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Of which the following is the ancient title : ** Novel le Anitke : ** 
and in the fiontispicce: “Fieri di patlaro, di belle corte>ie, c di 
belle valentie e doni, secondo be per lo tcippo passato anno fatlo 
innhi ^alentllominl,” 
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IL NOVELLTNO, 

LIBRO DI NOVELLE E DI BEL PARLAR OENTILE. 

T he work thus entitled, containing the Cento Novcllc Antichc^ or 
Hundred Aiii icnf TalcSy is a collection of the earliest prose fictions 
now extant in the Italian tongue. The exact period of tlieir produc- 
lion, and the names of their resjiective authors, are equally unknown 
to us ; a ciicumstancc which, combined with their own intrinsic char- 
.icter, seems to establish their claim to equal antiquity with the rise 
and formation of the lingua vole^eoe of the South. Many of them are 
loferrcd by Italian critics and historians U) an age anterior to that of 
Dante, while it is agreed tliat few of them are the production of the 
.’.ime or of a subsequent cia. 

Those who have made the most minute researches into the subject, 
Salviati, Salvini, Maniii, Tiraboschi,^ec., differ greatly in their opinion, 
botli as to the period and the origin of the Ancient Tales. Yet the 
l<-aincd ATaniii, editor of the “ Huvellicro,” to whom, perhaps, the 
greatest degree of ciedit is due, conjectures they uuisL have been 
written in llic thiitccnth century, not loiig after the death of the tyrant 
l’’7zclin da Romano, about the year 1359. The same author further 
sup] loses that they derived their oiigm, lor the most part, from Pro- 
vence ; one of the chief sources, no less of the poetical than of the 
prosaic fictions of Italy. Nor is it improbable that they were first 
introduced along with the songs of the Troubadours, whose language 
was so frcf[LiciUly adopted by the earliest poets of Italy ; and were 
thus, together with their style of narrative, first naturalised, and then 
so admirably improved upon, by the genius of Boccaccio. 

Not a few of the stories in the Decameron ” may in this wav be 
traced to the Piovcnc^al, and others to the lomance of the “ .Seven Wise 
entitled DoLOPATiius,” written in Latin by the mpnk Giovanni, 
of the monastery of Altaselva. 

That Italy is indebted for her Novellc Anticlie to foreign sources, 
would further appear from many of the stories being founded on 
incidents drawn from the lomance of the Round Table, a beautiful 
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copy of which was known to be in possession of Brunctto Latini, the 
master of Dante, a great admirer of its marvellous adventures, and 
probably the author of those pieces we find taken from the materials 
of that romance. Such are the novels of the “ Lady of Scalot,” and 
of the “ Good King Meliadus,” which with a few others of the same 
exotic character, among the best, says Mr. Dunlop, in the whole col- 
lection, we have ventured to give, as the most favonrable specimens 
the work could afford. But it is rather with regard to their merits in 
exhibiting the progress of language and of manners, together with 
several curious historical facts, than from any intrinsic excellence they 
may te said to possess, that they are at all desert g of notice. And 
even this remark will chiefly apply to the work in its original language, 
of which the ancient edition, the earliest work known in the I jjm M 
volga^<t and from which the subsequent editions have been taken*as 
been included among the iesti di Imguii of Italy. The most correct of 
these the Italians owe to the labours of Borghini and Vettori, although 
the edition published under the auspices of Cardinal Bembo, by Gual- 
teruzzi at Bologna, has been always held in the highest repute. Besides 
that of the Giunti, there is a still more recent one, edited by Ferraio, 
and bearing the date of Milan, 1804. 

Among the supposed authors of these elements of Italian fiction, 
may be enumerated the names of Dante da Majano, Brunetto Latini, 
Francesco da Barberino, with those of several other poets and scholars 
who flourished during the same period, fragments of whose works 
remain, but whose names have perished. Many of the talcs were 
added, in order to complete the cento, long after those contained m 
the MSS. or in the old edition made their appearance. These, how- 
ever, are referred to the period in which they were written, so as not 
to interrupt the chronological view of the subject, preserved through^ 
out the entire work. It is for this reason, indeed, that the following 
specimens from the NcifcUe Antiche have been inserted ; certainly net 
from any peculiar merit they can boast. ^ 


NOVELLA 11. 

HOW A LrvRNnn grffr, wrroM a king iiklo in prison, PASsr.n 

II IS JUDGiMKNT ON A HORSE. 

In a certain part of Greece there lived a king of gicat swny, of tlie 
name of Philip. This king, for some alleged crime or other, had 
imprisoned a Gicek, a man of great learning, whose wisdom mounted 
to the skies. It happened one day that this monarch received from 
the king of Spain a present of a noble horse, of great size, and of a 
beautiful fi<im The king sent for his farrier to learn his opinion of 
the horse, but he was told that he had better apply to the learned 
Greek, who was reputed a man of universal knowleilge. lie therefore 
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ordered the horse to be led into the field, and then commanded the 
Greek to be brought from his prison, and addressing him, said i 
“ Master, let me have your opinion of this horse, for I have heard a 
{,'reat report of your wisdom.” The Greek inspected the horse, and 
replied : “ Sire, this 'horse is indeed a beautiful courser, but in my 
opinion he has been nurtured on asses’ milk.” The king -sent to Spain 
10 inquire how the horse had been brought up, and found that the dam 
liad died, and that the foal, as the Greek had asserted, had been 
reared on asses* milk. This circumstance astonished the king not a 
little, and as a reward, he ordered half a loaf of bread a day to be 
j.;ivcn to the Greek at the expense of the court. It fell out on another 
occasion, that as the king was inspecting his jewels, he sent again for 
the Greek, and said to him : “ IMaster mine, your knowledge is great, 
and it seems that you know all things. Tell me, I pray you, whether or 
not you understand the virtue of these stones, and which of them seems 
to you the most valuable.” The Greek replied : Sire, which of them 
do you yourself consider as the most precious one Tiie king then 
look up one of the most beautiful amongst them and said : ‘‘This one, 
master, seems to me the most benutifiil, and one of the highest value.” 
The Greek examined it, and straining it closely in the palm of his 
hand, and placing it to his ear, said : “ Tliis stone, sire, appears to 
mo to have a living worm in it.” 'fhe king sent for his la^jjjj^y, and 
(U'clcred him to break the stone, and to their surprise the animal was 
found within. The king now looked upon the Greek as a man of 
surprising wisdom, and ordered a whole loaf of bread to be given him 
daily at the expense of the court. It happened not many days after 
tills, that the king, entertaining some suspicions of his own legiti- 
macy, again sent ior the Greek, and taking him into his closet, said : 
‘‘ Master, I hold you for a man of great penetration, which-mdeed has 
been manifested in your answers to the questions 1 have proposed to 
you. I w'lsh >ou now to inform me whose son I am.” The Greek 
then replied : “ Sire, how sti.inge a recpiest ! You well know that you 
are the son of your honoured predecessor,’’ But the king dissatisfied, 
said : “ Do not evade my question, but tell me the truth implicitly ; 
for if you hesitate, you shall instantly die the death of a traitor.” 
‘‘ Then, sire,” answered the Greek, '* 1 must inform you that you are 
tlie son of a baker.” Upon this, the king being anxious to know the 
real truth, sent for the queen-mother, and by threats compelled her to 
ronfess that the words of the Greek w'cie true. The king then shut 
himself up in his chamber with the Greek, and said : “ Master mine, 
I have received singular proofs of your wisdom, and 1 now entreat 
you to tell me how you have obtained a know'ledge of these things.” 
'I'hen the Greek replied : “ Sire, I will inform you. With respect to 
the horse, I knew that he had been nouiishcd w'ith asses* milk from 
his hanging his cars, which is not natural to a horse. And that there 
was a live worm in the stone I knew from the fact that stones are 
naturally cold, but this one I found to be warm, and it wjs therefore 
t'vidciit that the heat could only proceed from a living animal within.” 
“ And how,’* said the king, “ did you discover that I w^as the son of a 
baker ? ” The Greek then replied : “ Because when I told you of the 
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wonderful circumstance of the horse, you ordered me a gift of half a 
Jloaf a day, and when I told you of the' stone with the living worm in 
' it, you ordered me a whole loaf. I then felt assured whose son you 
were ; for if you had really been a king's son, you would have pre- 
sented me with a city, as my merits deserved ; whereas your origin 
then betrayed itself, and your natural disposition was satisfied in giving 
me a loaf, as your father the baker would have done.” The king was 
then sensible of his own meanness, and immediately liberated the 
Greek from prison, and loaded him with gifts of value. 


NOVELLA XIX. 

REMARKABLE PROOF OF LIBERALITY AND COURTESY IN THE KINO 
OF ENGLAND. 

King John of England was celebrated for his singular kindness and 
courtesy towards the poorer chevaliers of his court. It one day 
happened that during an entertainment, one of these gentlemen being 
in great distress, cast his eye upon a rich silver cover, thinking within 
himself : “ If I could only obtain possession of that, my poor family 
would be rich indeed ! ” The next moment he contrived to hide it 
under his vest, when one of the stewards, on removing the covers, 
finding it had disappeared, an order was issued that every guest on leav- 
ing the place should be examined. But the king, being the only one 
whose eye had caught the poor knight in the fact, took an opportunity 
of accosting him, saying, in a whisper : “ Slip it under my coat, for 1 
think they will hardly be bold enough to search me,” — an order with 
which the wretched chevalier immediately complfed. When, he had 
undergone his examination at the porter’s gate, his sovereign sent a 
messenger after him, and on his entering trembling into the presence, 
presented him with the utmost courtesy, not only with the cover, but 
with the more massy portion of plate belonging to it. 

On another occasion he showed still greater courtesy to his poor 
chevaliers. They entered his charflfler one evening with an intent to 
pillage, and having collected all the valuables they could lay their hands 
on, one of them, believing the king to be in a deep slumber, had the 
temerity to seize a rich embroidered counterpane over the king’s 
couch, and beginning to pull it off, the king, without being perceived, 
held it fast. The others came to their comrade's assistance, and his 
majesty finding he had the worst of it, raised up his head a little, 
saying : “ Nay, friends, this is no thieving ; it is downright assault and 
battery ! As for the rest, you do not steal them— I give them to you.” 

On heafing his majesty’s voice, the ungrateful wretches fled, for- 
getting to take even the treasure already collected, which the king 
had given them. 

When this prince’s father was] alive, he one day reproached his 
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son John, saying : ‘^Thou spendthrift, where dost thou keep thy trea^ 
sures ?” The prince replica : “ With your leave, my liege, I can show 
more than can your majesty still.” Arguments upon this ensued, until 
at length both parties and their friends agreed to fix upon a certain 
day for the exhibition of their respective wealth. Prince John invited 
all the young nobility, who were his friends, to attend on the day 
appointed at the rendezvous, where a magnificent tent was prepared,' 
underlaid with rich carpels and cloths of gold, to receive the immense 
treasures of gold and silver and precious geins^ in the possession of 
the king. The latter then turning to the prince, cried out in a 
triumphant tone : “Now let us see your wealth, my son I ” On which 
the prince, drawing his sword like lightningfrom its sheath, a thou- 
sand blades on every side instantly sprang from their scabbards ; and 
his young friends all rushed forward in a moment, as if the very streets 
and squares were filled with tlicm, and possessed themselves of the 
royal treasures, in the face of the king and his attendants. 

It was now too late for his majesty to repair his error; for the 
young prince, turning to noble followers, exclaimed ; “ lilake the 
best of the booty you have won and in a short time the enchanting 
scene of wealth and splendour totally disappeared from view.’ 

The king quickly assembled his forces to recover his lost treasures, 
while his son retired into a strong castle, with the valiant Bertrand de 
Born.2 Here he was besieged by his father, and one day exposing 
his person, as usual, to every kind of danger, he was unfortunately 
shot through the bend with nn arrow upon the walls. 

On hearing this, the whole of his creclitois throughout the kingdom 
assembled together, petitioning payment of the various sums they had 
fiom time to time supplied ; and they were admitted to an audience 
with the pi ince, just before his decease. To all the complaints that 
were preferred, the prince invariabl) replied: “I am sorry, my dear 
sir, you arc come the day after the fair; but your money is spent. 
'J'he truth is, 1 have given away all the fine things you supplied me 
with. My bodv is so very sick, that I am afraid it is no longer worth 
offering you, by w'ay of pledge ; but if my soul will be of any use to 
you, it is quite at your service. Suppose you send for an attorney* 
iorthwith, and let us sec, gentlemen, what we can do.” Insisting upon 
compliance, a notary \vas instantly sent for, whom the courteous 


1 It is cunou-s to observe the manner in which the unknown authors of the " Novelle 
Antiche/' the ludimenis of Italian piose fiction, have, in many instances, selected historical 
names and characterb on which to ground their imaginary narratives, for the purpose of giving 
them .T. local linth and inteitst, doubtless with the same view a*, our “great unknown ”of the 
present day. However destitute intrinsic excellence oi historical coriectncss, these stories 
will be found, m the oiigmal, extremely valuable, as conveying a just idea of the rise of Italian 
language and It.'iH.'in fiction in an age preceding, it is supposed, that of D.ante. The English 
leader may here reqtilre to be infoinicd that the old king is no other than Henry II. 

2 BeUramo, or Bertrand do Bom, as well as his son, were, like King Richard, the Trouba- 
dours of their age His “ Rime " are still preserved in the Vatican Ltbra^*, and many of his 
pieces have been recently published by M, Raynouard, in his “ Poesies des Troubadours," vol. 
IV. Bertrand de Born was, in fact, tdternately leaded with the rebellious sjps of Henry II. ; 
and after the death of Prince llertiy, the sou of that monarch, in ii8], was besieged in his 
little castle of Hauteford by the English king, and compelled to'surrender. Henry, however, 
respected the friend of his deceased son, and restored Bertrand to the full enjoyment of his 
possessions. Tliib incident is alluded to at the termination of the novel. 
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prince addressed in the following words : “ Write, Mr. Attorney, and 
write quickly, lest it snould be too late, — ‘ 1, Prince John, to wit of 
England, being sound in mind, but grievously sick in my body, do 
hereby will and bequeath my soul to perpetual purgatory, until all my 
creditors of all sums shall be paid and satisfied/ Soon after utter- 
ing these words the obliging prince expired. The whole train of 
creditors then proceeded in a body with their petition to the king, who, 
instead of discharging the debts, flew into a violent passion with them, 
charging them with furnishing the prince with arms to rebel against 
his royal father, lie, moreover, condemned them, under pain of for- 
feiture of their goods and persons, to leave his dominions speedily. 
One of the creditors, being so deeply implicated that he believed 
nothing worse could happen to him, here came forward, observing 
to the king : ‘‘ But, sire, we shall not be losers in the end, inasmuch 
as we have got your poor soi/s soul in prison for his debts.” Ah, 
ah ! ” replied the king, “ you are cunning fellows ; how have you 
managed that ? ” They then handed to his majesty a copy of the 
will, who, on perusing it, assumed another tone ; and after having 
consulted his father confessor, as well as his chancellor of the 
exchequer, returned to his son’s creditors, who were rejoiced to hear 
him say, that it was not the will of Heaven that the soul of so brave 
a prince should remain in puigatory for his bills, ulnch should be 
iorthwith discharged. Immediately afterwaids came Bertrand de 
Born, with his wliole force, to submit to the plcasuie of the king. 
“ So !” cried his majesty, ‘‘I think you are the man who boasted 
you had more sense than all the world beside.” 'iiue, my liege,” 
replied Bertrand, ^^but 1 have since lost it all.” When was that 
inquired his majesty. ^‘Alas ! my liege, when your noble son died, 
I lost all I had in tlio world.” The king perceiviinf that lie spoke 
from the strong rcgaid he bore the prince, not only pardoned, but 
gave him his liberty, and wherewithal to subsist in dcLcnt state. 


NOVELLA XXIV. 

THE LIBERAL MANNER IN WHICH THK. SULTAN SALADTN EF.STOWED 
TWO THOUSAND MARKS, AND HOW HIS TREAbURl R KNJ'ERKD 
IT IN HIS BOOKS. 

The Sultan Saladin was one of the noblest, the most valiant, and 
munificent princes that ever sat upon an Eastern throne.^ In one of 
his victorious battles, he took captive, together with many other noble 

\ The character here drawn ot the great Saladin is similar to that given by Sozomeno, a 
writer of Pistoria, about the year 1194, where he says, SalrdinifS Solaanus vir vmgnifitus, 
sirenujts, iargits. hlany other great actions attributed to him are commemorated by the same 
author, as may lA: gathered irom an edition of his woiks published nt Floicncc, besides the 
testimony of several contempoi ary writers quoted by Tiraboschi and Muiaiori Saladin is 
said to nave risen from the lowest onmn; but his astonishing qualities raised him to the 
dignity of Sultan and king of Egypt. He truunphed over Guido, king of Jerusalem, whom 
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prisoners, a French cavalier, who by his singular merits soon acquired 
the favour of the conqueror. While his companions remained in 
captivity, he was permitted to accompany the Sultan, nobly treated 
and apparelled, and consulted by him as a friend on many occasions. 
Such was his uiaslcr’s affection towards him, that observing him one 
day apparently depressed m mind, he tenderly inquired into the 
reason. On entering into the Sultan's presence, the captive knight 
had appeared very thoughtful, and on this question being put, shaking 
his head sorrowfully, he declined giving any answer. But Saladin 
becoming more urgent, and repeating that he must be made acquainted 
with the truth, the cavalier replied : ‘‘Noble Sultan, I was thinking 
of my country and my friends.’' “Then since you no longer wish to 
stay with mc,‘’ returned the Sultan, “ you are free ; you shall go to 
your counliy and to your friends.’’ The captive bowed his head, but 
could not utter a word. The monarch then called his treasurer into 
his presence, and bade him count two thousand marks in silver, and 
place it to Ins rajuive friend’s account. The treasurer immediately 
-wrote down the sum, but his pen blotting it, he entered three thousand 
marks instead of the former sum, and handed it to the Sultan. “ How, 
what have you done ? ” cried the latter, “ I blotted the first entry,” 
was the reply, “ and I wished to mend it.” ‘‘If that be the case,” 
said the Sultan, “ do not cancel anything I say, but write down four 
thousand : strange indeed if your pen should exceed the reach of 
mine !” 

On another occasion the great Saladin, in the enreer of victory, 
proclaimed a truce between the Chvi'atian armies and his own. During 
this interval he visited the camp and the cities belonging to liis enemies, 
with the design, should lie approve of the customs and manneis of the 
people, of embracing the Christian faith. He observed their tables 
s]U'crid with the finest damask coverings ready prepared for the feast, 
and he praised tiicir magniliccncc. On entering the tents of the king 
of France dining a festival, he was much pleased with the order and 
ceremony with which everything w'as conducted, and the courteous 
manner in which he feasted his nobles ; but v\hen he approached the 
residence of the poorer class, and perceived them devouring their 
miserable pittance upon the ground, he blamed the want of gratitude 
which permitted so many f.iithful followers of their chief to fare so 
much worse than the rest of their Christian brethren. 

Afterwards several of the Christian leaders returned with the Sultan 
to observe the manner.s of the Saracens. They appeared much shocked 
on seeing all ranks of people lake their meals sitting upon the ground. 
The Sultan led them into a grand pavilion where he feasted his court, 
surrounded with the most beautiful tapestries and rich foot-cloths, on 
which were wrouglit large embroidered figures of the cross. The 
Christian chiefs trampled them under their feet with the utmost indif- 
ference, and even rubbed their boots and spat upon them. 

be made prisoner, and possessed liiniself of his dominions. Dante, in the fofli-ih canto of the 
inferno^ wxys, 

** £ solo in parte vidi il Saladino/’ 

distinguishing him as eminently soaring above the baseness of his birth and country. 
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On perceiving this, the Sultan turned towards them in the greatest 
anger, exclaiming: ^‘And do you, who pretend to preach the cross, 
treat it thus ignominlously ? ^ Gentlemen, I am shocked at your 
conduct. Am I to suppose from this that the worship of your Deity 
consists only in words, not in actions? Neither your manners nor 
your conduct please me ; '' and on this he dismissed them, breaking 
off the truce and commencing hostilities more warmly than before. 


NOVELLA XXX. 

ANECDOTE OF A CERTAIN TALE-TELLER IN THE SERVICE OF 
MESSER AZZOLINO .2 

Messer Azzolino was in the habit of listening to one of his Novel- 
laioriy or story-tellers, previous to going to lest. It happened that 
one evening the Novellatdre^ as well as his master, felt a great incli- 
nation to go to sleep, just as he was commanded to furnish one of his 
best stories. For want of a better, the weary fabulist began to relate 
the adventures of a certain grazier, who went to market with tlie whole 
of his earnings, about two hundred pieces, for the purpose of purchas- 
ing sheep, obtaining at least two for a single piece. Returning with 
his stock in the evening to his farm, he found the river he had crossed 
so swollen with the rains, that he was greatly puzzled in what way to 
get them across it. In this dilemma he observed not far off a poor 
fisherman with a little boat, so small that it would only carry one sheep 
and the grazier at a passage. So he jumped in wita a single fleece, 
and began to row with all his might. The river was broad, but he 
rowed and he rowed away. . . , Here the fabulist came to a full stop 
and nodded. “Well, and what then?” cried his master; “get on, 
sirrah ; what next ? ” Why,” replied the drowsy story-teller, “ let 
him get over the remainder of the sheep, and then I will proceed ; for 
it will take him a year at least, and in the meantime your excellency 
may enjoy a very comfortable slumber.” And again he nodded his 
head. 

1 This practice of preaching the cross, and everywhere exposing it to the insults of the 
le, so humorously touched upon by the Sultan, has been likewise seriously treated of by 
a Tuscan pen, not many^years ago. 

3 The Messer Azzolino here alluded to is not the same who in those times was made 
Podest^L of Arezzo, «nder the name of Azzolino d' Arringario degU Azzi d' Arezzo, in the year 
1270 ; it is the tyrant Ezzdllno da Romano, or d* Arezzo, as he is variously denominated by 
the seigniories which belonged to him, and who made himself so terrible both to friends and 
foes by his revolting and sanguinary actions. Yet we are to suppose, that in tlie intervals of 
his ferocious exploits, when satiated with cruelty and revenge, he could still indulge himself 
in thS more socjjhing pastime of listening to the adventures relattd by the wandering jongleurs 
and troubadours, or those of his sleepy jester. This story is taken from the eleventh tale of 
Petrus Alphonsus, and is introduced in ** Don Quixote," as bein^ related by Sancho to his 
master (Part I. b. iii. c. 6). Dunlop's History of Fiction,** vol, ii. p. 217 
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NOVELLA XXXI. 

CONCEHNING THE VAUANT DEEDS OF RICCAR LOGHERICO DEL IJXA. 

Riccar Logherico, the lord of Ilia, was one of the richest gentlemen 
in Provence, and a man of singular intrepidity atid prowess in every 
feat of arms. When the Saracens made a descent upon Spain, he 
was present at that terrible engagement which, from its sanguinary 
nature, and its grand results, is knoWn under the name of La Spa^nata^ 
unequalled, it is supposed, in ferocity, by any battle fought since the 
time of the Greeks and Trojans. The Moors bore down upon their 
enemies with an overwhelming force, amidst the clang of warlike 
instruments, and bands of troops of various nations. Riccar Logherico 
was the leader of the van of the Christian army, and when he found 
his squadrons recoil in their charge, owing to the terrific music ot the 
Moorish bands, he commanded his cavaliers to tuin their horses' 
cruppers round towards the enemy, and to back them until they came 
close enough to make a cruel charge. When they found themselves 
approaching into the midst of the hostile squadrons, they suddenly 
wheeled about, and facing them, furiously dashed into the thickest of 
the battle, dealing their blows on all sides, until the Moors were com* 
plctely put to the rout. 

On another occasion, when the Count of Toulouse was arrayed in 
battle against the Count of Proenza. as they approached to action, the 
valiant Riccar was observed to give Itis steed to his squire, and to 
mount a strong mule. The Count inquired into the reason, saying : 
“ What now, good Riccar, what are you about ?" merely wish to 
show, my Lord, that I come here neither to pursue nor to fly. 1 will 
kill no man behind his back, nor flee from any man's face. That 
flighty beast will run away, but my mule will stand his ground/' And 
herein he evinced his noble nature no less than his great prowess, in 
which he surpassed every other cavalier of his age. 


NOVELLA XLIV. 

THE NOVEL WAY IN WHICH A CAVALIER RECOMMENDED HIM* 
SELF TO THE LADY HE ADMIRED.*-* 

A CERTAIN knight was one day entreating a lady whom he loved to 
smile upon his wishes, and among other delicate arguments which he 

t La Spagnata^ or the Spanish fight, a na&ie given it by the people in comnemoration of 
the feats of arms performed there. 

* The suitor here mentioned was Messer Rtnien daCalvoli, of whom greatest of ItaJy^- 

poets makes mention in the fourteenth canto of his Purgaioyio: 

g uesti h Rinier, questi '1 pregip, e 1’ onore 
ella Casa da Cajboli, ove nullo 
Fasto s' e reda poi del suo valore. 
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pressed upon lief was that of his own superior wealth, eleg^ance, and 
accomplishments, especially when compared with the merits of her 
own liege lord, whose extreme ugliness, madam,” he continued, “I 
think I need not insist upon.” Her husband, who overheard this com- 
pliment from the place of his concealmcnlf, immediately replied, “Pray, 
sir, mend your own manners, and do not vilify other people.” The 
name of the plain gentleman was Sicio di Buona, and Messer 
Rinieri da Calvoli that of the other. 


NOVELI.A XLIX. 

CONCERNING AN ALARM-BELL INSTITUTED IN THE TIME OF 
KING GIOVANNI. 

Tn the reign of King Giovanni d’Atri, there was ordered to be erected 
a certain great bell for the especial use of individuals who might 
happen to meet with any grievous injuries, when they were to ring as 
loud as they could, for the purpose of obtaining ledress. Now u so 
fell out that the rope in the course of time was nearly worn away, on 
which a bunch of snakeweed had been fastened to it, for the con- 
venience of the ringers. One day a fine old courser belonging to a 
knight of Atri, which being no longer serviceable, had been turned 
out to run at lajgc, was wandering near the place. Being hard 
pressed by famine, the poor steed seized hold of the snakeweed with 
his mouth, and sounded the bell pretty smartly. The council, on 
hearing the clamour, immediately assembled, as if to hear the petition 
of the horse, whose appearance seemed to declare that he required 
justice. Taking the case into consideration, it was soon decreed that 
the same cavalier whom the horse had so long served while he was 
young should be compelled to maintain him in his old age ; and the 
king even imposed a fine in similar instances to the same effect.' 


^ The Cav. Saba da Castigliope mentiom a like ii^ident ; and ao account of it is also con- 
tained in a pleasing little Italian work, whose antiquity deprives us of the name of the author ; 
m which it is stated that the bell was placed in tne middle of a church in Atri, a noble city 
of Abruzzo, wheiw the steed sout^ht shelter, and from the same motive bej^an to sound the 
bell. In addif^hpn pk vthis inpauce of ^atitude on the part of the council of Atri, other and 
real proofs areiij||i|:Wailltin£ in various cities of Italy of the hi^h esteem in which true knights 
have held the ilwtpeii of their chargers. There are three bronze figures with public inscriptions 
in Florence. A'roule is commemorated by Luca Pitti, for his obstinate good qualities, in the 
Court of the Palazzo de' Pitti ; and the statue of a horse, which brlonged to the Venetian am- 
bassador, Carlo Capeilo, is raised near the Piazza, on the side of the river Amo, by the menage 
San Mat co. 





NOVELLA LVI. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF A GENTLEMAN WHOM THE EMFEROR CAUSED 
TO BE HANGED. 

The Emperor Frederic had one day occasion to order the execution 
of a ccitain gentleman for some heinous offence. In order the better 
to preserve the ends of justice, he selected an officer of great autho- 
rity to keep watch over the body of the culprit, exposed for the sake 
of example, lest by his fnends it should be carried away. These 
being actually on the watch, and the officer remiss in his duty, so it 
turned out to be the case. When he found the body was missing, he 
began to be afraid, lest, in his sovereign’s abger, who had imposed the 
heaviest penalty on such a fault, he might be compelled to occupy the 
lost man’s place. In this dilemma he resolved, after much considera- 
tion, to apply at a neighbouring abbey, desirous, if possible, of obmin- 
ing another dead body in the place Of that he had lost. Arriving 
during the same night at the wished-for spot, he perceived before he 
entered a certain lady ^ weeping bitterly, with her hair flying all abroad, 
lamenting the death of her dear husband who had died only that day. 
This was just what the unlucky knight wanted, and he straightway 
accosted her in the most polite terms, inquiring what was the matter. 
The lady on this replied: “Alas! I loved him so tenderly! No, I 
shall never be reconciled to my loss ; I will weep and no one shall 
comfort mc.’^ “Why,’^ returned the cavalier, “what strange, what 

absurd conduct is this ? You may die of grief, my iDoor lady, but will 
your husband return again to life the sooner, think you, for that? 
He hears not, he cares not for you ; and will a woman of sense, like 
you, continue thus foolishly to bewail what cannot be helped ? I will 
tell you what you had far better do ; take me for your husband in his 
place, and let me put him in the place of somebody else I have lost. 
I have no wife, and besides I am m extreme danger, and cannot tell 
what to do. I was set to watch over the body of an unfortunate 
gentleman just hanged, yet who has some way escaped out of my 
hands ; no thanks to hif; relations ! and I suppose I shall be fixed 
upon to supply his place. In the name of heaven, madam, let us 
prevent this, and I will become the kindest and most indulgent 
husband to you in the world.*’ At these words the lady suddenly 
became enamoured of the good knight, saying in a submissive tone : 
“Indeed I will do anything you command me, and 1 am far from 
being insensible to the love you bear me. Come, let us remove the 
body of my poor dear husband to the place you wish ; he is buried 

1 n»c same lady, teating her hair and beating her breast, yet so easily consoled for the loss 
of her husband, is likewise to be found in Lorenzo Astemio di Macerata, Hecatomythumj De 
vidudf qute operariunt suum st'dt covjug^io copuiavxt. One would almost imagine that with a 
change of the name and period, it had been taken from a fable of the anctf nt iEsop, could wc 
suppose him to have been accessible to the author at that period. Mr. iJunlop observes that 
this story, the same as that of the Widow of Ephesus, originally written by Petronius Arbiter, 
probably came to the author of the “Cento NoveUe Atitiche " through the medium of the 
** Seven Wise Masters."— i/fj/'ury o/FUti^Uy vol. ii. p. aig. 
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just by, and we can put him in the stead of the gentleman you have 
just lost/^ She then dried her tears, and assisted her intended spouse 
to bring the body from the grave, and suspend it by the neck in the 
very same way the real culprit had been executed. But he had two 
teeth, cried the cavalier, ** wanting in his upper jaw, and I know the 
body will be inspected narrowly I Oh I what shall I do ?” Do you 
think,*’ cried the lady in the softest tone, “ we could not break two of 
his teeth ? ” and two of his teeth were speedily knocked out ; and so 
pleased was she with the appearance of her knight, that she would 
have slit the cars of the old gentleman likewise, had he requested 
her. Now, observing the manner in which she treated her husbands 
when she had done with them, the office!^ began seriously to reflect 
on the propriety of fulfilling the conditions, saying : “ Madam, if you 
really think so little of the person whom you profess to love so much, 
what would you do with me in the like case?” And he left her over- 
whelmed with rage and vexation. 


NOVELLA LVIL 

WE ARE HERE INFORMED HOW CHARLES’ OF ANJOU LOVED FOR 
THE SAKE OF LOVE.^ 

Charles the celebrated king of Sicily, when he was formerly Count 
of Anjou, had the unhappiness to be deeply smitten with the beauty 
of the Contessa di Zeti, who on her part was as passionately ena- 
moured of the Conte d’Universa. It happened that about the same 
period the king of France had forbidden, under penalty both of goods 
and person, the practice of tourney tilting throughout all his dominions. 
Now the Count of Anjou being very desirous of proving whether he 
or the Conte d’Universa were the belter knight, had recourse to the 
assistance of his friend Messer Alardo di Vallcri, beseeching him, with 
many entreaties, to apply for leave from the king to hold a single 
tourney, as he was determined to enter the lists against the Conte 
d’Universa at all hazards. 

His friend Alardo then inquired in what way he thought he should 
proceed to obtain permission ; and the Count directed him in the 
following woids : “You know the king is now grown very devout, 
and suck is regard for you that not long since he wa5 veiy nearly 
going into holy orders, and making you go too, for the sole pleasure 

1 Chfttles. the brother of king Louis XI. of France, was in love with the Countess of Anjou, 
but then of Zeti, being himself at that time Count of Anjou In the year 1363, Pope Urban 
IV. proclaimed him king of Sicily and Puglia, anteilor to the period, here stated, of his 
chivalric attachment. For when he obtained the crown of Sicily, ih X265, he had already 
united to the daughter of Count Berlinghieri of Provence.^ His father, St. Louis, had 
atn^VlirOhibited the celebration of tournaments throughout his dombions, so that he was 
,ceafqMel.ted thus arttully to extort from the Saint permission to engage m a single tourney. 
WibBJKve mention of the redoubted person of M. Alardo in a line of Dante, which is as follows ; 

Ove sent' arme vinse U vecohio Alardo. 
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of having yonr company. So say nothing about me ; but ask it as a 
particular favour to yourself, that he will just let you break a spear 
or two before you die, and in everything else you will always be 
at his majesty’s commands.’' “But,” said Messer Alardo, “do not 
you think, Count, I shall be banished out of our chivalric company, 
drummed out of the regiment, and all for a single tourney ? ” “ Trouble 
not your head about that,” replied the Count \ “ t give you* the word 
of a^rue knight that you shall run no risks.” The knight then pro- 
mised to proceed with the affair as directed; arid-walked out boldly 
to seek the king. “ My good liege^” said M. Alardo, as he entered 
the king’s presence, “ when I embraced the cause of arms, the day 
you were crowned, I think some of the best knights that ever mounted 
steeds were present. Now as I intend, out of compliance to your 
wishes, to retire shortly from the world, and assume the priest’s cowl 
for a helm-piece, I have to entreat that your majesty will indulge kie 
in one of my last worldly wishes, which is, to proclaim a little tourna- 
ment, that I may once more try my mettle among the gay cavaliers 
here, and thus } icld up my sword with decency where I first unsheathed 
it, amidst the pomp and revelry of your court.” The king granted the 
knight’s icqucst with the utmost courtesy, and a grand tournament 
was accoidmgly proclaimed. 

On one side gathered the followers of the Conte d’Universa, on the 
Other those belonging to Anjou. The queen, with the chief beauties 
of the court, in all the glow of youth and pleasure, wxre present at the 
scene. The lodges, the balustrades, and the whole surrounding field 
seemed animated with joy and love, while Xhe air rang with music, as the 
ladies, led by the Contessa dt Zeti, took their seats. When a number 
of spears had been already broken, the two Counts of Anjou and 
Uni versa cast their eyes upon each other, and unable to restrain their 
rivalry, ordered the ground to be staked out, and their heralds to sound 
a charge. At the same moment they sprang forward to the shock, 
with the full force of their fiery steeds, their lances levelled at each 
other’s breasts. Just as he had leachcd the middle of the ring, the 
tharger of the Conte d’Universa fell with him, and both came together 
to the ground. Many of the neaiest ladies, and among them the 
Contessa di Zeti, hastily left their lodge, and courteously assisted the 
Count to rise, the latter giving him her arm, and conducting him 
kindly to a scat. 

On observing this, the Count d’Anjou began to complain bitterly 
that he had not had the same good fortune, exclaiming ; “ Alas I my 
noble steed, why didst thou not fall headlong like that clumsy beast, 
and bring the sweet Countess to my side, walking, alas I as she now' 
walks Ihc'rc with him ! ” 

After the tournament was concluded, the Count d’Anjou went to the 
queen, and begged, as an especial favour, that she would consent to 
wear the semlJlance of being piqued with her royal lord, and that 
afterwards, making the reconciliation of love, she would insist on his 
first Consenting to grant her one thin^, which was to be^ that he would 
not deprive the young cavaliers of France of the glorious society of 
their fame<^^rieiid, Messer Alardo di Valleri. 
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The queen very' graciously did exactly as she was requested ; for 
she pkked 4 quarrel with his majesty, and on r^aking it up again, 
required the above-mentioned terms. These the king also promised 
her ; and M. Alardo was thus released from his promise of becoming 
a saint, long remaining a member of the chivalric brotherhood of the 
kingdom, celebrated for his wonderful prowess even among the chief 
nobles, and no les9 esteemed for his singular virtues than for his 
courage. 


NOVELLA LX. 

THE GOOD KING MELIADUS AND THE KNIGHT WITHOUT FEAR. 

The good King Meliadus and the Knight without Fear were mortal 
enemies to each other in the field. The cavalier being upon one of his 
secret undertakings, happened to meet with some of his own squires, 
who, unable to recognise him, though they had the utmost regard for 
their master, thus accosted him : “ Now, Sir Knight, tell us, on the 
faith of your chivalry, whether is the Knight without Fear or the good 
King Meliadus the better swoid.^’' Why, squires,'^ replied the 
cavalier, '*so may Heaven grant me fair adventuie, the good king, I 
think, IS the best knight that ever pressed a steed.'' 

His squires, who bore the King Meliadus no good-will, out of the 
love they felt for their own loid, expressing at all times their abhor- 
rence of the king, now fell unawares upon their master, and traitor- 
ously making him their prisoner, placed him, armed as he was, across 
the back of a poor palfrey, saying among each other that they would 
take him and have him hanged. 

As they went along their way, how'ever, they fell in with the King 
Meliadus, who was also proceeding in the disguise of a wandering 
knight to a certain tournament, in full equipment for the joust. As 
he passed, he thus addressed the squires : “ And why do you wish to 
hang this cavalier, gentlemen ? who is he, that you should use him 
thus vilely?” To this they replied : “ Because he has well deserved 
to die, and if you knew why as well as we, you would execute him at 
once. Convict him of his own fault out of his own mouth, if you 
please ! ” llie king then approached the captive knight, saying : 
*‘What havje you been guilty of, that these fellows should treat you 
thus ignominiously ?” “ I have done nothing,” replied the cavalier, 
‘•nothing but telling them the simple truth.” “How?” exclaimed 
the king, “ that is hardly possible ! Let me hear what you have really 
V done?” “ Most willingly, sir,” replied the captive. “ I was proceed- 
ing on my way, in the guise of a simple knight-errnnt, when I met 
’:^ith these squires, who inquired of me, on the faith of chivalry, whether 
the good King Mdiadus or the Cavalier without Fear were the better 
knight. Always desirous that the truth should prevail, I dtclarcd 
that the King Meliadus was the best ; in which I meant to speak the 
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trutli, although the same king is one of the bitterest enemies I have 
in the field. I bear him the deepest hatred and defiance^ and yet I 
spoke the truth. This is the whole of my offence, and for this I am 
punished as you see.” The King Meliadus directly fell upon the 
squires, and quickly dispersing them, unbound the captive cavalier, 
mounting him upon a rich charger, and presenting him with his coat 
of arms, which were, however, concealed, entreating him not to behold 
them until he had reached his destination. They then each went their 
several ways, as well as the squires. The cavalier, when he dismounted 
at his quarters, raised the covering of his saddle and found the arms 
of King Meliadus, who had thus rescued him from his own squires, 
although liib mortal enemy. 


NOVELI.A LXXII. 

THE SULTAN, BEING IN WANT OF MONEY, ENDEAVOURS TO FIND 
MEANS OF EXTORTING IT FROM A JEW.^ 

The Sultan, finding himself at a loss for money, was persuaded by 
some of the courtiers to seek occasion of quarrelling with a rich Jew 
who had amassed considerable wealth in his dominions, The Israelite 
was immediately summoned to appear before him, when the Sultan 
insisted upon his infoiming him whiclr he believed to be the best 
creed in the world, flattering himself that if he should prefer that of 
Moses, he might inflict upon him a heavy fine, and if lie should 
declare for Mahomet’s, he would accuse him of professing the Jewish, 
as he was known to do. But the wary Israelite replied to the question 
in the following manner: You must know, gi cat Sultan, tliere was 
once a father who had three sons, each of whom had frequently 
entreated him to bestow upon him a large diamond ring which he 
))osscs5ed, set round with other precious gems ; and each was so very 
pressing, that, desirous of obliging them all three, the father sent for 
a goldsmith to attend him without loss of time. ‘ Do you think,’ said 
the father, ‘you could make me two iings exactly resembling this 
in appearance.^’ which the goldsmith piomised, and equally well 
performed. No one being acquainted with his intentions, he sent 
‘severally for each of the youths, presenting him, under promise of 
keeping it secret, with one of the rings, which each of them esteemed 
the real diamond, and no one knew the truth except the father himself. 
And thus do I confess, great Sultan, that neither do 1 pretend to know 
it, being unable to throw the least light upon a secret which is known 
only to the Father of all.” Tlic Sultan, on receiving this unexpected 
answer, had nothing further to urge, and was compelled, lor want of a 
reason to the contrary, to let the Jew go where he pleased. 

• 

* ^ 1 Wc find the same story improved upon by the elegant Boccaccio himself {vuft' Giorno 
i. Nov. id. p, 73) Nor is this by any means a solitary instance in whu-’i he has drawn 
his subjects fiom these rude specimens of early Italian fiction. 
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NOVELLA LXXV.i 

an account of THF great slaughter made by kino RICHARD 

IN BATTLE AGAINST THE SARACENS. 

The good King Richard, surnamed Lion-heart, set oiit on an expedi- 
tion over seas with a vast train of barons, the most doughty knights 
and cavaliers of every rank, all taking ship for the Holy Land, and all 
consisting of foot. When in the presence of the Sultan’s army, King 
Richard, leading on his men, soon made such dreadful havoc among 
the Saracens, that the nurses used to say to the infants, when they 
chid them, “Be quiet, or King Richard will hear you : ” for he was as 
dreadful in their eyes as death itself. It is said that the Sultan, on 
seeing the rout of his finest troops, cried out, “ How many are those 
Christians who thus deal with my people?” And when he was told 
that there were only King Richard with his English axemen and 
archers, and the whole on foot, he added, “ It is a scandal to our 
Prophet that so brave a man as King Richard should be seen to fight 
on foot; bear him my noblest charger.” And a steed was instantly 
after the battle despatched to the king’s tent, with a message from the 
Sultan that he trusted he should no longer behold him fight on foot. 
Casting his eye upon the horse, Richard commanded one of his squires 
to mount him, to observe his paces. The squire found him very hard 
in the mouth, and in a short time, losing his command over him, he 
was borne full speed into the Sultan’s camp, who came forward expect- 
ing to greet King Richard. The king very wisely, by this contrivance, 
escaped, and showed how imprudent it always is to confide -in the 
good offices of an enemy. 

1 Though there is, perhaps, little historical authority for the incident here repotted to have 
taken ^ace between the lion-heat ted Richard and his foe, it is by no means an impiobable 
one. For though Sir Walter Scott has been polite enough to present his majesty with a coal- 
black steed in * ‘ Ivanhoe," it is generally known that the British Lion was accustomed to engage 
his enemies on his feet ; and why should not the Sultan, ns well as Sir Walter, present him 
with a horse? Wc subjoin the following portion of the canzone, in which the hero laments 
his captivity in Germany. 

Or sachan ben mos horns, c mos barons 
Angles, Normans, Feytasihs, e Gascons, 

8 u' yen non ay ia si padre compagnon 
ue per aver loa laissessc en prison. 

Yet know full well, my chiefs of eve^ land, 

Proud English, Normans, Gascons, Poitiers’ band} 

I would not leave the poorest of their train 
To linger thus his prison-hours in pain. 

The whole of the original, with a translation, may be seen in Burney’s History of Music,* 
vol. ii. p. 338. 
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NOVELLA LXXXL 

WE HERE LEARN HOW THE LADY OF SCALOT DIED FOR LOVE OF 
LAUNCELOT OF THE LAKE. 

A DAUGHTER of the jjreat Barbassoro became passionately attached 
to Launcelot of the Lake ; but so far from returning her love, he 
bestowed all his aficclions on the fair Queen Ginevra. To such a 
degree did her unhappy attachment arise, that she at length fell a 
v^ictim to it, and died, leaving a bequest that, as soon as her soul had 
depaited, her body should be tianspoitcd on board a barge fitted up 
for the purpose, with a rich couch, and adorned with velvet stuffs and 
piecioiis stones and ornaments ; and thus arrayed in her proudest 
attire, with a bright golckn crown upon her brows, she was to be borne 
alone to tlie place of residence of her beloved. Beneath her silver 
zone wws lound a letter to the following tenor ; but we must first 
mention what ought to precede the letter itsell. Kver\ thing was 
exactly fuhiJlcd as she had appointed, res]}ccting the xossel w'ithout a 
sail or oars, helmsman, or hands to guide her ; and so, with Us lifeless 
fi eight, it was launched upon the open waves. Thus she was home 
along by the wonds, which conveyed Lci direct to Camaiot, w'hcre the 
barge rested of itself upon the b inks. 

A rumour immediately spread through the court, and a vast train of 
barons and cavalieis lan out of the palace, followed soon by King 
Aithur himself. They stood mute wdth astonishment on observing 
the strange vessel thcie, without a voice or a hand to stir her out of 
lli: dead calm in which she lay. The king was the fust to set his foot 
upon her side, and he iheic beheld the gentle lady surrounded with 
the pomp of death. He too fust uiiclaspc*d the zone, and cast his eye 
over the letter, directed — To all ilie Knights of the Round Table, 
greeting, fiom the jioor lady of JScalol, wdio invokes long health and 
fortune for the proudest lances of the woikl. Do they wish to learn 
how 1 am thus fearfully brought before them ? Let my last hand witness 
that it was at once tor the sake of the noblest and vilest of the cava- 
liers of the land — for the pioud knight, Launcelot of the Lake. For 
neither tears nor sighs of mine availed with him to have compassion 
on my love. And thus, alas ! you behold me dead, ^fallen a victim only 
foi loving too true.” 


NOVELLA LXXXII. 

HOW A CERTAIN HERMIT, ON HIS WAY THROUGH A FOREST, FOUND 
A GREAT TREASURE, AND WHAT ENSUED. ^ 

A GENTLE hermit one day proceeding on his W’ay through a vast forest, 
chanced to discover a large cave neaily hidden under ground. Being 
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greatly fatigued, he entered to repose himself a while, and observing 
something shine brightly in the distance, he approached, and found it 
■was a heap of gold. At the sight of the glittering bait he turned away, 
and hastening through the forest again as fast as possible, he had the 
further misfortune to fall into the hands of three fierce robbers, always 
on the watch to despoil the unwary travellers who might pass that 
way. But, though inmates of the forest, they had never yet discovered 
the treasure from which the hermit now fled. The thieves on first 
perceiving him thus strangely flying, without any one in pursuit, were 
seized with a sort of unaccountable dread, though, at the same time, 
they ventured forward to ascertain the cause. On approaching to 
inquire, the hermit, without relaxing his pace, answered, “ I flee from 
death, who is inging me sorely behind.” The robbers, unable to 
perceive any one, cried out, Show us where he is, or take us to the 
place instantly.” The hermit therefore replied, in a hurried voice, 
“ Follow me, then,” and proceeded towards the grotto. He there 
pointed out to them the fatal place, beseeching them, at the same time, 
to abstain from even looking at it, as they had far better do as he 
had done, and avoid it. But the thieves, resolving to know what 
strange thing it was which had alarmed him, only bade him lead the 
way : which, being in terror of his life, the hermit quickly did ; and 
showing them the heap of gold, Here,” he said, “ is the death which 
was in pursuit of me ; ” and the thieves, suddenly seizing upon the 
treasure, began to rejoice exceedingly. 

They afterwards permitted the good man to procc^'d upon his way, 
amusing themselves when he was gone with ridiculing his absurd 
conduct. The three robbers, guarding the gold in ihcir possession, 
began to consider in what w.ay they should employ it. thie of them 
observed, “ Since Heaven has bestowed such good fortune upon us, 
we ought by no means to Iqavc the place for a moment without bear- 
ing the whole of it along with us.” “ No,” replied nnothci,^ it appears 
to me we had better not do-so ; but let one of us take a small portion, 
and set out to buy wine and viands at the city, besides many other 
things he may think we are in want of;” and to this the other two 
consented. 

Now the great demon, who is very ingenious and busy on these 
occasions to effect as much mischief as possible, directly began to 
deal with the one fixed upon to furnisTi provisions from the city. “As 
soon,” whispered the devil to him, “as I sliali have reached the city, 
1 will eat and drink of the best of everything, as much as I please, 
and then purchase what I want. Afterwards I will mix with the food 
I intend for my companions something winch I trust will settle their 
account, thus becoming sole master of the whole of the treasure, 
which will make me one of the richest men in this part of the world ; ” 
and as he purposed to do, so he did. 

He carried the poisoned food to his companions, who, on their part, 
while he had been away, had come to the conclusion of killing him on 
his return, 'in order that they might divide the booty between them- 
selves, saying, “ Let us fall upon him the moment he comes, and 
afterwards cat what he has brought, and divid? the money between 
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US in much larger shares than before ” The robber who had been at 
the city now returned with the articles he had bought, when the other 
two instantly pierced his body with their lances, and despatched him 
with their knives. They then began to feast upon the provisions 
prepared for them, and upon satiating their appetite, both soon after 
were seized with violent pangs, and fell dead upon the ground. In this 
manner all three fell victims to each othei’s avarice and cruelty, with- 
out obtaining their ill-gotten wealth ; a striking proof of the judgment 
of Heaven upon traitors ; for, attempting to compass the death of 
others, they justly incurred their own. The poor hermit thus wisely 
lied from the gold, which leniaincd without a single claimant. 
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The voluminous notices contained in the writings of Villani, of 
Manni, and of Mazzuchelli, together with those prefixed to the various 
editions of the Decameron,” ^ relating to the life of this distinguished 
Florentine, render it quite unnecessary to enter here into any very 
detailed view of the subject. So many extracts from these have, more- 
over, appeared in the English language, that it may be deemed sufficient 
to refer such readers as feel more particularly interested to those more 
enlarged sources of information ; not omitting to mention some judi- 
cious remarks from the pen of Mr. Dunlop.’-* A brief and rapid sketch 
of the chief incidents in the lite of this of Italian novelists 

will be all that the translator now presumes to offer on the subject. 
And even in this, it has been his object wholly to confine himself to 
the more essential points connected with the character and productions 
of one of the great masters of the Tuscan language : one who, with 
the happy audacity of true genius, first ventured to adopt and bring 
into repute the lingua volgare of his country. 

Boccaccio was bom at Florence in the year 1313. His family was 
from Certaldo, a village in the Valdelsa, about twenty miles from 
Florence, a place from which his father derived his patronymic of Da 
Certaldo. He was a reputable merchant, and early apprenticed his 
son Giovanni to the same business. Of his mother there is little 
known, beyond what we learn from the author’s contemporary, Villani, 
to whom much credit is seldom due, who mentions her as a Parisian 
lady of middle rank, to whom Boccaccio’s father became passionately 
attached during one of his commercial visits to the French capital 
It is generally agreed, however, that their son Giovanni was born with- 
out the pale of wedlock, a fact which further appears from a Papal 
dispensation having been granted at Avignon permitting our author, 
though illegitimate, to assume the ecclesiastical habit. 

Of the early development of his genius in the career in which it was 
destined to reach such unrivalled excellence we have some account 
in the novelist’s own words : — I well remember/' he observes, “ that 

1 Histcria del Decameron^ Florence, 4io, 1743. Villani, Ztvee of Illmfrious Florentines^ 
4to, Venice. Vita del Boccaccio^ by Siiuarciafico, — by Lodovico Dolce,— by Sansovino, — by 
Massone, Bayle, Betiissi, &c. Prefaces to the various editions of Florence, Venice, &c. 

3 Dunlop's '* History of Fiction,'* vol. li. p. 232, 
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before I was seven years of age, and when I had never seen or know n 
wlut fictions were, nor had received any instructions from masters, I 
had already a natural turn for fiction, and produced some trifling 
fales.”^ One of Boccaccio’s earliest preceptors was Giovanni Strada, 
from whom he acquired the elements of the Latin language. He was 
soon afterwards instructed by him,^at the instance of his father, in a 
knowledge of arithmetic, preparatory to entering upon some com- 
mercial employment at Paris. With this view he set out for France, 
but quickly disgusted with a pursuit so little congenial to his mclina- 
tions, after spending some time in travelling from place to place, whence 
he gathered much of the local information and adventure exhibited in 
his works, he visited Naples, and at the tomb of Virgil is said to have 
first renounced the pursuit of commerce in favour of a more engaging 
intercourse with the Muses. 

After long and vain expostulations, he wrung from his father a 
reluctant consent ; and this only on condition of applying himself to 
the study of the canon law under Cino da Pistoja, in which, however, 
he made little progress, although he was afterwards supposed to have 
become versed in the different branches of legal knowledge. But he 
was yet young j and ardently devoting himself to the acquisition of 
philosophy and letters, to recover the time he conceived he had lost, 
he made rapid advances in every science he pursued. 

In the course of his studies, he was fortunate enough to obtain the 
acquaintance of the celebrated Petrarch, who encouraged him to pei- 
severe, and became equally his friend and his preceptor; though it is 
difficult to say to which of these great characters the literature of 
Italy and of all Europe is most deeply indebted. The value of the 
works which they produced is still surpassed by those which they 
rescued from the oblivion of ages ; and their letters upon so interesting 
a pursuit are, perhaps, among the most curious and rare furnished 
by history. 

In the science of mathematics and of astrology, our author received 
the instructions of Andalo di Negro, a Genoese, together with those of 
Francesco da Barbermo, who was likewise an advocate and a poet. 
His Greek preceptor was Leontius Pilatus, who had been expressly 
invited and accompanied by Boccaccio himself to take up his resi- 
dence at Florence, where he became professor of the Grecian language. 

At what period of his life he assumed the ecclesiastical dress docs 
not appear ; although it is ascertained that in the year 1373, two 
years previous to his decease, he had entered into one of the monkish 
orders. Like his great predecessor, Dante, no less than his illustri- 
ous contemporary, the poet of Vaucluse, our author was frequently 
intrusted with embassies by the Florentine republic. Three of these 
were successively to the reigning pontiffs at Rome ; the first to Pope 
Innocent VL, in 1354, and the two latter to LTrban V., in the years 
1365 and 1367. But perhaps the most remarkable was that with 
which he was invested by the Commune of Florence for the express 
purpose of inviting Petrarch to return and take up his residence in 


i Gencalog^^ of the Gods, Book xv, 
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Florence, after the repeal of the ban of exile against his father, Another 
was undertaken into Germany, with the view of prevailing upon Louis 
of Bavaria to make a descent into Italy, as we find recorded in the 
Florentine annals relating to that period. 

But the chief objects which seemed to absorb nearly the whole of 
Boccaccio^s existence, and were alternate rivals for his rej>ard in 
almost an equal degree, were a passionate devotion to literature and 
to the society of his beautiful countrywomen. The freedom in which 
he ib said, in this respect, to have indulged himself, has likewise, by 
some, been extended to his religious opinions ; a charge which, if we 
may be permitted to jiid^e by inference from his writings, has certainly 
not been lightly advanced. In many of his tales there is as little of a 
devotional as of a moral cast. Yet wc ought perhaps to thank our 
great novelist that they are sufficiently voluminous to admit of such 
a selection as may prove at once harmless and amusing ; an object 
which, throughout this work, has, as far as possible, been invariably 
kept in view. 

In regard to the names of the ladies whom Boccaccio is supposed to 
have ndiniied, there is much difference of opinion among his critics 
and biographers. But though their respective claims have never yet 
been satisfactorily adjusted, wc have the attractions of some of them 
pictty minutely described in different portions of our author's works. 
Drawn by the hand of a complete master in the descriptive art, many 
of these portraits of beauty aic quite unriYallcd in their way. But the 
poet has thrown a veil over thf'in all, and who they really were, under 
their fictitious dress, is a question still open to the old courts of love. 
Knumcrated in the list are an Elena, a Lucia, and more particularly 
a Mniia, said to have been a natural daughter of Robert, King of 
Naples, of whom Boccaccio was extravagantly fond. This passion 
gave rise to several exquisite descriptions — pictures of perfect truth 
and nature — delineations of disappointed affection, expressed in a 
sweetness and fervour of language which place the Fiammetta of 
Boccaccio beyond the reach of any of his numerous imitnlors ; though, 
upon more doubtful authority, Giovanna, Queen of Naples, is said 
likewise to have attracted our authors regards. Be this, however, as 
it may, Boccaccio never mariied — 

** A worshi|ipei at mary a shrine, 

He laid his hcait on none ; ” 

though it would appear that his attachments were not altogethei 
poetical, inasmuch as we hear of a daughter of the name of Violanle, 
whom, losing early in life, he frequently afterwards mentions under 
the name of Olympia. Some time previous to his decease, he is said 
to have renounced his errors, expressing his regret no less for portions 
of his writings than of his life, influenced by the efiorts of a Carthusian 
monk of the name of Pietro Petroni, whose repeated expostulations, 
received by our author th^'oiigh his friend Ciani, belonging to the 
same Order, had at length their due effect. • 

The death of Boccaccio took place in 1375, in the sixty-second year 
of his age, owing, it is said, to a disorder of the stomach induced by 
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excessive Study. He Was interred in the Church of SS. Jacopo and 
Filippo at Certaldo, the birthplace and the sepulchre of his family. * 

Although the author of various compositions, as well in the Latin 
as in the Tuscan language, which he so beautifully modelled to his 
purpose, Boccaccio's reputation chiefly rests upon the “ Decameron,” a 
work written in the maturity of his powers. It was composed soon 
after the year 1348, rendered remarkable by the great pestilence which 
desolated Florence. Of this he himself informs us in his introductory 
discourse, which may be said to vie with the appalling descriptions 
handed down to us by Thucydides and Lucretius of the same dreadful 
•malady ; such is the force and vividness of its colouring. At what 
period the work was brought to a conclusion does not appear, though, 
as far as we can now learn, it was chiefly composed at Fiesole, de- 
lightfully situated nenr Florence, where he is believed to have passed 
much of his time. That the autlior himself considered it in the light 
of a laborious undertaking, is clear from, his repeated mention of it 
towards the conclusion, where he terms it “una lunga fatica.” 

I^erhaps the beauty and eloquence of the langungeof the Decameron,” 
or “ Ten Days' Relation of Talcs,” are entitled to still higher praise 
than the invention or the interest of the stories it contains. In this 
view it stands unrivalled, and the respective merits of subsequent imi- 
tators are best estimated in proportion as they approach the ease and 
elegance of their model. When this standard was once abandoned, 
the" language fell into comparative barbarism, and it is with difficulty 
wc recognise, in some of tlie novelists of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the successors of the great Boccaccio. 

In tracing the origin of many of the tales in the Decameron,” some 
will be found to be of an historical, some of a fictitious, and others of 
a mixed character. A few are modelled on the “Novelle Antiche,” and 
on materials still more remote, whose origin it is now impossible to 
ascertain. In general, those derived from the East, and from the 
French Fabliaux, may, perhaps, be pronounced tlic most ingenious 
and pleasing. But, however much indebted to the Northern Trouveurs, 
Boccaccio and his successors gathered little from the Troubadours of 
the South, to whom the poets of Italy owed so much of their reputation. 

The series of novels entitled, “ II Decamerone ” has also frequently 
appeared under the name of “ II Principe Galeotto,” derived, it is 
supposed, from a similar interesting production, thus entitled, whose 
attractions are celebrated by Dante, as having fostered the unhappy 
loves of Paulo and Francesca : 

** Galeotto fu il libro c chi lo scrisse,” &c. 


In the Decameron ” we possess the first collection of Italian tales, 
following the “ Cento Novelle Antiche,” not later than half a century, 
though the progress during that time, in the taste and language of 
Italy, is truly astonishing, such at least as the genius of Boccaccio 
can alone actfOunt for. To convey an idea of this, it will be sufficient 
to remark upon the improvement which took place in our own lan- 
guage between the intervening periods of Gower and Chaucer and 
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our eany English dramatists : nor do we think that in such a com- 
parison we are going much beyond the point. 

In his use of lingua volgare^ indeed, Boccaccio would appear to 
have outstripped his age, and acquired, as if by intuition, the polished 
ease and freedom of an- Augustan era; after which, at no distant 
period, the language underwent a decline. From his talents, his 
knowledge of life, and the various scenes in which he had been 
engaged, from which many of his incidents are drawn, no one could 
have come better pieparcd for the accomplishment of the arduous task 
of becoming at once the framer of his fictions and of the language in 
which they were written. Eastern, Grecian, Roman, and chivalric 
sources were alike resorted to, no less for purposes *of fable than for 
the language affording new terms of art. To these were likewise 
added the early historical materials of his own country. Still it is 
maintained by some that the chief portion of the talcs in the “ De- 
cameron” arc entirely of the author’s own invention ; and there arc cer- 
tainly many in which no traces of their origin can be discovered. 

Doubtless, many aic of this nature, in which we meet with real 
historical names ; Irom which it has been argued by ]\Ianni and other 
Italian critics, that the incidents related arc themselves true. This 
opinion is combated by the ingenious author of the ‘Mlistory of 
I'hciion,”^ so far supporting Boccaccio’s claim to their pure inven- 
tion : and we think he combats it with success. ‘‘Manni,” says Mr. 
Dunlop, appeals to have thought that if he could discover that a 
mcrcliant ol a certain name existed at a certain period, the tale 
relnled concerning him must have had aliistoncal foundation.’^ But 
though this would anpear to have escaped the observation of the 
Italian cdiioi of the Decameron,” it is nevertheless probable that many 
inculenls both of a private and historical character, which we meet 
with in the work, though no longer upon record, may really have 
occurred during the amlior’s own times, however much they may 
have been modified by him to suit his purpose. 

Among these, and not the least amusing of this character, are such 
as cxliibit the immoralities and abuses of the clerical orders, w-ith 
much of the spirit of our old English satirists, though under the finer 
veil of prose fiction, and with less bitter invective than we find in the 
Vision of Piers Plowman, or indeed in any w^ovk from the times of 
Gower and Chaucer to those of Withers and Donne. 

The boldness of all these secular wTiters, at so early a period, is at 
first calculated to excite surprise, until we come to reflect that, how- 
ever severe against the avowal of herefical opinions, it was one of the 
indulgences of the Holy Church to overlook and even to listen to the 
scurrility and abuse of its more witty children, as long as they took 
care to preserve, as was often the case with the most outrageous of 
these satirists, an outward conformity to its doctrines. And thus we 
perceive that Boccaccio himself entered into holy orders before he 
died ; while many a truly religious heretic afterwards probably sealed 
his faith at the stake. It is the want of this considetation which 
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appears so' frequently to perplex the critics and commentators on the 
lives of many of the early authors ; but it is an apparent contradiction, 
easily in this way explained. 

Such were the freedoms taken by the authors of the Fabliaux, of 
Piers Plowman, and, in particular, in many of Chaucer’s tales, such 
as that of the Sompnour ; and by Jean de Mcun, where he introduces 
Faux Semblant, habited as a monk, in his “ Roman de la Rose.’^^ In 
all these the wandering friars are held up to the scorn and derision 
of the people. But in the hands of Boccaccio, we find this species of 
satire contained rather in the incidents and adventures of his heroes 
than in his moral reflections ; and it is often so finely and intimately 
inwrought with his descriptions, that we have to gather it rather from 
inference than from observation. The charm of his language is like- 
wise so great, that it was sufficient to liave disarmed tie Pope and 
his satellites, and his easy and graceful way of saying the haishest 
things was calculated, with the power of the enchanted spear, at once 
to wound and to heal. 

The simple and natural manner of his introductions is by no means 
the least triumph of Boccaccio’s genius : that M'hich in all other writers 
is esteemed the most difficult, induces his readers to pursue the sub- 
ject, and to regret its close. His charactcis are always perfect of 
their sort, admirably in keeping, and fitted to the scenes in which 
they engage. There is also an airy and buoyant spirit about them 
truly refreshing ; and this, even when contrasted with the scenes of 
misery and desolation around them, has something in it not unpleas- 
ing ; nor is it improbable in the circumstances m which they are. 
The period chosen, the descriptions of the surrounding^ scenery, the 
manner in which they meet to relate their stories, which the ladies 
and their companions take in turn, are in the highest degree natural. 
The following selections will be found sufficient, it is hoped, to con- 
vey a pretty just idea of the varied powers possessed by our unequalled 
novelist — 

“ From grave to gay, fiom sprightly to severe ; ” 

in which pictures of rural beauty and repose are succeeded by the 
sombre and terrific scenes of jealousy, hatred, or revenge. 


SECOND DAY, NOVELLA IV. 

The country bordering on the sea-coast on the way from Reggio to 
Gaetahas ever been esteemed the most delightful region of Italy, and 
that part of it near to Salerno, wliich looks direct upon the sea, and 
which the inhabitants call the coast of Malfi, is full of small towns, 
gardens, an^ fountains, and abounds in trade and merchandise. In 
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one of these towns, called Ravello, many rich mdn are still to be 
found, and not long since a very wealthy man dwelt there, named 
Landolfo Ruffolo, who not being content with the riches he had 
acquired, but coveting to double them, was in danger of losing both 
his fortune and his life together. This man, after the custom of mer- 
chants, having made his calculations, purchased a large ship, and 
lading her with an assortment of merchandise, sailed to the Isle of 
Cyprus. When, however, he arrived there with his cargo, he found a 
number of vessels which had anticipated him with goods of the same 
description as his own ; in consequence of which he was not only 
obliged to sell his cargo at a cheap rate, but almost to give it away, to 
his great loss and mortification. Whereupon grieving exceedingly, 
and not knowing what to do, seeing himself thus suddenly reduced 
from a state of afifluencc to low poverty, he resolved to die, or to 
indemnify himself for his losses on other people, rather than to return 
home a beggar, after having always maintained the rank of a wealthy 
man. Having found a purchaser for his own ship, he with the money 
arising from it, and from the proceeds of his merchandise, purchased 
a small swift-sailing brigantine, well calculated for a pirate vessel, 
which he fitted up with everything requisite for a service of tliat 
nature. He now began to capture the vessels of other merchants, but 
particularly of the Turks, and fortune in this enterprise favoured him 
more than she had done in his mercantile adventures. In the space 
of one year he had robbed and taken so much from the Turks, that he 
was not only indemnified for the loss of all his merchandise, but his 
wealth was wholly doubled. Finding Ins misfortunes thus liberally 
requited, and being now content, and thinking it w’ould be folly to 
hazard this second fortune, he concluded on leturning home, and 
lesolved not to risk his money in the purchase of any more merchandise, 
but to return in the same vessel in which he had repaired his losses. 
He accordingly ordered his men to put forth their oars with all 
expedition. When they were now in the mid-ocean, a gale arose 
whicli was not only contrary to their course, but caused such a dread- 
ful sea, that the small boat being unable to live in it, they made all 
haste to land, and in the expectation of a more friendly wind entered 
a little port in a small island, and there sheltered themselves. A little 
time after, two great carracks of Genoa, on their letiirn from Constan- 
tinople, diivcn by the same storm, also sought a refuge in the same 
port. The people on board the latter seeing the owner’s name, and 
hearing him to be very rich, blocked up her passage ; and as men 
are naturally addicted to covet after money and spoil, they resolved 
to make her their own as a prize at sea. Landing, therefore, some of 
their men, well armed with crossbows and other weapons, they pre- 
vented any person issuing out of the vessel, and entering on board, 
took full possession of her, throwing all the men overboard, and sparing 
only Landolfo himself, whom they put on board one of the carracks, 
leaving him nothing but his clothes ; and having rifled the vessel of 
all her treasure, they sunk her in the sea. • 

On the day following, the storm having abated, the carracks again 
set sail, and had fi prosperous voyage until evening, when the wind 
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beg^ to blow with more violence than before, and swelled the sea in 
such rude storms, that the two vessels were separated from each other. 
The carrack ih which the wretched Landolfo lay was by the fury of 
the tempest driven against a rock (beneath the isle of Cephalonia), 
and, like a glass against a wall, dashed into a thousand pieces, the 
goods and merchandise, chests, coffers, and beds, and other things, 
floating in the sea. But notwithstanding the darkness of the night 
and raging of the waves, the crew attempted to save their lives, some 
by 'swimming, and others by catching hold of such things as floated 
near them, amongst whom the miserable Landolfo, desirous to save 
his life if possible, espied a chest or coffer bcfoie him, ordained to be 
the means of saving him from drowning. Now, alihough the day 
before he had wished for death infinite times rather than to return 
home in such wretched poverty, yet, seeing how other nirn strove to 
save their -lives, he took advantage of this favour offered luin, and 
keeping fast hold of the coffer as well as lie could, and benv^ diivcn 
at will by the winds and waves, he supported himself till day npi’-earcd. 
He then looked ail around him, and saw nothing but clouds, the sea, 
the coffer, which one while slipped from under liini, and at another 
time supported him, as the winds and waves drove h. A)! tluit day 
and the ensuing night he floated on the water, drinkiny; more than he 
wished, and nearly perishing for food. The next morning, by the tvill 
of Piovidcnce or the force of the winds, LandoUo, who was well-mgh 
become a sponge, holding his arms strongly al^out the cliest, as a man 
in fear of drowning snatches at the smallest succour, drew near unto 
the shore of the island of Corfu, w'here, by good fortune, a poor woman, 
but a notable housewife, was scouring her dishes wit li the raltwucr 
and sand. When she saw the chest drawing neai her. and not Ijjing 
able to discover what it was, she grew fearful, and ieihir>g hum it, 
cried out aloud. Landolfo had not the power to speak to her, if he 
had seen her, being exhausted and almost senseless ; but even as the 
winds and waves pleased, the chest \vas driven still ne.irer to the land, 
and then the woman perceived that it had the form of a coffer, and 
looking more carefully, beheld two arms extended over it, and after- 
wards she perceived the face of a man, thougli she was not able to 
judge whether or not he were alive. Moved by charitable and womanly 
compassion, she stepped in among the billows, and getting fast iiold 
of Landolfo by the hair of his head, drew both the chest and him to 
land, and calling for her daughter tolielp her, with much difficulty she 
unfolded his arms from the chest, setting, it upon her daughter’s head, 
and then between them Landolfo was led into the towm, and there 
conveyed into a warm rotom, where, by care, he soon recovered his 
strength, leaving been benumbed with extreme cold. After administer- 
ing to him broth and wine, his senses became somewhat restored, and 
he saw where he was, but knew not in what manner he had been 
brought thither, until the good womait showed him the coffer that had 
kept him floating on" the waves, and, next to God, had been the means 
of saving his life. The chest seemed of such slender weight that 
nothing of any vanue could be expected in it, either to recompense the 
Womatrs great pains and kindness bestowed on him, or for any matter 
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of his own benefit. Nevertheless, the woman being absent, he opened 
the chest, and found innumerable precious stones therein, some costly 
and curious set in gold, and others not fixed in any%etal. Being 
instantly aware of their great worth and value, from his knowledge of 
such articles, he became much comforted, thanking God for his great 
success, and such an admirable means of deliverance from danger. 
Then reflecting that in a short space of time he had been twice beaten 
and buffeted by fortune, lest a third misfortune might follow, he con- 
sulted with himself how he might safely bring so rich a booty to his 
own house. Wherefore, that no suspicion might attach to him, having 
taken out the jewels, he told the good woman that the chest was of 
no further service to him ; but if she pleased to lend him a small 
sack or b:ig, slic might keep the coffer, as it might be useful to her 
in divers wnys in her house. The woman gladly conformed to his 
desires, .md Lundolfo returned her infinite thanks for the kindness 
she had sliown him; and thro\\ing his sack on his neck, passed by 
sea to Ih'anuitio, and from thence to Tranium, where the merchants 
of the city bestowed good garments on liim, he acquainting them with 
his disastioii'^ fortunes, but not a w^ord concerning his last good 
success Eeiug come home in safety to Ravello, he fell on his knees 
and thankee ( lod for all His rtcrcics to linn. Then opening the sack, 
and viewing the jc'v jH more at leisure than he had formerly done, he 
found them to be of such great value, that, selling them only at a very 
leasonablc price, he wcas three times licher than wdicn he departed 
fiom his home. Having disposed of them all, he sent a large sum of 
money to the good woman at Corfu, wfto had rescued him out of the 
sea, and ''•aved his life in a danger so dreadful. 'I'he like he did at 
Tranium io the merchants that had newly clothed him, living richly 
upon the lemainder, and never adventuring more on the sea, but 
ending his days in wealth and honour. 


EIGHTH DAY, NOVELLA III. 

There dwelt not long since in our city of Florence, a place which 
has indeed always possessed a variety of character and manners, a 
painter named Calandrino, a man of simple mind, and much addicted 
to novelties. The most part of his time he spent in the company of 
two brother painters, the one called Bruno and the other Buffalmacco, 
both men of humour and mirth, and somewhat satirical. These men 
often visited Calandrino, and found much entertainment in his original 
and unaffected simplicity of mine}. There lived in Florence at the 
same time a young man of very engaging manners, witty, and agreeable, 
called Maso del Saggio, who hearing of the extreme simplicity of 
Calandrino, resolved to derive some amusement from his love of the 
marvellous, and to excite his curiosity by some novel and wonderful 
tales. Happening, therefore, to meet him one day in the Church of St. 
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John, and observing him attentively engaged in admiring the painting 
and^ sculpture of the tabernacle, which had been lately placed over the 
altar in that church, he thought he had found a fit opportunity of put- 
ting his scheme in execution, and acquainting one of his friends with 
his intentions, they walked together to the spot where Calandrino was 
seated by himself, and seeming not to be aware of his presence, began 
to converse between themselves of the qualities of various kinds of 
precious stones, of which Maso spoke with all the confidence of an 
experienced and skilful lapidary. Calandrino lent a ready ear to their 
conference, and rising from his seat, and perceiving from their loud 
speaking that their conversation was not of a private nature, he 
accosted them. Maso was not a little delighted at this, and pursuing 
his discourse, Calandrino at length asked him where these stones were 
to be found. Maso replied ; “ They mostly abound in Berlinzone, 
near a city of the Baschi, in a country called Bengodi, in which the 
vines are tied with sausages, a goose is sold for a penny, and the 
goslings given into the bargain ; where there is also a high mountain 
made of Parmesan grated cheese, whereon dwell people whose sole 
employ is to make macaroni and other dainties, boiling them with 
capon broth, and afterwards throwing them out to all who choose to 
catch them ; and near to the mountain runs a river of white wine, 
the best that was ever drunk, and without one drop of water in it.’’ 
“ Oh !” exclaimed Calandrino, ‘Svhat a delightful country to live 
in ! But pray, sir, tell me what do they witli the capons after they 
have boiled them?” “The Baschi/' said Maso, “eat them all!” 
“ Have you,” said Calandrino, “ over been in that country ? ” “ How,” 
answered Maso, “ do you ask me, if I were ever there ? A thousand 
limes at the least 1 ” “ And how far, I pray you, is this happy land from 
our city ?” quoth Calandrino. “ In tiuih,” replied Maso, “the miles 
are scarcely to be numbered ; but for the most part we travel when we 
are in our beds at night, and if a man dream aright, he may be there 
in a few minutes.” “ Surely, sir,” said Calandrino, “ it is further hence 
than to Abruzzo?” “ Undoubtedly,” replied Maso, “ but to a willing 
mind no travel is tedious.” Calandrino observing that Maso delivered 
all these speeches with a steadfast and grave countenance, and without 
any gesture that he could construe into distrust, gave as much credit 
to them as to any matter of manifest truth, and said with much sim- 
plicity, “ Believe me, sir, the journey is too far for me to undertake ; 
but if it w’ere somewhat nearer, 1 should like to accompany you thither 
to see them make this macaroni, and take my fill of it. But now we 
are conversing, allow me, sir, to ask you whether or not any of the 
precious stones you just now spoke of are to be found in that country ?’• 

“ Yes, ipdeed,” replied Maso; “there are two kinds of them to be 
found in those territories, and both possessing eminent virtues. The 
one kind are the sandstones of Settigniano and of Montisci, which are 
of such excellent quality, that when millstones or grindstones are to be 
made, they knead the sand as they do meal, and make them in what 
form they«please, in which respect they have a saying there, that 
grace is from God and millstones from Montisci ! Such plenty are 
there of these millstones, so lightly here esteemed among u$ as 
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emeralds are with them, that there are whole mountains of them far 
greater than our Montehiorello, which shine with a prodigious bright- 
ness at midnight, if you will believe me. They moreover cut and 
polish these millstones, and enchase them in rings, which are sent to 
the great Soldan, who givCs whatever price they ask for them. The 
other is a stone which most of our lapidaries call heliotropium,' and is 
of admirable virtue, for whoever carries it about his person is thereby 
rendered invisible as long as he ^leases.” Calandrino then said, 
This is wonderful indeed ; but where else are these latter kind to be 
found ?” To which Maso replied, '‘They are not unfrequently to l>e 
found on our Mugnone.” “Of what size and colour is this stone?** 
said Calandrino, “ It is of various sizes,” replied Maso, “ some larger 
than others, but unifonnly black.” Calandf iso treasuring up all these 
things in his mind, and pretending to have some urgent business on 
hand, took leave of Maso, secretly proposing to himself to go in quest 
of these stones, but resolved to do nothing until he had first seen his 
friends Bruno and Bufifalmncco, to whom he was much attached. He^ 
went therefore immediately in pursuit of them, in order that they 
three might have the honour of first discovering these stones, and 
consumed the whole morning in looking for them. At last recollecting 
that they were painting in the convent of the sisters of Faenza, neglect- 
ing all other affairs, and though the cold was extreme, he ran to them 
in all haste, and thus addressed them ; “My good friends, if you will 
follow my advice, we three may shortly become the richest men in 
Florence, for I have just now learnt from aTnan of undeniable veracity 
that in Mugnone there is to be found a stone which renders any 
person that carries it about him invisible at his pleasure ; and if you 
will be persuaded by me, we will all three go there before any one else 
to look for it, and we shall find it to a certainty, because 1 know its 
description ; and when we have found it, \vc have nothing to do but 
to put it in our pockets, and go to the tables of the bankers and 
money-changers, winch wc see daily loaded with gold and silver, and 
help ourselves to as much as we please. Nobody can detect us, for 
we sliall be invisible, and we shall thus speedily become rich without 
toiling all day on these church walls like slimy snails, as we poor 
artists are forced to do.” Bruno and Buffalmacco heating this, began 
to smile, and looking archly at each other, seemed to express their 
surprise, and greatly commended the advice of Calandrino, Buffal- 
macco then asked Calandrino what the stone was called. Calandrino, 
who had but a stupid memory, had utterly forgotten the name of the 
stone, and therefore said, “What need have we of the name, since we 
are so well assured of its virtues ? Let us not delay any longer, but 
go off in search of it.” “But of what shape is it?” said Bruno. 
Calandrino replied, “They arc to be found of all shapes, but 
uniformly black : therefore it seems to me that we had better collect 
all the stones that we find black, and we shall then be certain to find 
it among them; but let us depart without further loss^of time.” 
Bruno signified his assent, but turning to Buffalmacco, said, “J 
fully .Agree vrith Calandrino, but I do not think that this is the proper 
time lor our search, as the sun is now high, and is so hot that 
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dh£tU find nil the stones on Mugnone dried and parched,, and 
the very blackest will how seem whitest. But in the morning, wjien 
the dew ison'the ground, and before the sun has dried the earth, every 
stone will have its true colour. Besides, there are many labourers 
now working in the ^lain, who, seeing us occupied in so serious a 
search, may gues^ what we are seeking for, and may chance to find 
the Stones before uS, and We may then have our labour for our pains. 
Therefore, in my opinion, this is an enterprise that should be taken in 
hand early in the morning, when the black stones will be easily dis- 
tinguished from the white, and a festival day were the best of all others, 
as there will be nobody abroad to discover us/' Buffalmacco applauded 
the advice of Bruno, and Calandrino assenting, to it, they agreed that 
Sunday morning next cnswing should be the time when they would 
all go in pursuit of the stone, but Calandrino entreated them above 
all things not to reveal it to any person living, as it was confided to 
him in strict secrecy. Falling therefore on other subjects, Calandrino 
told them the wonders he had heard of the land of Bengodi, main- 
taining with solemn oaths and protestations that they were all true. 
Calandrino then took his departure, and the other two agreed upon 
the course they should pursue with him for their own amusement. 
Calandrino waited impatiently for the Sunday morning, when he 
called upon his companions before break of day. They all three 
went out of the city at the gate of San Gallo, and did not halt until 
they came to the plain of Mugnone, where they immediately com- 
menced their search for the marvellous stone. Calandrino went steal- 
ing on before the other two, persuading himself that he wns born to 
find the heliotropium ; and looking on every side of him, he rejected 
all other stones but the black, with which he first filled his breast, and 
afterwards both his pockets. He then took oft his large painting apron, 
which he fastened with his girdle in the manner of a sack, and filled 
it also ; and still not satisfied, he spread abroad his cloak, which being 
also loaded with stones, he bound up carefully for fear of losing the 
very least of them. Buffalmacco and Bruno during this time atten- 
tively eyed Calandrino, and observing that he had now completely 
loaded himself, and that their dinner hour was drawing nigh, Bruno, 
according to their scheme of merriment, said to Buffalmacco, pretend- 
ing not to see Calandrino, although he was not far from them, Buf- 
falmacco, what is become of Calandrino?" Buffalmacco, who saw 
him close at hand, gazing all around as if desirous to find him, replied, 
" I saw him even now before us, hard by." “ Undoubtedly," said 
Bruno, has given us the slip, and gone secretly home to dinner, 
and making fools of us, has left us to pick up black stones on these 
scorching plains of -Mugnone." " Indeed he has served us right,” 
said Buffalmacco, for allowing ourselves to be gulled by such stories, 
nor could any but we two have been so credulous as to believe in the 
virtues of this heliotropium." Calandrino hearing them make use of 
these woids while he stood so near to them, imagined that he had 
possessed himself of the genuine stone, alid that by virtue of its 
qualities he was become invisible to his companions. His joy^ was 
now unbounded, and without saying --a word he resolved to return 
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home with all speed, leaving his fxiends to provide for .themselves, 
Bufialmacco perceiving his intent, said to Bruno, ^‘Why should we 
remain here any longer ? Let us return to the city,” To which Bruno 
replied, ^‘Yes, let us go; but I vow to God Calandrino shall no 
more make a fool of me, and were I now as near as I was not 
long since, I would give him such a remembrance on the heel with 
this dint stone as should stick by him for a month, and teach him a 
lasting lesson for abusing his friends,” and ere he had well finished 
his words, he struck Calandrino a violent blow on the heel with the 
stone. Though the blow was evidently very painful, Calandrino still 
preserved his silence, and only mended his pace. Buffalmacco then 
selecting another large flint stone, said to Bruno, Thou seest this 
pebble ! If Calandrino were but here, he should have a brave knock 
cn the loins,’* and taking aim, he threw it, and struck Calandrino a 
violent blow on the back ; and then all the way along the plain of 
Mugnone they did nothing but pelt him with stones, jesting and laugh- 
ing until they came to the gates of San. Gallo. They then threw down 
the remainder of the stones they had gathered, and stepping before 
Calandrino into the gateway, acquainted the guards with the whole 
matter, who, m order to support the jest, would not seem to see Cal- 
andriuo as he passed by them, and were exceedingly amused to 
observe him sweat and gioan under his burthensome load* Without 
testing himself in any place, he proceeded straight to his own house, 
which was situated near to the mills ; fortune favouring him so far 
in the course of his adventures, that as he passed along the river- 
side, and afterwards through part of the city, he was neither met nor 
seen by any one, as everybody was then at dinner. Calandrino, 
ready to sink under his burthen, at length entered his own house. 
His wife, a handsome and discreet woman of the name of Monna 
Tess.^, happciKd to be t,tanding al the head of the stairs on his 
airival, and being disconcerted and impatient at his Jong absence, 
somewhat angrily exclaimed, ‘‘ I thought that the devil would never 
let thee conic home! All the city have dined, and \(t we must 
remain without our dinner.” When Calandrino heaid these words, 
and found that he was not invisible to his wife, he fell into a fit of 
rage, and exclaimed, Wietch as thou ait, thou hast uttcily undone 
me ; but I will reward thee for it and ascending into a small room, 
and there ridding himself of his burthen of stones, he ran down again 
to his wife, and seizing her by the hair of the head, and throwing her 
on the ground, beat and kicked her in the most unmerciful manner, 
giving her so many blows, in spite of all her tears and submission, 
that she was not able to move. Buffalmacco and Bruno, after they 
had spent some time in laughter with the guards at the gate, followed 
Calandrino at their leisure, and arriving at the door of his house, and 
hearing the disturbance upstairs between Calandrino and his wife, 
they called out to him. Calandrino, still in a furious rage, came to 
the window, and entreated they would come up to him* Tiiey, coun- 
terfeiting great surprise, ascended the stairs, and found the chamber 
floor, covered with stones, and Calandrino*s wife seated in a corner, 
her uxnbs severely biuised,her hair dishevelled, and her face bleeding, 
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and on the other side CaUndrino himself, wearied and exhausted, flung 
on a chair. After regarding him for some time, they said, ^‘How now, 
Calandrino, art thou about building a house, that thou hast provided 
thyself with so many loads of stones?” and then added, “And Monna 
Tessa! what has happened to her? You surely have been beating 
her! What is the meaning of this?” Calandrino, exhausted with 
carrying the stones and with his furious gust of passion, and moreover 
with the misfortune which he considered had befallen him, could not 
collect sufficient spirits to speak a single word in reply. Whereupon 
Buffalmacco said further, “ Calandrino, if you have cause for anger in 
any other quarter, yet you should not have made such mockery of your 
friends as you have done to-day, carrying us out to the plains of 
Mugnone, like a couple of fools, and leaving us there without taking 
leave of us, or so much as bidding us good-day. But be assured this 
is the last lime thou wilt ever serve us in this manner.” Calandrino, 
somewhat recovered, replied, “ Alas ! my friends, be not offended ; the 
case is very different to what you imagine. Unfortunate man that I 
am ! the rare and precious stone that you speak of I found, and will 
relate the whole truth to you. You must know then, that when you 
asked each other the first time what was become of me, I was hard 
by you, not more than two yards* distance ; and perceiving that you 
saw me not, I went before you, smiling to myself to hear you vent 
your rage upon me,” and proceeding m his discourse, he recounted 
all that had happened^ on his way home ; and to convince them, 
showed them where he was struck on the back and on the heel ; and 
further added, “As I passed through the gales, I saw you standing 
with the guards, but by virtue of the stone I earned in my bosom, was 
undiscovered of you all, and in going through the streets I met many 
friends and acquaintances, who are in the daily habit of stopping and 
conversing with me, and yet none of them addressed me, as I passed 
invisible to them all. But at length arriving at my own house, this 
fiend of a woman waiting on the stairs’ head, by ill luck happened to 
sec me, as you well know that women cause all things to lose their 
virtue ; so that I, who might have called myself the only happy man 
in Florence, am now the most miserable of all. Therefore did I 
justly beat her as long as my strength would allow me, and I know no 
reason why 1 should not yet tear her in a thousand pieces, for I may 
well curse the day of our marriage, and the hour she entered my 
\ house.” Buffalmacco and Bruno, when they heard this, feigned the 
greatest astonishment, though they were ready to burst with laughter, 
hearing Calandrino so confidently assert that he had found the won- 
derful stone, and lost it again by his wife’s' speaking to him. But 
when they saw him rise in a rage, with intent to beat her again, they 
stepped between them, protesting that his w'ife was in nowdse to 
blame, but rather he himself, who knowing beforehand that women 
cause all things to lose their virtue, had not expressly commanded her 
not to be seen in his presence all that day, until he had satisfied him- 
self of the real qualities of the stone ; and that doubtless Providence 
had deprived him of this good fortune, because though his friends had 
accompanied him and assisted him in the search, he bad deceived 
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them, and had not allowed them to participate in the benefit of the 
discovery. After much more conversation they with difficulty recon- 
ciled him to his wife, and leaving him overwhelmed with grief for 
the loss of the heliotropium, took their departure. 


TENTH DAY, NOVEIXA IIL 

In the country of Cathay, if we may give faith to the relation of 
certain Genoese mariners, and other persons who have visited those 
parts, there once Jived a man of the name of Nathan, of noble extrac- 
tion, and rich beyond belief. Having his residence near to a great 
road, all people who travelled from the West to the East, or departed 
from the East to the West, were of necessity obliged to jfass his 
abode, and possessing a noble and liberal mind, and desirous that his 
name should be fam(3us for hospitality, with the assistance of some of 
the first architects of the country, he built in a short space of time one 
of the most magnificent palaces ever beheld, and furnished it in a 
most sumptuous manner wuh everything becoming a man of his high 
rank ; and having moreover a niimeious and beautiful family, his 
house became the scat of mirth and festivity, all persons both on their 
arrival and on their departure being treated with singular honour and 
respect. He pci severed so long in this laudable course of conduct 
that his name was deservedly spread through the West as well as the 
East, and being now full of years, but nothing abated in his noble 
style of living, it happened that the fame of his hospitality reached the 
ears of a young man called Mitridanes, living in a country not very 
distant from his own. This young man finding himself not less lich 
than Nathan, and becoming envious of his fame, resolved within him- 
self, by his superior hospitality, to eclipse the liberality of Nathan. 
Having therefore erected a palace similar to that of Nathan, he 
opened his gates with the most unbounded hospitality to all comers, 
and in a short time became justly renowned for his generosity. It 
happened one day as Mitridanes sate all alone in the court of his 
})alace, that a poor woman entering at one of the gates, asked alms 
from him and received them, and returning by the second gate, again 
asked and again received, and so successively to the twelfth gate ; 
but returning for the thirteenth time, Mitridanes accosting her, said, 
“ Good woman, methinks )'c»u are extremely urgent in your request,” 
at the same time, however, bestowing his alms as before, when 
the old woman heard these words, she exclaimed, “Oh, boundless 
charity of Nathan ! 1 entered at the two-and-thirty gates of his 

palace, asking alms, and was never recognised by him, but re- 
ceived at each of them, and I am here arrived only at the thir- 
teenth, and 1 am recognised and reproved ; ” and thus speaking, with- 
out again returning, she departed. Mitridanes, when nc had re- 
flected oh the words of the old woman, which added to the fame of 
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Nathan and so much diminished his own, was seized with a sudden 
passion, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Alas 1 when shall I only attain to the liber- 
ality of Nathan, for to surpass him I have no hope, when I am so far 
behind him in such trifling matters? Tnjly all my endeavours will 
be vain unless he be removed, which if his great age does not speedily 
effect, I must perform with my own hands ; ” and rising in this frame 
of mind, without Communicating his intentions to any one, he departed 
with a few attendants on horseback, and on the third day, arriving 
in the neighbourhood of Nathan’s palace, he desired his attendants 
not to make him known, and to procure themselves lodgings, and 
wait for his return. The evening now drawing on, he proceeded for- 
wards alone, and happened to meet Nathan himself near his own 
palace, who, in a plain dress, was indulging in a solitary walk for his 
recreation. Mitridanes, not knowing him, asked him if he could direct 
him to the residence of Nathan, Nathan cheerfully answered, ‘<My 
son, there is no one in this country who can instruct you better on 
that head than myself, and, if it be agreeable to )ou, 1 will show you 
the way.” Mitridanes replied that he would in that do him a great 
kindness, but that he wished neither to be known nor seen of Nathan. 
To this Nathan answered, “Your request in this respect shall be 
observed, since such is your wish.” Mitridanes then dismounting from 
his horse, and entering into agreeable conversation with Nathan, they 
proceeded together towards the palace. They were no sooner arrived 
there, than Nathan made signs to one of his servants to take the young 
man’s horse, and, whispering at the same time in his ear, directed that 
neither he nor any of his household should discover him to the young 
man. As soon as they entered the palace, he placed Mitridanes in a 
sumptuous chamber, where none saw him except the seiwants who 
were appointed to wait on him, and, paying him the greatest possible 
respect, he himself remained to keep him company. Mitridanes being 
thus left alone with Nathan, although he held him in great reverence 
for his age, atleng’^h asked him who he was ; to which Nathan replied, 
“ 1 am, as you see, but a poor servant of Nathan, who have grown up 
with him from infancy, and am now like him well stricken in years ; 
yet hath he never bestowed any other advancement upon me than 
what you see, in which respect, how much soever other men may 
commend him, yet have I no cause to do it.” These words afforded 
some hope to Mitridanes that he might be enabled, by a proper degree 
of caution, to put in execution hiS wicked detennination. Nathan 
now in a courteous manner asked him in return who he was, and the 
btisiness which led him to the palace, offering his advice and assist- 
ance to the utmost of his power. Mitridanes for some time debated 
within himself what to reply ; but resolving at last to confide his in- 
tentions, with great circumlocution he entreated his secrecy, and after 
that his counsel and aid, and then informed him who he was and the 
object of his visit, and communicated his whole design to him. When 
Nathan had heard this explanation, and saw the evil intentions of 
MitridaneSi he was sensibly moved, but with great presence of mind 
and an unaltered countenance replied, Your father, Mitridanes, was 
an honourable man, and I perceive that you are determined not to 
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degenerate from him, having adopted so noble a system of hospitality, 
and I very much commend you for the envy you bear to the virtues of 
Nathan, for if there were sufficient of such noble deeds, the world, 
which is 'now most miserable, would soon become good and happy. 
The proposition which you have made known to me shall assuredly 
be kept secret, in which, though I cannot give you any great aid, I 
will yet communicate a piece of intelligence that may be of service to 
you. You must know, then, that about half a mile distant from hence 
there is a small wood, in wnich Nathan is accustomed to walk alone 
almost every morning, making it his recreation for a considerable space 
of time. It will then be an easy matter for you to find him there and 
accomplish your object. If you should succeed in slaying him, you 
may then return home without intenuption, not indeed, by the way 
you came, but by another road which you will find as you leave the 
wood, on your left hand, and though somewhat wild and overgrown 
with underw'ood, it will be a nearer and safer way to your house.” 
Mitridanes, when he had received this information, and Nathan had 
left him, secretly rejoined his attendants, and told them where to wait 
for him on the following day. Early the next morning, Nathan, in 
conformity with the counsel he gave to Mitridanes, departed alone to 
the wood, the place appointed for his death, Mitridanes liaving risen, 
and taken up his bow’ and his sword (not having any other arms with 
him), and mounting his horse, proceeded to the wood, w'herc he dis- 
covered Nathan w'alking at sonic distance all alone, taking his usual 
recreation ; and reflecting that before he slew him he should like 
to sec him and speak with him, he Yode suddenly up to him, and 
seizing him by the band of his bonnet, cried, “ Die ! wretch as thou 
ait !” To which Nathan answered only, ‘‘It is meet that I should." 
Mitridanes, when he heard his voice, looked upon his face, and 
immediately recognised him to be the same man who had received 
him with s6 much benignity and familiarity, and had counselled him 
so faithfully ; and his fury instantly subsiding, and his revenge turning 
into shame, he cast away the sword which he had drawn for the pur- 
pose of slaying him, and dismounting from his horse, threw himself 
in tears at the feet of Nathan, saying, ‘‘Dearest father, I humbly 
confess your unbounded liberality, perceiving with what caution you 
have manifested your spirit to me ; and God, who has had a greater 
regard to my duty than I have myself had, has at this moment of my 
utmost need opened my intellectual eyes, which wretched envy had 
closed, and the readier you have been to favour me, the more deeply 
do I deplore my transgression. Revenge yourself on me, therefore, in 
whatever way you judge most suitable to my offence.” Nathan then 
raising Mitridanes from the ground, and kissing his cheek and ten- 
derly embracing him, said, “ My son, with regaid to your attempt on 
my life, whatever you may term it, there is no need for yoi^ either to 
ask or receive pardon, since it was not through malice, but a desire 
of being reputed more estimable than me, that you did it. Re assured 
therefore of my good will, and believe that no other man will love you 
with the affection which I bear towards you, justly appreciating the 
magnanimity of your mind, which was bent, not on amassing heaps 
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of money, as wretched misers do, but on spending it with liberality. 
Nor blush at having wished to become famous by my death, nor think 
that it excites my surprise. . The most potent emperors and kings, 
instigated by the same feelings as yourself, have often slain, not one 
man only, as you wished to have done, but countless multitudes of 
men, and have burnt and destroyed cities in order to extend their 
dominions and perpetuate their fame. Therefore, when you designed 
to render yourself famous by taking my life, you did not contemplate 
anything new or strange, but only a thing of common occurrence.’’ 
Mitridanes could not receive this apology as any excuse for his own 
evil designs, but thanking Nathan for the kindness he had manifested, 
expressed his astonishment that Nathan should have assented to his 
plan, and plotted and contrived his own death. To which Nathan 
replied, ‘‘ Mitridanes, 1 do not wish that you should feel surprised 
eitlier at my advice or my disposition of nnnd, for it was my object 
to gratify you in what you were ambitious of effecting, as no one ever 
came to my house whom I did not satisfy to the utmost of my power 
in the wav most agreeable to him; and seeing that you came heie 
with a desire to possess yourself of my life, in order that you mi;.;iit 
not be the only person who ever departed from me dissatisfied, I im- 
mediately resolved to give it you, and I now pray and entreat yon that, 
if you are still desirous of it, you will take it and satisfy yourself, ns I 
know not how I could better dispose of it. I have now lived eighty 
)'ears, and they have passed away m pleasure and happiness, and I 
know from the course of nature and the departure of my contem- 
poraries, that I have only a short span of life remaining. I therefore 
consider it much better to give away that as I have been in the habit 
of bestowing iny other treasures, than to keep it until it shall be rudely 
forced from me by nature. A hundred years w^ould indeed be a poor 
gift ; how much less then are six or eight years, which are all 1 can 
expect ! Take my life, then, I entreat you, if it be agreeable to you ; 
for whilst I have lived, I never found any one else that was desirous 
of having it, and I know not when any one else may ask for it, if you 
do not accept of it ; and if I should not find any one to take it, I know 
that the longer I keep it, the less value it will be of, and therefore, lest 
it should become quite vile and useless, I pray you to accept of it.’" 
Mitridanes, deeply blushing wdth shame, replied, “ God forbid, sir, 
that I should lake so dear a thing as your life, and may God pardon 
me for my evil designs. Rather than diminish the term of your life, 
1 would gladly, if it were in my ]>owcr, add mine own to lengthen it.” 
‘‘And will you then indeed add to it,” Nathan smartly replied, “and 
oblige me to do that to you which as yet I never did unto any man, 
naniely, rob you to enrich myself?” “ Certainly,” said Mitridanes. 
“Then,” said Nathan, “you shall do as I direct. You shall remain 
a young man as you are here in my house, and shall have the name 
of Nathan, and 1 will go to your residence, and call myself Mitridanes.” 
To which Mitridanes replied, “ If indeed I knew how to act like you, 
I would without hesitation accept your ofifer; but since it is very 
evident that^.ny deeds would diminish the reputation of Nathan, and 
as I am not desirous to destroy in another that which I cannot myself 
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obtain, I will not accept your offer ; but, as you“have worthily taught 
me, will live contented with niy own condition/' This and much more 
agreeable conversation passed between Nathan and Mitridanes as 
they returned to the palace, where Nathan sumptuously entertained 
Mitridanes for many days, and encouraged by every means in his 
power his noble spirit of emulation. And Mitriijanes, now wishing to 
return to his own house with his attendants, Nathan having bade him 
fcircwell, he departed, having found by good Experience that he could 
never hope to surpass Nathan in liberality. 


TKNTH DAY, NOVELLA IX. 

It is well known that in the time of the Emperor Fredeiic I. there 
was a general confederacy throughout Christendom for the purpose 
of recovering the Holy Land from the infidels. Of which circum- 
stance, Saladin, a noble lord, and at that time Soldan of Babylon, 
having early intelligence, resolved in his own mind to obtain a per- 
sonai view of llie preparations the Christians were making for their 
crusade, in order the better to provide for his own defence. Having 
iherefoie put in order all his affairs in Egypt, and giving out that he 
was going on a pilgi image, and accompanied by three of his principal 
lords and counsellors, and with three aflendants only, he set off on his 
journey under the disguise of a merchant. After having gone througli 
many Christian countries, and travelling through Lnmbaidy in order 
to pass the inountains, it happened that in going between Milan and 
Pavia, and evening coming on, tbey fell in with a gentleman, Messer 
Tordlo d’Istria of< Pavia, who with his attendants, and dogs, and 
falcons, was then passing his time at a beautiful seat which he pos- 
sessed on the Tesino. As soon as Messer Torello observed the 
travellers, and saw that they w'cre gentlemen and strangers, he w’as 
desirous of paying respect to them ; and on Saladin asking one of his 
attendants how far it was to Pavia, and whether or not they could 
reach the city in good time, IMesser Torello did not allow his servant 
to reply, but accosting them himself, said, You cannot, gentlemen, 
reach Pavia this evening in time to pass the gates.” Then,” said 
vSaladin, have the kindness to inform us (as we are strangers) where 
we may obtain a lodging for the night.” Messer Torello answered, 
“ 'rhis I will cheerfully do. I was just on the eve of sending one of 
my people to the neighbourhood of Pavia on an errand. I ivill theu- 
fore send him wdtli you, and he will conduct you to a place where 
1 hope you will find good enterUiinment.” Then addressing himself 
to one of the most discreet of his servants, he directed him how to act, 
and sent him with the strangers ; and hastening himself with all 
despatch to his own house, he ordered as elegant a suppej as the time 
would allow to be prepared, and the tables to he laid in the garden ; 
and having done this, he returned to the door to receive his guests. 
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The servant engagingf^ the travellers in conversation on various sub- 
jects, led them a little way round through the country to his master’s 
house, without informing them to what place he was conducting them. 
As soon as Messer Torello saw them approach, he advanced to them 
on foot, and receiving them with a smile, said, “ Gentlemen, you are 
very welcome/’ Saladin, who was a polite man, saw that this gentle- 
man, being in doubt whether or not they might have accepted an 
invitation for the night, had thus by a friendly stratagem conducted 
them to his own house, and said, “ Sir, if it were possible to chide 
a gentleman for his hospitality, wc might chide you, wdio (to say 
nothing of our having interrupted you on your journey) have thus 
brought us to share your noble courtesy when we had no claim on 
you but from our inquiry on the road.” Messer Torello discreetly and 
eloquently replied, “ Gentlemen, this reception which I have given 
you is, I know, in respect of your rank, a poor one indeed, but in truth 
you could not find any eligible place out of Pavia this evening, and 
I beg you therefore not to murmur that you have been thus brought 
somewhat out of your way to obtain a less uncomfortable lodging.” 
Whilst he was thus speaking, his servants came up, and received the 
travellers’ horses as they dismounted. Messer Torello then led the 
three gentlemen to the chambers prepared for them, where their boots 
were pulled off, where they were refreshed with some cool wine, and 
where they were detained in agreeable conversation until the hour of 
supper. Saladin and his companions being acquainted with the Latin 
tongue, were enabled to understand Messer Torello, ‘tind they all 
agreed amongst themselves that he was the most accomplished and 
agreeable cavalier, both in manners and in conversation, that they 
had ever met with. Messer Torello on his part rightly judged the 
travellers to be men of high birth, and deeply regretted that it was 
not in his power to invite suitaWe company to meet them, and give 
them a more honourable reception. He however determined to make 
amends the next day, and acquainting one of his servants with his 
wishes, he despatched him with his orders to Pavia, the gates of 
which were not yet shut, to his wife, a lady of a discreet and noble 
mind. He then led the travellers into his garden, and politely inquired 
their country. To which Saladin replied, “ Wc are merchants of 
Cyprus, travelling thence on our own aifairs to Paris,” Upon which 
Messer Torello said, “ Would to GocLfhat our country produced such 
gentlemen as your Cyprus produceth merchants ! ” and whilst they 
were thus conversing, supper was announced, and they were honour- 
ably served with all that the house afforded. As soon as the tables 
were withdrawn, Messer Torello judging that the travellers would be 
fatigued, conducted them to their chambers, where comfortable beds 
were prepared for them, and he himself also retired to rest. The 
serving-manvvho was despatched to Pavia communicated his message 
to his mistress, who with true magnanimity of mind immediately 
called together all the friends and servants of Messer Torello, and 
provided ewgirj^thing suitable for a grand entertainment, sending by 
torchlight to invite many of the most noble citizens to the feast, and 
arranging everything agreeably to the commands she received from 
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her husband. The nejct morning the travellers prepared for their 
departure, and Messer Torello accompanied them on horseback, taking 
his falcons with him, and leading them towards the river, where they 
for some time partook of his sport. But Saladin now requesting that 
he might have some person to direct him to Pavia, and to the best inn 
in the city, Messer Torello replied, “ I will mysdf have the pleasure to 
conduct you, as my affairs lead me thither to-day. They, believing him, 
remained satisfied, and proceeded with him oh the road, and it being 
now the third hour when they reached the city, and supposing^they 
were going to one of the principal hotels, they arrived with Messer 
Torello at his own gates, where there were nearly fifty of the chief 
citizens already in attendance to receive them as they dismounted 
from their horses. Saladin and his companions were immediately 
aware of the true state of the case, and said, Mes'^er Torello, this is 
not what we requested of you. You have done more than we wished 
the last night, when you would not allow us to proceed on our journey.'’ 
To which Messer Torello replied, “Gentlemen, for the pleasure of 
your company last night I was indebted rather to chance than to 
yourselves, which, as the hour was late, compelled you -to take shelter 
in my poor house \ but to-day I hope to be beholden to your bounty, 
and these gentlemen with me whom you see around you, to whom 
your courtesy, I feel assured, will not allow you to deny the honour of 
your company to dinner.” Saladin and his companions being thus 
overcome, dismounted and were received by the gentlemen, and politely 
conducted to their chambers, which ♦were sumptuously prepared for 
them, and having thrown off their travelling dresses and refreshed 
themselves, they entered the dining-room, which was most splendidly 
furnished, and water being offered for their hands, they were seated 
at table, and magnificently served Avith a profusion of viands, insomuch 
that the emperor himself could not have been entertained with greater 
honour. Although Saladin and his companions were men of high 
birth, and accustomed to the display of great magnificence, they were 
nevertheless astonished, and their surprise was increased the more 
when they considered the rank of their host, who they knew was not 
a nobleman, but a simple citizen. When dinner was ended and the 
tables withdrawn, after some conversation, the heat being very great, 
the gentlemen of Pavia retired to repose, and Messer Torello remained 
alone with the travellers, and entering with them into a chamber, in 
order that nothing of all his treasures might remain unseen by them, 
he ordered his lady to be called, who being very beautiful and of a 
noble presence, and attired in the richest dress, accompanied by two 
beautiful boys, her sons, advanced and gracefully saluted the strangers. 
On seeing her, they rose from their seats and received her Avith becom- 
ing respect ; and requesting her to sit dawn, showed great kindness 
to her two sons. The lady, after she had conversed with them for 
some little time, and Messer Torello going out of the^ room, politely 
inquired what country they were of and whither they were bound. 
To which inquiries the travellers replied as they had done to Messer 
Torello, The lady then with a gracious smile said, “ I see then that 
my womanly prudenlce may be of service, and I trust you Avill not be 
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SO ungracious as to refuse my humble request, nor to consider as 
unworthy of acceptance a humble gift which I mean to offer to you ; 
but bearing in mind that ladies can only give in conformity with their 
limited means, you will, I hope, rather regard the intention of the 
donor than the quality of the gift.” She then ordered to be brought 
in two robes for each of the travellers, the one lined with cloth of 
gold, and the other with costly fur, more beseeming lords than citizens 
and merchants, and three light vestments of satin richly embroidered. 
“I beg you,” she then said, ** to accept these robes, such as my husband 
wears, more especially as you are so far from your wives, and have 
already come a great distance, and have yet far to travel ; and not 
forgetting that merchants are men of delicate habits, and although 
these are of slender value, they may yet do you service.” The strangers 
were not a little amazed, and plainly saw that Messer Torello was 
determined to leave no instance of courtesy unperformed, and almost 
doubted, when they considered the costliness of these noble robes, 
whether they were not discovered by Messer Torello ; but one of them 
thus addressing the lady said, “These are indeed, madam, valuable 
gifts, nor should we think it right in us to accept of them did you not 
make it a particular request, to which we capnot give a denial.” Messer 
Torello now returning, the lady recommended them to the protection 
of God, and retired. Their servants were at the same time provided 
with suitable dresses. Messer Torello by his entreaties prevailed on 
them to stay over the day with hini ; and having reposed a while, and 
clothed themselves in their new robes, they rode with Messer Torello 
through the city, and when the hour of supper approached they were 
again magnificently entertained. At a late hour they retired to rest, 
and the next day, when they came to depart, they found in the place 
of their horses, which were overwearied with travel, three beautiful 
palfreys and fresh horses for their attendants ; which, when Saladin 
observed, he turned to his companions and said, “ By Allah ! I never 
met with a more accomplished, courteous, and affable man than 
this Torello ; and if all the Christian kings bear their offices as nobly 
as this gentleman his knighthood, the Sultan of Babylon will not be 
able to resist the approach of one of them, much less so many as we 
see preparing for war ; ” and thus, after an interchange of much kind 
language, returning their grateful thanks, they mounted their horses. 
Messer Torello, with many gentlemen,.his friends, accompanied them 
for a considerable distance out of the city, and entreating Saladin to visit 
him on liis return, said, “ I know not, gentlemen, who you are, nor against 
your will do I desire it, but whether you be merch.nnts or not, I beg you 
to hold me in your remembrance, and so I commend you to God.” 
Saladin now having taken leave of all the friends of Torello, answered 
him in these words, “Sir, I wish that fortune may one day put it 
in our power to let you see some of our merchandises for the better 
confirmation of your belief.” Saladin then departed with his com- 
panions, resolving in his noble mind, if his life should be spared in the 
war which wa^ likely to ensue, to make a due return to Messer Torello 
for the honour thus shown to him. He then discoursed at large with 
his companions of Torello and his lady, and his entertainments and 
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presents, and spoke of them with deserved commendation. Saladin, 
after visiting all the West, in which he endured great fatigues, at length 
embarked on board a ship and returned to Alexandria, in order to 
avail himself of the information he had received for his defence. 
Messer Torello, on his return to Pavia, often, troubled himself with 
conjectures who these three travellers could be, but never made any 
correct surmise. The time of the Crusades now approaching, and 
great preparations making on all sides, Messer Torello, notwithstand- 
ing the tears and entreaties of hi§ wife, resolved to share in the honour 
of the enterprise ; and having provided all requisites, and being now 
ready to mount his horse and take his departure, he thus addressed 
his lady, whom he dearly loved : “ I now depart, dearest wife, as thou 
seest, on this holy enterprise, as well for the honour of the body as the 
salvation of the soul. 1 therefore commend to thy care all our posses- 
sions, and as a thousand accidents may intervene to prevent my return, 
1 have to ask you one favour, w'hich is, that if you have not certain 
intelligence of my death, you will wait a year, and a month, and a day, 
commencing from this day of my departure, before you marry again.” 
The lady, bitterly weeping, replied, I know not how I shall surmount 
the sorrow in which your dcpailure will involve me, but if I should 
survive, believe that whatever may happen to you, life or death, I 
shall live and die the wife of Messer Torello, and shall ever cherish 
his memory.” To which Messer Torello answered, “ Certain I am, 
lady, that you will keep this promise as far as lies in your own power ; 
but you arc young and beautiful, and of high parentage, and held in 
universal esteem ; on which account I doubt not that many noble 
suitors, if there be a rumour of my deiith, may ask you from your 
brothers and relations, from whose entreaties you will not be able to 
defend yourself, and will peihaps be forced to submit to their wishes, 
and this is the reason wliy I beg this delay, and no longer, from you.” 
The lady then said, I will conform myself to your wishes to the 
utmost of my power, and will obey you in all things you may command 
me, praying that Heaven will return you safe home before the tunc 
you have fixed ; ” and with these words the lady, weeping, embraced 
her husband, and taking a ring from her finger, said, ‘Mf I chance to 
die before I see you again, remember me when you look upon this 
ring.'^ Receiving the ring, he mounted on horseback, and bidding all 
his friends adieu, departed on his way. When he reached Genoa he 
embarked on board a galley, and in a short time arrived at Acre, 
where he joined the Christian army. At this period a violent dis- 
temper broke out in the camp, and Such was the good fortune or 
prudence of Saladin, that all the Christians who escaped from the 
pestilence were made his prisoners without a struggle, and were dis- 
tributed and imprisoned in various cities, and amongst other persons, 
Messer Torello was made captive and carried into Alexandria. Fear- 
ing to be discovered, he there took upon himself the keeping of falcons, 
of which science he was a thorough master, and through this circum- 
stance attracted the notice of Saladin, who released him from prison, 
and retained him as his falconer. Messer Torello, who was only 
known to the Sultan by the name of the Christian (as they did not 
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recognise each other)* often considered how he might effect his escape 
home to Pavia, and was about to attempt it, when there arrived 
certain ambassadors from Genoa for the redemption of their fellow- 
citizens. To the care of these men he intrusted a letter to his beloved 
wife, informing her that he was living, and would return to her by the 
first opportunity, and earnestly entreated one of the ambassadors to 
deliver it into the hands of the Abbot of San Pietro in Ciel d’Oro, 
who was his uncle. At this time it happened one day that Saladin 
was conversing with Messer Torello respecting his falcons, when 
Messer Torello chanced to smile, and used a certain gesture and 
motion of the lips, which Saladin had frequently observed in his 
house at Pavia. This incident brought Messer Torello to the recol- 
lection of the Sultan, and regarding him attentively, and abandoning 
the former subject of his discourse, he said, “ Tell me, Christian, of 
what country of the West are you?'* “My lord,” answered Messer 
Torello, “I am a Lombard, of a city called Pavia, a poor man of 
humble condition.” When Saladin heard this, feeling assured that 
his surmises were true, he said within hiriiself, “ God hath now happily 
given me an opportunity of testifying to this man my sense of his 
courtesy,” and without more words he ordered his wardrobe to be 
opened in his chamber, and carrying Messer Torello with him, said, 
“ Look on these robes, Christian, and tell me if you have ever seen 
any of them before.” Messer Torello inspected them, and observed 
those which his wife had given to Saladin, but not thinking it possible 
they could be the same, said, “ My lord, I do not know them. It is 
indeed true that they resemble some robes which I wore when three 
travelling merchants once arrived at my house.” Saladin then being 
no longer able to restrain himself, tenderly embraced him, and said, 
“ You are Messer Torello d'lstria, and I am one of the three merchants 
to whom your lady gave these robes, and now the time is arrived to 
show you my merchandise, as, on my departure, I said might possibly 
happen.” Messer Torello on hearing these words was at the same 
moment delighted and abashed ; delighted at having received so 
noble a guest in his house, and abashed at not having entertained him 
with more honour. To which Saladin replied, Messer Torello, since 
it has pleased God to send you to me, account yourself sole lord 
here, and consider me as a private person,” and immediately causing 
Messer Torello to be clothed in royal-robes, he introduced him at a 
great feast to the chief of his nobility, and relating many things in his 
praise, he commanded all who wished to share his favour to show 
Messer Torello equal honour with himself, a command which they all 
cheerfully complied with, but much more so than all the rest the two 
lords who had accompanied Saladin in his travels. The good fortune 
to which Messer Torello thus suddenly found himself elevated in some 
degree banished his grief and the thoughts of home, more particularly 
so as he fully relied on his letter reaching the hands of his uncle. 
Now it happened that on the day on which the Christian army was 
ipade captive foy Saladin, there died and was buried a certain Pro- 
vencal knight called Messer Torello di Dignes, and Messer Torello 
d'J stria being known throughout the army ns a man of family, and it 
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being said that Messer Torello was dead, every one imagined it to 
be Messer Torello dTstria, and the circumstance of his tiling made 
prisoner happening at the same moment, prevented the truth from 
being known, and many Italians returning home, several of them 
asserted that they had seen Messer Torello dead, and had assisted 
at his funeral. The report reached the ears of his lady and his 
kindred, and was the cause of unspeakable grief, not only to them, 
but to every one who had known him. It would be vain to attempt 
to describe the lamentations, sighs, and tears of his wife, who, after 
some months of mourning, was interrupted in her sorrow by many of 
the greatest men in Lombardy becoming her suitors, and by her 
brother and relations entreating her to make choice of a second 
husband. She strongly resisted these solicitations, but was at length 
compelled to assent to the urgent wishes of her friends, under con- 
dition that she should be permitted to wait the time prescribed to her 
by Messer Torello. While matters were thus passing in Pavia, and 
the day drawing nigh in which she would be claimed by her new 
husband, it happened that Messer Torello recognised in Alexandria 
one of the persons whom he had seen with the Genoese ambassadors 
on board the galley which had sailed, and calling to him, he inquired 
whether or not they had had a prosperous voyage, and when they had 
arrived at Genoa. To which the person replied, “My lord, our vessel 
made a most disastrous voyage, as is known in Crete, where I remained 
some lime ; for when we were near to Sicily, there arose a violent 
north w'ind, which drove us on the slioals of Barbary, where all but 
myself perished, and amongst the rest my two brothers.” I^Iesser 
Torello placing implicit belief in this intelligence, which w^as indeed 
true, and remembering that the time he had required from his wife 
would terminate in a few days, and being now sensible that his situa- 
tion could not be known in Pavia, believed to a certainty that his 
lady would be married again, the thoughts of w'hich threw him into 
such grief that he could neither cat nor sleep, but lay in his bed a 
prey to despair. Salachn, hearing of his illness, and bearing him the 
greatest affection, at length learned the cause of his grief, and blamed 
him exceedingly that he had not previously informed him of it ; but at 
the same time entreated him to be comforted, as he would engage that 
Messer Torello should be in Pavia before the time had expired. Messer 
Torello was in some degree comforted with this promise, having often 
heard that such things were practicable, and entreated Saladin that he 
would not delay his preparations. Saladin immediately requested one of 
his magicians, of whose powers he had already made trial, to contrive 
some mode by which Messer Torello should be transported on a bed 
in one night to Pavia. To which the magician replied, that it should 
be done; but that, for his own sake, Messer Torello should take a 
sleeping draught. Having thus arranged matters, Saladin turned 
to Messer Torello, and finding him to persist in liis washes to be in 
Pavia at a certain day, alive or dead, thus addressed him : “ Messer 
Torello, if you love your lady with so much devotion, aisd fear lest she 
may become the wife of another, Heaven is my witness that I cannot 
blame you, since of all the women 1 have ever seen, she is the one 
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whose appearance, manners, and address (not to mention beauty, 
which is a perishable quality), have won my admiration above all 
others. It would indeed have been my pride, since fortune has sent 
you here, that we might together have enjoj'^ed the term of life pre- 
scribed to us in reigning together over this kingdom which I possess, 
as joint rulers ; but as Heaven denies me this favour, and you are 
resolved to return to Pavia or to die, I should have wished to have 
known the time, that I might have accompanied you to your own 
house with a suitable retinue of my nobility, in order to pay a just 
tribute to your virtues. But as this too is denied me, and as )ou 
desire to be there immediately, 1 will fulfil your wishes in the' manner 
I have related.'^ To which Messer Torello said, My lord, your deeds 
have sufficiently /testified your affection to me without words, and 
far beyond my merits ; but I now entreat you that this last act of 
your kindness may be speedily effected, since to-morrow is the latest 
day that will be allowed me.” Saladin assured him it should be done ; 
and on the next day, intending to send Messer Torello away in the 
evening, he ordered a magnificent bed to be set up in the great hall of 
his palace, the mattress formed of velvet and cloth of gold, and the 
quilts, counterpoints, and coverings sumptuously embroidered with 
orient peails and precious stones of inestimable value, with two richly 
wrought pillows, befitting so noble a bed; and having ordered this, 
he commanded that Messer Torello, who was now recovered, should 
be clothed in the richest dress, after the fashion of the Saracens, that 
ever was seen, and placed on his head one of the largest of his own 
turbans ; and the hour being now late, Saladin, accompanied by many 
of his lords, entered the chamber where Messer Torello was, and seat- 
ing himself at his bedside, almost in tears thus spoke: Messer 
Torello, the hour which is to separate us approaches, and as I cannot 
possibly accompany you, from the nature of the journey you have to 
undertake, I must bid you adieu in this chamber, and am now come 
for tliat purpose ; but before I recommend you 10 God, I entreat you, 
by that affection and friendship which subsists between us, that you 
will often think of me, and ere our lives end that you will, after having 
arranged all your affairs in Lombardy, return to visit me once more, 
and make atonement for this sudden departure ; and to this end do 
not fear to trouble me with your letters, and to ask anything that may 
be in my power, which I would certainly rather grant to you than to 
any man living.” On this, Messer Torello could not refrain from 
weeping, and in a few words answered, that it was impossible his 
benefits and favours could ever be effaced from his remembrance, -and 
that he would without fail execute his commands as soon as an oppor- 
tunity should be afforded him ; on which Saladin affectionately em- 
braced and kissed him, and bade him adieu with many tears. He 
then left the chamber, his barons accompanying him, and passed into 
the hall where the bed was prepared, and it waxing late, and the 
magician waiting, a physician came in, and presented a beverage to 
Messer Torelle^, who considering it a cordial, drank it off, and became 
immediately entranced. He was then placed in his sleep, by com- 
mand of Saladin, upon the sumptuous bed, on which was affixed a 
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large and beautiful crown of g^reat value, and an inscription which 
denoted it to be sent by Saladln to the wife of Messer Torello ; and 
he further placed on the finger of Messer Torello a ring, in which was 
enchased a carbuncle of such dazzling brightness, that it shone like a 
flaming torch, and the value of which it was impossible to estimate. 
He also girded round him a rich sword, highly decorated, with a 
clasp in front, in which were set the finest pearls ever seen, and 
many precious stones ; and at each side of him he placed two large 
basons of gold filled with ducats, and many ropes of pearls, and rings 
and girdles ; and other treasures", which it would bJs too tedious to 

enumerate, were strewed around him. Saladin then once again 

kissed Messer Torello, and commanded the magician to despatch, 
upon which the bed, with Messer Torello, was invisibly carried 
thence, and was transported and set down in the Church of ^an 
Pietro, in Ciel d^Or in Pavia, as had been agreed on. When the 
bell rang for matins, one of the monks, who w^as the sexton, 
entering the church with a light in his hand, and suddenly coming 
upon this sumptuous bed, was seized w'ith a panic and fled instantly 
out of the church. The abbot and the monks seeing him thus ter- 
rified, were surprised, and demanded the cause of his fright. The 
monk then informed him what he had seen. “How is this.^'’ said 

the abbot ; “ thou art not a child, nor a new-comer to the church, 

that thou shouldst be thus terrified ; wherefore return with us, and 
let us see the cause of thy feais.^* Having therefore lighted their 
torches, the abbot and his monks entered the church, where, to their 
amazement, they found the magnificent bed, and Ivlesscr Torello laid 
upon it in a recumbent posture in a deep sleep. Whilst they stood 
around in astonishment, contemplating the costliness of the bed and 
the rich jewels, it happened that Messer Torello awoke and heaved a 
deep sigh. The abbot and monks seeing him stir, all ran out of the 
church, crying aloud, “ God and St. Peter save us !” Messer Torello, 
opening his eyes and looking around him, found himself on the spot 
to which Saladin had promised to transport him, and was thereon 
greatly rejoiced ; and sitting up in bed, and regarding all the riches 
around him, though he before well knew the munificence of Saladin, 
he found it now tenfold increased ; but seeing the .monks flying, and 
guessing the cause, he called upon the abbot by name and entreated 
inm to return without fear, as he was no other than his nephew Torello. 
'i'he abbot, when he heard this, became more terrified than before, as 
he considered his nephew to have been dead for many months past ; 
but after some pause and consideration, and hearing himself still 
called on, and blessing himself with the sign of the cross, he advanced 
somewhat nearer to the bed, when Messer Torello said, Holy father, 
of what are you afraid ? I am living, thanks be to God, and am thus 
returned from beyond sea.'^ The abbot attentively regarded him, and 
although his beard was grown, and he was dressed in the Arabian 
costume, he yet recognised his features, and taking him by the hand 
said, “ Son, thou art happily returned, but thou needest not wonder at 
my alarm, since in all this country there is not a person wiio does not 
believe thee to be dead ; in proof of which I may inform thee that thy 

D 
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wife, overcome by the entreaties of her friends, and against her own 
wishes, is this morning to be married to a new husband, and a marriage 
feast is prepared in honour of these her second nuptials/^ Messer 
Torello, rising from his bed, and giving the abbot and monks a gra- 
cious reception, earnestly entreated that none of them would divulge 
his return until he had made all his arrangements. He then placed 
his jewels in safety and recounted his adventures to the abbot The 
abbot, rejoiciAg in his good fortune, united with him in returning 
thanks to God for his sate return. Messer Torello next inquired from 
the abbot who was the intended new husband of the lady. The abbot 
then informed him ; and Messer Torello said, “ Before my return be 
known, I wish to see how my wife is disposed with respect to these 
intended nuptials, and although it is not customary for religious persons 
to attend on such occasions, yet I entreat you, out of regard to me, to 
carry me to the marriage feast, as a guest under your protection.” 
The abbot willingly consented ; and the next 42 ^y sent to the intended 
bridegroom to beg his permission to be present at the marriage with 
a stranger newly arrived. To which the gentleman replied that he 
should receive them both with infinite pleasure. The dinner hour 
being now come, Messer Torello, in the same dress which he wore 
when the abbot found him in the church, went to the house of the 
bridegroom, where he excited the attention of all the guests, but was 
not reqognised by any of them, as the abbot represented him to be a 
Saracen of rank, sent by the Sultan on an embassy to the King of France. 
Messer Torello was then placed at a table directly opposite his lady, 
where he sate regarding her with great delight, and observed, to his 
joy, the trouble visible in her countenance on this second marriage. 
She in return gazed on him for some time ; not that she at all x*ecol- 
lected him, as his beard and foreign dress, and the firm belief of his 
death, prevented any suspicion of the kind. Messer Torello thought 
the time was now come when he should make proof of her constancy, 
and ascertain whether or not she would recognise him ; so taking in 
his hand the ring which he had received from her on his departure, he 
called to him a young page who was waiting on her, and said to him, 
‘‘ Go to the bride, and saluting her from me, inform her that it is a 
custom in my country, that when any stranger is invited to the 
marriage-feast, the bride, in sign that he is welcome, ofiers to him the 
same cup in which she drinks herself, filled with the best wine, and 
when the stranger has drunk as mufch as is agreeable to him, the bride 
pledges him in the rest.” The page delivered the message to the bride, 
who being alike courteous and afiable, and considering Messer Torello 
to be a foreigner of rank, in order to convince him that his presence 
was acceptable to her, ordered a Large cup of gold (which stood directly 
before her), to be washed, and when it was filled with the choicest wine, 
to be carried to the stranger, which was done accordingly. Messer 
Torello leaving drunk to the bride, conveyed the ring into the cup with- 
out any person perceiving it ; and again covering the cup, returned 
it lo the bride, who graciously received it, and, to honour the stranger, 
dri^nk up me remainder of the wine, and seeing the ring, took it out 
unobserved by any of the company. She immediately recognised it to 
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be the ring which she had feiven to Messer Torello on his departure, and 
fixing her eyes steadfastly on the stranger, the cheerful blood mounting 
up into her cheeks, and returning again with remembrance to her heart, 
assured her that, however disguised, he was no other than her husband. 
She then suddenly started up like one possessed, and overthrew all 
before her, exclaiming, “ My lord and husband ! Messer Torello ! ” and 
flying to the table at which Messer Torello sate, without paying regard 
to the riches thereon, she cast it aside as much as her strength would 
allow, and throwing herself on her husband^s neck, clasped him with 
such force, weeping and sobbing, that she could not be separated from 
liim ; nor did she show any moderation in this excess of passion until 
Messer Torello spoke, and entreated her to be patient and composed. 
Thus strangely was the solemnity disturbed ; yet was every one glad 
and joyful at the return of so worthy a cavalier, who, entreating them 
all to vouchsafe him silence, related all his adventures to the company, 
from the time of his departure to the present hour, concluding that 
he was in no manner offended with the intended new bridegroom, who, 
from the assured report of his death, deserved no blame in making 
choice of his lady as his wife. The bridegroom, though his counten- 
ance was somewhat overcast, generously replied that he relinquished 
his claim, being convinced that the lady was Torello's wife. The lady 
then resigned the ring and the crown slie had received from her 
intended husband, and placed on her finger the ring she had found in 
the cup, and on her head the rich crown sent to her by Saladln, and 
departing with such pomp and magnilxccnce as had never before been 
seen in Pavia, they came to Messer Torello’s house, the citizens consi- 
dering it a miracle thus to recover Signor Torello again, Messer Torello 
then distributed his iich jewels, giving a part of them to the intended 
bridegroom, and another part to the abbot and others, and then des- 
jiatched a messenger to Saladin with letters, to acquaint him with his 
happy return to his native country, and confessing his friendship and 
his obligations, and then lived many y(?ars with his noble lady, exer- 
cising greater courtesies to strangers than he had ever before done. 
Such was the happy termination of the misfortunes of Messer Torello 
and the sorrows of his lady, and such the reward of their courteous 
hospitality. 


SECOND DAY, NOVELLA VI. 

After the death of the Emperor Frederic II., I^lanfred was crowned 
King of Sicily, in whose court was a gentleman of Naples, in high 
authority, called Arrighetto Capece, who had a wife, a beautiful and 
elegant woman, by birth also a Neapolitan, called Madonna Bcritola 
Caracciola. Whilst this Arrighetto was left in the government ot the 
kingdom of Sicily, he received intelligence that Charles I. }jad won the 
battle of Beneventum and slain Manfred, and seeing the whole king^ 
4om soon after revolting to Charles, and placing little reliance on the 
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fidelity of the Sicilians, and unwilling to make his submission to the 
enemy of his sovereign, he took instant measures to secure his safety 
by flight. His intentions were, however, discovered by the Sicilians, 
and he, and many of his friends, partisans of Manfred, were delivered 
over to the new king, and the possession of the island confirmed to 
him. Madonna Beritola on this sudden change of fortune, ignorant 
of the fate of herbusband and fearing the worst, abandoned everything, 
and with her son of about eight years of age, called Geoffrey, hired a 
bark, and fled in a destitute state to Lipari. She there very soon gave 
birth to another son, whom she named Scacciato (the poor expelled), 
and taking with her a nurse, they all went on board again, in order to 
return to her parents in Naples. But it fell out contrary to her expec- 
tations, for the vessel was driven from her course by a violent gale 
to the Isle of Poroga, where, seeking shelter in a small bay, they waited 
till the storm should subside. Madonna Beritola went on shore in 
the island with the rest of the party, and happening in her walk to 
meet with a solitary and secluded dell, she sate down all alone to 
mourn over her lost husband. Day after day she indulged herself in 
this melancholy pleasure, and it happened on one occasion, when she 
was thus absent, that a corsair galley surprised their little bark, cap- 
tured it, and carried it away, with all the persons on board. Madonna 
Beritola, when her mournful task was ended, returned as usual to the 
shore to her children, but was surprised to find the place deserted. 
Immediately suspecting what had really happened, she turned her eyes 
to the deep, and there saw the corsair departing at no great distance, 
carrying the smaller vessel away with her. From this she instantly 
perceived the extent of her calamity, and that, as before she had lost 
her husband, so she was now deprived of her children ; and in this 
wretched state, deserted, solitary, and friendless, calling on her husband 
and children, she fell down in a swoon on the seashore. No kind 
hand was near to throw cold water on her face, or restore her to her- 
self ; but her spirits look their own course, and as soon as her lost 
powers were restored to her, in a flood of tears and grief she again 
called on her children, searching for them, though she knew it to be 
in vain, in every cave ou the shore. She soon found that all her 
labours were fruitless, and night approaching, amidst conflicting hopes 
and fears, she began to provide for her own safety, and quitting the 
shore, returned to the spot whiclv,,had been the scene of her daily 
lamentations. The night being passed amidst a crowd of fears and 
alarms, the bright day again appeared, and compelled her to seek 
some food for her sustenance in the woods and fields ; and having 
gathered some roots and herbs, she again resigned herself to melan- 
choly reflections on her future destiny. As she traversed the woods 
absorbed in these pensive meditations, she observed a goat enter a 
cave, and alittle while after come forth again. Upon this she paused, 
and entering the cave, found in it two young kids, yeaned as it seemed 
the self-same day. These two young kids. in her present desolate 
state appes^red to her the most engaging creatures ill the world ; and 
as from her recent delivery she had milk, she lay down before them, 
and taking them tenderly up in her arms, placed one to each breast. 
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to '%vhich they made no refusal, and from that time seemed to make 
no distinction between her and their dam. The hapless Beritola thus 
found companions in her solitary abode, and preserved her life by 
feeding on roots and drinking the running water, often weeping in 
silence when she remembered her husband and her children, and her 
former happy days, and making up her mind to live and die in this 
desert island. After she had led this savage life for some months, it 
happened that at the very spot where she had landed there arr;ived a 
bark from Pisa, which remained there several days. On board this 
vessel was a gentleman called Conrad de’ Marchesi Malespini, with 
his wife, a noble and devout woman. They had been absent on a 
pilgrimage, and having visited all the holy places in Apulia, were now 
on their return home. This gentleman, accompanied by his wife, 
happened one day to wander up into the island, not far from Madonna 
Beritola^s solitary abode. Having his servants and dogs with him, 
the hounds, in hunting after game, came suddenly upon the tw^o kids, 
which had now attained their growth and were seeking their food. 
The kids finding themselves pursued by the hounds, fled through the 
wood to the cave where Madonna Bentola sate, seeming to implore 
her protection. Seeing their danger, she suddenly caught up a staff 
and compelled the hounds to relinquish their pursuit. By this time 
Conrad and his wife, who had closely followed the chase, came up, and 
seeing wdiat had passed, beheld with amazement a lady with long black 
dishevelled hair, savage in her appeara^ice and wretched in her attire ; 
nor was Madonna Beritola less astonished to behold the strangers. 
When, at her request, Conrad had called off his dogs, they entreated 
to know who she was and the reason of her living there. She then 
narrated her stoiy, and expressed her determination to live and die in 
the island. When Conrad, who was w'ell acquainted with Arrighetto 
Capece, heard her tale, compassion forced tears from his eyes, and he 
earnestly endeavoured to change her determination, offering to conduct 
her in safety to his own house, where he promised she should remain 
with him as much respected as Lis own sister, until fortune should 
again smile on her. When Madonna Beiitola resisted these kind 
offers, the gentleman left his wife wdth her, saying that he would go 
and procure some food for her, and bring her some of his wdfe’s dress, 
as her own was rent and torn, hoping by these means to induce her 
to change her mind. His wife remained with Madonna Beritola, 
compassionating her misfortunes, and when both viands and garments 
were brought, they prevailed on her by great intercession to change 
her dress and to partake of the food, although she protested she would 
not depart into any place where she might be known. At length they 
persuaded her to accompany them to Lunigiana, carrying also with 
her the two kids and their dam, which were then sporting round her 
in the cave, to the great admiration of Conrad's lady. As soon as 
the weather grew favourable for their departure, Madonna Beritola 
embarked with Conrad and his wife, followed by the young goats and 
their dam, and as her name was known only to Com ad ari& his lady, 
the servants and ship^s crew called het the goat-herdess. A gentle 
and favourable gale soon bringing them to the mouth of the Magra, 
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they landed near Conrad^s cattle. Madonna Beritola here became a 
companion to the wife of Conrad* wearing a widow^s dress* the goats 
always familiarly keeping them company. 

The corsairs who had seized on the bark in the island of Ponzo, 
and had carried it away in the absence of Madonna Beritola, sailed 
with their prize to Genoa, and there dividing the spoil amongst the 
0Wnei*s of the galley, it happened that the nurse of Madonna Beritola 
and the two children fell to the lot of one Messer Gasparino d’Oria, 
who sent them to his house to add to the number of his domestics 
and to assist them in their duties. The nurse wept and grieved beyond 
measure at the loss of her lady, and the wretched condition into which 
she and the children were now fallen. ,But she saw that tears were of 
no avail* and that she must share in their fate, and though of humble 
condition, she was yet discreet ; wherefore comforting herself as well 
as she could, and considering the nature of their disaster, she wisely 
judged that the children, if they were recognised, might incur greater 
dangers, and moreover indulging a hope that fortune might change, 
and perhaps restore them at some time or other to the expectancies of 
their birth, she -resolved not to discover them to any person until a 
proper time presented itself, but to reply to all who asked her that 
they were her own children. To the elder, who was called Geoffrey, 
she gave the name of Gianotto di Procida, but did not change the 
name of the youngest, She acquainted Geoffrey with the necessity of 
this alteration, and to what danger he exposed himself by making 
himself known ; and this she many times and earnestly impressed 
on his mind, and the boy very assiduously observed her injunctions. 
Thus badly clothed and worse shod, the two boys with their nurse 
for many years patiently endured their hard lot under the roof of 
Messer Gasparino. But Gianotto, who had now reached his sixteenth 
year, had too high a spirit to remain a menial. Despising the base- 
ness of servitude, he forsook the roof of Messer Gasparino, and entered 
on board a galley bound for Alexandria, and made many voyages, 
though without much advancement. At length, after the lapse of three 
or four years, being now full grown and of a handsome person, andhaving 
learnt that bis father, whom he had considered as dead, was yet living 
though held in prison by King Charles, he despaired-of bettering his con- 
dition, and wandering about, arrived at Limigiana, and there by chance 
engaged himself in the service of Conrad M alespini, whose favour he 
soon won by his good conduct. He here frequently saw his mother, who 
still lived as a companion to Conrad’s lady, though without recognis- 
ing her ; nor did she know her son again, time had so much changed 
them both since their separation. Whilst Gianotto was thus in the 
service of Conrad, it happened that a daughter of Conrad, whose name 
was Spina, the widow of one Nicolada Grignano, returned to her 
father’s house. She was beautiful, and engaging, and young, being 
little more than sixteen years of age, and from the first time she saw 
Gianotto ^jjecame deeply enamoured of him, which on his part was 
returned with an equal flame. This passion was irtdulged in by them 
for many months, unknown to all; but relying too much on their 
imagined security, and forgetting the precautions requisite on such 
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occasions, they were eventually surprised, first by the mother of the 
young lady, and afterwards by Conrad himself^ Conrhd was beyond 
measure grieved and exasperated at this discovery, and without further 
inquiry ordered his servants to place them in confinement in one of 
his castles, and in the first moment of his rag^ vowed to condemn 
them both to a shameful death. The mother of the lady, although she 
was irritated and considered her daughter highljJ' deserving of punish- 
ment for the indulgence of her passion, yet having learned from some 
words of Conrad his intentions towards the culprits, she could not 
suffer the thoughts of exposing them to such danger, and instantly 
repaired to her husband, imploring him to set bounds to his wrath, 
and not, in his old age, to imbrue his hands in the blood of his child, 
but to satisfy his revenge by condemning them to imprisonment, and 
so letting them there atone for their offence. By these intercessions 
the lady at length altered her husband’s mind, and he now ordered 
that they should be separately imprisoned, but without any comforts 
and on a restricted diet, until he should otherwise determine respect- 
ing them, which was accordingly done. Doomed to tears and cap- 
tivity and ivretched sustenance, they were thus left to deplore their 
unhappy lot. 

A year had now passed over Cianotto and Spina ia their prison 
without Conrad at all relenting, when it happened that Don Pedro, 
king of Arragon, by means of Messer Giandi Procida, caused an 
insurrection in Sicily, by which Kin^ Charles was suddenly dispos- 
sessed of that kingdom. This event was highly gratifying to Conrad, 
who was a Ghibelliiic ; and Gianotto hearing this intelligence from 
one of his guards, heaved a deep sigh, and said, “ Unhappy 
wretch that I am ! fourteen years I ha\'e been wandering, anxiously 
expecting this event, and now that it comes, I am unable to 
avail myself of it, 'being confined m a prison from which I shall 
probably never escape with life.” “ How,’’ said the guard, can the 
affairs of monarchs concern you so nearly F AV^hat have you to do in 
Sicily ?" ‘‘ My heart,’’ he replied, “is well-nigh broken when I think 
of the high station my father held there ; for although I was but a 
child when we fled thence, 1 well remember him governor under King ^ 
Manfred.” “ And who was your father ? ” said the guard. “ My 
father,” said Gianotto, “ as I may now with safety deliver his name, is 
Arrighetto Capece, if he still lives, and my name is Geoffrey, and not 
Gianotto ; and I doubt not that if 1 were now freed from prison, and 
could return to Sicily, I should have some place of authority bestowed 
on me.” The honest guard, without any further inquiry, took the first 
opportunity of natrating this conversation to Conrad. Conrad seemed 
to hear it as a matter of indifference, but immediately repaired to 
Madonna Beritola, and courteously inquired if she had ever had a son 
by Arrighetto of the name of Geoffrey. The lady replied in tears 
that the elder of the two sons she had lost was so called, and that if 
he were living, he would be then twenty-two years of age. On hearing 
this, Conrad imagined this Gianottb must b- the person, and it 
occurred to him that he might give a signal instance of his forgiveness, 
and at the same time preserve the reputation of his daughter, by 
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bestowing her in marriage on Geoffrey. He therefore commanded 
Gianotto to be secretly brought before him, and examined him 
minutely with regard to his past life ; and finding, by undoubted 
proofs, jhat he was really the eldest son of Arrighetto Capece, he thus 
addressed him : “ Gianottoj you are well aware of the injury you have 
done me with respect^ to my daughter, at a time when I relied on your 
fidelity 'and when you should have served me with truth and honour ; 
and there are many persons who, under such circumstances, would 
have condemned you to an ignominious death, which compassion 
would not suffer in me. Now that you inform me that you are the 
son of noble parents, I am as anxious as you can be yourself to put 
an end to your suferings, and to release you from the wretched 
captivity in which you have so long pined, and thus restore your 
honour and my own at the same time. Spina, for whom you have 
entertained such a fervent passion, you well know is a widow, and her 
dowry is great and noble ; her qualities, and those of her father and 
mother, you are intimately acquainted W'ilh j of your present situa- 
tion I say nothing. It is therefore my wish, that as before she was 
too much beloved of you, she should now become your wife, and in 
the quality of my children both you and she may, as long as you 
think well, remain with me.^* Long confinement had emaciated 
Gianotto, but had in no degree reduced his noble spirit, founded 
on the consciousness of his high birth, nor had it at all impaired 
the true affection he still bore lo his fair fiiend ; and although he 
earnestly desired what Conrad proposed, and saw himself wholly in 
his power, he fully maintained his noble bearing, and replied, “Conrad, 
neither love of authority, nor lust of gain, nor any other cause could 
induce me to become traitor to you or yours. It is true I loved your 
daughter, and love her still, and shall ever love her, since I consider 
her in every way worthy of my affection. That which you now offer 
me has long been the height of my desire, arid if I had thought that you 
would have conceded it to me, I should long since have requested it 
of you, and it is now the more dear to me as it comes unexpected. 
But, if your intentions do not answer to your words, 1 prr.y you not to 
flatter me with vain hopes, but td remand me to my solitary prison 
and hard usage ; for my love is such to Spina, that out of regard lo 
her I shall always esteem you ancL hold you in reverence, w'hatcver 
your conduct may be to me.” Conrad was not a little astonished at 
the lofty spirit of Gianotto, and esteemed him the more for his unabated 
love to his daughter, and instantly rising, he kissed his cheeks and 
embraced him, and without further delay desired that Spina should 
be brought to him. Spina had become pale and feeble through her 
imprisonment, and Was as muc|i changed in appearance as Gianotto. 
The nuptials, with the coniieht of all parties', and according to the 
usage pf our Church, Were immediately solemnised in the presence of 
Conrad ; and after the lapse of a few days, having provided them with 
everything suitable, and their health being in some degree restored, 
it seemed to iiim high time to communicate the agreeable intelligence 
to their mothers. One day, therefoi^^ addressing the goat-herdess, 
he said, “ What would you think# ihadam, if I were to show you your 
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eldest soil, lately married to one of my daughters ? ” To which the 
goat-herdess replied, “ I can only say that it will add to the obliga- 
tions I am now under to you, if that be possible, and the more so 
if you restore my son to me, who is dearer to me than my life ; 
and rendering him to me in the manner you mention, it will bring 
back to me some portion of my lost hopes ; and with these words 
the tears streamed abundantly down her cheeks. Conrad then 
turning to his own wife, said, “ And you, dear love, what will yon 
say if I show you such a son-in-law?” To which the lady answered, 
“ What pleaseth you must satisfy me, be he a -gentleman or a 
beggar.” “ Then,” said Conrad, ‘‘ I hope in the course of a few 
days to add to the happiness of you both.” And the young couple 
having now recovered their good looks, and being suitably appa- 
relled, Conrad said to Geoffrey, “ Would it not add to your present joy 
to meet your long-lost mother here ? ” can hardly,” replied Geoffrey, 

“ persuade myself that she has escaped with life from the midst of her 
calamities, but such an event would be doubly acceptable to me, as 
by her good counsels it is possible our family might be restored to 
its former station in society.” Conrad then sent for the ladies, and 
they were both not a little surprised and delighted to sec the new- 
married couple, wondering what had so suddenly changed Conrad’s 
resentment into .iffection and induced him to give his daughter to 
Gianotto. Madonna Beritola calling to mind the words of Conrad, 
began to regard her son, and natural instinct awakening in her some 
recollection of the features of her son, without waiting for any otlicr 
confirmation, she ran to him, and caught him in her aims, and clasped 
him to her bosom ; nor in the fulness of her maternal joy was she 
able to utter a word. Her spirits at last were so entirely entranced, 
that she fell as if dead into the arms of her son. He, too, was struck 
with astonishment, recollecting to have seen her many times before 
in the castle without recognising her ; but the very transport of his 
heart assuring him that she was his mother, he now blamed himself 
for his long neglect of her, threw his arms around her, and kissed and 
embraced licr with a Hood of filial tears. Conrad's lady and Spina 
now ran to the assistance of Madonna Teriiola, and having by their 
friendly assiduity recovered her, she again embraced her son with 
many tears and many lender words, and, overpowered with maternal 
love, kissed him a thousand times and more, he at the same time as 
strongly manifesting his filial affection. After many an interchange of 
joy, to the delight of the bystanders, they mutually related their past 
adventures to each other, and Conrad having communicated to his 
friends this new alliance in his family, and invited them to a magni- 
ficent feast on the occasion, Geoffrey addressing him, said, “ Conrad, 
you have made me infinitely happy, and have conferred numerous 
favours on my honoured mother ; but that at this joyful conclusion 
nothing may remain undone that it is in your power to effect, I have 
to entreat that you will further add to the felicity of my mother, and 
the guests, and anyself, by sending for my brother, >^o is ^now a 
servant to Messer Gasparino d’Oria, who, as I have related to you, 
captured us both in his corsair bark on the seas, and afterwards I 
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will entreat you to despatch a messenger into Sicily, who may fully 
inform himself of the present state of that country^ and make inquiries 
after my father, Arrignetto, whether he be dead or alive ; and if he be 
living, whether he hold any place in authority under the government, 
and then return to us with all the information in his power/' Conrad 
was so much pleased with this request of Geoffrey, that he immediately 
despatched two confidential persons to Genoa and Sicily, The envoy 
to Genoa soon found Messer Gasparino, and earnestly requested him, 
from Conrad, to send him the exiled youth and his nurse, detailing 
to him all that Conrad had done for the other son and his mother. 
Messer Gasparino viras not a little surprised at this request, but said, 
IL will be a pleasure to me to gratify Messer Conrad's wishes to the 
utmost of my power. It is indeed true that I have had in my house 
for the last fourteen years the boy you mention, and a woman who 
has passed for his mother, both of whom I will freely deliver up to 
your master ; but at the same time tell him from me to be cautions 
how he lends belief to the tales of Gianotto, who now, you say. caUs 
himself Geoffrey, because he is more mischievous than he taketh iiini 
to be, and as I know by experience." Having thus given an honour- 
able reception to the envoy, he secretly called the nurse to him, and 
examined her very minutely with regard to these transactions. The 
nurse having heard of the liappy change in Sicily, and having learnt 
that Arhghelto was still living, now divested herself of all her former 
fears, and related everything as it had happened, and her reason for 
having so long concealed the truth. Messer Gasparino finding the 
story of the nurse to correspond with the account of Conrad’s envoy, 
began to think the narrative true, and making all further search into 
the affair that his ingenuity could suggest, and finding everything 
to corroborate the story, and, moreover, re])roaching himself for liis 
hard usage of the bo)^, and knowing the high station which Arui- 
ghetto formerly held, and desiring to make him every reparation in his 
power, he gave him his only daughter, a beautiful girl of fifteen years of 
age, with a bountiful and honourable dower, in marriage. After some 
days* feasting, he went on board a well-armed galley, with the exiled 
youth, his daughter, the envoy, and the nurse, and sailed to Lerici, 
where they were received by Conrad, whose castle was not far from 
thence, and who conducted them to share in the grand entertainment. 
But the joy of the mother, having -her second son thus restored 
to her, the meeting of the two brothers, the garrulous felicity of 
the old nurse, and the many congratulations paid to Gasparino and 
his daughter, and to (^nrad, and his lady and daughter, I have not 
words to describe, and must leave it to yourselves to imagine. 
To complete this universal joy, God, who is a bountiful Giver 
when He beginneth, added the long-wished-for tidings concerning 
the life and good estate of Arrighelto Capece ; for in the midst of 
the feast, when all the noble guests were seated at table, they were 
agreeably surprised with the return of the envoy to Sicily. He in- 
formed tiiem^that at the time of the late tumult the people ran to the 
castle, where Arrighetto was imprisoned by King Charles, and in a 
rage slew the guards, and set Arrighetto at liberty, and knowing him 
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to be implacably hostile to the king, they placed him at the head of 
their forces to assist in expelling and chasing but the French ", that 
by this means he stood high in favour with the new king, who restored 
him to his honours and estates, and gave him a situation of high 
authority. He added that he himself had been received by Arrighetto 
willi the highest honours, and that there were the greatest rejoicings 
in his house on hearing of his wife's and children's safety, of whom he 
had never heard since the hour of his imprisonment ; and he more- 
over infoinied them tliat a fast-sailing bark was on its way thither, 
with a coni|Kiny of noble gentlemen from Arrighetto. On this there 
was a general rejoicing, and Conrad and his friends went out to meet 
the gentlemen, and invited them to partake of their entertainment. 
When they anived, they recognised, to their great delight, Madonna 
Bcntola and Geoffrey, and before sitting down to table, they saluted 
and returned their thanks to Conrad and his lady, on the part of Arri- 
ghetto, for the honour done to his wife and son, desiring them to com- 
mand Ariighctto in everything in his pow'cr ; then turning to Messer 
Gaspanno (whose liberal favours came uiilooked for), they assured 
hin; that when Arrighetto should hear of his kindness to the exiled 
youth, he too would receive as ample .1 testimony of his gratitude. 
After Conrad had held these rejoicings for several days, time seemed 
to ‘'all on Madonna Beritola and Geoffrey and the others to depart. 
Diddiiig ndieu, therefore, with many tears, to Conrad and his lady, 
and to Messer Caspar in o, they embarked on board the galley and set 
'-'.'ll], aiid having a prosperous wind, soon reached Sicily. Madonna 
JJcntoj.'i and her sons and their ladies were joyfully met by Arrighetto 
at I’alermo, where they long lived happy and united, frecpiently xeturn- 
ing thanks to God for the many mercies received at His hands. 


SECOND DAY, NOVELLA VIII. 

At the time when the Roman Empire passed from the French to the 
Germans, great dissensions arose between the two nations, which 
ultimately led to an exasperated and long-continued war. It was 
during this period that the king of France and his son called together 
their friends and confederates, and assembled their forces in order to 
protect their dominions and march against the common enemy. But 
before they set out ou their expedition, they thought it incumbent on 
them to appoint a Suitable governor of the kingdom in their absence, 
and knowing from experience the Count of Angiers to be a man of 
singular talents, as well as of undoubted loyalty, and although a man 
skilled in military affairs, yet, from his habits of life, not calculated to 
endure the fatigues of war, they appointed him viceroy of the whole 
realm of France, and then departed on their enterprise. The Count 
entered on his government With prudence^ and conducted every depart- 
ment with talent^ at the same time consulting on every occasion the 
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queen and her fair daughter-in*law, whom, although they were left 
under his care, he still considered as his superiors, and treated them 
with honour and respect. The Count of Angiers was a man of hand- 
some person, and as affable and agreeable and as polished in manners 
as any man of his time. Soon after the departuic of the king of France 
and his son, the wife of the Count died, leaving to her husband two 
young children, a boy and a girl. The Count being in the habit of 
frequenting the court, and often consulting the queen and her daughter- 
in-law on the affairs of the kingdom, it happened that the daughter- 
in-law fixed her eyes on the Count, and, smitten by his handsome 
person and agreeable manners, fell deeply in love with him ; and being 
one day alone, but seeing a favourable occasion for her to discover her 
attachment, she sent for him as if to converse with him on some 
indifferent subject. The’ Count, whose thoughts were far fiom con- 
jecturing anything of her real intentions, repaired to her without 
delay. He found her quite alone in her apartment, and requesting 
more than once to know the object of her wishes, since she w,'as quite 
silent, although he had come at her lequest, she at last, trembling 
and weeping, and with incoliereiit w’ords, discovered her passion to 
him. The Count, who was one of the most loyal ot cavaliers, im- 
mediately reprehended her, solemnly declaimg that he would suffer 
the most ignominious death rather than crouch to the dishonour 
of his lord, either in his own person or that of another. Upon this 
declaration, the lady’s affection was suddenly turned into the most 
violent and implacable hate. “ llasest of men ! ” she exclaimed, '‘and 
dare you thus despise my love ? But since you doom me to death, you 
shall yourself share the like fate !” and at the same moment she began 
to tear her hair, and cry out for help as a woman m the deepest distress, 
declaring that the Count had atlt mpted her honour. When the Count 
saw this sudden turn, though supported by his conscious integrity, he 
yet feared the malice of his enemies at court, and judging that more 
iielief would be attached to the calumnious report of the lady than to 
his own asseverations of innocence, he instantly left the apaitmcnt, 
and rushing out of the palace, lied to his own house, where, without 
a moment’s delay, he placed his tw^o children on a hoisr, and mount- 
ing another himself, he fled in all possible haste to Calais. The ciies 
of the lady brought many persons of the household to her assistance, 
and when they heard the cause of her pretended distiess, they gave 
full credit to her story, knowing the access which the Count at all 
times possessed to the royal apartments. The enraged populace 
immediately ran to the Count’s house to seize his person, but not find- 
ing him, they plundered the house, and then razed it to the ground. 
The intelligence of the Count’s supposed treachery soon reached the 
oars of the king and his son, who, in their exasperation, sentenced ihe 
Count and his children to perpetual banishnlcnt, promising a great 
leward to whomsoever would take him alive or dead. The Count, 
grieving over his unhappy lot, which had, notwithstanding his inno- 
cence, driys'ij. forth as a fugitive, arrived without being recognised 
at Ca|^^ passed over to England in all haste, and when he had reached 
his two young children the strictest injunctions with 
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regard to two things ; first, that they should endure their poor condw 
tion, into which they were unfortunately castj without a murmur, and, 
secondly, that they should take the greatest care not to discover to 
any person whence they came or whose children they were, if they had 
any regard to their lives. One of the children was a son, called Luigi, 
of about nine years old, the other a daughter of the name of Violante, 
of perhaps seven years of age; and notwithstanding their tender years, 
they fully understood the advice of their father, and resolved to act 
upon it. The better to conceal their origin, the Count gave his son the 
name of Perotto, and his daughter he called Gianelta, and under these 
circumstances they began to ask charity like poor foreigners in the 
streets of London. It happened one morning, as they were standing 
at a church door, that the lady of one of the marshals of the king, as 
she was coming out of church, saw the Count and his two children 
begging alms. She asked him hence he came, and whether or not 
the children were his own. To this he replied that he was of Picardy, 
and that, through the misconduct of his eldest son, he was obliged 
to leave his country with these his two younger children. The lady, 
who was of a compassionate disposition, fixed her eyes on the daughter, 
who attracted her notice, as she was beautiful and of an agreeable 
and engaging appeaiance; and, addressing the Count, she said, 
“ Honest man, if you be content, you may leave your daughter in my 
hands, for her api)carancc pleases me very much, and if she grows up 
a handsome women, when she becomes marriageable, 1 will bestow 
her in an advantageous manner,” This request was highly gratifying 
to the Count, and he instantly expressed his assent, and with many 
tears delivered his daughter to the lady, entreating her tender care of 
her. Having thus satisfactorily disposed of his daughter to a lady of 
rank, he resolved to remain no longer in London, and, begging his 
way, he traversed England and arrived in Wales, not without great 
fatigue, unaccubtomed as he was to travel on foot. Here he found 
another of the marshals of the king, who lived in great state and had 
a numerous family ; and the Count and his son often repaired to his 
court to ask alms. It chanced that the son of the marshal and other 
children of the nobility were accustomed to exercise themselves in 
youthful spous, as leaping and running. Perotto occasionally mingled 
with them, and excelled them all in so surprising a manner, that he at 
last excited the admiration of the marshal, who inquired whose son he 
was. He was informed that he was the son of a poor man who came to 
the gates to beg his bread. Upon this the marshal sent for him, and 
asked his son from him. The Count, though not without some struggles 
of affection, yielded his consent, and having now disposed of both his 
children, resolved to remain no longer in England, but passed over to 
Ireland, and coming to Stamford, engaged himself in the service of a 
nobleman of the country, engaging to fulfil all the duties of a groom, 
and in that condition, without being discovered, he continued for a long 
period in a stale of hard service. Violant^j now called Gianetta, under 
the care of the lady in London increased in beauty as she^rew in years, 
and was held in extraordinary favour by the lady ancf her husband 
and their housebpld^ and by all that saw her ; nor werQ there any whp 
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observed her carriage and manners who did not consider her deserving 
of the highest honours that fortune could bestow on her- Bat the lady 
vvhd had adopted her, knowing nothing more of her birth than what 
she learnt from her father, intended to dispose of her in a reputable 
manner, agreeable to what she considered her rank in life. But God, 
the ju^ Disposer of merit, who 4cnew her worth and how innocently 
she was suffcfring, ordered it otherwise, and did not allow her to fail to 
the lot of an ignoble husband. The lady with whom Gianetta lived 
had by her husband an only son, who was extremely beloved both by 
his father and mother, and deservedly so, from his handsome person, 
and many virtues, and manly accomplishments. This son was about 
six years older than Gianetta, and seeing her so beautiful and engag- 
ing, became deeply enamoured of her ; but, because he believed her 
to be of low birth, he not only did not dare to ask her in marriage from 
his father and mother, but fearing to be reproved for fixing his affec- 
tions so much beneath him, he wholly concealed his passion. This 
circumstance increased it more than if he had made it known, and 
labouring long under this concealment, he at length fell sick. The 
most eminent physicians were called to his assistance, and none of 
them being able to discover the cause of his malady, they all seemed 
to despair of his recovery. Both his parents on this were over- 
whelmed with grief, and with supplications and tears entreated him to 
make known the cause of his malady; to which he only replied by his 
sighs, or his assurance that he was gradually w^asting away. Now it 
chanced that as a young but skilful physician was one day seated by 
him feeling his pulse, Gianetta, who out of regard to his mother 
attended on him with great assiduity, for some cause or other entered 
the chamber where the young man lay. Her presence, though she 
was silent, suddenly increased the flame of love in the young man's 
breast, so that his pulse began to beat faster than, before, which 
the physician immediately perceiving, was not a little surprised, and 
waited to see how^ long the increased pulsation would last. Gianetta 
had no sooner left the chamber, than the pulse fell to its usual state, 
and the physician now concluded that he had discovered the cause 
of his malady. After a little time had elapsed, he desired Gianetta 
might be sent for again into the room, under a pretence of speaking 
with her. She instantly returned, and on her appearance the pulse of 
the young man again increased, and fell' again on her leaving the room. 
The physician now thinking that he had full confirmation of his ^sus- 
picions, arose, and taking the father and mother apart, thus addressed 
them : ‘‘ The recovery of your son, I may tell you, is not in the power 
of^hysicians, but is wholly in the hands of your fair maid, Gianetta, 
wdth whom, I have by indubitable signs discovered, he is passionately 
in love, although, as far as I can judge, she is herself whblly ignorant 
of it. You pow know how to act, and must judge how far his life is 
dear to The nobleman and his lady on hearing this were greatly 
rejoiced/ ina^smuch as there now seemed to be a way left to preserve 
his life, though they were disconcerted to find the remedy could only 
bqjitipplied by bestowing Gianetta in marriage on their son. As soon 
as the physician departed, the lady repaired to her sick son, and 
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addressing him, said, My dear son, I did not think that you would 
ever have concealed from rhe any of your wishes or desires, more par- 
ticularly when that concealment endangers ybur very life ; since you 
ought to be well assured that there is nothing in the world in my 
power that I would not do for you ; but though you have had no 
regard for me or yourself, yet God has extended. His compassion to us, 
and, in order to save your life, has miraculously discovered to me the 
cause of your disease, which is no other than the passionate love you 
bear to some young maid or other, whoever she may be. Therefore, 
my dear son, do not further conceal your love from me, but discover 
to me openly all your secret thoughts, and cast off the melancholy 
and despair which have seized on you, and if I do not find means for 
you to obtain your wishes, set me down as the most cruel of mothers.'* 
The young man, on hearing these words from his mother, was at first 
abashed ; but when he recovered himself, he said, Madam, I will 
indeed not only not deny that your surmises are true, but I will make 
a full confession to you, in the hope that you will be able to fulfil your 
promise and restore me to health.” The lady having again assured 
him of her utmost endeavours to assist him, he thus continued : “ You 
must know then, madam, that the exalted beauty and enchanting 
manners of our Gianetta have taken entire possession of my heart, 
and that the concealment of my passion, and my fear of discovering 
it to any one, have in secret preyed on my health, and brought me 
into the sad condition in Mhich you now see me ; and, in truth, if you 
are not able to fulfil your promise, my life will not be of long con- 
tinuance.” The lady, who was highly* comforted at this declaration, 
replied smiling, “Alas ! my son, why have you endangered your, life from 
a cause like tins? Be comforted, and leave your recovery to me.” The 
mother now related all that had passed to her husband, and although 
the circumstance grieved them not a little, they mutually agreed to 
marry Gianetta to their son, choosing rather to preserv^c their son alive 
with a wife not suitable to him, than abandon him to a lingering 
death. They then made known their intentions to Gianetta, who, 
blushing, gave her consent and with a thankful heart expressed her 
gratitude to God for this instance of His goodness; nor did she, on this 
occasion assume the merit of her noble birth, but was betrothed as the 
daughter of a poor man of Picardy. The young man instantly re- 
covered from his sickness, and the nuptials were celebrated with great 
rejoicings, Perotto, in the meantime, who had remained in Wales, 
had won the favour of his lord, and was become one of the handsomest 
and most accomplished young men of the island, so that in the jousts 
and tournaments, he bore away the prize on all occasions, and had 
become everywhere famous under the name of the valiant Perotto of 
Picardy ; and as it had pleased God to bestow a happy fortune on his 
sister, so he himself was not forgotten, as will appear. A destructive 
pestilence happened to break out in the counttV? which swept away 
one-half of the, inhabitants, and the greivter part of the survivors fled 
into distant parts, so that the land appeared almost ^depopulated. 
The marshal and his lady and their son, with many of their rela- 
tions, fell victims to this mortality, and there remained alive only one 
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dAugliter of the whole family, and some of the servants, together with 
Perotto, On the plague subsiding, the damsel, at. the solicitations of 
her surviving friends and the people of the country, gave herself in 
marriage to Perotto, who was highly esteemed for his valour and 
accomplishments, and thus made him lord of all the inheritance which 
had fallen to her ; and the kin^ of England hearing at this time of 
the death of the marshal, and being well acquainted with the character 
and talents of the valiant Perotto of Picardy, appointed him in the 
place of the late marshal. Such, in the course of a few years, was 
the good fortune attending both the children of the Count of Angiers. 
The eighteenth year was now past since the Count fled from Paris, 
and old age had crept on him apace since he had been in the service 
of the nobleman in Ireland ; but finding himself, from habits of 
exercise, even more robust than in his youthful and courtly days, he 
took leave of the master with whom he had so long lived, and came 
over to England in poor condition, and, repairing to the place where 
he had left Perotto, he found him advanced to high dignities, greatly 
esteemed, and fair and noble in person. He was greatly rejoiced at 
this discovery, but would not make himself known until he learned 
what fate had attended his daughter. He therefore departed for that 
purpose, and did not stop till he reached London. There he made 
secret inquiries concerning the lady with whom he had left his child, 
and at length ascertained that Gianetta was married to her son, at 
which his joy was unbounded, and he even held all his adversity and 
suffering as light, since he had found both his children alive, and 
honourably disposed of. Being desirous of seeing his daughter, he 
repaired to the neighbourhood of her house. He there one day excited 
the compassion of Giaclictto Luniiens (for so the husband of Gianetta 
was named), who seeing him poor and aged, ordered one of his servants 
to ask him into the house and give him relief, \\hich the servant 
cheerfully did. Now Gianetta had by Giachetto several sons, tlie 
eldest of whom was not more tlian eight years of age, and they were 
the most beautiful and engaging children in the world. They no 
sooner observed the poor old Count eating his meat in the hall, than 
they flocked around him and caressed him, as if some hidden power 
had instructed them that he was their grandsire. The old man 
returned their caresses and embraced them in silence ; and they 
became so attached to him, that they refused to quit him and return 
to their tutor. Gianetta hearing of this, came out of her chamber, and 
threatened to punish the children if they did not obey their master. 
The children wept bitterly, and declared that they loved the good old 
man better than their tutor, which excited a smile in Gianetta and her 
lord. The old Count, not as the father of so noble a lady, but as a 
poor man, now rose to return thanks for his alms, and was scarcely 
able to suppress his joy at the sight of his daughter. She indeed 
retained no recollection of him — age, and want, and poverty had so 
altered him, so that, with bis white head, and rough beard, and 
poor apparel, he stood before her^as an entire stranger. Finding that 
the chilaren'*would ^lOt leave the old man, but wept on his attempting 
to depart, the lady a^owed theih to remaip with him a little time 
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longer. While they were thus playing with the aged County the 
father of Giachetto happened to return home, and being infornied by 
their tutor of what had occurred, observed, as he held Gianetta in 
contempt, The brats cannot conceal their origin : they are descended 
from beggars on their mother's side, and it is no wonder that they 
show a predilection for beggars.*' ‘ These words cut the poor old Count 
to the heart, but he suppressed his indignation and swallowed this 
reproach as he had done many thousands before. Giachetto had seen 
the mutual caresses of his children and the old man, and, though not 
approving of them, yet from his fond love to his children, rather than 
see them weep he ordered thar the old man should be retained in his 
service if he were willing, and some employment given him. To this 
the Count replied that he should remain with pleasure, but that his 
only qualification was the care of horses, an occupation which he had 
followed all his life. On this a horse was given to his charge, which 
he attended to daily, and spent his leisure time in playing with the 
children. While fortune thus dealt with the Count of Angiers and his 
children, it happened that the king of France, after many truces with 
the Germans, died, and was succeeded by his son, whose wife had 
been the cause of all the Count's misfortunes.” The new king, when 
the truce terminated, renewed the war with great vigour, and his rela- 
tion, the king of England, despatched a large force to his assistance, 
under the command of his marshal, Perotto, and of Giachetto Lamiens, 
the son of his other marshal, the latter of whom, the brave old Count, 
without being recognised, accompanied to the camp, where he rendered 
many services by his wise counsel. During this war the French queen 
fell dangerously ill, and being sensible of the approach of death, and 
desirous of showing contrition for her sins, she previously confessed 
herself to the Archbishop of Rouen, who was in high repute for his 
sanctity ; and amongst other transgressions she related the grievous 
wrong the Count of Angiers had received tom her, and she was not 
satisfied with narrating this to the Archbishop alone, but related all 
the circumstances in the presence of the nobility, entreating that the 
Count, if living, should be restored to his dignity and estates, and that 
if he were dead his son might succeed to his title and honours ; and 
soon after this she breathed her last. When this confession was made 
known to the king, after deeply lamenting the injustice that he had 
done to the Count, he ordered proclamation to be made throughout 
the camp and in all parts of his kingdom, that whoever would give 
intelligence of the Count of Angiers ,or his children should be en- 
titled to a reward of great value, at the same time declaring him inno- 
cent of the alleged crime for which' he had been banished, as the 
queen had confessed, and announcing that he intended to invest 
him with his former, and even greater honours. When the Count in 
his humble station heard this, he went instantly to Giachetto and 
entreated him to accompany him to Perotto, in order to reveal to them 
the intelligence the king sought after. Being then all three assembled 
and alone, the Count said to Perotto, “ Perotto, Giachetto, who stands 
here, is husband to your sister, and not having received any dowry 
with her save her virtue and honour, it is my intention that he 
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abne should receive the royal reward offered by the king. Know then 
that you are the son of this Count of Angiers, and that the wife of 
Ciachetto is Viola^tte, your sister, and that I am th^ Count of Angiers, 
your father.” Pefotto on hearing this, and eaniestly regarding the 
Count, inawiediately recognised him, and fell at his feet weeping. He 
then embraced him, , saymg, ‘‘Wd<;ome a thousand times, my dear 
and longdost father.” Giachetto, when he heard the Count's com- 
munication, and saw Perbttd kneel to his father, was surprised and 
overwhelmed with but giving full faith, to the Counrs relation, 
and reproaching himself for the injurious words, his father had used to 
the Count, and recollecting his lon^ hunnliation, he threw himself kt 
his feet, and humbly implored his pardon for his father's indignities 
and his own neglect of him, which the Count courteously granted. 
After conversing some time on the strange chances of fortune, Perotto 
and Giachetto wished to clothe the Count in habiliments suitable to 
his rank, but this he would by no means consent to, but desired that 
Ciiachetto should first assure himself of the promised reward, and then 
present him to the king in his servant’s habit, in order to touch him 
with more sensible shame for his rash belief and condemnation. 
Giachetto, therefore, with the Count and with Perotto, went before the 
king, and offered to present to him the Count and his children, agree- 
ably to the proclamation, on receiving the promised reward. The 
king instantly ordered the reward, which was of inestimable value, to 
be delivered to Giachetto, and desired it might be carried to his 
tent, and the Count and his children rendered in return. Giachetto 
then turning round and presenting the aged Count, who stood by him 
as his $erving-man, with Perotto, said, I here deliver to your majesty 
the father and the son ; the daughter, who is my wife, but who is absent, 
shall ere long be also presented to you.” When the king heard this he 
steadfastly regarded the Count, and notwithstanding.the lapse of years 
and the gfeat change in his appearance, he recognised his features, 
and shedding abundance of tears, botli of remorse and joy, he raised 
him up, as he was then kneeling, and kissed and embraced him, at the 
same time receiving Perotto in the most friendly manner, Pie then 
gave orders that the Count should be restored to his honours, and that 
apparel, servants, and horses, and other things answerable to his high 
estate, should be speedily provided for him. The king, moreover, 
showed great honour to Giachetto, and desired to be made acquainted 
with all their past fortunes. When Giachetto had received the royal 
reward for thus discovering the Count and his son, the Count call- 
ing to him, said, **Take that princely remuneration of the king, and 
commending me to your unkind father, tell him your children aie no 
beggar’s brats, nor basely born by the mother’s side.” Giachetto 
returning home with his bountiful reward, soon after brought his wife 
and mother to Paris, a$ did Perotto his wife, where in great joy and 
congratulation they continued a long while .with the noble Count, who 
had all his goods and honours restored to him, and fresh favours con- 
ferred on ,him. His sons-in-law then returned home with thefr wives 
tp England, and left the Count. with the king, at Paris, where he spent 
the rest of his days in honpur and happiness. 
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FIFTH DAY, NOVELLA L 

In th« island of Cyprus there once lived a nobleman of the name pi 
Aristippus, a man of great wealth and possessions* Fortune favoured 
him in ail things, except in regard to one of his sons, who, indeed, 
exceeded all the young men of his own age in stature and beauty of 
person, but whose mind seemed^ lost in hopeless idiocy. His true 
name was Galeso, but as he was not susceptible of any kind of in- 
struction, and could neither by indulgence nor threats be taught any- 
thing, he became, from his gross and deformed speech and brutal 
manners, the scorn of all who knew him, and was in derision called 
Cimon, or the Brute. The course of life which he led was a source 
of great grief to bis noble father, who now lost all hopes of his 
recovery, and in order to avoid having so sad an object always 
before his c> cs, gave orders that he should be carried to one of his 
farms in the country, and should there reside with the peasants and 
labourers. Cimon himself was delighted with this change, as a rural 
life and the rude and unrestrained conversation of the country people 
were preferred by him to the polished manners of the city. Living 
thus in a retired village, and amusing himself in rural occupations, 
it happened that one day about noon, as he was passing through 
the fields from one farm to another with his staff on his sboi Uler, he 
came to a small grove or thicket of trees, one of the most beaut ml in 
the country, and which, it being now ih$ month of May, was in full 
leaf. When he had passed through this thicket, it came to pass that 
(as if guided by good fortune) he entered upon a fair meulow, sur- 
rounded by trees, on one side of which there was a beautiful and cool 
fountain, and near it on the soft grass he saw a beautiful damsel 
asleep, whose graceful form was easily traced through her light and 
delicate vesture. At her feet reposed two maids and a man, wlio were 
her servants. Cimon’s steps were suddenly arrested, and leaning on 
his stair, he paused to gaze upon the lady as if he had never before 
seen the form of a woman, and without uttering a word he remained 
with his eyes fixed on licr with the most intent admiration, and in bis 
nigged breast, on which all art and instruction had been exercised in 
vain, there now awoke a spaik which seemed to whisper to his rude 
mind that this damsel was the most enchanting being ever seen by 
human eyes. He then began to count her several beauties, praising 
her hair, rich as gold, then her forehead, her nose and mouth, her 
neck and ears, and above all her delicate bosom ; and becoming thus 
suddenly iransforn^ed from a rude clown to an arbiter of beauty, he 
was seized with a desire to behold her eyes, which were now closed 
in deep slumbers. His first thoughts were to awake her for that pur- 
pose, but she so far excelled in beauty all other women whom he had 
seen, that he was overawed, and regarded her as more than mortal 
and a goddess ; and his mind was now so far endued with reason, 
that he considered divine and celestial things worthy of more respect 
than terlestrial objects, and on this account he forbore to disturb her, 
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patiently awaiting until she should herself awake, and although the 
time seemed tedious, he yet had not power to move from the spot. 
After some little time, it happened that the lady, whose name was 
Iphigenia, awoke before any of her attendants, and looking up, saw, 
to her great astonishment, Cimon leaning on his staff regarding her. 
Addressing him by name, Cimon,” she said, ^‘whither art thou 
wandering, and what seekest thou in the wood?” for Cimon as well 
for the beauty of his person and rude manners, as the rank and riches 
of his father, was known to all the country round. Cimon did not 
make any reply to the words of tphigenia, but as soon as he saw her 
beautiful eyes open, he gazed on them intently, receiving from them 
an intense delight which he had never before experienced j "but the 
young lady seeing him obstinately persist in his admiration, and appre- 
hending some ludeness from him, awakened her servants, and suddenly 
departing, said, “ Adieu, Cimon 1 ” To which Cimon. to 'her great 
surprise, replied, “Not so, for I will accompany you and notwith- 
standing the endeavours of the young lady to be nd of him, she could 
not prevent his attending her until she arrived at her house. From 
thence he hastened home to his father, informing him that he was 
icsolved to remain no longer in the country ; which intelligence w.w 
very unpleasing to the father, yet he consented to his wishes, waiting 
to sec his motives for this sudden change. Cimon being now pierced 
to the heart, -^a heart which had been hitherto proof to all human 
sympathy,— by the beauty of Iphigenia, in a very short time excited 
great amazement m his father and kindred, and all that knew him, by 
the unlooked-for alteration in the temper of his mind. He requested, 
in the first place, that he might be habited and treated as his brolhcis 
were, to which his father gladly consented. He then sought the society 
of >oung and gallant men of his own years, adopting in every respect 
the manners of a gentleman. Devoting himself to learning, he soon 
became well instructed in philosophy ; and soon afterwards (love to 
Iphigenia being the sole cause of tfcs happy change) not only was 
his harsh and rude voice modulated to the expressions of polished life, 
but he became enamoured of music, and sang and played with skill, 
and at the same time excelled in riding and in all martial exercises, 
as be was naturally possessed of great strength and courage. To be 
brief, he had not yet finished the fourth year from the day of his first 
falling in love, when he became the most accomplished cavalier, both 
m learning and manners, that was to be found in the island of Cyprus. 
Cimon, though loving Iphigenia to such excess, was, as young men 
in his situation often are, not a little capricious ; but his father con- 
sidering that his passion had wrought this wonderful change in 
him, patiently bore his humours, in the hopes of contributing to his 
happiness. He could not, however, prevail on him to assume his 
proper name of Galeso, for recollecting that Iphigenia had addressed 
hiin by his usual appellation, he persisted in retaining the name of 
Cimon. Cimon wishing now to Ofow*' desires, made many peti- 
tions to Cipseus, the father of Iphigenia, to bestow her on him in 
marriage ; but hdr father replied that he bad already betrothed her 
to Pasimunda, a nobleman of Rhodes, with whom he was hound to 
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keep his promise ; and the period agreed on for the nuptials being now 
arrived and the intended husband having sent for ms bride, Cimon 
said to himself, “ Now is the time, Iphigeniaif to prove my honour- 
able passion. Through love to thee I am raised to the dignity of a 
man, and if I can possess thee, I do not donbt that I shaU be happier 
than any mortal, and I am resolved to make thee my own or die 
in the attempt*^^ Acting in conformity to this resolution, he secretly 
prevailed on some young men Of trank, his friends, to assist him in hfs 
enterprise, and preparing with great secrecy an armed vessel with 
every lequisite for a naval fight, he put to sea, and awaited the sailing 
of the ship on board of which Iphigenia was to embark for Rhodes. In 
tlie course of a few days, after an honourable entertainment had been 
given by her father to the friends of her intended husband, the vessel, 
on receiving Iphigenia, set sail and directed her course to Rhodes. 
Cimon, who was so vigilant that he could not close his eyes in sleep, 
iTxiercepted them the next day with his vessel of war, and called from 
the deck of his own ship to those on board the vessel of Iphigenia 
10 stay their course and strike their sails or expect to be sunk in the 
sea. The adversaries of Cimon were not to be daunted by words, 
and immediately stood on their defence, upon which Cimon ordered 
the grappling-irons to be brought, with which he firmly grappled the 
Rhodian ship, and leaping on board with his drawn sword, and with 
the fury of a lion, he dispersed the crew, who in a panic threw down 
their arms, and with one voice confessed themselves his prisoners. 
Cimon then addressing them, said, ** Young men, it is neither a desire 
of booty nor enmity to you that has induced me to sail out of Cyprus 
and attack you thus in the open sea. All my desire is that you 
} ield up the lady you have on board, who is all the world to me, and 
you may then pursue your voyage ; for not being able to obtain her 
from her father in an amicable manner, 1 have been thus compelled 
appear as an enemy to rescue her from the hands of Pasimunda. 
Deliver her, then, up to me, and depart in peace/’ The young men, 
from force rather than compliance, theii surrendered Iphigenia, weep- 
ing, to Cimon, who seeing her tears, said, ** Noble lady, do not alarm 
yourself. I am no other than your faithful Cimon, who for the long 
afiection I have borne you deserve much more than Pasimunda to 
possess you.” Then carrying her on board his own ship, he intro- 
duced her to his companions, and allowed the Rhodians to depait 
without further molestation. Cimon's happiness being now complete 
in the seizure of so noble a prey, after having devoted some time to 
console Iphigenia* who still sat weeping, he held a council with his 
friends, when they resolved not to return immediately to Cyprus, but 
to direct their course to Crete, where most of them, but particularly 
Cimon, having many relations and friends, they hoped to be favour- 
ably received and to place Iphigenia in safety. They had, however, 
scarcely resolved on this plan, when Fortune, who had before been so 
kind to Cimon in giving him possession of his beloved Iphigenia, with 
her usual inconstancy suddenly changed the rapture of th^ enamoured 
youth into the deepest sorrow ; for foitr hours were not yet completed 
since the departure of the Rliodians, when dark night surprised them 
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as Cimon was conversing with his fair mistress, and a furious tempest 
arose, with contrary w^nds, obscuring the sky to such a degree that 
the mariners could scarcely see to work the ship. It would be impos- 
sible to describe the giief of Cimon, for it now seemed to him that the 
gods had granted his wishes only to the end that he should die in 
greater affliction, losing both his life and his love at the same time. 
His friends likewise were not less sensible to their misfortune, but 
above all Iphigenia, who, terrified at the raging sea, wept bitterly, 
reproaching Cimon for his violent passion, and affirming that so 
dreadful a tempest could only arise from the anger of the gods, who 
would not permit him to possess her against her will, and thus punished 
his presumption by dooming him to sec her perish miserably. Amidst 
these bitter lamentations, the storm increasing inoie and more, the 
mariners, being ignorant of their course, were, unknown to themselves, 
carried to the island of Rhodes, and being eager to save their lives, 
they endeavoured to gain the first land that presented itself to tliem. 
In this Foi tunc favoured them, and carried them into a small sheltered 
bay, in which the Rhodian ship boarded by Cimon h.\d just befoie taken 
refuge. 7'hcy were, however, not aware that theyw^erc dnvenon theisland 
of Rhodes until the next morning, when, the storm subsiding, they saw 
themselves at little more than an arrow^s flight dist.uit from the ship 
which they had encountered the day before. Cimon became not a little 
alarmed at this circumstance, and fearing what in fact afterw^ards befell 
him, he commanded every effort to be made to escape from the island, 
and leave it to Fortune to carry them whither she pic ised, since it was 
impossible that they could fall into a gi eater danger. The manners 
exerted their skill and force to the utmost, but were unable to stir, as the 
violence ot the wind would not allow them to escape out of the bay, 
and they were, notwithstanding all their endeavours, at last di ivcn on 
shore and instantly recognised by the Rhodians. A party of the 
latter immediately ran to the neighbouring town and inffirmed some 
young noblemen of Rhodes of the event, narrating how Cimon had 
seized upon Iphigenia, and carried her on board his ship, and had 
been subsequently driven on shore in the island. On hearing this 
intelligence, the young noblemen, accompanied by many men of the 
city, ran with all speed to the sea-coast, and meeting with Cimon and 
his comrades, who were hastening into the woods for safety, they 
made them all prisoners and earned them, together ivith Iphigenia, 
to the city. No sooner had they arrived there than' Lysimachus, who 
was that year chief magistrate of the’ Rhodians, ivith a large body of 
armed men immediately led Cimon and his friends to prison, at the 
monient that Pasittiunda, whom these tidings had just reached, was 
making his complaints to the Senate. In this unhappy manner the 
unfot lunate and enamoured Cimon lost his Iphigenia almost as soon 
as he had won her, his Iqve being only poorly requited with a single 
kiss. Iphigenia met wim a kind reception from the noble ladies of 
Rhodes, who endeavoured to comfort her for the misfoitune of her 
being seized by Chtton and the fatigues of her voyage, and with these 
ladies she remained until the day appointed for her marriage. At 
the earnest entreaties of several Rhodian gentlemen who were in the 
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ship with Iphi|;enla, and had their liberty given them by Cimon, both 
Cimon and his companions had their lives spared, although Pasimunda 
used all his interest to have them put to death. They were, neverthe- 
less, condemned to perpetual imprisonment, from which Cimon de- 
spaired of any deliverance ; but as Pasimunda was making prepara- 
tions^ to his nuptials with all despatch, Fortune, as if repenting ot 
her late injustice to Cimon, prepared a new event to console him in 
his deep affliction. It happened/ then, that Pasimunda had a brotlier, 
younger indeed than himself, but in nowise inferior £o him in good 

S ualities. He was called Ormisda, and it had long been expected 
lat he should marry a beautiful and noble young lady of the city 
called Cassandra, of whom Lysimachus was also violently enamoured, 
though from one cause or other the marriage had been long delayed. 
Now Pasimunda, wishing to celebrate his nuptials with great magni- 
ficence, in order to lessen the expense, was desirous that Ormisda 
should be manied at the same time ; and mentioning it to his brother, 
he consulted with the parents of the lady, who expressed theii consent 
to the measure. When this reached the ears of Lysimachus he was 
disconcerted beyond measure, to he felt assured that if he could 
prevent Ormisda from marrying her he should possess her himself. 
He, however, dissembled his fears, and began to consider in what way 
he could obstruct the maiTiage, but saw no possible mode except that 
of carrying olf Cassandra by force. This appeared an easy matter to 
him, from his high office in the state^ but he deemed it dishonourable 
to use his power lor such an end. After a long deliberation, however, 
his honour gave way to his love, and he resolved, whatever might be 
the consequence, to possess himself of Cassandra^s person ; and con- 
sidering which of his friends could assist him, and of the conduct of 
his enterprise, he recollected Cimon, whom with his companions he 
held in imprisonment ; and it occuiring to him that he could not have 
a better and more faithful assistant than Cimon in this affair, he 
commanded him the next evening to be secretly introduced into his 
chamber, and addressed him in the following manner; “Cimon, as 
the gods are bountiful and liberal benefactors to men, so do they like- 
wise make proof of their viHues, that to those whom they find constant 
and firm in all changes of fortune, they may give the reward of their 
valour, and crown them agreeably to their merits. ^Yishing to have 
experience of ihy virtue beyond the bounds of thy fathers house, 
whom I know to be a man abounding in riches, at first by the over- 
ruling passion of love elevating- thee, as I have heard, from a brutal 
condition to the dignity of man, they have tried thee with a grievous 
misfortune, and have now cast thee into prison in order to see if thy 
mind be still as constant as when Fortune favoured thee by giving 
iliee possession of thy mistress. Wherefore, if thy constancy of mind 
remains the same as heretofore, the gods can give thee no greater 
reward than her whom they arc now prepared to bestow on thee again, 
and in order to animate thy courage, I will show thee the m-eans of 
accomplishing this obiect. Know then that Pasimunda? who rejoices 
at thy misfortune and earnestly endcavottfa to pmeure thy death, is 
making all haste to celebrate his marriage with thy Iphigenia, and 
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thus enjoy the prize which Fortune tirst granted and afterwaids 
snatched from thee. Now, if thou lovest Iphigenia, as I believe thou 
dost, it must fill thy soul with affliction, as I know from my own fate, 
for a similar injury will be offered to me on the same day by Ormisda, 
the brother of Pasimunda, who is on the point of robbing me of Cas- 
sandra, the sole object of my life and love. And to avoid such injuries, 
I do not see that p'ortune has left us any other means than our valour 
and our swords, with which thou must accomplish the second seizuie 
of thy lady, and I the first of mine. Thou seest, then, that if thou 
wishest to regain not only thy liberty, which, if I judge aright, is only 
valuable to thee with thy mistress, but also ihy mistress herself, the 
gods, if thou art willing to assist me in my enterprise, will once more 
place her in thy hands/* These words seemed like new life to the 
despairing Cimon, who thus instantly replied to Lysimachus : “ Thou 
canst not, Lysimachus, have a more faithful and valiant friend than 
myself, if indeed the reward is to be such as thou sayest. Acquaint 
me therefore with thy wishes, which shall be executed with courage 
and despatch.” To which Lysimachus replied, “ Know, then, that 
three days hence the new brides will be claimed by their husbands, 
and the nuptials celebrated at the house of Pasimunda, when thy- 
self and I, with some of my own friends, will, by favour of the night, 
enter the house, and bearing off the brides by force in the midst ot 
the solemnity, will carry them to a ship which 1 have secretly pre- 
pared for the purpose, killing all persons who may oppose us in our 
enterprise.” Cimon expressed himself highly saiitiiecl with this plan, 
and remained contented in prison, without revealing a word to his 
comrades, until the expected clay arrived. The day of the marriage 
being come, the nuptials ^vere celebrated with great pomp and mag- 
nificence, and Pasiniunda*s house was filled with joy and festivity. 
Lysimachus, after having arranged all things, ancl Cimon and his 
companions and also his own friends being prepared, and the time 
being now arrived, he first addressed a few animating words to 
his people, and then divided them into three parlies, one of which 
he prudently despatched to the harbour, that they might not meet 
with any interruption in going on board their ship and making tlioir 
escape, and with the other two parties he then proceeded to the 
house of Pasimunda. They suddenly entered the hall, where they 
found the brides with a numerous company all seated at supper. 
Rushing forward among the attendants, they threw down the tables, 
and Cimon and Lysimachus, each of them laying hold of his mistress, 
delivered them into the hands of their followers to be carried 011 
board their ship. The brides and the ladies shrieked, and the whole 
house w^as instantly filled with terror and alarm, but Cimon and 
I.ysitnachus and their friends made way for themselves with their 
drawn swords. As they came to descend the stairs, Pasimunda pre- 
sented himself with a huge club and opposed their exit, but Cimon 
smote him so severe a blow on the head that he fell dead on the spot. 
Ormisda nmning to his brothers aid, w'as at the- same moment slain, 
and several others besides, by the companions of Lysimachus and 
Cimon, Leaving the house thus filled with bloody tears, and lamenta- 
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tions, without any further interruption they carried ofif their brides in 
triumph. They had no sooner embarked than the shore was crowded 
with armed men who came to the rescue of the ladies, but, diligently 
plying their oars, they happily got out to sea, and arri\Mng in Crete, 
were joyfully received by their relations. They there celebrated their 
nuptials with great joy and festivity, and thus reaped the reward of 
their love and courage. Cyprus and Rhodes were long disturbed by 
this affair, but in the end, by the intervention of noble friends and 
kindred, and after the lapse of some time, Cimon found the hnppy 
means to return home to Cyprus with Jphigcnia, and Lysimachus 
carried his beloved Cassandra to Rhodes, each, leading a long and 
happy life in his own country. 


FIFTH DAY, NOVELLA VIIL 

Ravenna, an ancient city of Romagna, formerly abounded with 
nobility and gentry, among whom was a young man of the name of 
Anastasio, descended from the family of Honesti, v\ho, on the death 
of his father and an uncle, succeeded to great riches. Being yet 
unmarried, he became enamoured ot a daughter of Messer Paolo 
Traversari, who was of one of the ^aiost ancient and noble families 
in the country. This Anastasio was of a generous and liberal nature, 
courteous and affable, and hoped by his assiduities to obtain a return 
of his affection ; but all his good qualities seemed rather to retard 
llian advance liis wishes, so cruel and relentless was the young lady 
in her conduct to him, cither through a consciousness of her ex- 
traordinary beauty, or presuming on her high nobility of birth. 
Anastasio thus meeting with nothing but disdain, was so wounded 
by her conduct, that several times through excess of grief he was 
ready to lay violent hands on himself. The current of his affections 
was in consequence perverted, and he resolved lo requite hate with 
hate. But it was in vain he formed this resolution, for as his hopes 
lessened his love increased the more. Plis friends seeing him per- 
severe in this fruitless passion, and at the same time consuming his 
means of life, in order to save him from ruin advised him to quit the 
city of Ravenna, and reside in some other place where he might 
surmount his indiscreet passion and repair his injured fortunes. Anas- 
tasio for a long time resisted this counsel, but he was in the end so 
earnestly pressed to it, that he consented to comply with their wishes, 
and making great preparations, as if for a journey to France or Spain, 
or some other distant country, he one morning mounted his horse, 
and, accompanied by some few of his intimate friends, departed from 
Ravenna, and proceeded to a retired country place, three or four miles 
distant from the city, called Chiassi. Pie there, on tfee greensward, 
erected tents and pavilions, and told his friends w^ho accompanied 
him that he meant to make that spot his future residence, and that 
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after their return to Ravenna they might visit him as often as they 
pleased. Anastasio now commenced a joyful life, entertaining his 
friends at dinners and suppers in the most agreeable manner. Now 
it came to pass that one day about the beginning of the month of 
May, when the season was mild and serene, the cruelty of his mistress 
recurred to his remembrance, and he went forth to indulge in a solitary 
walk, desiring his servants to leave him free and not interrupt his 
meditations, and in this frame of mind he continued his walk, until 
at some distance he entered a grove of pine-trees. It was now about 
the ninth hour of the day, and forgetful of his dinner-hour, he had 
uandered iieaily to the centre of the pine-wood, when the shrieks of 
a womaiiv-in distress suddenly burst upon his car. Starting from his 
da> -dreams, he gazed carnestjy around, and out of a little thicket of 
underwood and briers he saw a young damsel running towards him, 
her hair dishevelled, and her fair skin rent and torn with the thorns 
and brambles, and she shrieking and crying out for mercy. At her 
side ran two bloodhounds, /iCrce and swift of foot, that ever and anon 
inflicted grievous wounds on her trembling hmbs, and behind in full 
IJursLiit on a black courser came a kaiglit of dark complexion, with 
a furious countenance, and a drawn sword in his hand, upbraiding 
her in outrageous language, and threatening to kill her. Anastasio 
beheld this strange vision in amaze, but compassion for the wretched 
victim soon overcame his fear, and he ran to save her from a death 
so full of iinguish and horror ; but being all unarmed, he snatched up 
the huge bough of a pine, and raising it, rushed forward to check the 
dogs and the knight in tlieir infuriate chase. The knight seeing him 
thus pi epared for resistance, called out to him from a distance, “Aiias- 
tasio, do not trouble thyself, but let these dogs and me punish this 
wicked woman as she deserves ; and, in sa)uig these words, the dogs 
fastened on the lady, and held her until the knight reached her and 
alighted from his horse. Anastasio advancing to him, said, I know 
not who thou art, although thou hast addressed me byname, but who- 
ever tliou be, 1 tell thee that thou art a recreant kniglit, armed as thou 
ait, thus to attack an innocent and helpless woman, chasing her with thy 
dogs as if she were a wild beast of the foiest ; therefore defend thyself, 
for I will protect her at the risk of my life !” ‘'Anastasio,” said the 
knight, “ foibear, and listen. Be it known to thee that 1 was of the 
same country as thyself, and that thoir weit yet an infant boy when 1, 
who was called Messer Guido do gli Anasuigi, became more enamoured 
of this woman than even thou art at this moment of the daughter of Tm- 
versari ; but her disdain and ciuclty so preyed on my siiirits, that at 
length, in a moment of despair, I slew myself with this sword thou now 
see^i in my hand ; for which rash deed I am doomed to eternal punish- 
ment ; and she, rejoicing beyond measure in my unhappy death, died 
shortly after me, and for the pleasure she took in my torments, and dying 
unrepentant, had the like sentence of condemnation passed on her ; 
and it was decreed as a punishment to us both, that she should flee 
bclore me in the manner fhou hast just now seen, and that I, who 
loved her so fondly .whilst living, should pursue her as my deadly 
«j\wy>*jand not like a woman of whom I was deeply enamoured ; and 
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so often as I can overtake her, 1 am bound to kill her with this sword, 
the same weapon wherewith I slew myself. I am then enjoined to cut 
open her body and tear out her heart, as now thou seest me do, and 
give it to my hounds to be devoured. After a little space of time — 
such is the appointment of Heaven — she reassumes her life as if she 
had not been dead, and falling again to the same kind of flight, 1 with 
my hounds am again to follow her without respite or intermission. 
Kvery Fiiday, and precisely at this hour, her cour&c is through this 
forest, where she suffers the just punishment inflicted on her. Nor 
do we rest any of the other days of the week, but are appointed unto 
other places where she disdainfully executed hel- malice against me, 
who fiom being her passionate lover am ordained to be her endless 
enemy, and to pursue her in this manner for as many years as she 
exercised months of cruelty towards me. Hinder me not, therefore, 
in being the executor of Divine justice, for all thy interposition is vain 
in seeking to remit the just vengeance of Heaven.’^ When Anastasio 
heard these words his hair bristled on his head with teiror, and he 
stepped back aghast to suffer the knight to do what was enjoined. 
The hapless fugitive was then seized on by the two bloodhounds, and 
the ghastly knight, in spite of her cries for meic\', rushed on her in 
fury and with his drawn sword pierced lier breast, and drawing forth 
her heait threw it to his dogs, which gicedily devoured it. A liitle 
space after, the damsel (as forgetful of the punishment inflicted on 
her) again started up suddenly, running in idTright towards the sea- 
shore, the hounds swiftly pursuing Her, and followed by the knight as 
soon as he had again mounted his steed, so that Anastasio had soon 
lost sight of them and could not guess what had become of them. 
Reflecting for a space on what he had hcaid and seen, he stood still 
for a time, fear and compassion alternately taking possession of his 
soul ; but after a little reflection it occurred to him that he might turn 
this event to his own advantage. He therefore, after having carefully 
maikcd the -spot, returned back to his house, and sending for his 
lelalions and fiiends, thus addressed them : My dear kinsmen and 
friends, you have lung entreated me to leUnquish my love to one whom 
you deem my mortal enemy, and to renounce my lavish e\pcnses on 
her behalf, which request of youns 1 am now ready to comply with, but 
upon the condition of your granting me one favour, which is, that on 
Friday next Me.'»ser Paolo Traversal! and his wife and daughter, and 
all their female relatives, and any other guests you may choose to bring 
with you, will vouchsafe to accept a dinner here with me, when you shall 
be acquainted more ai largo with my reason for making this request.’^ 
This appeared to his friends not very difficult for them to accomplish, 
and on then return to Ravenna they invited such persons as Anastasio 
had named, and although they found it somewhat difficult to obtain, 
the company of the young lady whom Anastasio so dearly loved, yet 
the other ladies at length prevailed on her to accompany them. Anas- 
tasio had provided a most magnificent dinner, and the tables w'cie 
covei‘ed under the iiinc-trees, near the spot where he savf the cruel lady 
pursued and slain j and he so arranged his guests that the young lady, 
his unkind mistress, sate with her face opposite that part of the wood 
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wliere the dismal spectacle was likely to be seen. The dinner was not 
yet concluded, when the noise as of an approaching chase startled the 
company, who, desirous to know whence the cry proceeded, rose in a 
body from table, and looking into the forest, they saw in consternation 
the woful woman, the dogs eagerly pursuing her, and the spectre-kmghl 
on horseback in full career after them with his drawn sword in his 
hand, cheering his hounds. The chase now approached the company, 
who all exclaimed against the dogs and the knight, and many of the 
cavaliers rushed forward to rescue the injured woman. The knight 
then addressed them as he had before done Anastasio, on which they 
fell back in terror and amaze, and he then repeated his cruelty in 
eveiy way as on the former Friday. Most of the ladies present being 
nearly allied to the unfortunate woman, and likewise to the knight, 
and remembering well both his love and death, shed abundance of 
tears ; and when the tragic scene was over, and the lady and knight 
had vanished from their siglit, all that had seen this occurrence fell 
into a diversity of opinions on the meaning of the vision. But tho 
young maid whom Anastasio loved was more surprised and terrified 
than any of the ladies, apprehending that the moral of this dismal 
spectacle bore a much nearer apphcalion to her than to any other 
peison in company. She now called to mind how unkind and cruel 
she had shown herself to Anastasio, not less so than the otlier lady 
had formeily done to her lover ; and she imagined she already heard 
the bloodhounds at her heels, and saw the sword drawn to mangle her 
body. This fear so far increased on her, that to t.void the like cruel 
fate she studied to change her hatred into love, which at length she 
fully accomplished, and secretly sent a faithful maid of her own to 
Anastasio to entreat him to come to see her, as she ivas determined 
to return his honourable affections. Anastasio replied that he joyfully 
accepted her message, and desired no higher happiness than to icocive 
her as his wife in honourable marriage, as she had lieiself proposed. 
The maid, well knowing that he could not be more desirous of the 
match than her mistress, made answer in her name that this message 
would be most welcome to her. The young lady now informed her 
father and mother that she>as willing to become the wife of Anastasio, 
which so gicatly rejoiced them, that upon the Sunday follow'ing the 
marriage was solemnised With all splendour, and Anastasio and his 
bride lived ever after fondly attacbed to each othci. Nor was the 
impression of this salutary terror confined to the young lady alone ; 
for it was remarked that all the ladies of Ravenna, admonished by her 
example, became thenceforth less unrelenting towards their formerly 
despised admirers and lovers. 


FIFTH DAY, NOVELLA IX. 

Coppo Borgbese Domenichi, who was of our city, and a man 
of reverence and authority in his day, and from his virtues and man* 
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ners, much more than from the nobility of his descent, worthy of 
everlasting remembrance, being now advanced in years, often took 
pleasure in the narration of past events, to which his retentive memory 
and pleasing delivery lent an unusual attraction. Among other inter- 
esting events he narrated to us that there once lived in Florence a 
youth called Fcdcrigo, son of Messer Philippo Alberighi, who for feats 
of arms and accomplishments was held in higher esteem than any 
cavalier of his age in Tuscany. This young man became deeply 
enamoured of a lady called Monna Giovanna, reputed in her time one 
of the most beautiful and agreeable women in Florence ; and in order 
to win her affections he gave a succession of tojjrn aments, feasts, and 
banquets, and spared no expense in his entertainments. But this lady, 
not less discreet than beautiful, paid no regard to all that was done 
in her honuour, nor condescended to notice the author of them. 
Federigo thus spending all his property, and acquiring none in return, 
was soon stiipped of his wealth, and became suddenly impoverished, 
having nothing now remaining but a small faim, on the produce of 
which he found a bare subsistence ; yet he still retained a favourite 
falcon, which for her rare qualities was nowhere to be matched. 
Being thus unable to live any longer in the city in the ‘^t^le he was 
accustomed to, and being more than ever ennmouied of the lady, he 
departed to his little estate in the country, and there, without inviting 
any one to his house, he amused himself with his falcon, and enduicd 
his povcity with tianquil patience. It happened that when Fedengo 
was reduced to this extremity, the ^husband of Monna Giovanna fell 
sick, and feeling the appioach of death, made his will, leaving his 
possessions, which were vety great, to an only son now growing up, 
and in the event of the son’s death, to Monna Giovanna, whom he 
dearly loved ; and he had no sooner subscribed his will than he died. 
Monna Giovanna, having thus become a widow, ivcnt according to the 
custom of our ladies to pass her year of mourning in retirement, 
removing to one of her estates very near to the farm of Federigo. 
Hereupon it happened that her son was accustomed to visit Federigo, 
and taking great delight in hawks and dogs, and having often seen 
Federigo’s falcon, he became wonderfully fond of it and ardently 
longed to possess it, but did not venture to ask for it, as he w’cll 
knew how dear it w'as to its owner. Within a short lime after 
this the boy fell sick. His mother, who had no other child, and loved 
him to excess, stood over him the whole day to lend and comfort him, 
often asking him and entreating him to tell her if there were anything 
in the world he desired, as, if it were possible to procure it, he should 
have it. The youth, after a repetition of these questions, at length 
said, “My dear mother, if you could by any means procure me 
Federigo’s falcon, I think I should recover from my sickness.” The 
lady hearing a request so far out of her power, began to consider 
what she might do to gratify her son’s wish. She knew that Federigo 
had long loved her, but had never received from her so much as a 
single glance in return. How then (she reflected) shall I send or go 
to beg this falcon, which from all I hear is the best bir3 that ever flew, 
and moreover is now Federigo s sole maintenance ; and how can I be 
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guilty of so great a rudeness as to deprive a gentleman who has no 
other pleasure remaining of this his only recreation ? Thus troubled 
in her thoughts, she knew not what to reply to her son. Her maternal 
love, however, at last prevailed, and she determined to attempt to 
gratify his wishes, but resolved not to send, but to go herself to Fede- 
rigo. She then said to her son, “ My dear son, be comforted, and get 
well, for I promise you that the first thing in the morning, I will go 
myself for the falcon, and bring it to you. This promise brought a 
beam of joy into the boy^s countenance, and the same day he showed 
evident signs of amendment. The next morning Monna Giovnnna, 
taking with her another lady as a companion, proceeded to Fcdcrigo’s 
humble habitation, afid inquired for him. As it happened not to be 
a day fit for hawking, he was in his garden, and desired one of his 
people to go to the gate. He. was beyond measure surprised when he 
heard that Monna Giovanna was asking for him, and ran in great joy 
to meet her. As soon as she saw liim approach she gracefully moved 
to meet him, and lespcctfully saluting him, said, “ Federigo, I am 
comp to recompense } ou in some sort for the evil you have received 
at my hands, at a time when you loved me more than was wise on 
your part, and the recompense I intend is to make myself and my 
companion your guests at dinner to-day.'^ To which Federigo with 
great humility replied, Alas ! madam, I do not recollect to have 
received any evil at your hands, but so much good that, if it were ever 
in my power, I should be happy, for the love I have borne you, and 
more so for the honour of this visit, to expend my fortune a second 
time in your honour and thus speaking, he respccifully led her into 
his house, and thence conducted her into his garden, and there, not 
having any other person to introduce her to, said, “ Madam, this good 
woman, the wife of my husbandman, will wait on you whilst I prepare 
our table.” Living in extreme poverty, Federigo was seldom in a state 
to receive any one in his house, and this morning being less prepared 
than usual, and finding nothing to show respect to a lady in whose 
honour he had entertained such numbers of people, he was giievcd 
beyond measure, and stood in great perplexity, inveighing against his 
evil fortune as a man bereft of his senses, and running hither and 
thither, and finding neither money nor provision, and tlie hour being 
late, and his desire being great to show Uic lady some mark of atten- 
tion, and happening to cast his eyes on his favourite falcon, which was 
resting on its perch in his chamber, and seciUg no other resource, lie 
seized the poor bird, and finding it fat and in good condition, thought 
it would be a dish worthy of the lady, and without further hesitation 
he wrung its neck, and giving it to a girl, ordered her to pluck it and 
place It on the spit and carefully roast it. He then spread on his table 
a napkin of snowy whiteness, one of the few things which yet remained 
to him of his former possessions, and after some lime, with a cheerful 
aspect returned into the garden to the lady, and told her that a dinner, 
the best he could provide, was prepared for her. On this the lady 
with her companion went and seated themselves at the table, where 
Federigo with great courtesy waited on them, whilst they unknowingly 
ate his favourite bird. When they had risen from table, after some 
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agreeable conversation, it seemed to the lady to be now a proper time 
to tnake known the purpose of her visit, and turning politely to 
Federico, she thus spoke : “ Calling to recollection your past life, 
Federico, and remembering my reserve, which you perhaps esteemed 
hard-heartedness and cruelty, 1 doubt not that you will wonder at 
my presumption when you learn the object of my visjt ; but if you 
now had, or ever had had children j and knew the strength of a parent’s 
iiffectioii, 1 feel assured that you would m some measure pardon me ; 
and though you have none, who have a dear and beloved son, 
cannot yet forego the common affections of a mother. I am, then, by 
maternal love and duty compelled to ask of you the gift of a posses- 
sion which I know is indeed very dear to you, and justly 50 ", since 
your evil fortune has loft you no other comfoit in your adversity. 
'I he gift then I ask is your falcon, which my son is so desirous of 
possessing, that if I do not obtain it for him. I fear it will so far aggra- 
vate the illness under which he labours, that I shall lose him, On 
this account, therefore, I entreat you, not by the love which you pro- 
fess for me (by which you ought in no degree to be governed), bi^t by 
Ihc magnanimity of your charactei*, which is belter manifc'tcd in a 
toLiiiesy of this kind than in any other ivay, that \ou would do me the 
favour to bestow it on me, so that by this gift 1 may be enabled to 
preserve the life of my clear and only son, and I shall myself be for 
ever indebted to you.” Fedcrigo thus hearing the request of the la(l 5 % 
and seeing it out of his power to gratify her, as he had served his 
falcon for dinner, began in her presence to weep most bitterly, and 
becune unaVile to utter a word in 'reply. The Indy, supposing that 
Federigo’s grief arose from his affection to his falcon, nnd his regret to 
part with It, and expecting a refus d, prepared herself for the worat. 
*• Since the hour, most honoured lady,” began Fedcrigo, “ that I first 
fixed my affection on you, I have always found Fortune most peuerse 
and cruel to me, but all her blows I consider light in comparison with 
the one she ha.i now dealt me, seeing that you have condescended to 
visit my house, ivhich when I was iich you would not deign to enter, 
and entreat me for so small a gift, for she has so coiitnvc'd that it is 
not in iny power to grant it you, and why it is not you shall briefly 
lienr. When you informed me that you meant to honour me with > our 
company lo dinner, considering your tank, and that it was only proper 
that I should pay you due honour by procuiing every delicacy in my 
power, as is becoming on such occasions, and recollecting the falcon 
which you now n quest of me, and its many excellent qualities, 1 
considered it a dish not unworthy to be placed before you, and I 
therefore this morning served U up to you roasted at dinner, a thing 
which at the lime I considered most opportune, but finding now that 
you wished to possess the falcon alive lor your sick son, my inability 
to gratify you grieves me so far that I think I shall never know happi- 
ness more.” In confirmation of his words he then produced the feathers 
and beak and talons of the poor bird. Monna Giovanna at this recital 
reprehended him for killing so fine a falcon for a lady’s dinner, at 
the same time, however, highly commending in her owrf mind his mag- 
nanimity, which it had not been in the power of Fortune to abase. The 
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lady having thus lost all chance of possessing the falcon, and despair- 
ing of the recovery of hei son, thanked Fedcngo for the honour done 
her, and foi his intended good-will, and departed very much dejected. 
Her son, either through pining for the falcon, or from his complaint 
being aggiavated by disappointment, died a few days after, to the 
gicat grief of his mother. After having for some time indulged hei 
boirow and tears, her brotheis seeing that she was left extremely iich, 
and was still young, entreated her to marry again. This she wis not 
desirous of doing, but finding herself constantly assailed by their 
icquest, and recollecting the noble conduct of Fedcngo, and this last 
instance of his magnanimity, in having sacrificed the finest falcon m 
the woild out of respect to her, she said to her brothers, “ I should 
willing]), if It weie agiecable to >ou, lemaiii in mv piesent state, but 
if you insist that I mairv, I will assuredly lake no one foi my husband 
but Fedengo de gU Alberighi” On which her brotheis, smiling, 
icplicd, “What folly is this? Would ^ou marry a man who is a 
beggar^ ' To tins she answeicd, “Diothcis, 1 well know that the 
mattei is as >ou stite it, but I choose latlier a man that hath need of 
wealth, than wealth that hithnecdof a man.” The brotheis seeing 
her fixed deteimination, and knowing the genuine woith ef ledeiigo, 
notwithstanding his poveit), bestowed then sistct on him with all hei 
foi tunc Fedcngo thus unexpectedly found himself united to a beauti- 
ful lady wlioin he had long deaily loved, and passed the icmaindei of 
Ills da>s m peace and happiness.^ 

1 1 his ‘«tory is the “ FauroTi of I ontaine It his be^^n remirked of it * tint is a pi Iuil r f 
thf habitual workings of some one poweiful feeling where the heart refoscs almost cntirclv on 
itscK, without the violent excitement of opposing duties rr untoward circuraslinte*, nothing 
< an come up to the story of hedengo and his falcm — / /'/ ti n, v >1 ii p 2 <}( 
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all reinbutor} spectres It has afforded a congenial subject for the wil J and poweiful pei cil 
of t u&eli 
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FRANCO SACCHErrr. 


TUK notices relnling to the life and character of this distinguished 
writer arc both more numerous and pailicular than those of most of 
lus contemporaries, so nearly connected with the rise and formation 
of the language and literature of Italy. His is to be esteemed one of 
the few bright names connected wiih the age of Boccaccio, an age 
which conferred on the prose fiction of Italy what Dante had already 
conferred on liei poetry. 

He sptung fiom the noble family of the SncchcUi, and was born at 
rioreiiec about the \«.ar 1335. llis father was Benci di Uguccieme 
(de’ Sacchetti). usuaily teinied il liuono, the Good, wdio perccning his 
son’s decided tadc for litciary pursuii^, permitted him to indulge the 
poetical vein he tally discovered, without leiwoach or molestation. 
His excellence in this career, though not of the loftie-t kind, was such 
as to merit tlie attention of his friends and contemporaries, many 
of his effusions, and in paniculai his Rime,*’ being very generally 
" ought after and admired, no lc»s for their pleasing and easy style 
than for the depth and pathos of their «'entnncnts. In his pocliy, 
which has nevei been piintcd, ho took Petrardi fur his model. 

His poetical character, indeed, soon rose so high in the public esti- 
mation, that he was selected by the Senate of Florence, as one of the 
most approved wi iters, to compose some lines for an inscription on a 
(•rand statue of a lion, placed licforc the Palagio dd Priori in 1377, 
and another over the gate of the Udienza de’ Signori, as tvcll as in 
other public places. His superior talents and acquirements becoming 
further appreciated by his countrymen, he was raised to some of the 
first offices in the Floicntinc state, being made one of the members of 
the Council of Fight, and afterw^ards of the Priori. In the year 1385 he 
was likewise chosen, though against lire express wdshes, ambassador 
to the republic of Genoa, an appointment which he only avoided by 
entering upon the office of Podesta of Bibbienna in Casentino, to 
which he had been elected at the same period. A similar office he 
exercised m 1392 as chief magistrate of San Mimato, and in 1396 at 
Faenza, where he rose high m the esteem of Astorre Manfred 1, the 
lord of that ciiy. On his return to his native place in the year 1398, 
he w'as made governor of the Florentine provinces in Romagna, and 
during his residence at Portico contracted an intimaev with Lodovico 
degli Alidosi, lord of Imola, with Pino degli Ordclaffi di»Forli, and 
with Pietro Gnmbacorti, lord of Pisa, besides many others of distin- 
guished rank and character. He was also known to the great Boc- 
caccio, by whose example he wms first induced to devote his leisure 
hours to fictitious narrative and the improvemeut of hi^ native tongue, 
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At different periods of his life Sacchetti visited Milan and Genoa ; 
and, most probably with some commercial views, he went as far as 
Sclavonia. In none of his various employments, however, did he realise 
much worldly wealth, and the inconveniences to which he is said 
sometimes to have b^n subjected proved most serious to a delicate 
habit of body, to which he was liable from early youth. 

In his manners he was open and animated, while his conversation 
is said to have been extremely agreeable and witty. We may gather 
indeed from hi$ Rime,” and still more from his “ Novelle,” that these 
latter qualities have justly been attributed to him, though imbued with 
a species of humour, whose national peculiarities possess little relish 
for us : a criterion, however, by which no author ought to be judged. 

Sacchetti thrice entered into matrimonial engagements, and had 
several sons by his first marriage, of whom we can give no account. 
The precise period of his decease has never been ascertained, though 
it is believed to have occurred about the year 1400, in the sixty-filth 
year of his age. Besides his “ Novelliero,” consisting of three hundred 
tales, wc have to enumerate among his works a pretty large collection 
of sonnets, canzoni, and capitoli, with many other pieces, as well 
serious as comic. The most singular, and perhaps the most esteemed 
among these, are some verses entitled “ Cacce,” written in the dithy- 
rambic measure, extremely spirited and pleasing. 

From the numerous MS. copies of his tales, it is conjectured that 
Sacchetti was one of the most favourite novelists of his day. Testi- 
monies to his merit are extremely numeious from the pens of the chief 
critics of Italy. Crescimbeni ranks him next to Boccaccio, and the 
learned editors of the corrected copy of the “ Decameron ” observe : 
“ We have frequently also availed ourselves of Franco di Bcnci 
Sacchetti, our illustrious fellow-citizen, contemporary with Boccarcio, 
who, though much younger, by following his example, succeeded in 
acquiring that easy and familiar, rather than polished and laboured 
style, for which he is remarkable. The simplicity and purity of his 
language is very apparent in his three hundred ‘ NovcJlette,' founded 
chiefly upon historical and familiar incidents, though a few are to be 
considered wholly fictitious. Frotn the similarity that exists between 
their words and language, we perceive that, like Boccaccio, he tiaces 
his origin to an early and fortunate age.” Nor are the compilers of 
the Della Cruscan Dictionary” less lavish of their approbation, fre- 
quently quoting him as an authority for their words ; while Tassoni 
and Borghini make frequent use of him m explaining some of the 
more ancient words and phrases in the Novelle Antiche,” entitled the 
“ Novellino,” 

The MS. copy of his tales lay for a long period incomplete and 
neglected, nor was it until 1724 that two bundled and fifty of the' three 
hundred stories were edited by Bottari, from two MSS. preserved in 
the Laurentian Library, the most correct that could at that period be 
discovere 4 - This edition was printed at Naples, with the date of 
Florence, “ and,” observes Mr. Dunlop, “ was followed by two impres- 
sions, facsimiles pfthe former, which can hardly be distinguished from 
it.” Since .this publication, eight more of the stories have been added 
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to the two hundred and fifty, many of which, however, in the MS, are 
deficient, and there would be no great difficulty in extending them yet 
nearer to the original number, did not a proper regard for the author’s 
reputation temper in some degree the admiration of his editors. 

In regard to the spirit and character of his stories, they are perhaps 
not so well adapted as those of some less skilful and humorous writers 
for general perusal, a circumstance which will account for the com- 
paratively small proportion in the following selection. Neither M* 
Sismondi in his Literature of the South,”’ nor Mr. Dunlop in his 
“ View of the Progress of Fiction,'^ appears nearly so partial to his 
manner of relation as most of his Italian commentators. The latter of 
these observes : At the present day I fear the tales of Sacchetti will 
hardly amuse m more favourable circumstances. His work wants that 
drain,;tic form which is a principal charm in the ‘ Decameron,’ and 
which can alone bestow unity or connection on this species of composi- 
tion. The merit of a pure and easy style is indeed allowed him by all the 
critics of his own country, and his tales are also regarded by the Italian 
antiquaries, who frequently avail themselves of his works, as most valu- 
able records of some curious historical facts, and of customs that had 
fallen into disuse ; but their intrinsic merit, merely considered as stories, 
IS not great.” ^ These observations, applied in a general sense to the 
novels of Sacchetti, aie extremely just, nor will any one who has 
been at the pains of an exact f^crusal and examination of neaily three 
hundred of the authors stones feel inclined to dissent from their 
geneial truth. Yet we arc to consider that so voluminous a novelist 
as Sacchetti could scarcely fail to produce a few out of so gieat a 
niunbei (and the amount is ccitainly in the author’s favour), ol such 
a character as to entitle them to an exemption fiom the censure pro- 
nounced by Mr. Dunlop, no less than by M. Sismondi. These will 
be found to be such as are less tinctured with the peculiarities of his 
st>lc and humour, whose intciest consists rather in the nature of the 
incidents, than in the facetious attempts, the forced witticisms, and 
lepartccs of the author. Still, however, they aie rare gems, which 
lequire sO much toil in their discovery, and in their separation from 
the mines of dross in which they are buried, that they will scaicely, 
such as w'c have found them, afford the reader amusement at all pro- 
port loned to the pains they have cost in the selection. In his “View 
of the Liteiaturc of the South,” M. Sismondi remarks : “Au reste, 
quelque eloge qiie Ton fassc de la puretti et de I’dl^gance de son style, 
jc le liouve plus curieux k consulter sur les mceurs de son temps 
(ju’entrainant par su gaietd lorsqu’il croit etre le plus plaisant.” 
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Messlr Bernabo, lord of Milan, once bestowed a handsome reward 
upon a certain miller, for the somewhat singular reason of having 

1 Sec vol ii p ar, of the English translution* 
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received from the shrewd Jirtidcer some very wntly and caustic replies. 
Our said governor who bore a most cnicl and implacable disposition 
towards all kind of offenders, nevertheless possessed the art of tern* 
pering his ferocity so as to give it an air of real justice. 

The case he had here in hand was that of a wealthy abbot, who had 
been fined by the governor in four florins for his negligent care in the 
education of two mastiff whelps intrusted to his spiritual direction, 
but which had turned out somewhat loo cruel and quarrelsome. The 
covetous fj)ther upon this cried out for mercy, to which the governor 
merely replied, that he must infallibly pay the fine, unless he had the 
wit to give a satisfactory explanation of four points he should pro- 
pose to him ; which were these : What distance, father, do you 
apprehend it is from hence to heaven? What quantity of water is 
there in the sea ? What do people do in the infernal regions ? And, 
fourthljs What maybe the value of my person ? ’* The good father 
bung his head on one side in a reflecting attitude for some time, but 
at length only uttered a deep sigh, perfectly at a loss what to do. To 
gain time, how'ever, he begged he might be allowed to return home, 
to consider these important questions somewhat more maturely. His 
Excellency would only grant him a single d.iy, and, moreover, made 
him enter into good security for his speedy return. The priest, in a 
doleful mood, then measured his steps back again to his abbey, blow- 
ing like a broken-winded steed. On his arrival, the first person he 
met w'as the jolly millei, who, observing his melancholv air, inquired 
into the nature of Ins distress and the exhausted state of his breathing. 
** I may well be out of breath,” he exclaimed, “ when his Excellency 
has set me no less than four knotty points to solve, which neithei the 
wisdom of Solomon, nor that of the Siagyrite himscll’, \vould have been 
able to unriddle.” ‘‘ Very likely,” returned the miller ; but if you 
will trust to me, I will bring you through tlic srrajit- at once.” ^‘The 
Lord grant you could,” said the poor abbot, with a pious ejacula- 
tion. “Yes, and the Lord and all the saints in hci\en will, if you will 
only let them ; that 1 think I may fairly say.” “ If you w( le really 
in earnest, and could be as good as your woid, Mr. Miller, \ou 
might afterwards count upon me in everything during the whole 
of your life.” “ That is saying a good deal too,” returned the 
miller, “but 1 will give it full credit for the sake of your cloth.” “To 
be sure,” said the reverend father; “but how do )ou propose to 
get me off the horns of this dilemma? that is the question.” “How I” 
exclaimed the miller in a scornful tone ; “ why, I shall shave my 
beard, and take your hood and cloak, and present myselt to-morrow 
morning in your place. Tiust me, I will answer his Excellency’s 
questions, whatever they may be ; and* he shall never find out the 
difference between us, except it be from the difference in our wits.” 
“ The Lord bless thee for an impudent varlet ! ” cried the honest father. 
“As I hope for salvation, I verily believe thou wilt hi ing me through ! 
Get thee gone, and rely upoi> thy impudence ; it will appear a thou- 
sand years until I hear the result,” Having disguised himself in the 
good abbot^s suit, our knight of the white hat accordingly set out for 
the city early the ensuing day, a*id soon arriving at his Excellency’s 
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palace, knocked pretty loudly at the door, telling the porter he had 
brought the requisite answers for his master, which he must deliver 
by word of mouth. 

Hearing who he was, his Excellency ordered the abbot to be brought 
straightway into his presence, wondering how he bad already prepared 
himself for his task. The false friar, with reverence due, accosted his 
Excellency with a sidling air, having admirably metamorphosed his 
physiognomy and imitating the abbot’s voice to perfection. With 
very little ceremony he was required to repeat what he had learned 
in the way of explanation of the four points in dispute. Expressing 
his readiness, he was first requested to point out the exact distance 
between earth and heaven. 

“ Having considered the matter very maturely,” said the miller, I 
find there are just thirty-six millions eight hundred and fifty-four 
miles, seventy-two yards, and twenty-two feet,” “You must have 
measured it very exactly,” exclaimed his Excellency ; “ but how will 
you prove it is correct ? ” “ How ! ” retorted the bold miller ; “ as 
such matters are always proved. Let your Excellency refer it to 
arbitration, and if it should not be found upon a second measurement 
exactly what I have stated, hang me up by the neck upon the next 
tree. It seems you want to know next how much water there is con- 
tained in the sea. Now this has cost me a good deal of trouble, for 
it would neither stand still uhile 1 measured it, nor stop liom receiv- 
ing its tnbutiiry streams. Yet I have nevertheless compassed the 
difficulty, and find there are just twenty-five thousand nine hundred 
and eighty-two millions of vats, seven* barrels, seven bottles, and two 
glasses of water in the sea.” ‘‘ liut how have you learned that, Mr. 
Abbot ?” inquired the governor. “ Why, if you do not like to believe 
me,” retorted the other, ‘‘oider the proper vessels to be prepared, and 
measure it again. If you do not find just as much as 1 have told you, 
quaiter me alive without any mercy. The thiid question, I think, you 
want resolved, is how people contrive to employ themselves in the 
world below. To this I answer, they do much as we do here; they 
cat and hack one another until they are weaiy of such sport ; they 
persecute and they hang one another.” “ But what are your icasons 
for this opinion ? ” “ I)o you ask me for reasons ? ” returned the 

miller. “ Why, I spoke with tlie very man who returned from a tour 
there, the same from wdiom the divine Florentine received his account 
of the infernal government, and the whole of its civil and judicial 
polity ; but the traveller, I believe, is now dead, and went back again. 
And if you are not satisfied with my word for the truth of it, I refer 
you to lam, and would advise you to send and sec. The fourth and 
last of your questions concerns the worth of your own respected 
person ; and I tell you it amounts to neither more nor less than two 
shillings and five pence.” 

Upon hearing this, Messer Bernabo rose in a furious passion, crying, 
‘‘ Villain, I will make you eat your words. How, you rogue abbot, am I 
worth no more than an old rusty pan ? ” • 

The poor miller, beginning to quake in his shoes, entreated in a 
somewhat milder tone that his Excellency would but deign to hear 
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his reasons, saying, ‘‘You are aware, my honoured lord, that our 
great Lord and Master, Jesus Chriit, was sold for only thirty pence, 
and surely you will not be offended at being rated one mark lower.” 

The moment he heard this answer, the governor was convinced he 
had no longer the honest abbot to deal with, and eyeing him more 
narrowly, he perceived him to be of larger dimensions, both in body 
and mind, than his fiiend the honest abbot could boast. 

“You say very true,** he exclaimed, “ but you are not the abbot, 
friend : at least I have you there.” The poor miller, feaung upon this 
that it was all over with him, fell piteously upon his knees, with uplifted 
hands, confessing it was true he was only the good father’s grinder 
of com. He then proceeded to explain the occasion of his appearance 
in this disguise, for the mere purpose of amusing all paities, but of 
giving offence to none. 

“ 7'hcn by all the saints in heaven,” cried Messer Bernabo. “ I swear, 
since he has made thee abbot, an abbot thou shall remain. By this 
sword I confirm his decree, and henceforth he shall serve thee, abbot, 
as thine honest miller, and cheat thee of thy flour. The piocceds of 
the monastery are thine, those of the mill shall be his and this 
sentence he strictly enforced. 


NOVELTA XXXI. 

At the peuod when the city of Arezzo was undei the swav of Bishop 
Guido, the people of Casentino had occasion to send two ambassadors, 
lequinng of him certain articles they were desirous should be gianted 
them. Having been informed of the particulars of their mission, they 
were told to hold themselves in readiness for their departure on the 
ensuing morning. Preparing iheir luggage in all haste, the two 
ambassadors accordingly set out on their way ; and they had not 
tiavelled many miles, before one of them addicssing his companion, 
said, “ Do you recollect all the particulars which they infoimed us of 
in so hasty a way ? ” And the other replied that he feared he hardly 
did. “ But,” said his companion, “ I relied chiefly upon you ; ” to 
which the other rejoined, “And I trusted to you while each regard- 
ing the other, exclaimed, “ We are in a pretty scrape then ! What 
shall we do?” At length the one said, “ I will tell you what : let us 
go on to the next inn, and perhaps after a good dinner we shall 
remember them better : yes, we shall be sure to remember them.” 
“That is well said,” added his companion ; and jogging on togetbei, 
half asleep and half awake, about three o’clock they contrived to 
reach the first inn. As it was a matter so nearly connected with 
their embassy, they ordered dinner directly, racking their brains in 
the meantime to lecover some of the articles they had lost. Having 
taken their seats at table, they luckily found the wine good ; and 
$0 U was that they were more pleas<?d with this circumstance than 
soiry for the mission they had forgotten. Indeed it was so excellent, 
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that they repeatedly emptied their glasses, toasting all their friends 
in town until they became half stupified, so that, far from recollecting 
their embassy after dinner, they vrere in no condition even to talk 
about it, and hardly knowing where they were, they both dropped 
asleep. 

On rousing themselves once more, one of them inquired of the 
other whether he had yet succeeded. “ I know not,” was the 
reply ; but I know that our host^s is the best wine I ever drank : 
the truth is, I have never thoughr about it since dinner, and now I 
hardly know where I am.” “Al^d I declare it has been the same 
with me,” answered his friend ; ‘^thc’ Lord only knows what we shall 
do ! However, we will stay here to-day and to-night, for the night 
IS always favourable to memory ; we cannot fail to recollect the 
whole.” To this the other agreed; and they stayed there the re- 
mainder of the day, repeating the experiment of the wine, frequently 
tinding themselves in the clouds, where, however, they found nothing 
of their mission. The same story was repeated at supper ; and thef 
afterwards with difficulty found their way to bed. At breakfast the 
next morning the inquiry was as vainly repeated, both declaring that 
they had not so much as dreamed about the matter, and that they had 
not got the most distant notion of it, having never slept so sound in 
all their lives. “The devil is in the wine, I think,” cried one ; “let 
us mount horse again, and see what that will do ; it will come when 
we are not thinking about it on the road.” So they again set out, 
occasionally asking each other as they went, “Well, have you got it 
\ct?” “No; have you?” “Not I, tndeed.” And in this way they 
journeyed along till they came to Afezzo, w'here they alighted at one 
of the first hotels. There they retired into a private room, for the 
purpose of putting their heads seriously together, as it was quite time 
to recollect what was their business. But I am sorry to add, it was 
all in vain ; and such was their hopeless condition, that one said, 
“Come, let us go; and God help us kt the worst ]” “But will He 
help us?” said the other. “What must we say? what do we know 
about the matter ? ” “ Well, but we must go through with the business ; 
so let us go and do our best.” So, trusting to Fortune, they requested 
an audience of the bishop, saying they had some matters of importance 
to communicate to him ; and being introduced into his presence, they 
made a very low obeisance^ and remained silent. Upon this the 
bishop with great dignity approached them,- and taking them by the 
hand, said, “You are welcome, gentlemen ; what tidings of import may 
you bring?” Each of the ambassadors now looked at the other, and 
bowing, said, “ Do you speak I ” “ No, sir,” was the reply ; “ do you 
speak, sir ; I cannot think of it ; ” till at length the boldest of the 
two, addressing the bishop, observed : “ We come, my lord, as 
ambassadors from your poor servants of Casentino, and I can assure 
your Grace that both those who send us and we who are sent are 
equally devoted to you ; but, please your Grace, we ^are all of us 
men of fact, but of few words : our mission was intrusted to us in 
haste ; and whatever may be the occasion of it, either our assembly 
must have informed us wrong, or we have in some way misunderstood 
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them* Nefveitheless, we humbly lecommend both them and ourselves 
to youi Grice's good offices , though Tihat possessed them to §end us 
on such a mission, or oui selves to come, we cannot exactly say ” 1 he 
good bishop, like a wise man, only patting them on the shoulder, said, 
Well, \^ell, my fiicnds, it is all light , go home, and say to my deii 
childicn of C iseniino that I shall always be happy to serve them 
ever) wi} m my power ^ so much so, that henceforu ird they need be 
at no expense m appointing ambassadois to my couit , let them only 
write to me, and I will rt.pl> agiceably to their wiahco 
1 he bishop then taking leave of them, our ambassadors resumed 
their wny, saying as they went, ‘‘Let us take care not to fall into the 
s line error on oui retm n “ But,” s nd one, “ we cannot easily do 
that; wc hive got nothing to remember” “ Yet we must ha\e our 
wits about us,” retuinea the other , “for they will ask what we s vid 
in oiu oiition, and what was the reply For if the good people were 
to siispr ct that our embassy, like many others, was all a joke, they 
would never employ us again , and farewell to our occupation,— it is 
gone ” To this the more politic of the two leplied, “ Oh, ka\c that to 
me , we will continue in office, tinst me I will tell them such a story 
about the embassy, and what passed on both sides, as would deceive 
wisci heads than theus Ihe bishop shall sa> such polite things of 
them as shall make them m good humour with themscK cs for an age 
to come 1 will tell them of the lettci, and how lit thinks himself 
highly honouicd by then alliance” “ lhat is well thoUg^ht, slid the 
other , “ and let us spui ilong a little, that we ma> get m lime foi 
dinner at the same inn,— aou know v\hLrc” “That is well thought,^ 
echoed tlie othei , and mending their pace at the idea ot tlu Frontignar, 
thev soon dismounted, all in a heat, and without waitin fc r dinner, 
called out for some of the same wine “Good sns replied the 
w iitci, “ wc have some better than ever , ” and the ami assidorb kept 
him piett> shaiply emplo\cd in driwing the bottle until the w ne 
bf '^an to get low, and thcii* politic he ids somewhat to) elevated 
Giieved to heir this, these patterns of diplomacy were comp lied to 
mount an- nil, ind the next stage oi two brought them into the pie 
scncc of then cmplo)crs, where, finding it eisiei to iccolkct then own 
lies than the truths which had been reposed in them, thc> m\ stified 
the good people in such a manner that they were highly pleased with 
the siicce.3S ot the embassi The> talked in so bold and lofty a tone 
of the oiations thev had delivcied, that some of the auditnce com- 
piled them to lullv and Quintilian , and the thanks of the isscmbly 
being unanimously voted to them, thev were afteiwaids promoted to 
otlicr offiies of gieat honoui and emolument Noi will this appear 
very t\ti '^oidinaiy if we icflect on the soit of people, of a higher lank 
than our heioes, whom we every day see mtiusted with public mis- 
sions, and w^ho are about as much suited to their business as a common 
trooper taken fiom the i inks , and yet they wnte long letters, assuring 
the Government that they are busied day and night m the affairs of 
the nation, afd that all the lucky events which fall out aie wholly 
to be imputed to their skill Did they tell truth, however, they would 
own tnat they had as little merit m bunging them about as a cabbage, 
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or any other vegetating substance, though they are richly lecompensed 
and piomoted to the highest honours, m consideration of the ingenious 
lies and foi genes which they pass upon their counliymen. 


NOYLLTA XLVIII 

iHFrr dvxelt in the Viciniiy of Florence a certain Laparrio di Geii 
da Montelupo, a man of simple Jind singular manneis, vMth whom I 
was well acquainted m his day. Had any one said to him, “ Such a 
person is dead,” and had touched Ins hand, he would instantly touch 
him again ; and if the infonnant had taken leave, oui hero would lun 
after him, to make himself sure ol the efficacy of his touch, which, u 
he did not succeed in, he would touch the next annual he met And 
if he could meet with no one, and fifid neither dog nor cat, as a List 
resoui ce he would touch the blade of his own knife. Such, indeed, was 
his superstition m this respect, that if he happened to come m contact 
with a person who had witnessed a death-bed or a funetal,he infallibly 
held himself for a dead man until he had succeeded in letuining his 
tourh. Was a malefactoi taken to execution, a biinal or a cioss pass 
ing along the way, such w'as oui hcio’s leputation, that eveiy one fer 
the jolvc^ s ike would imi and touch him, which avoiding with the 
utmost diead, he now 1 an fiom them, and now after them, mikin^ 
tiie stiangest confusion in the w^oild. 

It hipponcd tliat the Floientme leptibhc fixed upon him to proceed 
to the election of their Podcsta, and leaving the city duimg Lent, oui 
boro took his way towards Bolo‘»iia, thence to Ferraia, and | assing 
on, aimed late in the evemn at a sloomy and wct-looking place 
called the Ca Salvadega. Alighting at the inn, and having sccuitd 
his tiunks and horses for feai ot the neighbouring gipsies and 
banditti, no less than the pil^nms who were all gone to icst, he 
inquired of the host after supper where he was to sleep 'The man 
ae])licd, ^You must lest as you best can • go ni then , the bed >> are 
full ot pilgrims, but they aie all I have. You mav pcihaps find a 
coiner somewhere ; at least you can try.” Poor L'lpaccio, h.df in the 
d.nk, went groping alc»ng to find a place, but they were all occupied, 
with the exception of that of an Hungaiian, who, having died the 
day befoie, lay alone. But our hcio not knowing this, for he would 
have piefeired being roasted alive, very innocently took his station at 
ihe other side. The deceased gentleman, howc\ci, apnc 11 ing to oui 
hcio to take up too much room, the latter very gently lequested him 
to go a little further. But his bedfellow lemained still, appealing 
to take iiu notice ; upon which, lepeating his request, with a slight 
push, he begged him for cliaiit\’s sake to make a little moie 100m. 
Finding ail was still, Lapaccio, a little impatiently, cried, “ Pray do 
stir yourself, for a lazy, ill-natured clown 1 ” But he might as w^ell 
have spoken to the wall. Until, losing all patience* he began to 
swear, “ The devil take the fellow I Will you move, I say?” And, 
as the dead man still took no notice, our hero, drawing in his legs, and 
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nolding by the bed-post with all his force, launched out both his heels 
at him in such a style, as hitting him plump in the ribs, sent him 
with a terrific fall fairly out of bed. So heavy, indeed, was it, that our 
hero said to himself, ** Alas 1 what have I done ? ” and turning to the 
side where the body fell, he said in a milder tone, “ Come, get up. 
You are not hurt, are you ? Get into bed ! ” 

But his companion permitted him to repeat the request till he was 
tired ; he would neither get up nor come to bed ; and poor Lapaccio 
began to be seriously afraid he had done him a mortal injury. Sadly 
perplexed and frightened, he got up — he looked — he felt at him — and 
the more he looked, the more he feared that all was indeed over. 
“ (iood God ! ” he cried, “ what shall I do ? whither shall I go ? Alas ! 
I know not. 1 wish to heavens I had died at Florence, sooner than 
come to this hateful place. And if I stay here, 1 shall be taken to 
Ferrara and executed. Oh, what a thought ! Should I go and tell 
the host? should I or should I not? Nay, he will have me hanged 
to save himself.” Remaining the whole of the night in this state of 
fear and perplexity, he stood like a criminal looking for the halter. 

At early dawn the pilgrims all rose and went forth. More dead 
than alive, Lapaccio also tried to rise, wishing to get away for two 
reasons, both of which gave him equal loiment — to escape the danger 
before the host was aware, and to fly from the dead, of which he had 
such a superstitious horror. So he got out with difficulty, and ordered 
the groom to saddle the beasts ; then, seeking the host, he counted 
out the bill, his hands trembling like an aspen all the while. 

‘‘Arc you cold, friend?” inquired the host. Wuh a great effort, 
our hero replied that it was the marsh fog which affected him. A 
pilgrim stepped up at this time, saying he could nowhere find his 
scrip in the place he had slept in ; upon which the host taking a light, 
went to search the chamber wliere Lapaccio had slept. Theie lie 
found the Hungarian lying dead at the foot of the bed, and said, 
“ What the devil is all this ? Who slept in this bed ? ” Our hero, \\ho 
.stood listening, felt his blood run cold. The pilgrim, pointing to our 
poor friend, said, “ There is the man who slept in that bed, if I mistake 
not.” Lapaccio, looking as if he were already half hanged, took the 
good host on one side, saying, “For the love of God, sir, listen to me ! 
It is too true that 1 slept in that bed, and the man would not make 
room for me, nor lie on his own side ; till he at last enraged me to 
such a degree, that, giving him a great kick, T pitched him out of bed ; 
but I did not think — I am sure I had no intention of killing him. It 
Was very unfortunate ; but it is not my fault, I assure you.” “What 
is your name ?” said the host ; and our hero gave it. “Suppose you 
could get out of this ugly affair,” continued tlie man, “what would 
you give ? ” “I will give what you please,” said our hero, “ if I can 
get away from this place ; only get me to Florence, and I will reward 
you w'ell.” Observing his simplicity, the compassionate host said, 
“ You unhappy rogue ! why did not you look with your candle before 
you jumped into bed with a dead Hungarian, who died here yesterday 
evening?” "On hearing this, Lapaccio seemed to recover a little, but 
not much ; for there was no great difference, in his opinion, between 
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having his head chopped off and sleeping with a corpse. At length, 
mustering a little courage, he said, “ In truth, Mr. Host, you arc a very 
facetious gentleman not to tell me before I went to bed -that you had 
a dead man lying in the room. If you had informed me of it, you 
would not have been troubled with ray company at all ; for I should 
have proceeded many miles farther rather than have been put into so 
terrible a fright that I fear it will be the death of jneJ^ The host, 
who had before insisted upon some compensation, seeing the state our 
hero was in, and afraid of having him left upon his hands, was glad to 
become reconciled and to get rid of him on any terms. Lapaccio 
then took his leave, hastening away as fast as possible, not without 
frequently looking behind him to see that the corpse of the Hungarian 
was not in pursuit, whose physiognomy was scarcely more cadaverous 
than his own. 

In this exiicme anxiety, he went to a certain Messer Andreasgio 
Rosso da Parma, who being now elected Podesta of Florence, Lapaccio 
returned to that city, reporting that he had fulfilled his commission 
by the election of the said Podesta, w^ho had accepted the office. But 
such was the terror he had experienced, that soon after his return he 
was seized with a violent fever which brought him nearly to death's 
door. Indeed it would seem as if Fortune had owed our poor super- 
stitious hero a bitter spite in fixing upon Jiim, of all others, to place 
by the side of a dead man >vhen there had been nothing icmarkable 
in it happening to any one CiSC. 


NOVELLA LIT. 

There resided in Florence, not many years ago, a certain Sandro 
Tornabelh, who had such an extravagant love of money-making, that 
he was always bent upon hitting some dexterous mark, not scrupling 
to shoot a long bow upon occasion when it served his end. Now it so 
happened that the son of a tradesman with whom he had foimerly 
had dealings presented a bill against Sandro, being now old, whicli 
had been already paid to the youth’s father. Indeed, our friend Sandro 
had the receipt, unknown to the young tradesman, who at length 
sought his redress at law, while the old man laughed in his sleeve at 
the idea of his giving himself all this expense and trouble for nothing. 
Moreover, to repay him in his own com, Sandro thus accosted the 
officer who had been commissioned to prosecute him : “My good 
fuend, Toito Fei, you may perhaps know sometliing of law, but I 
have a trick worth two of that. 1 he young rogue has promised you 
twelve floiius for your fee, but, hark you, sir, the bill has been paid,” 
“Well, but what of that? you must pay again,'' said Totto Fci, “if 
you cannot show it." “ I know that, sir," interrupted the old gentle- 
man, “but I have the receipt at home." “ You have !” cried Totto, 
quite at a loss. “ Yes, 1 have ; but I will tell you how*you may save 
y our twelve florins yet. You are poor, and 1 am not the richest man 
in the wor^ld j so go and get as much out of the youngster as possible 
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for arresting me, then come and take me to prison, and we will divide 
the money between us. This done, I will bring forth the receipt at 
the proper lime, and we shall see how the young gentleman looks,” 
To which they both agreed. 

Indeed, the poor bailiff was delighted at the proposal, his condition 
being none of the best, inasmuch as he had forfeited his right hand 
on occasion of having perjured himself for the service of an intimate 
friend, by which he incurred the punishment of a fine of eight pounds 
or the loss of a hand. Now, he was so poor, that though his friend sent 
him the money for payment, he resolved rathei’ to keep it and let the 
law take its course. Seeing the whole heaped up in silver oh the table, 
he laid his hand by the side of it, and began to calculate, saying, 
“ Which shall 1 lake ? which can 1 afibid best to lose? If I part with 
my hand, I have still another left ; but if 1 let the money go, am 1 sure 
of getting as much again ? No, 1 am not ; and I should only go about 
begging with two hands, with which everybody will tell me I might 
work, while they may take compassion upon one. Besides I have 
often seen one-handed gentlemen.” And so he stuck to the money 
and laid his hand upon the block, I say thus much to show^ the excuse 
this half limb of the law had for consenting to the old gentleman*s 
plan. Besides Sandro was a reputable citizen, who had borne some 
of the chief offices in the state, and therefore the myrmidons of the 
law felt considerable hesitation in sullying with their profane touch 
the dignity of his magisterial person. So, according to agreement, 
after three days’ notice, Totto Fei laid Ins hand upon the old gentle- 
man’s shoulder, as he was returning from the exchange, and taking 
him straight to the mansion-house of the Podcsta, put liini into durance 
for the time being. Notice of this event being sent to the creditor, he 
came to plead his cause against him m the usual foini. Our fi lend 
Sandro was eyeing Totto Fei through the prison grating, as liad been 
agreed upon, with no ^ery pleasant looks. He first shook his head 
and then his fist, as if in high dudgeon, while Totto applied to the 
creditor for his sixteen florins, the amount fixed upon for the aiiest. 
In the hearing of old Sandro, who was quite on the alert, the ci editor 
passed his word foi the payment, “ But, dear sir,” said the bailiff, 
“ pray give me something besides your woid. Alas ! 1 am in want, and 
you sec how enraged the prisoner is against me ; it will ceitamly cost 
me my life : lie will kill me when he gets out, and what will become 
of my family ? ” Saying this, he approached nearer to the prisoner, 
wdio cried in a furious voice, “ Yes, rasCal, I will recompense you, you 
may depend i” then he whispered in a lower tone, “ Has he paid you? ” 
was llie reply. “Villain,” then continued the old mnn, in a 
strain of virulent abuse, “you shall live to me the day you W'f rc born ! ” 
“ Oh dear, oh dear 1 Avhat Shall I do ? ” said Totto ; “ he will infidlibly 
be the death of me. Do, do, good sir, pay me the money, and let me 
escape alive.” “ Wait a little," replied the creditor ; “ you would make 
one believe yourself the person going to be put up for debt ; cannot 
you wait ?” Poor Totto, now bewailing himself more than ever, again 
af)proached the grate ; and Sandro whispered, “ Has he paid you 
yet ?” ‘‘Alas, no I “ Ob, you vUe wretch 1 ” then he cried, “ is this 
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the way you use gentlemen, throwing them into prison ? But I will 
make you repent/^ And such were the diabolical threats he made use 
of, that at length the creditor, out of mere compassion, began to count 
out the si^cteen florins. “Has he paid you.^'' inquired Sandro once 
more, as he came near the grate. “ Yes,'^ answered Totto, “ tins time 
he has/’ “Then let some one go immediately to my house.” And 
on the messenger's return, being brought before the court, the old 
gentleman said, “ There are very pretty rascals in the world, but none 
like those who insist upon, being paid twice over ; they wdl deserve to 
be hanged. “Now, will your worship please to look at this ? This, Mr, 
Podesta, is a receipt which the father of this youth gave me for moneys 
paid, and the young gentleman has upon this thrown me into prison.” 

Thc^vfhole court, in th6 greatest astonishment, handed about the 
document, and beheld the creditor overwhelmed with confusion, not 
knowing what to think or say. At length, humbly apologising to 
Sandro for his mistake, and the doubts he iiad entertained of his good 
faith, he entreated he would forgive him. . To this the old gentleman 
replied, “ But you should have known better, young man ! Who is to 
repay me for the slur you have cast on niy reputation ? However, I 
am willing to hush up the matter with you and your friends upon con- 
ditioii of your paying me three hundred florins, when I promise you 
not to proceed further against you.*' 

This the Podesta compelled him to do, and he retired out of court, 
like Ughetta del Asmo, with his cars shorn. Such was the subtle and 
most avaricious nature of old Sandro of Florence, turning the tables 
even upon his creditor, and obliging him to pay instead of being paid. 
Yet the young man was not a whit to blame : his father had preserved 
the account, and left no memorandum of its settlement. 


NOVELLA CXXIIL 

In the castle of Pielra Santa, belonging to the state of Lucca, there 
resided a certain castellan of the name of Vitale, who was an honour- 
able man, and stood very well in the worlds His wife was lately dead, 
leaving him a son of about twenty years of age, and two girls from 
seven to ten years old. The boy understanding his grammar well, 
was thought entitled to an university education, and sent to study law 
at Bologna. Daring his studied tliere, his father again married, and 
being pleased from time to time to hear of his son’s extraordinary 
progress, supplied him with books and money, to the value offoiiy or 
fifty florins at a time. Now this lessening the income of the house, 
his father’s new wife was by no means pleased with it ; and after 
many sour looks, she began to express her aversion to the plan 'more 
openly, saying in the true language af a stepmother, “This is money 
really thrown away ; you may send as much as you please, but you do 
not know, who pockets it all.’’ “ Why, my love, what caa you mean 1 
said the fond father; ** reflect how much, we are oui*selve3 interested' 
in it i for if niy son should happen tQ become judge or doctor at law^ 
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we may consider our fortune made.” Our fortune made, indeed V* 
returned his wife, I think you are deceived there ; he is a mere dead 
weight upon you, and will pull you down before long, you will see.” 
Continuing to revile her stepson in this strain, whenever her husband 
made him a remittance, she was in the habit of repeating her phrase 
of his being a dead weight upon the family. Such was the extent to 
which she carried her enmity in this respect* that it at length reached 
the ears of the young man, together with the appellation she had be- 
stowed upon him. Though he said nothing, the phrase was not lost 
upon him .; and in the course of some months, having made great 
progress in the eivil law, he returned to Pietra Santa to see his rela- 
tions. His father, overjoyed to behold him, directly ordered a \yarm 
supper to be prepared, in whidht was included a fine roasted capon, 
and invited the neighbouring parson to sup with them, who, in con- 
sideration of his cloth, took his station at the head of the table ; next 
to him sat the father with his new wife, and then his two daughters^ 
while the young student took his station by himself at a distance. As 
soon as the capon made its appearance, the stepmother, eyeing him 
askance with the utmost malignity, began to whisper to her husband, 
“ Why do not you ask him to cut up the capon in a grammatical style, 
and you will know if he has learned anything ; ” which he did, observ- 
ing, “ As you are going to carve, my son, let us see you do it by rule 
of ^ammar.” 

The youth, who had sense enough to see what was going forward, 
answered he would do so very willingly ; and taking his knife, he cut 
off the capon’s crest, and handed it on a plate to the priest, saying, 
“As you are our spiritual father, and wear a priestV> shaved crown, 
I present you with the shaved crown of the capon/' Then decapitat- 
ing it, he gave the head to his father. “ Being the head of the family, 
sir, the head is justly your own.” He next cut off the bare legs, and 
handed them to his stepmother. “As it is your business, madam, to 
go up and down looking after your household affairs, and this cannot 
be done without a pair of legs, please to accept theifi for your share.” 
The wings were then separated, which he very politely handed to 
his sisters, saying, “ As these young ladies ought to fly out of the 
house, and settle clsew^here as speedily as possible, I am happy to 
present them with wings to fly away with. For myself,” he added, 
taking the whole of the breast and body of the capon for his share, 
“ as you know I am a corpo dead weight, madam, I rest 

satisfied with what is left, and he proceeded to feast very heartily 
upon the tenderest parts of the bird. If tlie lady had before show n 
herself offended, she was now almost mad with vexation, murmuring, 
“ The devil give him good of it ! do you see what you have done ? ” 
she whispered to her husband, “it is all your own doing.” Nor were 
some of the rest of the company much more pleased ; in particular 
the priest, who sat contemplating the capon’s crown as if it might 
have been a mitre. But before setting out on his return to Bologna, 
the youth so yery humorously explained the meaning of what he had 
^^one, that he won the good-will of the whole party, not excepting his 
stepfapther, who only wished he might never live to return. 
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NOVELLA CXXXIL 

About the time that the republic of Florence, with the assistance of 
its allies, succeeded in. depriving the Church of .l^ome of a great part 
of the Marca, Count Luzio arrived there with more than a thousand 
lances, and took up his position at Macerata, on the side that goes b>' 
the name of tho Gate of Santo Salvadore. On the other side was 
stationed Messer Rinaldijcclo da.Mohtcvcrdc, lord of Furmo, support- 
ing his position at another gate called Porta del Mercato. On the 
third day they gave the, assault, disputing for the possession of the city. 
Count Luzio, at the head of his troops, made a breach in the walls 
near the gate of San Salvadore in three places, though not without 
great loss. Now, the whole army retiring on the succeeding day into 
the province of Fermo, it happened one night shortly after, during the 
third watch, that a large watercourse, bursting its boundane*^, inun- 
dated the roads, obstructing the course of the common sew^er, and 
lining the adjacent houses, for want of another vent. A woman 
having occasion to go and draw some wine, suddenly found herself 
half immcrscrl in water, and crying out loudly for help, many of her 
neighbours ran down the steps after her, and found themselves sur- 
rounded everywhere by water in the roads and houses, without know- 
ing which way to turn. Believing a second Deluge was at hand, they 
all Joined in a general chorus, very plainly heard by the watch, who 
passing it along to the guards, they nastened on their part to rouse 
the chief magistrates, declaring that at*the gate of San Salvadore the 
peo])le were crying to arms. The magistrates then said, “ Listen again : 
what is really the cry The watchman soon answered, “ The cry is, 
that the people are all in.” “In!” cried the magistrates; “where, 
where ? It is the enemy — sound the great bell ; quick — it is an onset I ” 
The guards stationed in the square immediately beat to arms, run- 
ning to the different entrances with chain-bars and crying to arms. 
'J'he wdiulc populace, hearing the bell, turned out in mass, supposing 
tlie place was assaulted by Count Luzio ; .and they found the soldiers 
at their posts, shouting, “Who goes there?” “Who goes here?” 
and some crietl, “ Long live Kidolfo !” and others, “ Wc are friends 
— we are all friends ! ” Such was the tumult, that nothing could be 
understood ; the people every moment awaiting the attack of the 
enemy in the square. Some declared that he had already reached 
the Church of San Giorgio, and was on his way. But no one arriving, 
tlie magistrates at length had ihe bdldness to send out scouts as far 
as the gi^erft gate ; and many were those thus sent who, like the crow 
m the fable, vvith difficulty found their way back again. Among these 
was a ceitain Brother Antonio, of the order of his saintly namesake, 
boldly bearing a shield upon his arm, with a belLclapper about his 
neck, which had that day fallen from its noisy appenaage. Trying 
in vain to obtain some tidings, he chanced on liis return to fall, like 
a brave man, upon his own shield; and being almost *ivs big as a 
giant, he could not contrive to get rid of it, nor even to rise, lying in 
this situation not faj from the square. Now, a person was standing 
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at DO great distance from, the spot, who, on hearing the horrible fall, 
the noise of the shield, and the vain eforts of the poor priest, gave 
the signal that the enemy was at hand. Upon tins a party sallied 
forth, scouring the way, with loud cries of Death to the enemy ! ” 
and on approaching the place "^here the friar lay, they exclaimed, 
“ Yield, traitor, yield !” which the good brother answered with “ Help I 
for the Lord’s safce, helpi^’ and appearitt]^ to entertain no hostile 
intentions, the party with some dfficuUy raised bim up. They found 
the poor -friar in a piteous plight-: he was shaken to a mummy and 
covered with mud ; for the handle of his sliield coming in contact 
with his sluiU-cap in the- fall, hooked fast together ; it was thus impos- 
sible for him to rise without kpoc&ing hitositlf to pieces, as he bad 
almost done. Carried back into the presence of the priors, he there 
related the affair of the great inundation, and how he had nearly 
fallen a victim to his patriotism ; for if the watch had happened to 
hear the tremendous noise of his fall, they would infallibly have run 
in upon and despatched him where he lay. As it was, however, he 
would never more bear a shield in battle, Providence having thus 
miraculously snatched him from his impending fate ; and he vowed 
in gratitude that he would break it up into firewood on his return 
home. The magistrates now began to breathe a little, and mustered 
courage enough to send the citizens home. The news of tliis invasion 
of the waters quickly spread through Maccrata and the adjoining 
country, with the particulars of Friar Antony’s fall, to the no small 
entertainment of the people, and more especially of the enemy* 


NOVELLA CXL. 

The neighbourhood of San Lorenzo, near Santa Orsa, in Florence, 
was the favourite haunt of certain blind mendicants, who were in the 
habit of rising early to take their respective rounds. Some took their 
station at the Church of the Nunziata, some in St. Michael’s Gardens, 
while others sang songs in the suburbs ; all, however, agreeing to .meet 
at St. Laurence’s Bell to dine, after having made their morning calls ; 
for the host of the said inn wholly devoted himself to the entertainment 
of gentlemen of their cloth, happened that two of the party were 
sitting together one morning ^fter taking some refreshment, talking 
over the stale of their affairs. “I first became blind,” said one, “about 
twelve years ago," since which time I have made, perhaps, a hundred 
pounds.” ^^Then what an unlucky fellow I am,” cried the otlier, “ not 
to have blinded myself sooner ! for I have only saved about twenty.” 
“ Why, how long have you been blind ?” inquired his companion : to 
which the latter answered, “ Not more than three years.” During 
this conversation^ another beggar of the name of Lazzero da Corneto 
joined them. Saying, “God bless you, my dear brothers I ” “What are 
you, friend r” inquired they. I am in the dark like you ; w-hat is it 
you were discoursing of?” and they told him; Lazzero on this said, 
“ Well, I was born blind, and I am now forty-seven years old ; if I 
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had saved all the money I got, I should now be one of the richest blind 
men in all Maremma.” ’ ‘‘I Can find no onc,’^said the three years 
blind, *‘who has . not done better than myself.” He soon, however, 
added, in the course of conversation^ What is done is done ; let us 
leave the past to itself, and enter into a, new company. I think we 
three shojuld do very well together-; and we might make a common 
fund. We can sally out together,. and take care of one another should 
one of us happen to get into straits.^. The other two approved of the 
plan, and they shook hands, and^swbrO a good round oath over the 
tabic to play each other fail*. - The new firm Continued for some time ; 
but a person who had happened to overhear the terms they had made, 
seeing them standing one Wednesday ;at the gate of San Lorenzo, be- 
i-towed upon one of them a farthing, saying, ** Divide this shilling 
among you,” a gift which he frequently repeated in the same words. 
I'he man who. received it at length said, Faith I I think it feels more 
like a farthing than a shilling, from its size.” “ Where is it ? ” said 
the others ; “ do- not let us begin to impose upon each other already.” 
“ How impose ?” replied the man; put what 1 get into the bag, 
and so do you, I hope.” Lazzero here observed, “ Good faith, my 
brethren, is a fine thing;” and so the affair stood. Though it first 
infused suspicions into the whole firm, still they continued to meet, 
and to unite their spoils eveiy eight days, and to divide them after- 
wards into three parts. 

About the middle of August they resolved as usual to attend the 
feast of our Lady at Pisa, each preparing himself for the journey Avjth 
his little dog, his money-dish, and a correct version of the hUtnnerata^ 
which they sang in every villnge through which they passed. They 
arrived at Santa Goncla on the Sabbath, the day fixed for the division 
of their spoils ; and going into an inn, they requested a private room 
for the evening to settle their accounts. Taking possession of it along 
with their four-footed guides, with their cane knots in their hands, 
about the time of going to repose, one of them, called Salvaciore, 
inquired what would be the best time to settle business ; which it was 
agreed to do as sooh as* the whole family was gone to rest. When 
the time came. Grazia, the three years blind, said, “ Come, let us sit 
down, and ench count what be has got, and whoever has most must 
make it up to the others.” This being understood, they set to work, 
and having enumerated the whole ofvthcir gains, Lazzero paid, find 
1 have just five shillings and four peitt^e.” “And 1” continued Sal- 
vadore, ‘‘have exactly three sniHIngs and tw^opence.” “ So far good.” 
cried (ri-azia, “very good; and I myself, have just two shillings.” 
“ But how can that be, in the deviPs name ? ” exclaimed the others. 
“ Indeed, 1 cannot tell,” answered Grazia. “ Cannot tell 1” said tliey ; 
“but you must have some more shillings somewhere; you are playing 
us false ; do you think it is the firm of the wplf and the sheep ? Yoiii* 
name is indeed Grazia, but 1 think it.wdllbe Disgrazia, a disgrace, sir, 
to us.” The other replied^ “I know not what you mean by that, sir; 
but if you will recollect, I told you before, that W'hencvef that fellow 
paid he gave mo a shilling, I thought it was only a farthing. -Hon ever, 
I put it into the bag, such as it was, and I would have you to know 
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that I am just as fair and honourable as yourselves.” No, you are 
a perfect Judas,” said * Salvadore, “and you cheat us in every way 
you can,” “ Then you lie in your throat ” replied- Grazia ; and the 
next moment they began to shake their fists and to cuff each other 
terribly, while all their money fell upon the floor. Lazzero, hearing 
the strife begun, took his club, and hazarded some hearty blows in 
the dark to part them. Feeling the superior effect of the cudgel, 
both the combatants had recourse- to theirs, and they all fell to work, 
while the whole ,6f their spoils scattered on the ground. The 
action becoming rat1ier"warm, the dogs, began to take part in it, bark- 
ing nnd puHing at their masters to persuad*e them to desist. Loud 
was the concert' they made amongst them, for their masters, feeling 
the effects of their teeth, began to return the compliment with their 
clubs, upon which the dogs .howled out still more piteously. The host, 
bleeping in the room below, said to his wife, “ Surely the demons of 
confusion must have broken loose above-stairs ; did you ever hear 
such an infernal noise since you were born?” Both of them rose 
from bed, and taking a light, went forthwith to the room door calling 
for admittance. But the blind combatants were too deeply engaged 
to attend to them, though they heard them knocking all the while. 
So the host burst open the door, and proceeding to separate the party, 
he received a pretty smart blow over his face, on which he immediately 
knocked one of them down, and seizing the cudgel, he began to apply 
it with so much more precision,- swearing all the while, that in a short 
time, with the help of his wife, who screamed and cuffed as women 
do, he remained master of the field. He ordered the whole party off, 
but they were scarcely in a condition to move, and one of the dogs 
seized the landlady’s petticoat, which it tore clean away. 'I'hc floor 
w^as now strewn with the wounded and their spoils ; while Lazzero 
declared to the host that he believed he was a dead man. “ I wish 
you were,” replied the host, “you make such an infernal noise ; so up 
and be packing j I will have no such doings in my house.” The blind 
men, in the utmost distress, entreated to be permitted some hours’ grace, 
being beaten black and Ijlue, and their money being dispersed on 
all sides, “Money I what money?” cried the host ; “you have nearly 
knocked my eyes out with that huge club.” “ I lament that,” Lazzero 
said; “ pardon us, my dear sir, for we are all of us as blind as a stone 
wall.” “That is no reason you shpuld blind me too,” said the host ; 
“ so get out of my house, you rascals.’' “ Then be so good as to gather 
up our money for us, and we wiU go,” said one of them ; which the 
host did, amounting to about half the original sum, observing there 
might perhaps be near five shillings, of which he must keep two for 
their emertainment, leaving them one each. He would then, he said, 
appeal to the vicar for damages against their dogs, which had torn his 
wife’s petticoat ; and this would be something more. Great was the 
lamentation now raised by the blind men, beseeching him, for the love 
of Heaven, not to ruin them utterly,; but take what they could afford to 
give and IcS: them go. “ Rogues,” said the host^ “ you must give me 
something to cure my eyes, or I shall probably be as blind as you. 
Besides,' my wife’s petticoat cost me ev<;r so much.” In short, they 
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were compelled to come into his terms, and give up the whole of the 
money which had fallen, amounting to more than half of their profits. 
They were then obliged to turn out, more dead than alive, well bruised 
and beaten, so that they cut a stiU more piteous figure than before, 
which somewhat helped to replenish their purse as they journeyed 
along towards Pisa. Arriving at an inn near* Marti, they began to 
abuse each other afresh, when the host, commiserating their forlorn 
appearance, inquired who could have used them so. “‘Never mind 
that,” they replied, “but bring eaphof ns a pint of wine to wash the 
remembrance of it away/' i'hey had likewise to dress their wounds 
and set their broken legs and arms ; after v.’hich Grazia thus addressed 
the others : “ Now I w2l telPthe honest truth. 1 never thrust a thief’s 
hand into the money-bag since we entered into partnership, and broken 
bones are all the reward I liave earned, besides being nearly ruined. 
But short folly is better than long, and I will even verify the old 
saying : ‘ U no "due e tre, io mi scompagno da te.' I will have nothing 
more to do wdth you, and be witness to it, our good host.” So he 
afterwards proceeded on his jouirney to our Lady’s festival alone, leav- 
ing Lazzero and Salvadore to fight their own battles in future. As 
they were now all of them both lame and blind, great was the harvest 
which they reaped at our holy Lady of Pisa’s shrine, and they always 
considered their engagement as the most fortunate event in the world. 


NOVELLA "CLII. 

It happened that a certain Spanish cavalier of the name of Messer 
Giletto, just returned from the holy sepulchre, arrived at Milan, bring- 
ing with him a beautiful ass, one of the pleasantest animals ever seen ; 
for he would rise upon his hind-feet like a French dancing-dog, and 
caper as long as his master pleased, and when requested to sing, he 
would utter notes far more loud and sojiiorous than any of his race ; 
indeed, such was its compass, that it displayed much of the variety of 
the human voice. Nor was this the least of his great accomplishments 
which attracted notice; and when, his master paid a visit on him to 
Messer liernabo of Milan, such was the fame thereof, that after their 
first introduction he immediately inquired ta whom the ass belonged. 
The cavalier answered he was his, and ohe of the most amusing 
animals in the world. Being yery richly caparisoned, after a close 
inspection, Messer Bemabo declared that he appeared worthy of his 
master's praises, and admired him greatly. So he seated the cavalier 
by his side, who ordered the ass to display his paces-, requesting to 
know if his lordship would like to witness one of his tricks. “ If it be 
anything new, let me see it, 1 entreat. you,” said the other, which the 
cavalier immediately did, to their no small diversion ; M. Michelozzo, 
a Florentine, at the same time being present. Messer Giletto observ- 
ing his lordship so amazingly diverted with his trickif, said, “ You 
will do me great honour, sir, as I have nothing better to give, would 
you deign to accept him at my hands, not indeed for his value, which 
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is little, but in order to afford some amusement to your lordship’s 
family.’^ Messer Bemabo, highly gratified with the offer, accepted it, 
and the very same day the donor received n noble* charger with more 
than a hundred florins in return ; and after receiving many other 
honours, he continued his journey. ; ^ . 

Now ouf ft*ieiid Michelo220, having witnessed the whole of these 
proceedings, also took leave of his Iprdship and returned to Florence, 
-where a bright thought struck him, ‘that if he were to present the 
governor with a! pair of^fine asses, it might be no bad speculation, and 
perhaps advance him^greatly in his favour, So be sent his emi's'^aries 
through the lioman territories) and, they had the good foitune to meet 
with two of a superioir size, which cost him forty florins. On their 
arrival in Florence, he ha^ them both v^y ex^ictly measured by a 
saddler, commissioned, tdp^Chase the requisite quantity of fine scarlet 
and cloth of gold, who decked ihbm out in the most splendid style, 
not omitting even to adorn their comely ears. T,he arms of \hc 
Visconti were likewise emblazoned on the neck and crest ; those of 
the owner being placed low^er down, approaching the feet. Two 
handsome pages, one on horseback dnd one on foot, with a groom to 
urge them from behind, were next ordered to convey these beautiful 
animals very carefully, to be presented on kis part to the said lord. 

Great was the admiration of the Florentines as the procession 
passed along the streets ; and what it was, and where it was going, 
was tlic general cry. “They are asses, cannot you see.?’' replied the 
page, “a present from Michelozzo to Lord Bernabo.” Some thought 
it very fine, some made faces and shrugged up their shoulders, while 
others declared it was all a piece of folly, sucli as they should not 
easily see again ; with other commentaries, of which the mouth of 
the people is usually full, 

Flaving reached the gate of San Gallo, their splendid accoutrements 
were removed and carefully packed up, until they were about to enter 
Bologna, when tlie asses w-ere again cquippjfdj in order to attract the 
admiration of the citizens ; among whom the same questions as before 
took place : except that they were here mistaken for chargors going 
to enter the lists. This favourable opinion one of the animals, how* 
ever, destroyed by braying in, a most discordant tone, which elicited 
a shrew'd remark from an old citizen : Faith, I believe they are only 
a pair of stupid asses.” “Yes, the page, “which a gentle- 

man of Florence is going to present' to my lord of Milan.” “But,” 
rejoined the citizen, “ he oug^it to have put them in a cage, as they 
sing so well,” 

On arriving at the inn of Felice, Amibamiiati, the entertainment was 
doubly renewed, ev^y one ^declaring it the greatest wonder that had 
ever been known.: .“But I trtrst,” said the facetious host, “that 
though these carci|j|j|SjAe' re^ly going to the governor, they will leave 
behind them what' r Value much more for the benefit of my fields, 
unless it is tO' be forwarded to your master in Florence.” After a 
hearty laugh}- the beasts proceeded on their journey ; and such was 
the impression their appearance everywhere made, that their fame 
travelling before them, several miracles were said to have happened 
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as of old in Parma, Piacenza, and Lodi ere they reached thcAr des- 
tination. When they at length arrived there, the groom knocked 
at the city gate, informing the porter they had brought a rich pre- 
sent to his lord Bernabo on the part of Michelozzo, a gentleman of 
Florence. 

The castellan observing through the wicket t\y© asses thjus gorgeously 
arrayed in scarlet trappmg^, hastened to apquaW his master with the 
fact. The governor, in no lijitle perplexity on hearing this, gave orders 
that they should be admitted, wh^'the head 'page explained the 
nature of his embassy, presentir^g tli(5, asses on part, of Michelozzo 
to the lord of Milan. The latter hnm^iateljt replied, " You will tell 
your master that I am sorry-he sliQtdd think of thus depriving himself 
of the company of his companions, leaving himself Behind ; and so I 
bid you good day,” He then sent for ond ot his officers, of the name 
of Jlergamino da Crema, contoa^ding him '^p take the scarlet cloth, 
and to get a dress made Of it for himself, and another for one of his 
mulcte'rrs ; and to place, the emblazoned -coats of arms, one in the 
fiont, and one on the back of each dress, \yith those of Michelozzo 
below, when they were to await his further orders. Befgamino then 
went, and disposing of the asses in a stable, took possession of their 
iich .iccoiitrcments, sending the same day for a. tailor to measure and 
cut them up into'dresses for himself and three other muleteers of the 
court. This done, they proceeded, to load the asses, and going out 
of Milan, they soon returned with them, bringing corn, and attracting 
the attention of the people wherever, ^they passed along. On inquhy 
into the occasion of these fine scarlet* dresses, ^‘Michelozzo,” replied 
they, "a Florentine gentleman, presented thenr to us, and so we wear 
them out of regard to the donor.” Bergamino next ordered the clerk 
of the governor to return a suitable reply to Michelozzo, how they had 
received the asses adorned mth scarlet robes, and speedily put them 
under a course of burdens, finding them /exceedingly useful m the 
service of his master, while their drivers, had arrayed, themselves in 
the rich trappings they formerly wore, besides displaying his coat of 
mins below that of, Uieir master, with all which, in honour of the 
donor, they had that day made a solemn procession with their burdens 
through Milan, attributing the whole hoiiour to himself. This letter 
was signed and sealed, and sent, baring the signature m proper form 
of " ilergamino da Crema* Equipage-master, and Mule-driver to his 
Excellency the Lord of Milan,'* Ste. directed To my brother 
1\] ichelozzo, or Baipbozzo B^boli, of Florence;” and delivered 
to the messenger, who, after lihgering’m vain for a pecuniary gratifi- 
cation, set out with \m d'espat^es lor Florence. ^ On perusing the 
direction, Signor Michelozzo began to change colour,, and proceeding 
to read, he grew worse and worse, till, he arrived at the name of his 
correspondent, the master of the niujes.;' Clasping his hands m a 
paroxysm of despair, he inquired of the', messenger to whom he had 
delivered the letter., *‘To the goverhhr,’*- replied, the man. “And 
what answer did he give?” “ Hc^ said’ he was sorry should de- 
prive yourself of your companions for his sake»*^: And who gave you 
this letter?” ‘‘ His servant,” replied he, “fgr I could never get to see 
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his maWor again,” “ Heavens !’* cried Michelozzo, “you have ruined 
me ! what; know I of Bcrgamino or Merdollino ? get out of my house, 
and never come near me again,” “I will go or stay, just as you 
please,” said the man ; “but 1 must tell you tUe truth : we have made 
fools of ourselves wherever we appeared ; it is impossible to say how 
much you were laughed at ; you would be quite astonished if you 
knew.” “ Why, what could they say ? Did uo one ever make a pre- 
sent to a lord, think y ou, , before ? ” “ Yes,j sir, but never of asses, I 
believe,” said thd pian. “But^”> returned his master, “ you were with 
me yourself when the Spanish csiyalier made a present of his.” “True, 
sir, but that was mei^ accident l besides, his was a knowing beast, 
and yours are as stupid as asse§ need to be.” “I tell you, you lie,” 
said his master ; “ bnf of their feet was worth the whole body of the 
other ass, equipped as they were : you have ruined me, I say ; and got 
about your business,” which the man was glad enough to do. In a 
short time after, our hero grew mdancholy and sickened from the 
vexation of his adventure ; in which, as the present which he made 
W'as of a novel nature, he w'as m return treated in a manner perfectly 
novel and appropriate. 


NOVELLA CLXI. 

There have generally been enumerated in tlie class of painters a few 
eccentric characters nof often to be niet with ; and among these we 
may mention a Florentine of the name of Bonamico, whose surname 
was Buffalmacco, a great artist, who flourished in the time of Giotto. 
Hearing of his fame, Bishop Guido dArezzo sent for him to ornament 
one of his chapels at the time when he was governor of the same 
place. Bonamico iminecliatcly waited upon him, and entered into 
terms of agreement, commencing his task upon the spot Before the 
next Saturday night, he had succeeded in drawing the figures of 
several saints, which he left in an unfinished condition. Now there 
was a monkey, or rather an immense ape, belonging to the bishop, 
who had observed tlie painteFs whole process from beginning to end, 
the mixing and refining of the colours, the beating of the eggs, the 
easel and the pencils in hand, with the daubing on the wall ; so that, 
comprehending die whole, and seized'.with the , spirit of mischief, lie 
contrived the next Sunday to visit the chapel during the houi of 
dinner, having rid himserf of the encumbrance of a clog usually 
attached to his hinder leg. Mounting with, the greatest ease up one 
of the columns pf the scaffold, he soon stood upon the painter’s stage, 
where he industriously comnienced fhe same operation as he had 
before witnessed, mixing and confusing , the colours in a strange 
way. Then taking the pencil in his paws, he proceeded to complete 
the labours 'of his predecessor in the. style that many a pupil of a great 
deceased master has been known to do., By no means confining him- 
self to a mere varnish, he laid a very heavy hand upon the figures, 
which he disguised in a hideous manner. In a short time, believing 
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he had completed the painter's task, and that there coulc/ be no 
further u«e for the oils and colours, he threw the whole of them away, 
brushes, cups, and eggs flying abroad on all sides. On the Monday 
morning our friend Bonamico walked into the chapel, with the inten- 
tion of putting a finishing hand to his figures, and when he saw the 
scene of confusion which lay before him, anil cast up his eyes to 
behold his own painting, it is quite impassible to convey an Uiea of 
his sensations : they were such as only an artist in like circumstances 
can understand. He truly thought spm^, Aretirio, some devil of 
malice had been at work, and fl^’at his • errand' sped. Covering 
Ins face with his hands, unable to bear the sight, he turned away, 
and hastening back to the bishop, infbtnied him that his altar-piece 
was ruined for ever. 

Greatly incensed to hear this, his GfaCe replied, ** My friend Bon- 
amico, you must repair the damage done, ahd I will reivard you 
well. Moreover, I will give you six of my guard, with their sabres 
drawn ; with tliese you shall lie in wait, and when the wretches 
appear, fall upon them, and cut them to pieces in a moment.'' Alloiv 
me to do that,” said the enraged painter, “and 1 will go. When the 
work is repaired, if indeed that be possible, I will send word to your 
Grace, and you must send me the soldiers instantly.” With much 
difiiculty poor Bonamico’^task was at length accomplished, and, fired 
with the hopes of revenge, he despatched a messenger to the bishop, 
who gave him six armed men to lie in ambush wdtli the painter beneath 
the altar. They repeated their w’atcU^seveial times, however, before 
the vile offender made his appearance ; but they at last heard a noise 
in the church of something rolling along, and believing the wretches 
were come, Bonamico and his myrmidons rushed out, and beheld the 
ape making his way, as well as his clog and chain would permit him, 
towards the altar-piece. Upon this they stopped, while the offender 
went on, and mounting the stage with difficulty, began to repeat the 
Very same business he had befoie done, assuming the brush, and pro- 
ceeding methodically to work. At this sight, Bonamico, instead of 
taking a deadly revenge, began to laugh outright, and turning low^ards 
his myrmidons, said they might piit up their weapons and retire ; 
“for I see hQ^v it is,” he continued; “the bishop’s own painter has 
adopted a certain style of composition which his master does not 
altogether like, and so he has sent for me to introduce another. But 
we paihters can never agree the rogue has been beforehand with me, 
and got his revenge. On' ajSproachiiig the scaffold where he stood, 
the ape, having first painted his visage, rose on his hind legs, and tried 
to frighten them away ; but soon after, dismounting from his eminence, 
lie took to flight. Hastening after him, lest he might prejudice his 
Grace against the new painter, our friend Bonamico went to tell his 
own story, and addressed the bishop4n ih?; following words : “ There 
is no necessity for your lordship to invite painters to come from 
Florence, while you . entertain one at your oivn court, who seems 
resolved that you shall paint in his manner, .as has twice destroyed 
the figures I have made. Your Grace's ape has to answer for this sin ; 
and if you think 1 deserve to be recompensed for my loss of time and 
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labour/give me what you consider just, and I will return home/* The 
bishop was so mightily entertained mth the whole affair, more especially 
with the serious way in which Bonamico requested his dismission, that 
so far from consenting to his depart ure, he entreated him to proceed 
with his task, adding, that as he appeared so piqued with the success 
of his rival, he should likewise have hb revenge. For this purpose 
the bishop directed a laifge nage to be provided, into which, however 
reluctantly, the pains’s rival was forced to enter, when he was carried 
to the place whtch^lhadrbeen the scene of, his offence, and there doomed 
to the most ignohjinious punishment a jfjainter could suffer, namely, 
to watch his rival, Boriamico, proceed with his design, while he sat 
chattering and grinning at him from his cage until the whole work 
was completed. Ilis impatience and indignation were sometimes 
truly ludicrous, his strange' grimaces not a little interrupting Bona- 
mico, while they excited the laughter of all the spectators. The paint- 
ing being completed, ;and the stage removed away, the author of the 
mischief was set free^ though he afterwards frequently hauillcd the 
spot with the view of giving fresh specimens of his art. But hmliug 
he could no longer perform upon the same stage, after anxiously gaziug 
at the picture for some" time, he began to turn his thoughts to some 
more feasible plans of mischief, the exploit we have recounted serving 
the w'hole court for .amusement during several days. 


NOVELLA CXCVIIL 

A BLIND man of Orvieto, of the name of Cola, hit upon a device to 
iccover a hundred florins he had been cheated of, which showed he 
was possessed of all the eyes of Argus, though he had unluckily lost 
liis own. And tjais he did without wasting a farthing either, upon law 
or arbitration, by sheer dexterity ; for he had formerly been a barber, 
and accustomed to shave very close, having then all his eyes about 
him, which had been now closed for about thirty years. Alms seemed 
then the only resource to which he could betake himself, aiid such was 
the burprising progress he in a short time made in his trade, that 
he counted a hundred florins in his purse, which be secretly carried 
about him until he could find a safer^^ace. His gains far surpassed 
anything lie had realised with his razor and scissors ; indeed, they 
inci cased so fast tlmt he.no longer knew whereto bestow them ; until 
one morning happening to remain the last, as hO believed, in the churcli, 
he thought of depositihg his purse of a hundred .florins under a loose 
tile in the door behind the door, knowing the situation of the place 
perfectly well. After listening for some time, without hearing a foot 
stirring, he very cautiously Jaid-dt in the spot f lmt unluckily there 
remained a .ce^ain Juccio rei^zicheruolo, offering his adoration before 
an image of San Giovanhi Boccadoro, who happened to see Cola busily 
engaged behind the door. He continued his adorations until he saw 
the blind man depart, When, not in the least suspecting the truth, he 
approached and searched the place. He soon found the identical tile, 
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and on removing it with the help of his knife, he found the^purse, 
which he very quietly put into his -pocket, replacing the tiles just as 
they were ; and resolving to say nothing about it, he went home. 

At the end of three days, the blind mendicant, desirous of inspecting 
his treasure, took a quiet time for visiting the place, and removing the 
tile, searched a long while in great perturbation but all in vain, to find 
his beloved purse. At last, replacing things just as they were, he was 
compelled to return in no very enviable state of mind to his dwelling ; 
and there lueditating over his lo&s, the harvest of the toil of so many 
days, by dint of intense thinking a bright thought struck him, as fre- 
quently happens by cogitating in the dark, how he had yet a kind of 
chance of redeeming his lost spoils'.- Accordingly in the morning he 
called his young guide, a lad aboiA nine years, old, saying, ‘‘My son, 
lead me to church ; ” and before setting out he, tutored him how he was 
to behave, sealing himself at his side before the entrance, and par- 
ticularly remarking every person who should enter into the church. 
“Now, if you happen to ^eeany one who takes particular notice of me, 
and who cither laughs or makes any sign, be sure you observe it and 
tell me.'’ The bOy promised he would ; and they proceeded according ly, 
and took their station before the church. There they remained the 
whole of the morning, till just as the/ were beginning to despair, Jiiccio 
made his appearance, and, fixing his eyes upon the blind man, could 
not refrain fioni laughing. When the dinner-hour arrived the father 
and son prepared to leave the place, the former inquiring by the way 
whether his son had observed any one looking hard at him as he passed 
along. “That I did,^' answered the lad, “but only one, and he laughed 
as he went past us. I do not know his name, but he is strongly marked 
with the smallpox, and lives somewhere near the Frati Minori.” “ Do 
you think, my dear lad,” said his father, “you could take me to his 
shop, and tell me when you see him there ^“To be sure I could,” 
said the lad. “ Then come, let us lose no time,” replied his father, 
“ and when we are, there tell me, and while 1 speak' to him vou can 
step on one side and wait for me.” So the sharp little fellow led 
him along the way until he reached a cheesemonger’s stall, when he 
acquainted his father, and brought him dose to it. No sooner did 
the blind man^hear him speaking wnth his customers, than he recog- 
nised him for the sanm Juccio with- wdiom he had formerly been 
acquainted during his days of light. ..When the coast was a little clear, 
our blind hero entreated some , moments^ conveisation, and Juccio, 
half suspecting the occasion, took him on. one side into a little room, 
saying, « Cola, friend^ what good news ? ” Why ” said Cola, “ I am 
come to consult you, in great hopes you will be of use to me. You 
know it is a long time dnee I lost niy sight, and being in a destitute 
condition, I was compelled to earn tiiy subsistence by begging alms. 
Now, by the grace of Qod, and witlrthe help, of you and of other good 
people of Orvieto, I have saved a sum if fwo hundred florins, one of 
w'hich I have deposited in a safe place, amd the. other is in the hands 
of my relations, which I expect to receive wkh interest^in the course 
of a. week. Now if )'ou would consent to receive, and to employ for 
me to the best advantage, the whole sum of two hundred florins, it 
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would DC doing me a great kindness, for there is no one besides in all 
Orvieto in whom I dare to confide ; nor do I like to be at the expense of 
paying a notary for doing business which we can as well transact our- 
selves. Only I wish you would say nothing about it, but receive the 
two hundred florins from me to employ as* you think best. Say not a 
word about it, fpr there would be an end of my calling were it knov/n 
I had received so large, -a sum in alms/' Here the blind mendicant 
stopped ; and the sly^ Juccio imagining he might thus become master 
of the entire sum, said, he should be very happy to serve him in every 
way he could, and would return an answer the next morning as to the 
best way of laying out the money. Cola then took his leave, while Juccio 
going directly for the purse, deposited it in its old place, being in full 
expectation of soon receiving it again with the addition of the other 
hundred, as it was clear thait Cola had not yet missed the sum. The 
cunning old mendicant on his part expected that he would do no less, 
and trusting that his plot might have succeeded, he set out the very 
same day to the church, and had the delight, on removing the tile, 
to find his putse really there. Seizing upon it with the utmost eager- 
ness, he concealed it under his clothes, and placing the tiles exactly in 
the same position, he hastened home whistling, troubling himself very 
little about his appointment of thd next day. 

The sly thief, Juccio, set out accordingly the next morning to sec his 
friend Cola, and actually met him on the road. ‘^Whither are you 
going?" inquired Juccio. I was going," said Cola, “to your house." 
The former then taking the blind man aside, said, “ I am resolved to 
do what you ask ; and since you are pleased to confide in me, I will 
tell you of a plan I have in hand of laying out ,your money to advan- 
tage. If you will put the two hundred into my possession, I will 
make a purchase in cheese and salt meat, a speculation which cannot 
fail to turn to good account " “ Thank you," said Cola ; “ I am going 
to-day for the* other hundred, which 1 mean to bring, and when yon 
liave got them both, you can do with them what you think proper." 
Juccio said, “Then let me have them soon, for I think I can secure 
this bargain ; and as the soldiers are come into the town, who are fond 
of these articles, I think it cannot fail to answer ; so go, and Heaven 
speed you." And Cola went but with very diffeient. intentions to 
those imagined by his friend — Cola being now clear-sighted, and Juccio 
truly blind. The next day Cola called oh bis friend with very down- 
cast and melancholy looks, and wheh JuOcio bade him good day, he 
said, “ I wish from my soul it were good, or even a middling day for 
me." “ Why, what is the matter ?" “ The matter I " said Cola, “ why 
it is aU over with me ; some rascal has stolen a hundred florins from the 
place where they were hidden, and 1 cannot recover a penny from my 
3 elation s, so that I may eat my fingers off for anything I have to expect." 
j qceio replied, “ This is like all the rest of my speculations. I have in- 
variably lost where I expected to make a good hit. What I shall do 
I know not ; for if the perspijg^^shiould choose to keep me to the agree- 
ment I made for you, I a pretty dilemma indeed." “ Yet," 

said Cola, “ I think my^^lhdiBon is still worse than yours. I shall be 
sadly distressed, .and shall have to amass a fresh capital, which will 
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take me ever bO lonj?. And when I have got it, I will take ^aie not 
to conceal it in a hole in the floor, or trust it, Jnccio, into any frieiid^s 
hands.” “But,” said Juccio, “if we could contrive to lecovcr what is 
owing by your relations, we might still make some pretty profit by 
It, I doubt not.” For he thought, if he could only get hold of the 
hundred he had returned, it would still be something in his way. 
“ Why,” said Cola, “to tell the truth, if I were to proceed against my 
relations, I believe I might get it ; but such a thing would ruin my 
liusiness, my deai Juccio, for <jvei : the world would know I was 
worth money, and I should got no more money from the woild ; so 
I fear I shall hardly be able to profit by your kindness, though 1 shall 
always consider myself as much obliged as if I had actually cleared 
a large sum. Moreover, I am going to teach another blind man my 
])rofcssion, and if we have lurk you shall see me again, and we can 
venture a speculation together.” So far the wily mendicant ; to whom 
Juccio said, “Well, go and try to get money soon, and bring it ; you 
know where to find me, but look sharp about you, and the Lord speed 
you: farewell.” “ Farewell,” said Cola, “and I am well rid of thee,” 
he whispered to himself; and going upon his way, in a short time he 
doubled his capital ; but he no longer went near his friend Juccio 
tt) know how he should invest it. He had great diversion in telling 
the stmy to his companions during their feasts, alw'ays concluding, 
lly St. Lucia t Juccio is the blinder man of the two : he thought it 
was a bold stroke to risk his hundred to double the amount.” 

For my own pait, I think the blind must possess a more acute 
intellect than other people, inasmuch as the light, exhibiting such a 
variety of objects to view, is apt to. distiact the attention, of which 
many examples might be adduced. P'or instance, two genthmien may 
be conversing together on some matter of business, and m the middle 
of A sentence a fine woman happens to pass by, aijld they will sud- 
dcnl> stop, gazing after her ; or a fine equipage, or any other object, 
is enough to turn the current of their thoughts. And then wc arc 
obliged to recollect ourselves, saying, “ Where was I ? ” “ Wh.it w'as 
It that I was obseiving?” A thing which never occurs to a blind 
man. Ihe philosopher Democritus very pioperly on this account 
knocked bis own eyes out, in order to catch objects in a justcr light 
with his mind*s eye. 

U is impossible to describe Juccio’s vexation on going to the chinch 
and finriing the florins were gone. His regret was far gioaicr ih.m if 
1 k‘ had acTiually lost a hundred of his own ; as is known to bo ilio 
case with all inveterate rogues, Iwlf of whose pleasure consists m 
depiiving others of their lawful property. 
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SER GIOVANNI,. 

DETTO IL FIORENTINO.i 
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The i'oWow ing ‘specimens arc from a little volume entitled II Pecorone” 
(or the Dunce), containing tifty //<77vvV^, attributed to the pen of Ser 
Giovamni, called the Flotentine, m default of his rcnl mme, which 
ha 3 never )ct been ascertained. Theie is consequently little to be 
learned regarding his character oi the circumstances of his life, beyond 
what the anon>mous writer himself acquaints us with in the iniiotluc- 
lion to his work. We can only <:ather that he >vas a V lorcntinc notai y, 
and commenced his scries of taks m the year 1378, at a little village 
in the neighbourhood of Forli. As he flourisfied near the golden 
period of Poccaccio, his language, in point of easy elegance and coi- 
lectness, is coiiaideied inferior only to the .Style of that gicat master'. 
Of all his numerous imitators, none, likewise, have approached neater 
to tlhil happy and ingenious method of relation which forms so dis- 
tinguishing a feature in the novels of Boccaccio, 

Tlic occasion of the production of these tales is verv pleasingly 
told in a little preamble to the work, as well as in a sonnet, explamihg 
the meaning of its very singular title, ‘Gvliich the author assumed,’’ 
observes Mr. Dunlop, “as some Italian academicians styled themselves 
Jiiscnsati, Sloliili, &c. ; appellations m which theie was not always so 
much iiony ns they imagined," 

In this shoit inlroduction we arc informed that “a young Florentine 
gentleman of the name of Aurctlo, falling in love wnth one ol the 
sisterhood of the convent of Forli, enters himself as a irmr of the same 
Older. Being shortly after promoted to the office of chaplain, he is 
enabled to obtain frequent interviews with the beautiful recluse ; and 
by wi} of beguiling their time innocently together, they each agree 
to icpeU a story 111 turn, thus dividing them into diffciciu days and 
numbcis." The stories are occasionally concluded with poetical effu- 
sions of no common merit, m the form of canzoni, chiefly r/z/h, 
or qi/arfitle, 

“ F'lnding myself," observes the author, “in the vijlage of Dovadola, 
an exile and an outcast of fortune, as will too plainly appear in the 
following book, I began my labours in the year 1378, under the leign 
of our great I’ontiff, Urban VL, and of the Emperor Charles IV., king 
of Boht mia and of the Romans. Now, in the city of Forls m Romagna, 

1 inVcoioiK^ cll Ser Giovanni Fio'cntino, n< I quale si coiltenj^ono dnquanta Novclle An* 
ticho, belle eruivenzione 0 Ui ‘>rile ; Milan, 1553. 
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was a ^convent, consisting of a pretty numerous sisterhood, with their 
lady prioress, among whom Sister Saturnina was most esteemed for 
the perfect and holy life she led. She was besides one of the most 
beautiful, affable, and accomplished young creatures whom Nature in 
her most lavish mood had ever formed, insomuch that the fame of 
her excellence and beauty went forth on all sides, attracting the love 
and admiration of the whole place.'' We may flatter ourselves that 
such handsome tesUmoniaJs, given by the author to the character of 
hfs lovers, wdll be quite sufheient to obviate the least misconstruction 
of the motives under which they meet : and we may observe that the 
same propriety is preserved throughout the entire work. 

A number of the stories arc founded on real historical incidents, 
chiefly taken, according to Manni, from the works of Malespini and 
Villani, as very clearly appears on a comparison of their productions 
with those of our novelist. Some critics, indeed, have not scrupled 
to assert that our author was no other person than Giovanni Villani, 
the historian ; an opinion, however, for which there is no further autho- 
rity than the coincidence of name, and a few historical facts borrowed 
by Ser Giovanni from the works of that writer. 

He is distinguished by Poccianti in his critical notices^ merely as 
“Johannes Comicus, the elegant and accomplished author of fifty 
comedies, entitled ‘II Pecorone,"' literally, the Great Sheep. 'I'lie 
first edition of the work that appeared was at Milan, 1558, tlunigh 
subsequent impressions, falsely bearing the date of 1554, are known 
to exist. 

It is remarked by Mr. Dunlop of the first stoi}’', that “it is one of 
the most beautiful triumphs of honour ever recorded.”^ And this, 
mt\i several others not devoid of interest, though by no means of 
equal merit, will be found in the following selection. 


FIRST DAY, NOVELLA I. 

TLvving agreed upon the manner in which they were to meet each 
other in the fconvent parlour, as w^e have already stJUed, the two lovers 
were true to the appointed hour. With mutual pleasure and congratu- 
lations, they seated themselves at each other’s side, when Friar Aiiretto, 
in the following words, began: “It is now my 'intention, my own 
Saturnina, to treat you with a little lovc-tale, founded on some incidents 
which really occurred, not very long ago, in Sienna. There resided 
there a noble youth of the name of Galgano, who, besides his bnth and 
riches, was extremely clever, valiant, and affable, qualities which won 
him the regard o£ all ranks of people in the place. But I am very 
sorry tp add that, attracted by the beauty of a Siennese lady, no other, 
you must know, than the fair Minoccia, wedded to our noble cavalier, 
Messer Stricca (though 1 beg this may go no further), our young 
friend unfortunately, and too late, fell passionately in love with her, 

^ Mich. Pocc. Cat. Script. Flor., p- 96 

^ History of Fituon, vo), ii. p, 
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So violently enamoured did he shortly become, that he puHoined 
her glove, which he wore with her favourite colours wherever he went, 
at tilts and tourneys, at rich feasts and festival all of whieh he was 
proud to hold in honour of his love : yet all these failed to render 
him agreeable to the lady, a circumstance that caused our poor friend 
Galgano no little pain and perplexity. A prey tqf the excessive cruelty 
and indifference of one dearer to him'ihan his own life, who neither 
noticed nor listened to him, he still followed her like her shadow, con- 
triving to be near her at .every party, whether a bridal or a christen- 
ing, ^ funeral or a play. Long and vainly, with love-messages after 
lovc-mcssages, and presents after presents, did he sue ; but never 
would the noble lady deign to receive or listen to them for a moment, 
ever beaiing herself more reserved and harshly as he more earnestly 
pressed the ardour of his suit. 

“ It was thus his fate to remain subject to this very irksome and 
overwhelming passion, until, wearied out, at length he would break 
into words of grief and bitterness against his ‘bosom’s lord.’ ‘Alas ! 
dread master of my destiny,’ he would say, ‘ O Love 1 can you 
bell old me thus wasting my very soul away, ever loving but never 
beloved again ? Sec to it, dread lord, that you are not, in so doing, 
offending against your own laws ! ’ And so, unhappily dwelling upon 
the lady’s cruelty, he seemed fast verging upon despair ; then" again 
humbly resigning himself to the yoke he bore, he resolved to await 
some interval of grace, w’atching, however vainly, for some occasion 
ijf lendcring himself more pleasing to tli^e object he adored. 

“Now It happened that Messer Stricca and his consort went to 
pass some days at their country seat near Sienna; and it was not 
long before the love-sick Galgdiio was observed to cross their route, to 
hang upon their skirts, and to pass along the same way, always with 
the hawk upon his hand, as if violently set upon bird-hunting. Often, 
indeed, he passed so close to the villa where the lady dwelt, that one 
day being seen by Messer Stricca, Avho recognised him, he was very 
familiarly entreated to afford them the pleasure of his company ; ‘and 
I hope,’ added Messer Stricca, ‘ that you will stay'thc evening with us.’ 
Thanking his friend very kindly for the invitation, Galgano, strange to 
say, at the same time begged to be held excused, pleading another 
appointment, which he belieypd — hi*, was sorry — he was obliged to 
keep, ‘'i’hcn,’ added Messer Stricca, ‘at least step in and take some 
little refreshment : ’ to which the only reply returned was, ‘ A thousand 
thanks, and farewell, Messer Stricca, for 1 am in haste.’ The moment 
the latter had turned his back, our poor lover began to upbraid 
himself bitterly for not availing himself of the invitation, exclaiming, 
‘ What a wretch am 1 not to accept such an offer as this ! I should 
at least have seen lier--her whom from my soul 1 cannot help loving 
beyond all else in the world.' 

“As he thus went, meditating upon the same subject along his 
solitary way, it chanced that he sprung a large jay, on whidh he 
instantly gave his hawk the wing, which pursuing its p^uarry into 
Messer Stricca’s gardens, and there striking true, the ensuing struggle 
took, place. Hearing the hawk’s cry, both he and his lady ran towards 
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the gairden balcony, in time to see, and were surprised at the skill and 
boldness of the bird in seizing and bringing down its game. Not in 
the least aware of the truth, the lady inquired of her husband to whom 
the bird belonged. ‘Mark the hawk,' replied Messer Stricca; ‘it does 
its work well ; it resembles its master, who is one of the handsomest 
and most accomplished young men in Sienna, and a very excellent 
young fellow, too ; — ^yes, it does well' ‘ And who may that be ? ' said 
his wife, with a careless air. ^Who,' returned he, ‘but the noble 
Galgano — the same, love, who just now passed by. I wished he 
would have come in to sup with us, but he w'oukl not. He is cer- 
tainly one of the finest and best-tempered men 1 ever saw.* And so 
saying, he rose from the window, and they w'ent to supper. Gnlgano, 
in the meanwhile, having given his hawk the call, quietly pursued 
his way; but the praises lavished upon him by her husband made 
an impression upon the lady*s mind such as the whole of his previous 
solicitations had failed to produce. However strange, she dwelt upon 
them long and tenderly. It happened that about this very time, 
Messer Stricca was chosen ambassador ^from the Siennese to the 
people of Perugia, and setting out in all haste, he was compelled to 
take a sudden leave of his lady. I am sorry to have to observe that 
the moment the cai^alcadc was gone by, recalling the idea of her noble 
lover, the lady likewise despatched an embassy to our young friend, 
entreating him, after the example of her husband, to favour her with 
his company in the evening* No longer venturing to refuse, he sent 
a grateful answer barck that he would veiy willingly attend. And 
having heard tidings of Messer Stricc.Vs departure for Perugin, he 
set out at a favourable hour in the evening, and speedily arrived at 
the house of the lady to whom he liad been so long and so vainly 
attached. 

“Checking his steed in full career, he threw himself oiY, and the 
next moment found himself in her presence, falling at her feet and 
saluting her with the most respectful and graceful carriage. She took 
him joyously by the hand, bidding him a thousand lender welcomes, 
and setting before him the choicest fruits and refreshments of the 
season. Then inviting him to be seated, he was served with the 
greatest variety and splendour ; and more delicious than all, the blight 
lady herself presided there, no longer towning and turning away when 
he began to breathe the story of his loYe and sufferings into her ear. 
Delighted and surprised beyond his proudest hopes, Galgano was pro- 
fuse in his expressions of ^'atitude and regal'd, though he could not 
quite conceal his wonder at this happy and unexpected change ; entreat- 
ing, at length, as a particular favour, that she would deign to acquaint 
him with its blessed cause, ^ That will I do soon,’ replied the glowing 
beauty ; * 1 will tell you every word, aad therefore did I send for you ; ’ 
and she looked into his face with a serene and pure yet somewhat 
mournful countenance. ‘ Indeed,’ returned her lover, a little peiplexed, 
‘words can never tell half of what I felt, dear lady, when I heard 
you had thisi morning serit for me, after having desired and followed 
you for so long a time in vain.* ‘ Listen to me, and I will tell you, 
Galgano j but first sit a little nearer to me^ for, alas I I love you, A 
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few days ago, you know, you passed near our houso when hiking, 
and my husband told me that he saw you, and invited you in to 
supper, but you would not come. At that moment your hawk sprang 
and pursued its prey, when seeing the noble bird make such a gallant 
fight, I inquired to whom it belonged, and my husband replied, ‘ To 
whom should it belong but to the most excellent young man in 
Sienna;’ and that it did well to resemble you, as he had never met 
a more pleasing and accomplished gentleman. * Did he — did he say 
that ? ’ interrupted her lover. ‘ Iledid indeed, and much more, praising 
you to me ovei and over ; until liearing it, and knowing the ten- 
derness you have long borne me, I could not resist the temptation 
of sending for you hither and, half blushes, half tears, she coniessed 
that he was no longer indifferent to her, and that such was the occa- 
sion of it. ‘Can the whole of this be true?* exclaimed Galgano. 
‘ Alas ! too true,' she replied, ‘ I know not how it is, but I wish he 
had not praised you so.* After struggling with himself a few moments, 
the unhappy lover withdrew his hand from hers, saying, * Now God 
forbid that I should do the least wrung to one who lias so nobly 
expressed himself, and who lias ever shown so much kindness and 
courtesy to me.’ Then suddenly lising, as with an effort, from his 
seat, he look a gentle farewell of the lady, not without some tears shed 
on both sides ; both loving yet respecting each other. Never after- 
wards did this noble youth allude to the affair in the slightest way, but 
i\\\\ a) s treated Messer Stricca with the utmost regard and reverence 
during his acquaintance with the family.*’ 


FIRST DAY, NOVELLA II.i 

The last story being thus Kappily brought to a conclusion, Saturniria 
in her turn began ; — “ It has indeed pleased me much, especially when 

1 This ‘;tory,'\vlncb has been iinit&ted in the fouilli l.alc of the fourth niglit of Stiaparola, 
i-; ^.upi)o M tl to be of Eastern origin ; and it has certainly a striking re^embl.lnce to one in the 
“ lluhai piitHush,” :i work compiled out of some of thcoldest Brahmin traditions Jtis, more- 
ovi r, curious, as having, through the inetlium <>f a tranHutioot suggested the idea of several 
of those amusing scenes in the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,’" in which the renowned Falsiaff 
acquaints blaster Ford, disguised under the name of Brooke, with his progress in the good 
giarcb of Mrs. Ford. The, contrivances, likewise, by which he eludes the vengeance of the 
jealous husband are similar to those recounted in the novel, with the addition of throwing 
the uinvieldyr knight into the liver. Mr. Dunlop informs us that the satne story has been 
translated in a collection entitled “The Fortunate, Deceived, and Unfoitunate Lovers;*' 
and that Shakespeaie may ptobably aUo have seen it ui Tarlcton's “Newes out of Pmga- 
lorle,” wlifie the incident.s related in the “ Two I.uvers of Pisa ” arc given according to ^itrapa- 
rola's version of the story But it must he confessed that our great English dramatist has 
improved upon the incidents in such a vvay as to give a Syttll more humorous idea of the hero, 
whose adventures are the result only of a feigned regard on the part of Mistress Ford. 
Molifere, too, would appear to have made a no less happy use of it then our tmmiiahle 
dramatist in his “ Kcole des Fcmme.s,” where the Immonr of the piece turns upon a young 
gentleinun confiding his progress in the affections of a lady to the car of her guardian, who 
believed that he was on the point of espousing her himself. Two olhci French productions, 
entitled " I,e Maitre en Droit,” one of them’ from the i)en of Fontaine, have also been drawn 
from the same source ; and every one must be acquainted with that part oftHd Bias's history 
where Don Rapltael confides to Balthazar the progress of his regard for his wife, and paitj- 
cularly dwells upon the vexatious behaviour he met with on the part of the gentleman, by 
hU tmextuscud letum home.— Dunlop's “History of Fiction,' vol, ii. p. 370. 
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I conii^er the noble resolution of the lover, even while he held thei 
long-wished-for object of his affections, as it were, in his arms. Few, 
1 fear, would have been capable of making such a sacrifice under 
similar circumstances : it is a truly moral and lofty example for his sex. 
It is, nevertheless, my intention, for the sake of variety, to follow it 
with one which I think will amuse you not a little, if it does nothing 
more. 

“ There were once two very intimate friends, both of the family of 
.Savelli, in Rome, the name of one of whom was Bucciolo, of the other 
Pietro Paolo, both of good birth and easy circumstances. Expressing 
a mutual wish to study for a while together at Bologna, they took 
leave of their relatives and set out. One of them attached himself to 
the study of tlie civil, the other to that of the canon law ; and thus 
they continued to apply themselves for some length of time. But as 
you arc aware that the subject of the Decretals takes a much narrower 
range than is embraced by the common law, so Bucciolo, who pursued 
the former, made greater progress than did Pietro Paolo, and having 
taken a hcentiatc^s degree, he began to think of returning to Rome. 

“ ‘ You see, 'my dear fellow-student,' he observed to his friend Paolo, 
* I am now a licentiate, and it is time for me to think of moving home- 
wards.' ‘ Nay, not so/ replied his companion ; ‘ I have to entreat you 
will not think of leaving me here this winter; stay for me till spiing, 
and we can then return together. In the mcanvvhile you may pm sue 
some other science, so that yOu need not lose any lime and to this 
Bucciolo at length consented^ promising to await his relation's own 
good time. Having thus resolved, he had immediate recourse to his 
former tutor, infoiining him of his determination to bear his friend 
company a little longer, and entreating to be employed in some pleasant 
study to beguile the period during which he had to remain. The 
professor begge^ him to suggest something he would like, as he should 
be very happy to assist him in its attainment. ‘ IMy worthy tutoi/ 
replied Bucciolo, ‘ I think I should like to Icain the way in winch one 
falls in love, and the best manner to begin.' ‘ Oh, very good/ cried 
the tutor, laughing, ^you could have hit upon noHimg better, for you 
must know that, if that be your object, I am a complete adept in tlie 
art. To lose no time, in the first place, go next Sunday moining to 
the Church of the Frati Minori, where all the ladies will be clustered 
together, and pay proper attention during service, in order to discover 
if any one of them in particular happen to please you. When you 
have done this, keep your eye upon her after service, to see the way 
she takes to her residence, and then come back to me. And let this 
be the first lesson, first part, of that in which it is my intention to 
instruct you.’ Bucciolo went accordingly, and taking his station the 
next Sunday in the church as he had been directed, his eyes wander- 
ing ip every direction except the proper one, were fixed upon all the 
pretty women in the place, and upon one in particular who pleased 
him above all the rest. She was far the most attractive and beautiful 
lady he could -find ; and on leaving the church Bucciolo took care to 
obey his master^ and follow her until he had made himself acquainted 
with her residence. Nor was it long before the young lady began 
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to perceive that ihe student was smitten with her; upon^which, 
Bucciolo, returning to his master, acquainted him with what he had 
done. ‘ I have learned as much as you ordered me, and found some- 
body I like very well.’ ‘ So far good,’ cried the jjrofessor, not a little 
amused at the sort of science to which his pupil thus seriously devoted 
himself, ‘ so far good ; and now mind what I have next to say to you. 
lake care to walk two or three times a day very respectfully before 
her house, casting your eyes about you in such a way that no one 
catcli you staring in her face ; bCit look in a modest and becoming 
manner, so that slie cannot fail to perceive and to be struck with it. 
And then return to me, and this, sir, will be the second lesson in this 
l^ay science.’ So the scholar went, and promenaded with great discre- 
tion before the lady’s door, who certainly observed that he appeared 
to be passing to and fro out of respect to one of the inhabitants. This 
attracted her attention, for which Bucciolo very discreetly expressed 
his gratitude both by looks and bows, which being as often returned, 
the scholar began to be aware that the lady liked him. Upon this he 
immediately went and informed the professor of all that had passed, 
who replied, ‘Conic, you have done very well; I am hitherto quite 
s atisfied. It IS now time for you to find some way of speaking to her, 
which you may easily do by means of one of those gipsies who haunt 
ilu^ streets of Tiologna crying ladies’ veils, purses, and other rare 
articles to sell. Send word by her that you aic the lady’s most faithful, 
devoted servant, and that there is no one in the world you so much 
wish to please. In short, let her urge your suit, and take care to bring 
the answer to me as soon ns you have leceivcd it: I will then tell you 
liow you are to proceed.’ Departing m all haste, he soon found a little 
old pedlar woman, quite perfect in her trade, to whom he said he should 
take it ns a particular favour if she would do one thing, for which he 
would reward her handsomely. Upon this she declared her readiness 
to serve him in anything he pleased, ‘’for you know,’ she continued, ‘ it 
IS my business to get money in every way I can.’ Bucciolo gave her 
two tlonns, saying, ‘ I wish you to go as far as the Via Mnccarella for 
me to-day, where resides a young lady of the name of Giovanna, for 
whom I have the very highest regard. Pray tell her so, and recommend 
me to her most affectionately, so aS to obtain for me her good graces 
by every means in your power. I entreat you to have my interest at 
heart, and to say such pretty things she cannot refuse to hear.* ‘ Oh,* 
said the little old woman, ‘leave that to me, sir ; I will not fail to say 
a good word for you at the pioper time.’ ‘Delay not,’ said Bucciolo, 
‘but go now, and I will wait for you here and she set off imme- 
diately, taking a basket of her trinkets under her arm. On approach- 
ing the place, she saw the lady before the door enjoying the open air, 
and curtseying to her very low, * Do I happen to have anything here you 
w'ould fancy?’ she said, displaying her treasures. ‘Pray, take some- 
thing, madam, whatever pleases you best.’ Veils, stays, purses, and 
mirrors were now spread in the most tempting way before her eyes, 
as the old woman took her station at the lady’s side. C^it of all these, 
her attention appeared to be most attracted by a beautiful purse, 
which she observed, if she could afford^ she should like to buy. ‘ Nay, 
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mada^, do not think anything about the price,’ exclaimed the little 
pedlar; ‘take anything you please, for they are all paid for, 1 assure 
you/ 

‘‘ Surprised at hearing this, and observing the very respectful inouner 
of the speaker, the lady replied, ‘ Do you know what you arc sa, ? 
what do you mean by that ?’ The old creature pretending no'.v lo be 
much affected, said, ‘Well, madam, if it must be so, I will lej- /vau 
I t is very true that a young gentlemen of the name of Bucciolo sent 
me hither, one who loves you better than all the wmUl besides. There 
is nothing he w6uld not do to please you, and iiulcrd h* 
very wretched because he cannot speak to you, and lie is so very good, 
tlial It is quite a pity. I think it will be the death of him ; mil ti\en 
he is such a fine, such an elegant young man ; the more is the jnty/ 
On hearing this, the lady, blushing dcepl}^, turned shaipU round upon 
the little old hag, exclaiming, ‘ Oh, you wicked little creature ! vxre it 
not for the sake of my own reputation, T wouhl giv*. ytui sin h 
th nl you should remember it to the bUL^t fbay ot \ oui lire. \ i . etiv smry 
to come before decent people wit'u 1 Arc not you a'diamed of yourself 
to let suc:h words come out of your mouth ?’ 'fhen seizing an hou irar 
that lay across the doorway, ‘111 betide you, little wretch,’ she ci ic cl, as 
she brandished it ; ‘if you ever return this way again, you may depend 
upon it you will never go back alive!’ The trembling old creatine, 
t[uickly bundling up her pack, ran off, in drerad of f'cling that cruel 
weapon on her shoulders ; nor did she once think of stopping till slic 
had reached the place where Signor Bucciolo stood, kagerly inquii ing 
the news, and in what way she had prospered : ‘ Oh, very badiv’, very 
badly,’ answered the little gipsy ; ‘ I never was in such a fright in all 
my life. M^liy, she will neither see nor listen to you, and if *1 had not 
run away, I should have felt the weight of her liand upon my shoulder^; 
For my own part, I shall go there no more,’ chinking the two florins ; 
‘and I would advise you to look to yourself Jiow you procccil m such 
affairs in future.’ Poor Bucciolo now became quite disconsolate, and 
returned in all haste to acquaint the professor with this unlucky result. 
But the tutor, not a whit cast down, consoled him, saying, ‘ Do not 
despair, Bucciolo ; a tree is not levelled at a single stroke, you know. 
I think you must have a repetition of your lesson to-night. So go 
and walk before hej- door as usual ; notice how she eyes you, rind 
wlicthcr she appears angry or n8t ; and then come back again to me.’ 
Pic proceeded without delay to the lady’s house, who, the moment she 
perceived him, called her maid, giving her directions as follows : 
^ Quick, quick ! hastein after that young man — that is he ; and tell him 
from me that he miist come and speak to me this evening without 
fail; yes, without fail.’ The girl soon came up with Bucciolo : ‘Jdy 
lady, sir, my lady Giovanni would be glad of the pleasure of your 
company this evening ; she would be very glad to speak lo you.’ 
Greatly surprised at this, Bitcciolo replied, ‘Tell your lady I shall be 
most happy to watt upon her and turning round, he set off once 
more to the professor, and reported the progress of the case. But this 
time his master looked a little more serious, for, from some trivial cir- 
cumstances put together, he began to entertain suspicions, as it really 
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turned out, that the lady was no other than his own wife* So h® rather 
anxiously inquired of Bucciolo whether he intended to accept the 
invitation. ‘To be sure I do,’ replied his pupil. ‘Then promise/ 
rejoined the professor, ‘ that you will come here before you set off.’ 
‘ Certainly/ said Bucciolo, ‘ I will ; ’ and he took his leave. 

our hero was far from suspecting , that the lady boasted so 
near a relationship to his beloved tutor, although the latter began to 
feci rather uneasy as to the result, feeling certain twinges of jealousy 
by no means pleasant. For he passed most of his winter evenings at 
the college, \\hore he gave lectures, and not unfreqiiently remained 
there for the night. ‘ 1 should be sorry/ thought he, ‘that this young 
gentleman were learning these things at my expense; and I must 
therefore know the real state of the case.’ In the evening his pupil 
called again, saying, ‘Worthy sir, I am now ready to go.’ ‘Well, 
go/ replied the professor; ‘but be wise. Signor Bucciolo, be wise : 
ihmk more tlian once what you arc about.’ ‘Trust me for that/ 
replied the scholar, a little piqued ; ‘ 1 shall go well provided, and not 
walk like a fool into the mouth of danger unarmed.’ And away he 
went, furnished with a good cuirass, a rapier, and a stiletto in his belt. 
He was no sooner on his way than the professor slipped out quietly 
after 1dm, following him close at his heels, and truly he saw him slop 
at his own door, which, on a pi etty smart tap being given, was opened 
ill a moment, and the pupil was admitted by the lady herself. When 
the ]}vofessor saw that it was indeed his owm w’ife, he was quite over- 
svhtimed, sa)ing in a faint voice to himself, ‘Alas ! I fear this young 
fellow has learned more than he confesses at my expense;’ and 
making a cruel vow to revenge himself, he ran back to the college, 
where, arming himself with sword and knife, he hastened back in a 
teinblc passion, with ilie intention of wreaking his vengeance on poor 
LUicciolo without delay. Arriving at his own door, he gave a pi etty 
smart knock, which the lady, sitting before the fire with Bucciolo, 
in^jlantly recognised for her husband’s. So taking hold of Bucciolo, 
she concealed him in ail haste under a heap of damp clothes lying 
on a table near the window ready for ironing ; and this done, she ran 
to the door, and inquired who was there. ‘Open, quick,’ returned the 
professor; ‘you vile woman, you shall soon ki;iow who I am.’ On 
opening the tioor, she beheld him with a drawn sword, and exclaimed,' 
‘Oh, my dearest life! what means this?’ ‘You know very well/ 
said he, ‘what means; the villain is nbw in the house.’ ‘Good 
heaven, what is it you say ?’ cried his wife ; ‘are you gone out of your 
wits ? Come and search the house, and if yop find anybody, I will 
give you leave to kill me on the spot. What J do you tliink I should 
now begin to misconduct, myself as I never before did, as none of my 
family ever did before? Beware lest the evil one should be tempt- 
ing you, and suddenly depriving yon of your senses, drive you to per- 
dition.’ - - , 

“But the professor calling out for canclles, began to search the house, 
from the cellars upwards, among the tubs and casks^in every place 
but the right one, running his sword through the beds and under the 
beds, andinto every inch of the bedding, leaving no corner or crevice 
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of ihe'^'A'hole house untouched. The lady accompanied him with a 
candle in her hand, frequently interrupting him with, ‘ Say your bends, 
say your beads, good sir ; it is certain that the evil one is dealing with 
you ; for were I half so bad as you esteem me, I would kill myself 
with my own hands. But I entreat you not to give way to his evil 
suggestions ; oppose the adversary while you can.’ 

‘^Hearing these virtuous asseverations of his wife, and not being 
able to meet with any one after the strictest search, t he professor began 
to think that he must indeed be possessed, and in a short time, extin- 
guishing the lights,' returned to his rooms. The Indy, shutting the 
door upon him, called out to Bucciolo to come from his hiding-place, 
and stirring the fire, began to prepare a fine capon for supper, with 
some delicious wines and fruits. And thus they regaled themselves, 
highly entertained with each other ; nor was it their least satisfaction 
that the professor had just left them, apparently convinced that they 
had learned nothing at his expense. 

“ Proceeding the next morning to college, Bucciolo, without the least 
suspicion of tlie truth, informed his master that he had sometliing for 
his ear which he was sure would make him laugh. ‘ JIow, how' so !’ 
exclaimed the professor. ‘Why,’ returned his pupil, ‘you must know 
that last night, just at tlie very lime I was in the lady’s house, who 
should come in but her husband, and in such a rage I He scaiched 
the whole house from lop to bottom without being able to find me. 
I lay under a heap of newly-washed clothes,^ which were not half dry. 
In short, the lady played her part so well, that the poor gentleman forth- 
with took Ins leave, and we afterwards ate a fine fiit capon for supper, 
and drank such wines, and with such a zest I It was really one of the 
pleasantest evenings I ever spent in my life. But I think 1 will go 
and take a nap, lor I promised to return again this afternoon aliout 
the same hour.’ ‘ Then be sure before you go,’ .said the professor, 
tieinliling willi suppressed rage, ‘be sure to tell me when you set 
off.’ ‘ Oh, ceitainly,’ replied Bucciolo, and away he w^ent. Such was 
now the unhappy tutor’s condition as to render him incapable of 
dcliv^ciing a single leclui-e during the whole day ; and such his 
extreme vexation and desire to behold the evening, that he spent the 
whole time in arming himself cruelly with rapier, sword, and cuirass, 
dwelling only upon deeds of blood. ^ At the appointed hour came 
Bucciolo with the utmost innocence, saying, ‘ My dear tutor, 1 am 
going now.’ ‘Yes, go,’ replied the professor, ‘and come back again 
to-moriow morning, if you can, to tell me how you have fared.’ 
‘ 1 intend to do so/ said, Bucciolo/ and departed at a brisk pace 
for the house of the lady. Armed aip-h-pie, the professor ran out 
after him, keeping pretty close at his heels, with the intention of 
catching him just as he entered. But the lady being on the watch, 
opened the door so quickly for the pupil, that she shut it in the 
master s face, who began to knock and to call out with a furious noise. 
Extinguishing the candle in a moment, the lady placed Bucciolo 
< 

1 tn the iijgident of the damp linen wfe have the original of Sir John FalstalT s happy con- 
trivance in “ 'I'he Merry Wives of Windior the ttOiy being well Known to most of our 
mrly dramatists. 
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behind the door, and throwing her arms round her husbandVneck as 
he entered, motioned to her lover, while she thus held his enemy, to 
make his escape ; and he, upon the husband rushing forwards, stepped 
out from belund tlie door unperceived. She then began to scream 
as loud as she could, * Help, help ! the professor is run mad ! Will 
nobody help me ? * for he was in an ungovernable rage, and she clung 
faster to him than before. The neighbours running to her assistance, 
and seeing the peaceable professor thus armed with all these deadly 
weapons, and his wife crying out, Help, for the love of Heaven ; too 
much study hath driven him mad ! * tney really believed sucl? to be 
the fact. ‘ Come, good master,’ they said, ‘ what is all this ? Try to 
compose yourself ; nay, do not struggle so hard, but let us help you 
to your couch.’ ^ How can I rest, think you,’ he replied, ‘ while this 
wicked woman harbours paramours in my house ? 1 saw him come 
in With my own eyes.’ ‘Wretch that I am,’ erted his wife, ‘inquire 
of all my friends and neighbours whether any one of them ever saw 
anything the least unbecoming in my conduct.’ The whole party, 
with one voice, entreated the master to lay such thoughts aside, for 
that there was not a better lady breathing, nor one who set a higher 
value upon her reputation. ‘ ilut how can that be,’ said the tutor, 
‘ when I saw him enter the house with my own eyes? and he is in it 
now.’ In the meanwhile the lady’s two brothers arrived, when she 
began to weep bitterly, exclaiming, ‘ Oh, my dear brothers ! my poor 
husband is gone mad, quite mad ; and he even says there is a man in 
the house ! I believe he would kill rn^ if he could ; but you know me 
too well to listen a moment to such a story ; ’ and she continued to 
weep. The brothers forthwith accosted ihe professor in no very 
gentle tLrni.s. ‘We are surprised, we are shocked, sir, to find that you 
dare bestow such epithets on our sister ; what can have led you, after 
living so amicably together, to bring these charges against her now 
‘ I can only tell you,’ replied the enraged professor, ‘ that there is a 
iiuin in the house ; I saw him.’ ‘Then come and let us find him; 
show him to us, for we will sift this matter to the bottom,’ retorted tlie 
incensed brothers. ‘ Show us the man, and we will then punish tier 
in such a way as will satisfy you 1 ’ 

‘‘ One of them taking his sister aside, said, ‘ First tell me, have you 
really got any one hidden in the house? Tell the truth,’ ‘Heavens ! ' 
cried his sister ; ‘ I tell you I would rather suffer death. Should I 
be the first to biing a scandal on oUr house? I wonder you are 
not ashamed to mention such a thing,’ Rejoiced to hear this, the 
brothers, directed by the professor, immediately .commenced a search. 
Half frantic, he led theih directly to the great bundle of linen, which 
he pierced through and through with his sword, firmly believing he 
was killing Buqciolo all the while, launting him at the same tunc at 
every blow. ‘ There ! I told you,* cried his wife, ‘he was quite mad ; 
to think of destroying his own property thus ! It is plain he did not 
help to get them up,’ she continued, whimpering ; ‘ all my best clothes.’ 
Having now sought everywhere in vain, one of the brc^licrs observed, 
‘ He is inileed mad ; * to vvfiich the other agreed, while he again at- 
tacked the professor in the bitterest terras. ‘ You have carried things 
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toofavfsir ; your conduct to our sister is shameful, nothing but insanity 
can excuse it/ Vexed enough before, the professor upon this flew 
into a violent passion, and brandished his naked sword in such a way 
that the others were obliged to use their sticks, which they did so very 
effectually, that after breaking them over his back, they chained him 
down like a madman upon the floor, declaring he bad lost his wits 
by excess! v^e study ; and taking possession of liis house, they remained 
with their sister the whole night. The next morning they sent for a 
physician, who ordered a couch to be placed as near as possible to the 
fire ; ^ that no one should bo aUowed to speak or reply to the patient ; 
and that he should be strictly dieted until he recovered his wits ; and 
this regimen was diligently enforced. 

report immediately spread throughout Bologna that the good pro- 
fessor had become insane, which caused very general regret, his friends 
observing to eadi other, ‘ It is indeed a bad business, but J suspected 
yesterday how it was; he could scarcely get a word out as he was deliver- 
ing his lecture; did you perceive ? ’ ‘Yes, I saw him change colour, poor 
fellow ; ’ and everywhere, by everybody, it was decided that tlic professor 
was mad. In this situation numbers of his scholars went to sec Idm, and 
among the rest Biicciolo, knowing nothing of what had passed, agreed lo 
accompany them to the college, desirous of acquainting his master witli 
his last night’s exploit. What was his surprise to learn that he had actu- 
ally taken leave ofhis senses ; and being directed, on leaving the college, 
to the piofcssor’s house, he was almost panic-struck on approaching 
the place, beginning to comprehend the whole affain Yet in order 
that no one might be led to suspect the real truth, he AValked into the 
house along with the rest, and on reaching a certain aparimcnt which 
he knew, lie beheld his poor tutor, almost beaten to a mummy, and 
chained down upon his bed close to the fire. Mis pupils were stand- 
ing round condoling with him and lamenting his piteous case. At 
length it came to Bucciolo’s turn to say something lo him, vdiich he 
did as follows : ^ My dear master, I am as truly concerned for you as 
if you were my own father; and if tfierc is anything in which 1 can be 
of use to you, command me as your own son.’ To this the poor pro- 
fessor only replied, ‘No, Bucciolo ; depart in peace, my pupil, depart, 
for you have learned much, very much, at my expense/ Here his wife 
.interrupted him : ‘You see how he wandei's ; heed not what he says ; 
pay no attention to him, Signor/ lliicciolo, however, prepared to 
depart, and taking a hasty leave of the professor, he ran to the lodgings 
of his relation, Pie, feolo, saying, ‘Fare you well I God bless you, 
my friend I I infe,v;^way to Rome ; for I have lately learned so much 
at other people’s ^pense that I a^i |oing' home ; ’ and he hurried 
away, ana forturtttiely' arrived safely at Rome/’ ■ 

* This itiannertif treadng theif crazy patients in a hic;h fever must give our .modem phy- 
sicinns a strange ii6tioa of the tactics of their ancient hicthicu, and a good opinion of them- 
selves 
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ThI! last tale bein^j concluded, it was observed by Friar Auretto that 
ii was really one of the most exquisite stories he had ever heard, far 
surpassing any which had been told. “ I shall, nevertheless, venture 
to narrate one which I think Will afford you some pleasure, though 1 
cannot pretend cither to invent or-*!© repeat so goo^ a one as yours. 

“ There lived in Provence, not many years ago, a gentleman of the 
name of Carsivalo, the lord of many castles, possessed of rare courage 
and prudence, and highly esteemed by the other chiefs and barons in 
the surrounding country. He was descended from a noble and ancient 
family, of the house of Baizo, and had an only daughter of the name 
of Lisetta, celebrgLted for her extreme beauty and accomplishments 
above all ladies of her time. Many were the lords, Counts, and barOns, 
both young and valiant, sighing suitors for her regard. But on none 
had lier sire, Carsivalo, yet cast his eye whom he altogether approved, 
and he therefore refused them all. In the same province resided the 
Count Aldobrandino, lord of the whole of Venisi, comprehending many 
cities and castles. He v\ab upwards of seventy years of age, had no 
wife or children, and was extremely rich. ' Struck with the beauty of 
his friend Carsivalo’s daughter, the Count giew at length enamoured 
of her, and very willingly would he have led her to the altar, had he 
not fell ashamed, at his years, of suing to her, while so many bold 
and handsome youths were struggling for her in vain ; wherefore he 
dovourtd his love in secret, not knowing what measures to pursue. 

Now it so happened that holding a festival at x\liicli his friend 
Carsivalo, ever forward to express his fidelity and devotion to him, 
was present, the old Count lavished upon him the most gratifying 
inaiks of regard, presenting him at the same time vilh noble steeik, 
biids, and hounds, besides other proofs of his favour. After this, he 
one day began to summon resolution to request his daughler from 
him, as it were in jest, while he and Carsivalo sat over tlicir wine 
together. This did in the following manner, assuming as youtli- 
ful an nir and countenance as he well could ; ‘ 1 will tell you what I 
have been thinking of, my dear friend, without the least reservation 
in the world ; for witii yoi^ indeed, I can have no secrets ; and 
there is perhaps only one thing which I need to care about, which 
is, that I am not quite so fresh and hearty as I have been, but \et 
that is not much j and be it what it may, I will even tell you I should 
be glad, if you have no objection, to take your daughters hand in 
marriage, -I should like to have her for a wife/ ‘ And I am sure,' 
answered Carsivalo, ‘ I would very willingly give her to you, my friend ; 
only it might appear somewhat strange, considering the number of 
young fellows who are in pursuit of her, from eighteen^ to twenty 
years of age, and who might all join in falling upon me or becoming 
my enemies for ever. Besides, there are her mother, blathers, cousins, 

^ A portion of the above story appears to have been suagested by the fifteenth tale of 
Sacchetti* and u is, likewise to be traced in the celebrated collection oi Poggio. 
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and relations without end, who may be no better satisfied ; and perhaps 
the girl herself may have set her eye upon some one of those fresher 
sparlcs who axe continually fluttering about her.* ‘ What you say is 
very true, friend Carsivalo,* returned the Count ; ‘ but suppose you 
were to tell her she will be mistress of all my possessions ; yes, all I 
have in the w'orld. I think, therefore, we had better find some method 
of arranging the affair amicably between ourselves.* ‘ Well, be it so/ 
replied Carsivalo ; Met us consider of it, and tp-moirow we will talk 
about it again/ The enamoured old Count slept not a wink all night, 
but lay devising schemes upon the subject, the result of which api:)earc<l 
on the following day, when he called early on Carsivalo and said, ‘ 1 
have discovered a plan ; and it will not merely serve you for an excuse in 
bestowing your daughter’s hand on me, but it will do you, sir, the highest 
honour/ ‘Pray, what is it, my lord was the question. ‘It is this,' 
returned the Count j ‘ do you announce a grand tournament without 
delay, at which, whoever wishes for the honour of your daughter’s hand, 
must come and fight ; and so let her remain the victor’s prize. Leave 
the rest to me ; for 1 will find means of coming off the conqueror, and 
you will stand well in the opinion of all the world/ Carsivalo, smiling, 
replied that he was content, and the Count returned home. So at a lit 
season the young lady’s father calling together his family and many 
of his relatives and friends, acquainted them that it was his intention 
to dispose of his daughter’s hand, and consulted them in reference 
to the number of her suitors, chiefly consisting of the neighbouring 
lords and gentlemen of the province. ‘Now,’ he continued, ‘if we 
venture to bestow her upon such or such a one, others will be affronted 
and become our enemies for life, saying, ‘ What ! are we not as 
good as that fellow.^’ and this will bring others upon us without end ; 
so that our friends becoming our foes, there null be no living in the 
neighbourhood. For my own part, I think we had better proclaim a 
tournament, at which whosoever shall have the luck to win her, in 
God’s name let him wear her, and vve have then done with it alto- 
gether.’ 'fhe mother and the rest of her relations gave their consent, 
and the plan was approved of by all, Carsivalo ordered it to be forth- 
with proclaimed, the conditions beings that whoever was desirous of 
obtaining his daughter Lisetta’s hand in marriage, should attend a 
tournament to be held at Marseilles* on the first day of May, the 
happy victor to bear off the lady as his prize. No sooner was the 
fame of this gone abroad, than Count Aldobrandino despatched a 
messenger in all haste to the king of France^ requesting he would 
forthwith be pleased to send him one of his most doughty knights, the 
most invincible that could possibly be met with in feats of arms. In 
consideration of the Count having alw^ays shown himself a faithful 
adherent to the crown, find being moreover allied by blood, the king 
sent him a favourite cavalier, whom he had brought up from a child 
at his own court His name was Ricciardo, sprung from the house 
of Mont Albano, long celebrated fOr its knightly deeds. His directions 
were to comp’y with everything Count Aldobrandino should choose 
to impose. The young knight soon arrived at the castle of the old 
lover, who, after bestowing upon him signal marks of his favour, 
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revealed to him the afTair which he had in hand. Ricciardo replied, * I 
was sent by my royal master, to act in whatever capacity might be 
most agreeable to you : give your orders, therefore ; it is mine to execute 
them manfully.’ ‘ Then hear me,’ said the Count , ‘ We are preparing 
to give a tournament at Marseilles, in which it is my wish you should 
carry all before you, until I ride into the fields when I will engage you, 
and you must suffer yourself to be vanquished, so that I may remain 
victor of the day.’ Ricciardo said that it was his duty, however hard, 
to submit ; and he continued privately at the caStle until the hour 
arrived# when the old Count again accosted him : ‘Take this suit of 
armour, and go to Marseilles, and give out that you, are a rich traveller, 
with steeds and money at will, and so conduct yourself like a valiant 
knight.’ ‘ You may leave that to me,’ returned Ricciardo ; and he 
went out and cast his eye over the whole of the Count’s stud, where 
he found a horse that had not been mounted for several months, on 
which he suddenly vaulted, taking along with him what company 
he pleased. And he bent his way towards Marseilles, where he 
found the most splendid preparations made for the tournament. 
Thither were already gathered many of his young competitors, and 
blithe and proud was he who appeared more terribly beautiful than 
his compeers, while hautboys and trumpets everywhere sounded a 
shrill alarm, and the whole air seemed to be filled with music. 
Spacious was the plain staked out on which their respective prowess 
was to be displayed, and gay were the numerous balconies lifted up 
into the air around, with ladies and tlffeir lords and tender maidens 
watching the fearful odds of the field. And the fair and lovely girl, 
the wished-for prize# was led forth on the first of May, distinguished 
above all her conipnnions for her beauty and accomplishments. And 
now also rode forth her noble lovers, shining in arms, into the field, 
bearing various colours and devices, where, turn by turn, they 
as.saulted each other with the most jealous rage. Among these 
Ricciardo was everywhere seen opening himself a passage upon his 
fierce steed, and ever, as most experienced in feats of arms, did he 
come off the victor. Tremendous in assault and skilful in defence, 
by his rapid motions he showed himself a complete master of his art 
Every tongue was loud in his praise, inquiring who he could be? 
The answer was, ‘ A strange knight, who lately rode into the field.’ 
Still victorious, his competitors retired on all sides, unable to sustain 
the ferocity ot his attack. In a few moments Count Aklobrandino 
entered the lists, armed cap-^-pie, and running, full tilt at Ricciardo, 
trumpets sounding and handkerchiefs waving, he met him in mid 
career. After some blows dealt, as had been agreed upon, on both 
sides, the young hero appeared to quail under the Count’s sword ; and 
having already seen the fair Lisetta, never had he done anything with 
so ill a grace before. But lie was bound to obey his sovereign’s good 
pleasure, and consequently that of rite Count, who was now riding 
victorious over the ground with his sword unsheathed, his squires 
'"and other followers hailing him with shouts of triumph, ithe conqueror 
of the day. 

“ What, then, was the surprise of the spectators when he raised his 
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vizor ! ^ Wliiit the vexation of the young maiden to behold the features 
of the aged Count, who thus obtained the hand of the lovely maid of Pro- 
vence ! and bearing her to his castle with great rejoicing, celebrated 
his marriage with joyous dances and festivals in honour of his bride. 

On poor Ricciardo returning from this very unpleasant service 
into PVance, the monarch inquired what he had been doing. ‘Please 
your majesty/ replied the knight, * I have just returned from a •tourna- 
ment, in which your old Count has made me play a very mischievous 
part.' ‘ How is that?-^in what way?' said the king; and his squire 
then related the whole affair, at which his majesty expressed the 
utmost surprise. , Won need not be astonished so much at what has 
liappened, sire, as that I should have been qirevailed upon to bear a 
part in it ; for truly, sire, I never performed anything with half so ill 
a grace, such is the exceeding beauty of the lady whom the deceitful 
Count has made his prize.' The king on this seemed to consider a 
little, and then turning towards Ricciardo, observed ; ‘Never fear; it 
will turn out to have been a good tournament for you, after all ; and 
let lliis suffice.' 

“Now It happened that the old Count did not long survive the 
period of his union with the beautiful Lisetta, leaving her a young 
widow without an heir to his vast domains. On this gvent she returned 
to her father’s house, who received her with far less tenderness and 
arfection than he had been accustomed to do. Supporting his strange 
and harsh conduct for some time, his daughter at length could not fail 
to remark it with equal vexation and surprise. Resolved to speak to 
her father on the subject, she one day said, ‘When J think how veiy 
fond of me you once were, and now behold the difference — for you 
seem as if you could scarcely bear the si^ht of me — believe me, I am 
far from being as happy as I was/ To this her father replied, ‘ It is I 
who ought rather to express my surprise at your conduct, daughter ; 
for I once considered you a discreet and prudent young woman, when 
I bestowed your hand upon the Count with such noble expectations of 
inheriting his vast possessions in your offspring.' But Lisetta answer- 
ing him with much spirit, he merely added, ‘Well, I am satisfied ; but 
I shall take care to marry you very differently another time ; that 
is all/ 

“ The whole of the deceased Count's possessions coming to his 
relative and ally the king of France, the monarch, recalling to mind 
the courtesy and prowoss shown by his squire, Ricciardo, despatched 
a messenger to the lady's father in Provence, signifying his plcasnic 
that the young widow should bestow her hand upon him. Carsivalo, 
being made acquainted with the truth, sent in answer that he should 
be proud to act conformably to the king's wishes. The monarch then 
mounted horse with a magnificent train of nobles, and accompanied by 
Ricciardo, journeyed into Provence, whene he celebrated the union of 
the fair Lisetta with his own true knight, who afterwards received from 
the hands of his royal master the territory of Aldobrandmo as his 
lawful heritage, an arrangement that met with the approbation of all 
parties, nor least so with that of the lady, who lived long and happily 
v^dth the valiant Count Ricciai’do of Provence ” 
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EIGHTH DAY, NOVELLA 1. ‘ 

Meeting on the eighth day at their usual spot, and it feeing the lady’s 
turn, the fair Saturnina thus began : “I am now about to enter upon 
a subject of a more high and moral nature than vye have hitherto, my 
dear Auretto, attempted, embracing the origin of the faction between 
the Guelf and the GhibelUne, and the manner in which the same pesti- 
ferous spirit of party spread itself into Italy, our own beloved countiy, 
as wc have too fatally witnessed.^ 

“ There formerly resided in Germany two tYciUthy and well-born 
individuals, whose names were Guelfo and Ghibellino, very near 
neighbours, and greatly attached to each other. But returning 
together one day front the chase, there unfortunately arose some 
diifercnce of opinion as to the merits of one of their hounds, which 
was maintained on both' sides so very warmly, that from being almost 
inseparable friends and companions, they became each other’s deadliest 
enemies. Tliis unlucky division between them still increasing, they 
on cither side collected parties of their followers, in order more effec- 
lually to annoy each other. Soon extending its malignant influence 
among the neighbouring lords and barons of Germany, who divided, 
according to their motives, either with the Guelf or the Ghibelline, it 
not only produced many serious affrays, but several persons fell 
victims to its rage. Ghibellino, finding himself haul pressed by his 
enemy, and unable longer to keep the field against him, resolved 
to apply for assistance to Frederick the First, the reigning emperor. 
Upon this, Guelfo, perceiving that his adversary sought the alliance 
of this monarch, applied On his side to Pope Honorius IT., who being 
at vaiiance with the former, and hearing how the affair stood, imme- 
diately joined the cause of the Guelfs, the Emperor having already 
embraced that of the Ghibellines. It is thus that the Apostolic See 
became connected with the former, and the Empire with the latter 
faction ; and it was thus that a vile hound became the origin of a 
deadly hatred between the two noble families. Now it happened that 
in the year of our dear Lord and Redeemer 1215, the same pestiferous 
spirit spiead itself into parts of Italy in the following manner. Messer 
Guido Orlando being at that time chief magistrate of Florence, there 
likewise resided in*that city a noble and valiant cavalier of the family 
of Buondelmonti, one of tlie most distinguished houses in the state. 
Our young' Buondelidontc having already plighted, his troth to a lady 
of the Aniidei family, the lovers were considered as betrothed, with 
all the solemnity usually observed on such occasions. But this un- 
fortunate young man, chancing one day to pass by the house of the 
Donati, was stopped and accosted by a lady of the name of Lapaccia, 
who moved to him from her door as, he went along, saying : ‘lam 
surprised that a gentleman of your appearance, Signor, should think 
of taking for his wife a woman scarcely worthy of handing him his 

1 Those stories, observes Mr. Dunlop, that recount the dissensions of Florence, are .strik-, 
insly iUuscrutive of its situation, of uiQ ghoragter 9f its priugip^ inhabiuiQts, nnd of 
fucuofti by whigh U was UisiragteU, 
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boots. ^ There is a child of my own, whom, to speak sincerely, I have 
long intended for you, and whom I wish you would just venture to 
see.’ And on this she called out for her'daughter, whose n«arae was 
Ciulla, one of the prettiest and most enchanting girls in all Florence. 
Introducing her to Messer BiiondclmorUe, she whispered, ‘This is she 
whom I had reserved for you;' and the young Florentine suddenly 
becoming enamoured of her, thus replied to her mother : ‘ I am quite 
ready, Madonna, to meet your wishes and before stirring from the 
spot he placed a ring upon her finger, and wedding her, received her 
there as his wife. 

“ The Amidei hoiltring that young Buondelmonte had thus espoused 
another, immediately met together and took ^unsel with other friends 
and relations how they might best avenge themselves for such an 
insult offered to their house. There were present among the rest Lam- 
bertuccio Amidei, Schiatta Ruoerti, and Mosca Lamberti, one of whom 
proposed to give him a box on the ear, another to strike him in the 
face ; yet they were none of them able to agree about it among them- 
selves. On observing this, Mosca hastily rose, in a great passion, 
saying : ‘ Cosa fatta capo ha/ wishing it to be understood that a dead 
man will never strike again, It was therefore decided that he should 
be put to death, a sentence which they proceeded to execute in the 
following manner : — 

“ M. Buondelmonte returning one Easter morning from a visit to 
the Casa Bardi, beyond the Arno, mounted upon a snow-white steed, 
and dressed in a mantle of the same colour, had just reached the foot 
of the Ponte Vccchio, or old bridge, where formerly stood a statue of 
Mars, whom the Florentines in their Pagan state were accustomed to- 
worship, when the whole party issued out upon him, and dragging him 
in the scuffle from his horse, in spite of the gallant resistance he made, 
despatched him with a thousand wounds. The tidings of this affair 
seemed to throw all Florence into confusion ; the chief personages and 
noblest families in the place everywhere meeting and dividing them- 
selves into parlies in consequence ; the one part embracing the cause 
of the Buondelmonti, who placed themselves at the head of the 
Guelfs ; and the other taking part with the Amidei, who supported 
the Ghibcllincs,^ » 

“ In the same fatal manner, nearly-aU the seigniories and cities of 
Italy were involved in the original quarrel between these two German 
families : the Guelfs still supporting the interest of the Holy Church 
and the Ghibcllines tl^ose of the Emperor. And thus I have made 
you acquainted with the origin of the Germanic faction between two 
noble houses, for the sake of a vile cur, and have shown how it after- 
wards disturbed the peace of Italy for the sake of a beautiful woman.” 

' In the oi'iginal the novelist here proceeds to record the names, at great kiigth, of the 
families who ranged themselves under the respective party banners. 
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THIRTEENTH DAY, NOVELLA 1. 

-N the city of Pistoia, at the time of its greatest splendour, there 
flourislied a noble family called the Cancellieri, derived from Messer 
Cancelliere, who had enriched himself with his commerciril transac- 
tions. He had numerous sons by two wives, and they were all entitled 
by their wealth to assume the title of Cavalieri, valiant and worthy 
men, and in all their actions magnanimous and couiteoiis. And so 
fast did the various branches of this family spread, that in a short 
time they numbered a hundred men-at-arms, and being superior to 
every other both in wealth and power, would have still increased, but 
that a cruel division arose between them from some rivalship in the 
aifcctions of a lovely and enchanting girl, and from angry words they 
jiroceedcd to more angry blows. Separating into two parties those 
descended from the first wife took the title of Cancellieri Ifi’anchi, and 
the others, who were the offspring of the second marriage, were called 
Canccllieii Ncgii. 

Having ni last come to action, the Ncri were defeated, and wishing 
to adjust the affair as well as they yet could, they sent their relation 
who had offended the opposite party to entreat forgiveness on tlie 
pait of the Neri, expecting that such submissive conduct would meet 
\H ith the compassion it deserved. On arriving in tlie presence of the 
Ibanchi, who conceived themselves the offended party, the young man, 
on bended knees, appealed to their feelings for forgiveness, observing 
that he had placed himself m their power, that so they might inflict 
what punishment they judged proper ; when several oi the younger 
nii'mbers of the offended party seizing on him, dragged him into an 
.'idjoining stable, and ordered that his right hand should be severed 
from his body. In the utmost terror the youth, with tears in his ej es, 
besought them to have mercy, and to take a greater and nobler re- 
venge, by pardoning one whoni they had it in their power thus deeply 
to injuic. But, heedless ot his prayers, they bound his hand by force 
upon the manger, and struck it off, a deed which excited the utmost 
tumult throughout Tisloia, and such indignation and reproaches from 
the injured parly of the Neri as to iiupbcatc the whole city in a 
division of iiucrcsls between them and the Bianchi, which led 10 many 
desperate encounters. 

'J’hc citizens, fearful lest the faction might cause insuireclion : 
throughout the whole territory, in conjunction with the Guclf^, applied 
to the 1 ^'lorentincs in o’'der to reconcile them ; on which the Klorcn 
tines took possession of the place, and sent the partisans on both sidc^^ 
to the coniines of Florence, whence it happened that the Ncri sought 
refuge in the house of the Ficscobaldi, and the Bianchi in that of the 
Coichi nel Garbo, owing to the relationship which existed between 
them. The seeds of the same dissension being thus sown in rioioncc, 
the whole city became divided, the Ccrchi espousing the .interests of 
the Bianchi, and the Donati those ot tlie Neri. ^ 

So rapidly did this pestiferous spirit gain grouhd in Florence, as 
frequently to excite the greatest tumult ; and from a peaceable and 
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flourishing state, it speedily became a scene of rapine and devastation. 
In this stage Pope Boniface VIII. was made acquainted with the state 
of this ravaged and unhappy city, and sent the Cardinal Acqua Sparta 
on a mission to reform and pacify the enraged parties. But with his 
utmost efforts he was unable to make any impression, and according!}", 
after declaring the place excommunicated, departed. Florence being 
thus exposed to the greatest perik and in a continued state of insur- 
rection, Messer Corso Donati, with the Spini, the Pazzi, the Tosirighi, 
the Cavicciuli, and the populace attached to the Neri faction, applied, 
with the consent of their leaders, to Pope Boniface. They entreated 
that he would employ his interest with the court of France to send a 
force to allay these feuds and to quell the party of the Bianchi. As 
soon as this was reported in the city, Messer Donati was banished 
and his property forfeited, and the other heads of the sect were pro- 
portionally fined and sent into exile. Messer Donati arriving at 
Rome, so far prevailed with his Holiness that he sent an embassy to 
Charles de Valois, brother to the king of France, declaring his wisli 
that he should be made Emperor, and king of the Romans ; under 
which persuasion Charles passed into Italy, reinstating Messer Donati 
and the Neri in the city of Florence. From this there only resulted 
worse evils, inasmuch as all the Bianchi, being the least powerful, were 
universally oppressed and robbed, and Charles becoming the enemy 
of Pope Boniface, conspired his death, because the Pope had not ful- 
filled his promise of presenting him with an imperial crown. From 
which events it may be seen that this vile faction was the cause of dis- 
cord in the cities of Florence and Pistoia, and of the other states of 
Tuscany ; and no less to the same source was to be attributed the 
death of Pope Boniface VIII 
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I HE next in the series of Italian novelists whese merit best entitles 
him to succeed Ser Giov inni is an author who, like him, received the 
name of the plicc which give him birth For though it i$ certain 
he triced his family ori:jin to Salerno, and was always esteemed <i 
Nciprlitan ])y his contemporarRs, ivc are neithei informed who, nor 
of hat 1 ink and situition in life, he ically was Nearly all the pn- 
ticiilirs, indeed, lelUing to his life and chiricter, are rather to be 
infcircd fiom the histoiical incidents and notices contained in his 
1101 d th ui tiom any bio^iaphical details From these it is clear that 
In floiinshcd during the litter hilf of the fifteenth century, terimmtcd. 
his cireei about its close, and composed his work entitled “11 Novel- 
lino,' as neirly as vie can learn lion^ the sime source, somewhere 
about theyeir 1470 In his forty sixth novel, for instance, foiming 
one of 0111 present selection, he tieats of the entci prises of Don 
Alphoiiso V, king of Portugal, against the Moors, as those of a con- 
ic mpoi irv piince, and in paiticular alludes to the capture of Ai7illa 
as 11 evploit iccciitly pciformed. Novi this is an historical event 
which occurred pi cisely in the year 1470, and in the same manner 
\\c may observe tl at our novelist commemorates several other piinces 
ind commandeis, more especially of the family of Severino, who dis- 
tinguished themselves dining that age Among these he mentions 
one of the name of Robcito, vvhose merits aie paiticularJy recorded in 
the close of his “ Novcllmo the same on whom King Ferdinand con- 
ferred the principality of Salerno, wresting it fipm one of the Orsini 
fimily for this purpose From similar reasoning wc might believe 
Massuccio to have spiung from noble parents, occasional leferences 
being made likewise to this subject The fourteenth novel thus makes 
mention of Messer Tomaso Miraronda, the author's grandfather, as a 
noble and lespected cavalier , and a great number of his stories are 
fsmiUarly addicssed m the outset to different lords and princes, such 
as the bansevenm, the Carraccmoli, and others Among his moie 
intimate acquaintance were Zaccheiia Barbaioand Oioigio Contarmo, 
C ount of Zaffo, two Venetian gentlemen^ He is known likewise to 
have maintained a correspondence with the principal literary chniacters 
of his times, as we gather fiom some of the novels which he sent to 
Pomano, to Panormita, and other literary men. He was^or some time 
in the sei vice of one of the Visconti, then Duke of Milan, a circumstance 

1 II Novelhnt) nel quale si contengqiio cmquanta Movelle in cinque |mrti divise 1 19a 
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mentioned by the author in his eleventh story, where he addresses 
him by the name of his lord and patron. Some distinguished lady is 
also celebrated as “the tutelary angel, the light of this our Italic 
region,” to whose auspices Massuccio commends his entire work, but 
whose title of Serenfe Highness has not been sufficient to designate 
with precision the individual upon whom the novelist has lavished 
such high commendation. It is conjibetured, however, from the 
author's own allusions, that she was either one of the consorts of 
King Giovanni of Sicily, or Isabella, the wife of his son Carlo. 

It has been asserted by some critics that Massuccio could have 
been no other than the Massuccio Guardato alluded to by Mazzclla 
in his description of Naples, and of the same opinion is Nicodeini, 
the supposed author of the additions to the “Bibliotcca Napolctana” 
of Toppi. However this may be, nearly all his stones arc of an his- 
toiical character, founded upon incidents either of a domestic or public 
nature, which ciicumstance, added to their mode of relation, conveys 
a strong impression of their reality and truth. Though their style is 
extremely awkward and perplexed, there is a sincerity and earnestness 
of manner which seem to place the author above the charge of imita- 
tion, and inspire a stronger feeling than usually results from a mere 
fictitious narrative. We have, moreover, the solemn but somewhat 
whimsical assurance of their veracity in the author's own words, 
taking “ Heaven to witness that the whole of them are a faithful narra- 
tive of events occurring during his own times.’^ Thii*. however, ought 
to be taken with some grains of allowance, as it cannot be supposed 
to include the framework and the more ornamental portions of his 
novels, which it always lies within the discretion of the novelist to 
manage so as best to awaken the interest or surprise of his leaders. 
However much in this respect may be granted to the dramatic art 
and ingenuity with which Massuccio arranges his stories, he cannot 
boast the additional merit of a pure and easy style, possessed by so 
many of his predecessors. His language is sometimes indeed strangely 
diffuse and involved, and written nearly in a pure Neapolitan dialect, 
by no means to be held up as a model. Yet he assumes in the 
person of Mercury the merit of having always imitated the beauti- 
ful and ornamental manner of the -great poet and orator Boccaccio. 
V/c are informed by Doni that, probably with this view, he commented 
upon the whole of the first day of the “Decameron.” Had he flourished 
at an earlier period, he \vould doubtless have acquired a still higher 
character as a novelist than he now enjoys, ije occasionally indulges 
a strong yeii^ of ridicule in his incidents and descriptions at the 
expense of the ecclesiastics 5 and in this poa;tidn of his stories arc con- 
tained some of the author's happiest efforts. His title to originality 
has never been disputed, and the, commendation bestowed upon him 
by Doni in his “Librerie" appears, as far as we can judge, to have 
been well ihetited : “Hail thjgh to the, name of Salernitano, who, 
scorning to borrow even a single word from Boccaccio, has produced 
a work which he may justly regard as his own.” The character of 
originality, however, will Scarcely extend to the plot of his “ Mariotto 
and Giannozza ” forming the thirty-second novel of his series, which 
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must evidently have been taken from the old traditionary tale, traced 
as far back as Xenophon Ephesius, and both versified and dramatised 
long before the time of Massuccio. Yet he has the merit of having 
produced a beautiful novel out of the naked materials afforded him 
Ijy the annals of his country, and he has the additional merit of having 
furnished a model for the more finished productions of Luigi da Porto 
and of our own Shakespeare, It is for this reason that the translator 
has not ventured to omit either of Ihe Italian novels, though relating 
precisely to the same subject ; that of Massuccio being the prototype 
of nearly dll the succeeding imitations in different countries, and 
the other, from the pen of Da Porto, being entitled to insertion from 
the superior manner in which it is tolcL This last, imitated from 
Massuccio, was again copied by Bandello, dnd from him it was 
inserted in Belleforest’s. collection of tragic tales, and in this country 
in PayntePs ‘^Palace of Pleasure,’^ 

As the origin, then, of so many other productions, and the ultimate 
source from which Shakespeare drew his “ Romeo and Juliet,’^ it would 
scarcely have been justifiable to have passed , over the novel of Mas- ^ 
succio in a selection like the present. It is most probable that Shake- 
speare only obtained access to the work through the medium of some 
metrical histories, often wretched and corrupt versions of the Italian 
novels. The incidents of the story in the English drama, when com- 
pared with the original, do not appear to have been much improved 
upon, an observation which will apply to all the plots of Shakespeare 
drawn from Italian sources ; and' it is only to the magical charm of 
his language and sentiments, and to his power of swaying the passions 
at his will, that we are to ascribe Ins superiority 


NOVELLA XX, 

Not many years ago there resided in Salerno a youth whose name 
was Giacomo Pinto, who, Ihougli of noble descent, and dwelling in the 
vicinity of Porta Nuova, where the academy of sense belonging to 
our city was commonly supposed to hold its sittings, would have 
found a much more suitable habitation in the heights of our mountain 
districif whei-e nearly all of our ancient families are said fii’St to have 
drawn their breath. Now, though overburdened neither with wealth 
nor discretion, ouF' hero Was not wanting in a certain noble ambition, 
Avhich spurred him on to lay siege to the affections of a young and 
pretty widow related to our feUow-citizen Stradico, This, his first 
love, he contrived to -conceal in such a manner, that not a child in 
all Salerno failed to perceive it, furnishing the most agreeable scandal 
to every party in the place. In fact, he became the butt of aJl his 
acquaintance ; but their darts were less keen than, those of love, and, 
heedless of their point, he pursued hh enterprise with, a fervour and 
perseverance worthy of his ancestors* 

Among others residing near him who most amused themselves with 
observing the daily proofs of his folly during the progress of the siege, 
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was a gentleman of the name of Loisi Pagano, whose great penetration 
and pleasing manners winning poor Giacomo’s entire confidence, the 
latter often entertained him with the history of this his cruel passion. 
Perceiving the extravagant turn it had tJilcen, Loisi began to think 
how he might employ the enamoured wight’s folly to some useful 
purpose in chastising the conceit of a certain upstart in Salei-no who 
took the name of Messer Angelo, and who, though only a farrier, had 
assumed the profession of a physician, trafficking in different parts of 
Italy, whence ho returned home with the spoil of his dead patients. 
Conversing one day with Giacomo on the same eternal subject, he 
addressed the lover as follows: “You must surely, my dear fiiend, 
care very little about the sufferings you talk of, when you might so 
easily put an end to them. You know Messer Angela is one of the 
greatest conjurors in the world, and I can give you a proof of it, inas- 
much as I have happily consulted him on many occasions, and never 
been deceived. He is, moreover, your relation on the mother’s side. 
Why not hasten to Inni, and prevail upon him with a little pleasing 
flattery to exercise his art in your favour, by which you will infallibly 
arrive xit the object of your wishes ? Or if he should think of imposing 
upon you, as he has most probably done upon many others, you can 
give him^such a lesson in return as will teach him how to behave to 
gentlemen in future, and remember you ever after.” Great was the 
joy and gratitude evinced by Giacomo on hearing these words, and 
flattering himself with the happiest results, he promised to do every- 
thing required of him. His friend Loisi then excusing himself, lost no 
time in finding Messer Angelo, to whom he communicated his plan 
with no slight pleasure, thinking of the sport they wcie about to have. 
Little did Messer. Angelo suppose, as he stood laughing, with what 
.satisfaction Loisi was anticipating his chastisement, while he made 
poor Giacomo his dupe, and arranged measures before parting for 
executing their roguish scheme. 

Not long afterwards the lover despatched a messenger for Messer 
Angelo, and told him in a lamentable voice his grand secret, already 
known to everybody in the place, ho?v sadly he pined in love, con- 
cluding, with many sighs: “You know, my good Tincle, a friend in 
need is a friend indeed ; and I have been informed that you arc a 
great magician, whose inlinite skill, if you please, can easily deliver 
me from all my pains ; and so 1 beseech you, in the name ol Heaven, 
that you will take pity on me, that I may obtain the dear object of my 
wishe.s, and owe my life and everything I have to you alone.” With 
a cheerful countenance, Messer Angelo replied he should be happy 
to do anything in his power to serve him, and, among other things, 
at, last addressed him thus : “ But, my dear Giacomo,^! am somewhat 
fearful of the result, as my plan would require^ on your part, the utmost 
resolution and courage.” “ Only tell me what it is,” cried the lover, 
“ for I declare I am ready to descend into the infernal regions if neces- 
sary ; such is the strength of my love." “ Nay,” answered he, “it is 
worse than thSt ; for the truth is, you will have to hold a dialogue, 
face to face, with a ferocious demon called Barabas, the only one 
whom I have it at present in my power to summon for my commands.” 
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“Well,” continued Giacomo, “I will, if you please, speak to Satan 
himself, who is greater, you know ; that is, if it be necessary.” 
“ Heaven grant you courage 1 ” cried the conjuror ; “ but how are 
we to get the proper implements for the work? AVe must have a 
sword that has despatched a man, in the first place.” Ijcan 

get one of my brother’s that has killed ten in its time,” cried Giacomo. 
“Well, that is the most important,” replied Messer Angelo; “we 
can easily provide the rest. However, let there be in readiness when 
I ask for them a black and well-fed wether lamb and four fat capons, 
and check your impatience till the moon is in her wane. Leave the 
rest to me, for I promise you, you shall have the lady in your own 
hands, for belter or worse, whichever you please.” 

Overjoyed with such an offer, Giacomo vowed to have everything 
in readiness as the necromancer had pointed out ; who then repaired 
to Loisi, informing him of what had been fixed upon, m order to 
obviate any mistake that might arise. Often did they amuse them- 
selves, before proceeding to work, with the simplicity of Giacomo, 
who hardly ever ceased for three days to tease the conjuror to com- 
mence the ceremonies, “ Well, for my part, I am quite ready now,” 
exclaimed Angelo, “ but have you prepared what 1 enjoined you ? ” 
“ To be sure I have,” returned Giacomo, “ and think myself very lucky 
loo, for I have got the finest capons you ever saw from my lady 
cousin ; and, better still, 1 can show you a young wether as fat as a 
bull, jet black, with four great horns, enough to frighten you to look 
at.” Quite delighted, Messer Angelo observed, “ Indeed, cousin, I 
hardly know you; love has so sharpened all your faculties at once. 
No one else could possibly have got together all the things requisite 
so very soon ; but to-night shall reward you ; I will put everything in 
order, and call for you when I set out.” 

Angelo then returned to Loisi, to tell him where he was to expect 
them, as all was fixed. It was no sooner night than the conjuror 
adjourned to the house of the lover, saying, “Would you like to conic ? 
It is quite time.” He was answered in the affirmative ; and seizing 
the homicidal sword, and placing the fat lamb on his shoulder, and a 
capon under each arm, he conducted the devoted lover into the midst 
of some awful ruins, where Loisi lay concealed accompanied by several 
friends, in order not to engross the whole scene to himself. Here 
Messer Angelo, turning towards Giacomo, said, “Take notice, my 
fiiend, we are now advanced too far to think of retreating without the 
most imminent risk ; so look you do not flinch, and above all, beware 
how you call on the Lord or the Virgin ; aye, or confess yourself either, 
for we should all sink down together into the bottomless pit. But if 
you should feel some qualms of fear (and how can you help it ?), 
address yourself to the Redeemer, for you will want one, and we may 
perhaps escape the wiles of the wicked one.” This our hero promised 
to do if possible, and the great necromancer then proceeded : “ You 
must repeat after me exactly what I say ; and when we have conjured 
him up, Barabas will give a loud cry, saying, ‘ Now, give rne my supper,’ 
and then throw the capons at him to stop his mouth, and send the 
wethei' after them when the great horned beast roars out.” This the 
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lover promised manfully to perform, and the order being given, out 
sprung the murderous sword, drawing a vast circle on the ground, 
and strange hieroglyphics within, while strong sulphurous perfumes 
rose on all sides, and incantations dire, and contortions of hands and 
eyes were seen. “Put your left leg into the circle this moment, 
Giacomo, and tell tne whether you would rather see him in all his 
horrors face to face, or hear him speak from the old castle window 
yonder.” The poor lover, whose simplicity had brought him with 
such vast courage into the dilemma, hearing such ^ an awful com- 
mencement, began to tremble, saying, “It would perhaps be enough 
at first to hear him speak ; ” advancing his fool at the same time 
into the circle, and, against the agreement, recommending himself 
to every saint in heaven. , His master, perceiving that he already 
thought himself transported into the other world, ordered him three 
times to pronounce the name of Barabas : the first only of which he 
effectually did. Loisi, in the disguise of the wicked one, then threw 
up a blaze of fire with a noise like thunder, enough to frighten the 
stoutest heart. Whether Giacomo wished himself at home again there 
is little need to inquire; but, encouraged by the conjuror,. he called 
out a second time, when a greater conflagration than before met his 
view. Though his master failed not to observe the poor lover Iialf 
dead with fear, he still urged him on, saying, “ Fear nothing ; the 
monster is well bound ; he can do you no harm ; so call him lustily 
for the third time,” which, with the utmost exertion, he did ; but in sp 
faint a voice that it was scarcely heard. Loisi, on this, having sent up 
a third fiery signal, uttered a terrible yell, that nearly put an end to the 
poor lover^s life. But the master, reminding him that the demon was 
bound, bade Giacomo stand firm and repeat the invocation exactly 
as he told him. When he tried to speak, his heart beat so violently 
that he could scarcely support himself ; and Messer Angelo, fearing 
lest he had already carried things too fiir, began to lecture Barabas 
for being so very outrageous. But Loisi and his companions, almost 
Jead with laughter, perceiving that the conjuror did not proceed, fear- 
ful of losing their sport, called out fiercely for the fat lamb and every- 
thing they had. Then Messer Angelo, turning to the trembling lover, 
cried, “ Throw hinveverything you have, and fiy for your life, without 
ever looking behind you.” No sooner did Giacomo, who truly felt as 
if he were gotdnto the wrong world, hear these joyous words, than 
flinging capons, lamb, and everything else into the demon's den, he 
took to his legs at a speed that defied all pursuit. 

After he had arrived with some difficulty at home, Messer Angelo 
soon joined him, saying, “Well, w'^hat think you of my necromantic 
art ? Come, speak ; be of good cheer ; wc shall finish the business 
next time.” “ Say n6 more about it,” cried Giacomo faintly ; “ I 
would not go back with you for worlds ; so find some other way of 
conjuring the lady for me, and I shall be eternally' obliged to you.” 
“Well, be returned Angelo ; “ I am determined you shall suc- 

ceed, and will do everything in my power to serve you,” On which 
he left him to repose. Loisi, in the meanwhile, having taken the 
animals offered to him by way of oblation, dismissed his companions 
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and betook himself to rest. The next day he resolved to -give a 
splendid feast, with the help of these and other good things, in hon- 
our of Giacomo and the friends who had witnessed the preceding 
scene. The dinner-hour being arrived, not a ^uest could refrain from 
laughter when Giacomo wdth great solemnity entered the room. 
Whispers, peals of laughter, and '*Barabas, Barabas 1 make way for 
Barabas ! ” were echoed from side to side. Giacomo .soon found lie 
was the sole object of their merriment ; on which Loisi, who had laid 
the whole scheme, saw that the time was come to execute his design 
of turning the tables upon the conjuror himself, and correcting him for 
many of his old faults. With this view, taking Giacomo aside after 
dinner, he acquainted him in a friendly way with everything that 
Angelo had done to make him ridiculous in their eyes. Giacomo, 
Ijcaring in mind Loisi’s words, set off with the most deadly intentions 
to find the hated necromancer. Without saying a word, he seized him 
by the hair of liis head, and throwing him down, began to punish him 
with a degree of severity which it was extremely difficult for the con- 
juror to bear. Leaving him for some moments senseless upon the 
ground, oyr hero in his passion seized upon a huge stone near him, 
which would for ever have terminated the conjuror’s career, had not 
liis friends approached to deliver him out of the lover’s hands. 

Recovering him from his rage, and aware of all the follies of which 
he had been guilty, Giacomo, overcome with shame, retired to his own 
house, which he only left again to depatt also from the city. Having 
disposed of his little property, he purchased for himself a steed and 
arms, and setting out for the seat of war, had the good fortune, aided by 
prudence and valour, to arrive at wealth and honour, esteemed by his 
comrades and commanders. For the whole of which he may be said 
to have been indebted to love and Messer Angelo ; the latter of whom 
having received his just deserts at the hands of Giacomo, it only 
remains for us to admire the very mysterious and miraculous pow^ers 
of tliC blind archcr-boy, who, with a little assistance from Fortune, can 
confer so much happiness on those who enjoy his smiles. 
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Thf. following story was lately told by a Siennese gentleman to a 
party of lovely ladies, the relater being a character of no inconsider- 
able authority in the state. There was a young man of good family 
and accomplished manners, whose name was Mariotto Magnanelli, 
resident in Sienn.ly Who had become deeply attached to a beautiful 
maiden, daughter of a very respectable citizen of the Saraceni family, 
belonging to the same place. After long and assiduous attentions, the 
youth had succeeded in gaining the young lady’s affections, inspiring 
her with a passion scarcely less ardent than his own. ^ut their eyes 
alone were permitted to avow the strength of those feelings which 
overwhelmed the hearts of both, seeking vainly and anxiously for some 
happy event which might unite them never more to pait. As discreet 
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as beautiful, the young creature, disappointed in the consent of her 
friends, was prevailed on to yield her hand to him in secret, as the only 
means left of averting the broken-heartedness of separation and secur- 
ing the enjoyment of their wishes. An Augustine friar united! ^keir 
hands, bound over to secrecy by the youth with no slight bribes. 
Their ensuing days were too delicious long to last. Fortune became 
envious of their happiness ; for Mariotto, in a quarrel with another 
noble citizen, which from words proceeded to blows, was unlucky 
enough to wound his adversary mortally, and, to save his own life, was 
compelled to secrete himself and to fly. 

The court of Sienna, after instituting the strictest search, condemned 
the offender to perpetual banishment. The alarm, the grief, the tears 
of these yoimg and inexperienced beings, thus rudely awakened out 
of their dream of lifers sweetest joys, can be conceived only by those 
who, with similar feelings, have bade each other an. eternal farewell, 
but cannot be described. Long and bitter was their parting; entranced 
in sorrow, they lay sobbing in each other’s arms ; they struggled to 
part, but they caught each other’s eyes, and again rushed back to 
embrace ; when the fair bride bowed her head upon her lover’s breast, 
and became lost even to her despair. Their grief having exhausted 
itself, he flattered her with hopes of returning to his country and his love ; 
lhat though he left Italy, he should find a home in Alexandria with his 
uncle, a Avcalthy and reputable merchant, whence he assured her he 
would write to her, and adopt such measures that they should not long 
remain divided ; and thus, still shedding tears, they tore themselves 
away from each <flhcr. Immediately before he left his native shore, 
Mariotto took his brother aside, and acquainting him with the whole 
affair, earnestly recommended his forsaken bride to his care, entreat- 
ing to hear of her from him as often as possible, vvith the minutest 
accounts of everything that might befall her ; after which he went on 
board and the ship set sail. Being received by his uncle with the 
most kind and joyous welcome, the exile soon made him acquainted 
u ith the history of his unhappy adventures. Listening with the utmost 
commiseration to the poor youth’s story, the merchant, instead of 
vainly reproaching him for his past errors, with equal gentleness and 
prudence endeavoured to console and flatter him with hopes of future 
reconciliation with the families he had offended, though he did not 
pretend to disguise his fears on the delicacy of his situation, and 
the necessity for the strictest caution in his proceedings. He then 
intrusted to him some of his mercantile affairs, entertaining him in 
his own house, though not without much secret suffering on the part 
of the young man, and many bitter tears shed by him when alone, in 
spite of the letters he front time to time received from his deserted 
bride or from his brother, the only happiness he now possessed. 
In the meanwhile, however, the father of Giannozza had been fre- 
quently solicited to bestow his daughter’s hand on various suitors for 
her love ; anjl though numbers had been refused, such flattering pro- 
posals wore at length made, that the poor girl had no longer any 
colour of excuse. In this wretched state of torture and suspense, 
death itself seemed to be far preferable to the life she endured ; and 
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finding at last that there appeared no hope of her dear husband's 
return, and that to divulge the real truth would only be the ruin of 
both, a thought struck her, and she resolved, at every hazard both of 
life and reputation, however dreadful, to rescue herself from her 
impending fate. Inspired with a noble resolution, she signified her 
obedience to her father’s pleasure. She then despatched a message 
for the monk who had been the cause of all their sorrow in first 
uniting their hands, and secretly revealing her intentions, she besought 
his assistance in promoling her fixed resolve. He listened to her with 
surprise, and, as is usual with his order, evinced some degree of timidity 
and indecision ; nor was it until he Ipd swallowed a cordial to restore 
his flagging spirits, and beheld the glittering bait, that he could be per- 
suaded to enter into her views. When he had heard the extremity to 
which she was reduced, the fiiar, as time pressed, hastened in obed- 
ience to her orders to prepare a certain drug, the power of which, when 
mixed wuth water, was sufficient to produce a sleep deep and inanimate 
as death, which would continue during three days, and this he immedi- 
ately despatched to the courageous and devoted wife. As soon as she 
had received it, she sat down and wrote to her husband a full account 
of her intentions with regard to the manner in which she thus fenr- 
iully proposed, with the aid of the friar, to rejoin him. Then joyfully 
sei/iiig the cup, she drank off the whole, and shortly feeling a deep 
stupor stealing over her, she fell half unconsciously on her bed, as 
if she had breathed her last. 

Her maidens coming into her chamber, with wild cries announced 
some fearful event, when her father, followx'd by some of bis guests, 
burst into the room, and beheld his only and cherished child lifeless 
before his eyes. In Vain were the physicians called in : after fruitless 
efforts to restore her, it was agreed by all that she had fallen a victim 
to a sudden spasmodic affection of the stomach. She remained the 
whole of that day and the ensuing night in the same state, without 
showing the least sign of life. The next, to the infinite grief of her 
p.irents and friends, no less than of numbers of the Siennese people, 
she was interred with the most splendid rites and ceremonies in a 
giand vault in the Church of St. Augustine. But about the hour of 
midnight she was removed from this living tomb by the venerable 
friar and one of his companions, and laid, accoidmg to the conceited 
plan, in his own chamber. The hour being come wlici'i the heavy drug 
was to lose its influence, she was with some difficulty restored by the 
tiembling fiiar to life, and awakening as from a dream, in three clays 
she w-as enabled to set out on her meditated journey to meet one for 
whom she bad perilled so much. In the disguise of a monk she reached 
the port of Pisa, whence a convoy of ships was about to sail wlucli 
touched at Alexandria, and here she embarked. Biff driven back by 
contrary winds and other casualties, the vessels were compelled to seek 
poit and to refit, being in this manner detained many months at sea. 
Gargano, the brother of the youthful husband, had in the meanwhile 
written to him, according to his promise, a particular account of every- 
thing relating to his beloved wife, and from this source had the un- 
fortunate Mariotto received the ovei whelming tidings of her sudden 
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death, ..The minutest incidents were mentioned of the time and mannef 
of her interment, and how her aged father, in a short time, had followed 
her to the tomb. Unhappily, these letters were received before those 
sent by his dear Giannozza, unfolding her secret intentions, arrived ; 
as if Fortune had now utterly abandoned those on whom she for a 
moment smiled, these happy tidings fell a prey to corsairs, while the 
contrary ones reached their destination, overwhelming the young lover 
with unequalled sorrow and despair. In vain did his uncle offer him 
every consolation, in vain did he himself attempt to struggle with his 
grief ; and he at length resolved to visit the grave and weep over the 
memory of his beloved, till despair, or the more friendly laws which he 
had offended, should terminate his wretched days. In this way, and 
this way only, could he now flatter himself with rejoining her whom 
alone he had loved on earth — her, who had sacrificed all her noblest 
prospects for the sake of calling him her own. 

'J'hus resolved, lie only awaited the sailing of the Venetian galleys 
for the west, in which, unknown to his kind relation, he had engaged 
his passage, and weighing anchor, after a short voyage to Naples, he 
fearlessly, or rather with the hope of death, advanced into the Tus- 
can territories, and' in the disguise of a pilgrim soon entered Sienna. 
Here, without acquainting any of his friends with his arrival, he sought 
at a seasonable hour the spot where rested, as he believed, the remains 
of her he loved, and there weeping long and bitterly over her tomb, 
willingly would he have laid himself by her sidt, to have slumbered 
with her in death, to whom in life, though his own, he was forbidden 
thus near to he. This feeling being ever present to him, he resolved 
at last to indulge it. Concealing himself one evening in the church, 
where he had deposited implements for his purpose, he issued forth 
at night to open for himself a w^ay into the vault. As he was on the 
point of entering, the watchman in his morning rounds hearing some 
disturbance, approached the spot, and perceiving him thus employed# 
gave the alarm, which soon brought numbers of the priests, as well as 
laymen, half undressed, together. Opening the gates, they discovered 
the wretched husband within the vault, nor was it long before he was 
recognised for Mariotto Magnauelli. Being secured, reports of his 
arrival quickly spread abroad, which, reaching the Senate, the public 
magistrate was immediately directed to take measures that the laws 
applying to the culprit should be put into force. He was accordingly 
conducted as a juisoncr before the Podesta, and the torture being 
directed to be applied to enforce a true confession, the unfortunate 
youth gave an exact account of his unhappy adventures, which, 
although they awakened, especially among the women, universal 
compassion and regret for his unequalled fidelity and attachment, 
many offering themselves to suffer in his place, were nevertheless not 
permitted to interfere with the course of justice. He was accordingly 
sentenced to death, and notwithstanding the intercession of his friends 
and relatives^, was shortly after conducted to execution. 

In the meanwhile his unhappy bride, undergoing extreme toil and 
suffering, at length succeeded in reaching Alexandria, and immediately 
went to the house of her dear husband’s uncle ; and having revealed 
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to him her sad story, was received with the utmost tendenjess and 
compassion. But what was the anguish of her feelings, when, instead 
of embracing the beloved object for whose sake she had supported 
herself, through such trying sefenes, she learned , that, receiving false 
accounts of her death, her husband had secretly left the place, and 
nothing had since been heard of him. She had borne toil and anguish, 
but every other grief had been light to this, this last of ills, which she 
could never have foreseen, and the shock of which it must be left to 
the feeling mind to imagine, since to express it is impossible. 

Restored once more to herself, she received the kindness lavished 
upon her with showers of tears, and consented, thus weeping abund- 
antly, to be accompanied back by the good merchant, without loss of 
time, to Sienna ; clinging to one desperate hope of being reunited to 
her lover, either living or in the grave. Resuming, then, once more 
the pilgririVs cowl and staff, this widowed and devoted bride again 
commiUcd herself with the merchant to the dangerous seas ; and now, 
alas ! favouring breezes bore her onwards towards the Tuscan shores. 
They landed at Piombino, and thence hastened to a villa belonging 
to Scr Niccolo, the merchant, not far from Sienna. The first answ’cr 
they received to their hasty inquiries was, that Mariotto had suffered 
the sentence of the law only three days before their arrival. However 
much they had feared, still they were far from being prepared to meet 
such a confirmation of the calamity, and they were both too greatly 
afflicted any longer to console each other. The deep and incessant 
sobs of the unhappy lady Avould have melted the sternest heart ; but 
it at length became necessary to resolve upon some step, and after 
affording her every consolation in his power, the kind-hearted merchant, 
with the advice of his friends and the consent of the unhappy widow, 
removed her into a neighbouring monastery, where all the tender- 
ness and attentions which her birth and station required were richly 
supplied. But never did she again look up amidst her sorrow : there 
she continued to weep over her loss, and the misfortunes she had 
endured ; and receiving the consolation and caresses of the abbess, 
who had been informed of her sad story, in silent grief she daily faded 
away, and often calling piteously upon her dear husband’s name, she 
not long afterwards expired. 


NOVELLA XLIV. 

I PROCEED to make you acejuainted with an incident which occurred 
during the late campaign in Romagna, at a time when both parties 
were Compelled to abandon military operations, and retire into winter 
quarters, owing to the severity of the season. One of the celebrated 
commanders, Alfonso, Duke of Calabria, found it requisite to occupy 
the Pisanesc territories, whither he led his fine Arragoq^sc army, and 
cantoned it among the towns and castles in the vicinity. According 
to the rules of war, as well as to further the interests of the League, 
he then proceeded to a personal inspection pf several of the noblest 
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cities and fortifications of Italy. Being everywhere received with 
marks of triumph and distinction, it happened that, in passing through 
one of these cities, he was so much pleased with its appearance and 
the acclamations of the inhabitants, that he resolved to sojourn there 
for some time. In the tournaments and festivals which distinguished 
this period, one of the Duke’s favourite friends, of high birth and rare 
endowments, whose name was Marino Caracciuolo, bore no insigni- 
ficant share. Gallantly riding at the head of his companions through 
the city, he chanced, among the beautiful faces that looked forth that 
day, to cast his eyes on one whose youthful charms captivated his 
attention far beyond all the others. As he passed on, her ideas still 
occupied his fancy, insomuch that he scarcely knew which road to 
take in order to find his way back. Frequently repairing, however, to 
the same spot, he so earnestly watched and followed her, that he 
attracted her attention, and at length prevailed upon her to return his 
favourable regards. 

Marino was overjoyed when he discovered that she began to reward 
his passion. Resolved to avail himself of every occasion to promote 
his suit, among other means he announced a grand ball to be given 
in honour of his distinguished chief. Nearly all the ladies of the 
place were invited, and among these he had the delight of beholding 
the fascinating maiden, in honour of whose attractions the entertain- 
ment was really given. Nor was the Duke himself less struck with her ; 
and, quite unconscious of his friend^s attachment, he soon became so 
far enslaved by the surpassing beauty of her person and her manners, 
as to resolve upon obtaining her love at any price. The young lady, 
who had never before beheld him, though she had more than once 
heard him highly commended for all the best and noblest qualities 
befitting a prince, was surprised to find that in magnanimity, courtesy, 
and heroic beauty, the reality so far outstripped the good report. She 
gazed upon him as the model of grace and noble manners ; and 
mingled with the highest admiration, she offered up vows in her secret 
heart for his happiness and good fortune. Nor was it long before the 
prince perceived the impression he had made, and employed the even- 
ing so well, that before he took leave of her they became perfectly 
aware of the feelings which they mutually entertained. After paiticu- 
Jar inquiries into her rank and character, these feelings soon ripened 
on both sides into the warmest passion, and being introduced into her 
society by means of the rickest bribes and presents, the prince pro- 
ceeded in his designs, scarcdy doubting of ultimate success. In the 
meanwhile, the lady not only discountenanced Marino’s visits, but 
everywhere treated him with the utmost indifTerence and scorn, which, 
contrasted with her previous kindness, threw the unfortunate lover 
into such a fit of jealousy and despair, that, giving loose to his pas- 
sion, he abandoned his military. duties and refused the society of his 
friends. Struck with this sudden change, the Duke frequently ques- 
tioned him as to its cause, but could obtain no satisfactory answer, 
until imaginirig that he had now the object of his pursuit in his power, 
he, as usual on such occasions, ordered his friend Marino into his pre- 
sence, observing, Though I find you are still unwilling to acquaint 
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Itie with the real cause of your unhappiness, I shall nevertheless con- 
tinue, as before, to confide to you every secret of my breast ; as a 
proof of which, learn that I am at this time engaged, within a few 
hours, to a beautiful young lady whom I trust I may then call my 
own. I entreat you, therefore, no less from affection than from duty, 
to wear a less lugubrious face, and either inform me what is the matter 
with you, or show a little more of your former cheerfulness. I shall 
not half enjoy my triumph if you do not accompany me ; so come, my 
friend, and protect me in this perilous enterprise, on which I should 
be unwilling to enter without your assistance.” 

Quite overpowered with these words, Marino, regretting that he had 
so long and so ungratefully concealed his passion from his best friend 
and master, related the whole affair, not without great emotion pro- 
nouncing the lady’s name. The Duke listened to him with equal sur- 
prise and pain, considering within himself the strength of his friend's 
attachment, who stood before him overpowered with remorse and grief. 
Then, consulting his own duties and his dignity, and conceiving that 
his more exalted station demanded the exertion of a superior degree 
of generosity, he determined without the least hesitation to prefer a 
lover’s happiness to his own unbridled will. 

“ I doubt not you will do me the justice to believe, my dear Marino,” 
said the Duke, “that I never took so much real pleasure in anything 
as in sharing my fortune with my friends. At least you shall now be 
convinced of it ; for though I declare to you that I am passionately 
attached to this very lady, whom this* evening I had prevailed upon to 
receive me to her arms, I shall not‘ swerve from the line of conduct I 
have hitherto obscrv'’ed. I withdraw my claim, however much I may 
feel, for 1 cannot behold your affliction ; so cheer up, my dear friend, 
and prepare to come along with me. Nay,.no resistance ; for I am 
resolved that before long you shall call our beloved girl your own. I 
have been much to blame, but you must forgive me, Marino, since I 
did not know that you loved her first. ,Shc is virtuous ; wc have only 
to get a priest, and she shall make you happy.” On hearing this 
generous offer, Marino expressed the utmost gratitude, declaring at 
the same time that he had wther die than think of interfering with 
any engagements which his Highness had thought it advisable to 
make. “No apologies are necessary,” replied the Duke, smiling ; 
“ and as I have said it, so it shall be ; ” and taking his friend’s arm, 
the Duke led him to the lady’s house. Leaving a few of their followers, 
for further security, near, they were introduced into the presence of 
the woman they loved, who received the Duke, advancing first, with 
unfeigned deliglit. Although she recognised her former admirer, she 
bestowed no further notice upon him than if he had been a stranger 
accompanying his master to receive his orders. But the noble Duke 
introducing him to her with a smile, and taking her hand in the most 
affectionate manner, thus addressed her ; “ I entreat you, my dear 
lady, by the true love I bear you, not to be offended w^th what I am 
about to say, because I would only have you so far listen to my 
request as it is honest and of good report. Npr can you give me a 
stronger propf of your high regard for me th^n by acceding to it In 

K 
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my kst' interview with my royal father, before setting out on the 
present campaign, among other wise precepts, he most particularly 
insisted on the necessity of prudence in regard to niy allowing myself 
to be surprised or taken captive in the ambush of a lady^s ^es, citing 
many famous examples, besides that of the bold King Lancilao, of the 
bad effects of worshipping so tyrannical a deity as Love. And though 
I am inexpressibly grateful, and passionately attached to you, yet 
when I consider the late advice and injunctions of the king, the 
sorrow my love would entail upon you, and the sufferings of this my 
faithful friend and servant, whom nearest of all my followers I regard, 
it becomes my duty to inform you that he is deeply and desperately in 
love with you, and every way most deserving of your band. But we 
are both yburs : it is for you to decide ; deal with us as you please ; 
and drawing his breath after this painful effort, the prince remained 
silent. 

Great indeed was the surprise and shock to the feelings of the lady, 
but being discreet and virtuous, although in this instance she had 
been somewhat carried away, she resolved to emulate the generosity 
of the noble Duke, and making a virtue of necessity, and stifling her 
feelings, with a serene and cheerful countenance she thus replied : 
“ I shall not venture, my lord, to insist, as my excuse, upon the many 
noble and amiable qualities which, I confess with tears of shame, 
have brought me into this condition ; yet indeed you may believe me 
when I say that ambition was not my motive, i knew the distinction, 
the impassable barrier between ns ; but I saw you loved me ; you 
addressed mo, you followed me ; and I could not help lovdng you 
again. But as it is your wish — and I cannot but the more admire you 
for it, who, being the son of a powerful monarch, and graced with 
beauty, power, and glory, resign voluntarily your wishes to anolhcr—I 
am ready to yield to your entreaties, my lord (I had rather you would 
call them commands), in behalf of the friend whom you so much love. 
And if he can forgive me, if studying his will and happiness can at all 
alone for my past weakness '' (her sweet face was covered with tears 
and blushes), “here, my lord, is my hand and he placed it in that 
of his friend Marino. ^ 


NOVELLA XLV.i 

Attracted by the very distinguished and ancient reputation enjoyed 
by the University of Bologna, an eminent scholar of Castile resolved 
to visit that city for the purpose of obtaining the legal degrees. The 
young man’s name was Messer Alfonso da Toleto, esteemed for his 
virtues, and in very easy circumstances, the recent death of his father, 
a noble cavalier, having left it in his power to furnish himself with 
everything reauisite for his t^tudies. Thus, with handsome equipments, 
steeds, domestics, an excellent librspry, and a thousand gold florins in 

1 Some of the inciJenls of this story appear to have been suggested by those contained in 
fhe second of the first day of the “Pecoronc ' of Ser Giovanni, ante^ p. 115. 
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his purse, he set out upon his way to Italy. Passing in a few days, 
by way of Castile and Cataloni^ into Prance, he arrived at Avignon, 
where he proposed for a short time to remain. 

The next day, as he was proceeding from his inn to amuse himself 
with observing the place, he chanced to behold, looking from a bal- 
cony, a very beautiful lady, whose equal he imagined he had never 
before seen ; and as he passed along her attractions were still pre- 
sent to his view. Such, indeed, was ihc impression, that abandoning all 
his laudable pursuits, he determined to remain in that place until he 
obtained some portion of her regard. By frequently passing her house 
and throwing himself on all occasions in her way, he so far betrayed 
his attachment, that, being a very artful creature, she quickly perceived 
that she had him in her power. Aware of his youth and inexperience, 
as well as of his wealth and quality, she began to consider how she 
might best impose upon him for her own interested purposes. And 
ill order to engage more speedily in a conference, like some piratical 
vessel sending out its boats to seize provisions for its voyage, she fixed 
upon a wicked old creature, well trained to the business, and seating 
herself in the window, prepared to observe the result. This it was 
that the poor youth most iirdently desired. Before the old hag broke 
off the interview, .she had learned everything from him she wished ; 
and after various presents and messages had passed on both sides, it 
WiXS agreed that he should be permitted to wait upon the lady the 
following evening, on the condition of bringing with him a thousand 
gold florins as the price of the lady's conquest. When (^the hour 
ai rived, this imprudent and unfortunate young man was conducted to 
her dwelling, and received with apparent pleasure by its inmate, whose 
name was Laura, and there, unhappily for them both, he remained 
With her until the following day. And having arranged how they 
should in future meet without fear of exciting the suspicions of her 
relations, the wretched youth reluctantly took his leave, and returned 
to his own abode. 

The lady seized upon her spoils with triumph, and before her lover 
left her, so imposed upon his credulity by her arts, that, having dis- 
missed all idea of Bologna and its studies from his mind, he expected 
to have frequent access to her society. So the following evening, not 
in the least doubting of the same favourable reception, he hastened at 
the same hour to the lady's residence, and having repeated the signal of 
his arrival without effect, he was at length compelled, however unwill- 
ingly, to retire with the lo^s, no less of his wealth and honour, than of 
his beloved object, and, stung with rage and grief, slumber refused to 
visit his eyes during the whole of that unhappy night. Resolved the 
next morning to ascertain this cruel treachery, he again visited the 
fatal house, where he found both doors and windows closed, in con- 
firmation of all his worst fears that he had been viMy abandoned and 
betrayed^by the artful woman to whom he was so passionately attached. 
He returned to his friends and followers full of desperate thoughts 
against himself, which stifling with the utmost difficulty*he prepared 
to leave the place. And being quite destitute of means to discharge 
his expenses, he was compelled to dispose of one of his finest mules. 
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Having. thus satisfied his host, with the trifling resources which yet 
remained he proceeded ort his way through Provence towards Italy, 
plunged in the deepest grief at‘ the thoughts of having to travel 
to Bologna, and to reside there as a poor student, instead of making 
the noble figure he had expected. As he went thus full of grievous 
thoughts along his weary way, being arrived at Trayques, he had the 
singular fortune to take up his residence at the same inn where the 
husband of the artful Laura had just entered for the night. He was a 
handsome and accomplished cavalier, of distinguished eloquence and 
great authority in the state, and was then returning from an embassy 
sent by the king of France to the Pope. Having begged the host to 
inform him should any noble traveller alight, in order to enjoy his 
society at table, a custom always observed by travellers from France, 
he was told that there was a Spanish scholar going to Bologna, who, 
according to the account of his domestics, appeared buried m the pro- 
foundest sorrow, having scarcely broken fast for the last two days. 
On hearing this, the cavalier very good-naturedly determined to mvitc 
the poor youth to sup with him, and, becoming his own messenger, 
he introduced himself into his room, where he found him seated in 
a disconsolate attitude, and taking him affectionately by,tthe hand, 
entreated he would favour him with his company to supper. The 
youth perceiving' from his appearance that he was a person of some 
importance, could not refuse, thus invited, to accompany him ; .and 
silting down together, when they had concluded their meal, they dis- 
missed their domestics fiom the room. I’he ambassador then ven- 
tured to inquire into the object of the young man^s travels, and next, 
as far as delicacy allowed, into the cause of his apparent aflhction. 
Messer Alfonso, in great emotion, replied with difficulty to his first 
question, entreating to be excused from touching upon the latter. But 
his new friend, having learned the reason of liis leaving home, and the 
high respectability of his family, became still more solicitous to dis- 
cover the origin of the excessive melancholy which seemed to over- 
power him. After frequently evading his questions, the youth was 
at length persuaded by the deep interest he evinced in his wel- 
fare to confide to him the whole of his unhappy adventure, with the 
lady^s name, and the manner in jwhich he had been entertained by 
her ; adding that the disappointment he felt at being thus betrayed, 
and the loss of all "his resources, had driven him to the verge of 
despair. The cavalier, who had thus unconsciously insisted upon the 
knowledge of his own dishonour, at these words soon presented a far 
more distressing picture of wretchedness than even the author of his 
disgrace ; and it is for high-minded men alone, who may have sur- 
vived the loss of honour, to appreciate the real nature of his feel- 
ings. But w^th his usual prudence and self-command, he checked the 
impulse of his feelings, adopting with singular promptness the line of 
conduct whicli he conceived such an emergency required. Then 
turning towards the youth, he thus addressed him: "You have indeed, 
young man, ‘given loose to youi* passions in a very reprehensible 
manner, and fallen into the snares of a vile wretch, whom, from your 
own statements, you shpuld have avoided wjth tfip ijtmpst care. 
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Could my severest reproaches now avail you, I should never *ccase to 
condemn your folly ; but as you are in far greater want of assistance 
than of biamc, it will be enough to leave you to the remorse such 
conduct cannot fail to produce. Cease, however, to entertain the 
desperate thoughts you have already too much indulged, and you shall 
find that in the end I will become your real friend, and treat you no 
otherwise than if you weie my own son. And, as you may perceive, I 
am a foreigner, bound to pursue my route, excuse me if 1 cannot be at 
your disposal,, and do not object to accompany me back the Avay you 
came. Come to my house for a few days, and I then promise you 
that you shall pursue your first intentions with far more pleasure than 
you at present believe. For the reputation of your family and your 
fathers noble character will not permit me to behold his son proceed- 
ing thus unhappily to commence his studies, unable to support the 
respectability of his name and the virtues to which it has ever been 
allied.’^ Surprised at these proofs of kindness, the youth expressed 
his gratitude, as far as mingled grief and shame permitted him to give 
utterance to his feelings. They then separated for the night, and the 
next day set out on their way towards France, travelling so speedily 
under the direction of the cavalier, that they arrived, cre nighifall, in 
the city of Avignon. The cavalier then taking the young man’s arm, 
immediately conducted him to his own house, the fatal house whither 
he had befoie icsorted ; and recognising the spot, he beheld the same 
lady advancing with lights in her hands to welcome her husband 
home. Aware of the w'hole truth, he immediately gave himself up for 
lost; and being scarcely able to alight from his hoi sc, the cavalier 
assisted him, and led him trembling into the ciamc apartment, the 
scene of his guilty pleasures, and now of his biller and inexpressible 
remorse. The wife, starting back at the sight of the student, stood 
as if conscious of her impending fate ; and it Avould be impossible to 
describe the grief and terror at that moment depicted on her coun- 
tenance.' The supper made its appearance, when they sat clown, 
together with the. lady, all in their secret thoughts. indulging varied 
feelings of pain. The supper-table being withdrawn, the cavalier 
turning towards his wife, thus addressed her : “ Laura, bring me the 
thousand gold florins which this young person gave you, and for which 
you bartered, together with your person, your own honour and mine, 
and that of all our family.” 

On hearing these words, the lady appeared as if she were sinking 
into the earth, and was unable to utter the least answer. Her husbaricl 
then fixing his eye upon her with a stern expression, and seizing his 
dagger, exclaimed, “Thou vilest of women, as you value your life, 
this moment do as I have commanded you ! ” Marking his rising 
passion, his wife, overpowered with fear and weeping bitterly, dared 
not even deny the fact, and going out, immediately returned with the 
money, which she laid with a trembling hand upon the table. Having 
exanoined it, her husband took one of the pieces, mid presented it to 
the young man, who stood speechless with fear, momentarily expecting, 
together with the lady, to feel the fatal dagger at his heart. As he 
presented the coin, the cavalier thus confinuea ; “ Lvery one ought 
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to be rewarded for his pains ; and as this lady was at the trouble of 
entertaining you both with love and scorn, and may deservedly be 
ranked with the vilest of her sex, who do not deserve to receive more 
than one ducat at once, I beg that you, sir, who hired her, will please 
to pay her what I have given you,” And compelling his wife to 
receive it, it was so done. Then perceiving the young man to be quite 
oppressed with fear and shame, his eyes fixed upon the earth and his 
voice convulsed with sobs, he continued : “ Take your ill-guarded 
and ill-spent gold, poor youth, and^remember for the future to employ 
it better than in purchasing* your shame, instead of acquiring the 
reputation and honour which your family has a right to expect. Aim 
at nobler pursuits, signor ! But I would not willingly distress you ; 
you require rest, and you may sleep under my roof secure. 1 give 
you my hand, as a man of honour : leave us ; good night 1 ” 

The unhappy youth was then showm into a richly furnished apart- 
ment, with every attendance and convenience ; but his thoughts were 
of too wild a nature to admit of lepose. Often did they wander back 
to the last looks of the associate of his guilty pleasures ; often did he 
start up in terror as if he had heard her voice : he was indeed safe ; 
but the light of morning never again broke upon that lady’s eyes. 

The following da}', the cavalici, having prepared for their dcparlitrc, 
accompanied the youth about ten miles beyond the city, and on taking 
leave, presented him with various rich presenis, saying, ‘^Although 
I have granted you your life, no less than the foiume you had lost, I 
cannot feel easy in parting with you unless you consent to receive 
from my hands these trifling gifts, together with this horse, as a 
recompense for the sale of your mule. In token of my pity for. you, 
and in consideration of the sufferings you hav(i incurred, dcigii to 
accept them, and henceforward consider me in the light of a father, 
as 1 shall continue to feel the same interest in you as if you were 
really my son.” And then tenderly embracing the poor youth, wliose 
continued sobs and tears choked his utterance, he took a sorrowful 
leave of him, imposing only perpetual silence as to the events which 
had just taken place. Unable to thank him, the youth pursued his 
way to Bologna, while the cavalier returned to the city of Avignon. 
But never having been made acquainted with the after fortunes of 
either party, I refrain from adding anything further on the subject. 


NOVELLA XLVI. 

The memorable enterprises and numerous victories of the Christian 
princes of rortugal in the regions of the. East are celebrated through- 
out the world. How frequently have their proud fleets crossed the 
seas, bearing their veteran armies to the field of conquest upon 
jMoorish ground ! And as no monarchs have surpassed them in their 
chivalric ardour to spread the banners of the faith, so their prowess is 
in no want of such commendation as mine to go down with honour 
to posterity. But passing over their ancient conquests, I propose to 
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treat of the history of the invincible monarch, Don Alfonso, who, 
occupying the powerful city of Agalscr Segher, and other strong 
places, which had been conquered by the king his father in the king- 
dom of Fez, prepared to reduce the great city of Arzil. But when he 
had just brought it to terms of capitulation, he was informed that the 
king of Fez had despatched one of his own relations, a prudent and 
valiant captain, idolised by the Moors, at the head of a noble army, 
to the succour of the besieged. On the approach of Mole Fez, Don 
Alfonso, unwilling to await his attack, broke up his entrenchments, 
and having arrayed his forces, marched forth to meet him, leaving only 
a sufficient number to carry on the siege. About sunrise on the second 
morning these two great armies came in sight of each other, and in- 
stantly preparing for action, a long-contested and very sanguinary 
battle ensued, which at length terminated in the rout of the Moors. 
Their loss was enormous, and their commander, scorning to desert 
the field, was taken prisoner, fighting to the last and covered with 
wounds. Such a capture was esteemed by his adversary no less glori- 
ous than the victory itself, as he was in hopes that the Moors, de- 
prived of their gi'eatest captain, would no longer be in a condition to 
resist him. For this reason, after the fall of the city of Arzil he re- 
solved to detain Mole Fez in an easy and honourable captivity for life. 
Tidings of this fatal engagement having reached the king of Fez, in 
the utmost haste and terror he despatcl\od an embassy to Don Alfonso, 
entreating him, that if he were so uncourteous as to refuse to deliver 
u]) his noble prisoner, he would at least lix the price of his ransom, 
presenting to the king at the same time many rich gifts as an earnest 
of his worth. The king, however, in very few words, replied, that 
having deliberated on the matter, he had fully resolved never to yield 
him up, and that any proposals, of whatever nature, would be made 
ill vain, as he should not even receive them. 

On obtaining this final reply, the mother of the Moorish chief, 
though she despaired of beholding, much less of rescuing, her only 
and (lear-lovcd son, nevertheless resolved to omit no means w'hich 
wealth or ingenuity could supply to restore him to freedom and to his 
friends. After long deliberation, relying on her own resources, she 
determined to summon her train of ladies and other followers ; and 
having made every preparation, she set out for the Christian camp. 
The cavalcade arriving at the royal tent, the courtiers, not a little sur- 
prised, proceeded to inform the king, who gave orders to receive the 
princess with all due honour and respect. When, after some discus- 
sion, she was admitted to an audience with the king, she addressed 
liim at once in a noble and gentle strain, and to the following effect ; 
“ 1 doubt not, most noble prince, you are surprised that 1 should 
venture in this sudden and confident manner to appear before you ; 
but if your majesty will deign to hear the reasons which have moved 
me to this strange step, I trust I shall rather awaken your compas- 
sion than your surprise. A prince, upon whom Heaven has be- 
stowed your majesty’s reputed wisdom, cannot fail to* have observed 
the extent of a mother’s wretchedness, of her. unutterable woe, when 
suddenly deprived of her offspring ; but, alas ! how much more when 
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she loses the only child she possessed in the world. Such an afflicted 
and unhappy mother am I, with no hope of comfort, save in the fame 
of your majesty’s generosity and clemency, which have inspired me 
with confidence, and thus brought me a suppliant at your feet. And, 
as I doubt not such fame has justly informed me that faith and honour 
are the objects for which you combat, and virtue the law which y6u 
observe, by these I cojijure you, most noble prince, to listen to a 
mother’s woes, and restore to her, in your mercy, her only and darling 
son, I feel too well that no ransom can be offered equal to a mother’s 
delight in clasping her lost, one to her bosom : wherefore, my dear 
lord, I have only brought you, with a woman’s feeble power and heart, 
the whole of my slight possessions, if you will deign to receive them, 
and bestow them in the entertainment of your chivalric followers. 
Yoii will thus no less restore my son than myself to life and freedom, 
and we shall ever hold ourselves, as far as our sacred laws permit, at 
the service and disposal of our liberator.” 

Struck with the singular prudence and sagacity displayed in the con- 
duct of the Moorish princess, although his followers advised him to 
seize her as his prisoner, the king, consulting the honour and dignity of 
his station, resolved to sacrifice them to no views of interest, and with 
cheerful looks replied as follows : “The noble confidence you have 
reposed in me, gentle lady, in thus appearing before me, together 
with the sorrowful motives of your arrival, have so far conquered my 
reluctance to listen to your proposals for the liberation of your noble 
son, that I now freely restore him to your arms, on the condition of 
his aiding me in my present enterprise ; or, if he should be unable to 
accept these terms, that he will no longer advance to combat against 
my banners,” 

The princess expressed her gratitude in the most eloquent terms ; 
at the same time adding that she would not deceive so kind and 
generous a prince by pretending to engage for the performance of 
actions which rested in the power of another ; but that his majesty 
might be assured that both she herself and everything she called her 
own would henceforth be wholly at his command, and that she 
trusted, moreover, so to influence her beloved son that the conditions 
should be inviolably preserved, even unto death. This higli-mindcd 
reply was extremely pleasing to the liberal feelings of the king. 
Esteeming her more highly than before, he commanded the Moorish 
chief to be introduced, and after witnessing the mutual and unbounded 
raptures of the mother and the son, turning towards the latter, he 
explained the conditions on which, as his friend and ally, he might 
become free. Unmoved at these words, Mole Fez immediately re- 
plied, “It would be idle to give thanks, most excellent prince, for 
offers for which no gratitude, no services, can yield adequate return. 
}3ut as I hold myself more bound to the laws of my country than to 
any existing circumstances, or to any terms that can be imposed, so 
I might be again called upon to fight the battles of that country, a 
call which I cbuld not resist, whatever new obligations stood in my 
way. Heaven forbid it, then, that I should accept terms it might not 
Ik in my power to observe. I should still esteem myself a prisoner, 
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a captive in soul though free ; and were I to serve you, both present 
and future times would say I had been your slave. In the name, ilien, 
of that nobility which you may justly boast, I entreat you either to let 
me go free as the airs of heaven, or to plunge me again into captivity 
io terminate my days in solitude.” 

Recognising in the chieftain's words the same loftiness and truth 
of character which distinguished his parent, and fired by their noble 
example, the victorious monarch exerted his generosity to the utmost, 
and advancing from his seat, exclairned, No, neither of you are my 
prisoners — you are free : with the whftle of your treasures, without a 
single promise, you are free. Return with your excellent son ; for you 
arc deserving of it, lady : you know how to appreciate the liberality 
of kings. You threw yourself and your fortunes at my feet, and -you 
shall never find such confidence in my virtue misplaced ; to abuse it 
would be to fix a stain upon my crown and upon my memory. It 
remains witli yourselves to be at peace or war with me ; for I trust in 
my own good sword, without the aid of Mole Fez, to achieve the 
enterprise I have in view.” The monarch then dismissed them, full 
of gratitude, with many valuable proofs of his kindness, and they 
hastened joyfully to meet their friends, who expressed the utmost 
astonishment on beholding them. The courts and the public places 
were everywhere thronged to catch a sight of the mother and the son 
as they passed along ; and the Mootich king, the princess, and the 
whole people, never ceased to extol the magnanimous virtues and 
chivalry of the Christian prince, Don Alfonso, But Mole Fez and the 
lady did not stop here ; for, in the ensuing season, raising a power- 
ful army, they passed over to assist the Portuguese monarch in his 
approaching campaigns. Great was his surprise and pleasure at their 
arrival, and receiving his noble allies with marks of the highest 
respect and favour, he ever afterwards esteemed Mole Fez in the 
liglit of his own brother. Seldom, indeed, were they seen apart ; in 
battle they fought at each other's side, and in peace they were friends 
and companions; and such was the gratitude and l^»yalty of Mole 
Fez, that he devoted himself to the interests of the Christian monarch 
serving him with fidelity as long as he lived. 


NOVELLA L. 

The last in my collection of those noble and virtuous actions which 
1 have always been desirous of commemorating is one related to me 
by a distinguished foreigner, which, as being strictly true, it is with 
equal pride and pleasure I proceea to detail. There resided some 
time ago in the famous city of Toledo a cavalier named Messer Piero 
Lopez d'Aiala, of high and ancient lineage, whose only son. a fine and 
spirited youth of the name of Aries, had the misfortune to engage in 
a nocturnal brawl. Both parties, in one of which was the king’s parti- 
cular* favourite, drawing their swords, Messer Aries, engaging with 
the latter, passed hi$ weapon through his body on thc^spot. On dis- 
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covering the rank of his adversary, aware of the royaZ favour enjoyed 
by him, and dreading the indignation of his monarch, the youth 
resolved to take to flight, and being furnished by his father with horses 
and attendants, he set out to try his fortunes in another land. And 
hearing of the sanguinary Avar then waging between the English and 
the French in the territories df the latter, he resorted without delay to 
the scene of action, burning with the hope of signalising himself during 
the campaign- Arriving in the French army, he had the good fortune 
to alight at the quarters of the Count d^Armagnac, captain-general of 
the king’s forces, and related tb the royal house of France. With his 
permission, the young Castilian employed the remains of his small 
resources in equipping himself for battle, in which he so greatly 
signalised himself, botn by his courage and his conduct, as well in 
open field as in the siege, that he became at once admired and cele- 
brated by his own party and dreaded by his advcrsaiies. In the 
course of time he rose so high in the esteem of his commander, no less 
than of the French monarch, that he was intrusted and honoured 
above any other favourites of the court, being in a little while pro- 
moted to the rank of cainpo-major, and acquitting himself in such a 
manner that he was consulted in almost every action. The campaign 
being concluded with great honour and advantage on the part of ilic 
French, with the aid of the young and enterprising Castilian, both 
annies were compelled by the severity of the sen son to retire into 
winter quarters, and, with the chief part of the general officers and 
cavaliers, our noble adventurer sought the gaieties of Z*aris. 

In order to celebrate his successes in the most iiopular way, the 
king sent an invitation to all his chief lords and barons to be present 
with their ladies at an appointed festival, along with their followers 
and companions-in-arms. First in the train of favouiite nobles, 
magnificently arrayed in the honours he had won, appeared the 
Count d’Armagnac, accompanied by his lovely and only daughter, 
whose charms attracted every eye. The joyous and splendid feast 
began, and was celebrated throughout many happy days with all the 
pleasures Avhich love, and mirth, and music could afford ; and still the 
star whose brightness eclipsed the beauties of the rest was the eye 
of the Coiinrs fair daughter. Audits if to show that her taste was in 
no way inferior to her beauty and accomplisliments, having glanced 
her eye through the ranks of youth and chivalry marshalled around 
her, it ever returned and rested on the fine features of the Spanish 
cavalier, the music of whose fame and virtues had already sounded 
sweet in her ears. Too incautiously dwelling on these, the loved idea 
took her fancy captive, until she at last became so deeply interested 
in him, that whenever she passed the day without seeing or conversing 
with him she felt her existence a burden to her. Possessing no one 
in whom she could confide, in spite of all her struggles, her feelings, 
when in his presence, half betrayed the secret which preyed upon her 
heart : her ey/'s, her voice, and her very motions, when in his presence, 
or add|;essing him, all expressed far deeper and softer emotions than 
language dared to reveal. Nor was the object of them either so cold 
or so inexperienced as not to be sensible of the impression he had 
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made. But although he thought her the most beautiful woman he 
had ever seen, the numerous favours he had received from the Count, 
her father, were so great as to banish every idea of his own gratifica- 
tion in attaching her affections to himself. With this virtuous resolve, 
he affected to misunderstand the nature of her impassioned feelings, 
assuming an apparent calmness in his manners, and a coldness, 
which struck a pang to the unhappy lady^s heart. Unable longer to 
contend with the variety of emotions which shook her bosom and 
hourly preyed upon her life, she resolved, with the impulse of despair, 
to upbraid him for his cruelty, to unfold her love, and to die. And, 
half effaced with blinding tears, she committed her unhappy secret 
to paper, filled with the very soul of wretched i^assion, an appeal 
which no heart of marble, much less that of a fond lover, could have 
withstood. The conclusion was, that she had resolved to die rather 
than to survive the weakness of betraying her unhappy love. The 
young page to whom she confided the letter, conceiving from her 
manner that it contained something of high importance, and fearful 
of the result, bore it immediately to the Count, his master. It is im- 
possible to express her father's surprise and grief on learning the 
exti avagance and folly of which this, his only daughter, had been guilty y 
but every noble spirit, shunning infamy and disgiacc beyond death 
itself, may form some idea of his sensations. In this afflicting circum- 
stance he adopted and rejected a thousand various plans of punishing 
his unworthy child ; but as he felt that it ought to be something pro- 
portionate to the intoleiabic pain whicK she had thus indicted upon 
him, he first determined to try the worth and firmness of the young 
Castilianj and look his measuies accordingly. Having carefull> 
wrapped and sealed the letter, he returned it to the boy with orders to 
deliver it to Messer Aries, and having waited for a reply, to bring it 
immediately back to him. These orders being promptly complied with, 
the young'’cavalier received it with a throb of ecstasy as he caught the 
name of his beloved ; yet having already prepared his mind by strict 
discipline and self-control, he persevered in braving the fascinating 
danger. Armed strong m rectitude, he replied with all the delicacy 
and honour of a true knight to the lady’s letter, beseeching her in con- 
clusion rather to inflict any kind of punishment upon him, even unto 
death, than tempt him either in thought or word to presume on what 
might offend the honour and dignity of the Count, her father. Dread- 
ing, nevertheless, to hurt the feelings of her he loved, and aw^are of the 
fatal consequences of scorned or disappointed affections in a woman’s 
soul, he implied the high honour and gratification he should have ex- 
perienced in indulging such lofty hopes, “ Would you venture," he 
continued, to throw yourself upon your father's confidence^ revealing 
to him every feeling of your breast (fully sensible as I am of the in- 
equality of our lot), and werc it possible that he should smile upon our 
loves, then, only then, might wc pronounce ourselves blest ; but other- 
wise forget me — hate me ; for when I dwell on the obligations I owe to 
your father, neither beauty nor ambition, nor any charms or treasures 
upon earth, shall lead me to sully, in any manner or degree, the 
brightness of his name.” 
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Having despatched his answer by the same discreet little messenger, 
he awaited in much fear and anxiety the result of the strange circum- 
stances in which he was so deeply engaged. The page instantly ran 
to his master with the above reply, whose previous sorrow and indigna- 
tion were much diminished on perusing tlie noble sentiments entertained 
by the cavalier, and such was his admiration and regard, that he even 
became gentle and loving as before to his beautiful but weak and 
unhappy girl. Under these feelings, without saying a word to his 
daughter, he hastened into the presence of his sovereign, to whom in 
no slight agitation he recounted the whole of the affair ; and after un- 
folding his own feelings and sentiments on the subject, he entreated 
that the king would graciously deign to offer his advice. Gifted with 
great natural sagacity and prudence, the monarch expressed himself 
by no means surprised at the weak conduct shown by the young lady, 
being nothing, he declared, very strange or unusual ; but he could 
scarcely prevail upon himself to believe the extraordinary resolution 
and constancy displayed by the cavalier. However high he had esti- 
mated his worth, he had never imagined him capable of such true 
greatness of soul, in thus sacrificing both ambition and love at the 
shrine of duly and fidelity. 

The king then advised, or rather commanded, him to adopt the most 
generous resolution in his power ; and sending forthwith for the noble 
Castilian, he closed the door on his attendants, and seizing him affec- 
tionately by the hand, he exclaimed, “ I have long been sensible, 
Aries, of your high worth, evinced in all your actions, since you first 
joined my armies under the patronage of the Count. I'here has been 
nothing wanting to complete the excellence of your character, save an 
occasion to display the hidden force and rectitude of your principles, 
in the trial of which you have acquitted yourself so nobly, so honour- 
ably, and respected the persons whom you loved. 1 am rejoiced to 
think that your virtues in peace are equal to the courage and skill you 
so well displayed in war. We are truly indebted to you, and must 
endeavour tolind such a reward as you may like ; such as may evince 
our gratitude for your good deeds, and hand down your viituc to other 
times. I have heard the whole of your generous conduct from the lips 
of the Count, and if nobility of mind and the best qualities of the heart 
may entitle you to the lady’s love, you not only deserve her, but the 
very highest and richest princess in the state. But she is beautiful, 
she loves you, and you are at liberty, when you so please, to take her 
for your wife.” The Count then likewise came forward, and confirming 
everything the king had said, tenderly embraced the cavalier, consider- 
ing himself honoured in possessing such a son-in-law. 

Equally surprised and rejoiced at the unexpected turn of affairs in 
his favour, the Castilian, with singular modesty, replied, ** Although I 
am aware that the high authority of your majesty and the noble 
qualities of the Count are sufficient to exalt me to any degree of rank, 
1 am, at the ^ame time, too sensible of the inequality of my own birth 
and fortunes to venture upon such a step as you have generously pro- 
posed. Permit me to be near your majesty, and to serve you to the 
Utmost of rny ability, as J have hitherto done ; but let your majesty 
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and the Count both take it again into consideration how far the Subject 
of your favour may be worthy of so high an honour ” But the generous 
monarch persisted in his intentions, and in order to bring the affair 
to a speedy and happy termination, he commanded that a sumptuous 
festival should be held the ensuing day in his palace, which took place 
in the most gay and magnificent style. Proud trains of lords and 
cavaliers and gay bevies of ladies, with music, dance, and song, gave 
life and spirit to the scene. In the midst of these proceedings, the fair 
daughter of the Count, who h^d remained ignorant of all the previous 
explanations, was led forward, arrayed in her bridal ornaments ; at the 
same moment, Messer Aries, the Castilian cavalier, was proclaimed 
by the heralds without to the applauding people captain-general of 
the king’s armies, and immediately afterwards the monarch presenled 
the young bride at the altar, where the noble cavalier received her 
hand. 

The most rapturous surprise and joy beamed in the eyes of the lovers 
and the guests as this novel and happy ceremony was announced 
through the assembly. The feast and the dance revived with double 
spirit Congratulations, commendations, and inquiries poured in on all 
sides upon the happy parties, until their union became the favourite 
topic no less of the court than of the people. Murmurs of applause 
ran through the rooms as the cavalier iediorih his beautiful and happy 
bride to reap, at her father’s castle, the fruits of his virtue and his 
valour. 
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In the chronological series which it is proposed to observe, the 
author who next follows Massuccio is Sabadino degli Arienti, a 
native of Bologna, and a person of some distinction in the district in 
whicli he was bom. In addition to his clsiims as a novelist, he is 
known to have been an accomplished scholar and historian, his 
account of his native city being esteemed an extremely valuable work 
by his countrymen. He inscribed his volume of tales to Ercole, Duke 
of Ferrara, entitling them “Porretane,” from the feigned circumstance 
of their having been recited at the baths of Porretta (whither the 
principal inhabitants of Bologna were accustomed duripg the summer 
season to resort as a place of public amusement), for the purpose, as 
the author himself informs us, of entertaining the ladies and gentlemen 
w'ho attended. Whether really written with this view or not, the 
period of their composition corresponds very nearly with that of their 
publication, the first edition, containing seventy-one novels, appearing 
at Bologna in the year 1483. The greater pari of these consists of 
amusing adventures and witty remarks, though they arc occasionally 
inicrsjierscd with incidents of a more sombre cast. 

There is no mention in contemporary writers of any particulars 
I elating to the life and character of this novelist, but from some of his 
own productions alluded to by Ghirardacci and by Orlandi, it would 
appear that, far from having been of obscure descent, he lived on 
intimate terms with the family of Bentivoglio, one of the first in the 
country, to a member of which, Annibale Bentivoglio, he dedicated 
one of his publications, with expressions of familiar friendship. And 
if we may judge from some account contained in the twenty-seventh 
of his novels, some branches of his family ranked among the first 
merchants of Ferrara, whose liberality, integrity,- and loyalty, rendered 
them an ornament to the city. He was well versed in the antiquities 
of his native place, and intimate with a gentleman of Verona, called 
Feliciano, attached to the same pursuits ; of whom, on the authority 
of our novelist, there is a particular account in the Marchese Maffei^s 
history of that place. He enjoyed, too, the society and correspondence 
of the celebrated Guarino of Carbione, and of Cornazzano and other 
illustrious poets and orators of the age* 

Besides his novels, Arienti wrote an account of “ Illu^rious Ladies,’* 
“ Dellc Donne Clare,” dedicated to Guinipera Sforza Bentivoglio, stilj 

Porifetanc, tlove si trattatli settantuna novelle, con mptaliisimialocumenti e dichinra* 
«Jom dell aruma, Uolojjnn, 1483, folio. 
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preserved in the public archives of Bologna. From the date of its 
composition in 1484, the period in which this novelist Nourished very 
clearly appears. The exact time, likewise, in which he composed his 
“ Porretane” is evident from his expressions in what he terms the Licenza 
of his work, where he says, that having sought refuge in Cainurata 
from the pestilence which occurred in 1478,^ and desolated his own 
district, he devoted himself with infinite pleasure to the invention of 
these tales. Many of Sabadino's stories are by no means destitute of 
intrinsic merit, but they cannot boast of the ornament of a pure and 
graceful style. His composition, too, much resembles, in its loose and 
inverted construction, that of Massuccio ; the sole distinction being 
that the peculiarities and even barbarisms of his language are of 
Bolognese instead of Neapolitan extraction. Independent of this, the 
chief portion of those stories which are founded upon the historical 
events of his own times is of very inferior merit, with no sort of 
interest attaching to their details. The earliest edition of the “Porre- 
tane,’’ in folio, 1483, has been since followed by four or five others, 
nearly at the same period of time, though at different places, and none 
later than the middle of the sixteenth century. 

A few of the Porretane ” may be considered as possessed of no 
common degree of dramatic interest, although their general character 
is of a light *and agreeable cast, several of the^e displaying the 
common failing of the earlier Italian novelists, derived from ages still 
more rude and remote, in attempts at jests and witticisms which have 
little or nothing to recon^mend them. 
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My very excellent and much esteemed Count, my kind patron and 
benefactor, and you no less, my worthy friends, deign to hear an 
amusing little anecdote which I some time since happened to note 
down from the lips of one every way deserving of credit. 

“ Know, then, that in our city, altogether under the authority of the 
Church, there flourished a certain learned advocate, a member of the 
great Castello family, Messer Dionisio by name. He was a man of 
strong sense and great acquirements, and not unfrequcntly employed 
in high offices as the first citizen of our republic, whose true freedom 
and interests he so much promoted. Having occasion to enter into 
the legal arena with another advocate, whose name I cannot just now 
recollect, in a cause connected with the noble memory of Madonna 
Margarita, consort to Messer Pietro de’ Guidori, whose property had 
been disputed, our friend Messer Dionisio was retained as counsel 
to Signor Gioanni de* B^entivoglio. It was tried before our worthy 
magistrate, Messer NicColuzzo de^ Piccoluomini of Sienna; and, as it 
often happlens^to these gentlemen of the robe when deeply engaged in 
the interests of their clients, they became so very personal in the cause 

1 It a|^o raged in Rome, Mantua, and Venice, In the same vear, 
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of ihcir principals, that at length the adversary of our worthy friend, 
unable to bear his bitter taunts, fairly challenged his honour and 
veracity, which so incensed our good citizen, Messer Dionisio, that, in 
a fit ot sudden passion, he clenched his fist and smote his learned 
antagonist very severely on the mouth. The presiding magistrate, 
greatly scandalised at our fiiend's new method of enforcing his argu- 
ments, vigorously remonstrated with him, and threatened to enforce 
the full pcnalty'of the law, assuring him that he dealt too mildly in not 
committing him on the spot ] and he would have executed his menace, 
had not the high qualities and connections of Messer Dionisio re- 
bticiined him. He replied to the threats made use of by the judge 
with the most perfect composure : ‘ Most noble praetor, according to the 
t- nor of our civil law, 1 believe you will only be able to demand about 
ten pieces from mo <and, putting his hand into his pocket, he drew 
forth ten broad gold ducats, saying, ‘Take only what the law allows 
you, and hand me the remainder back/ But the judge, seizing in 
a rage upon the whole, cried, ‘ You must apply elsewliere for the 
jcmamdcr !’ which again brought the angry counsellor upon his legs. 
Turning quickly round upon his adversary, now busily employed in 
lepairing the his jaws and uttering fierce exclamations for 

justice, our/ric/.^ ^/.gain addressed him : ‘If this be the case, I must 
have what I haVv. paid for over and above and he struck him a 
more \ iolent*bloWlban before upon his l^ft cheek. He then addressed 
tlic judge ; ‘ My lend, you have made me pay for more than the amount 
of both the argilinents 1 have applied in the ^’ery face of my learned 
brother; but keep the money; he is a pitiful advocate, indeed, who 
would scruple to take advantage of his opponent for the sake of ten 
ducats. I have had my revenge.’ And turning his back upon the 
court, he left his brother advocate quite unable to make any reply, 
and grievously lamenting and appealing to the magistrate for justice. 
He was at last obliged to be patient, for though somewhat incensed, 
neither the magistrate nor the audience could refrain from indulging 
n degree of mirth ,at the singular arguments of our friend Dionisio. 
The only sentence obtained that day in court was, ‘ Chi ricevette il 
male se n’ebbe il danno.' He who received the injury sustained all 
the loss,” 
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“Thk following story, my dear lord and patron, and you, his very 
noble giiesis, will be found to belong to the period when^ our valiant 
countrymen triumphed,’ near the bridge of San Ambrosio, over the 
troops of Encio, king of Sardinia^ son of the emperor Frederic II,, 
whose bones, as a token of our victory, are still lying, graced with a 
becoming epitaph, in the church of our good Frati Predicatori. The 
subject of the unhappy adventure which occurred aboift the time we 
speak of was one of our young fellow-citizens of the name of Malatesta, 
son of Alberto de’ Carbonesi, sprung from an ancient a\d noble family, 

L 
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of which our excellent friend now living in our city, likewise Alberto 
by name, is a descendant, , 

“ From his infant years, the young Malatcsta had attached himself 
to the society of a sweet young girh aaughter of Messer Paolo Galuzzi, 
a noble cavalier, named Lelia. Their youthful companionship at length 
ripened into warmer feelings, and her lover soon became an object 
of idolatry in the eyes of the fairrnaiden, who, from his fascinating 
manners and accomplishments, had been already prevailed upon to 
pledge her troth, on condition of bbtaming her parents* consent, to 
yield him her willing hand. Enraptured with his^ success, the glowing 
youth imagined that every other difficulty must soon give way, and 
that he might hope soon to enjoy the supreme happiness of possessing 
the charming and long-loved Lelia for his wife. But his anguish and 
disappointment were extreme when he found her father persisted in 
the refusal of his hand and of his visits. Although this was a severe 
blow, he resolved to die rather than to relinquish the object he had in 
view. To further his purpose, he had instant recourse to the favourite 
maid of the beloved girl, vowing to make the prize his own before the 
father had lime to bestow her beauties upon another. Having obtained 
the confidence of her maid, Lisetta, he sealed the ga,^g -is, and approach- 
ing the chamber of the lady at the dead of night, vv, X the girl’s assist- 
ance he awoke her, and had the deliglU: of jSeholdpg at the balcony 
that form which from a very boy he had ^'Tways lovcd. He gazed 
upon her, while rapture for a moment impeded 1^5 utterance ; but 
the next he seized her white hands in his and ' ./as at her side. 

* Forgive me, but ,I come to put an end, my own Lelia, io our long 
unpitied anguish and deep sufferings. Let our present joy and happi- 
ness obliterate them for ever I Only consent to be mine ! A priest is 
ready to bind our hands/ Mingled emotions of joy and shame shook 
the bosom bjf the f^ciitle girl as he spoke, and her tears fell upon 
his liands as she answered him with a faltering voice, * Alas 1 alas i 
wdiat can I do ? My father I my poor father .f Yet he would give me 
to another.* Malatesta, whose eyes had been Jong riveted in silence 
upon the surpassing grace and loveliness of her charms, thus expressed 
the emotions of his heart : ‘‘You are all, my beautiful Lelia, that my 
fondest hopes and wishes would have you to be ; and you know that 
from the earliest time I can recollect, your goodness, your exceeding 
beauty, and the sweetness of your voice and language, have made me, 
far beyond your noble birth, ever desirous of serving and obliging you. 
Indeed, I am incessantly studying to that end, and though your father 
thinks me too bold, and aspiring, as truly I fear' I am, and all un- 
worthy to possess so, much excellence^ it is still unjust and unwise in 
him to slight your wisheS; and ta forbid you to become my own sweet 
wife. Nor in so acting does he fairly 'hPpMciiate the value of my 
ancien^iame and my possessions, mu-Ch less the inexpressible lovq I 
bear you* , You are aware what innumerable suitors have aspiieA Vo 
the bliss of calling you theirs, and not one has had the fortune 
to succeed, as if your father’s displeasure were to become the cause of 
your unhappiness, consuming the morning of your beauty in solitude, 
while it had bc/n far more wise and honourable to bestow you in the 
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bloom of your young affections upon him who deserves you best It 
is this which has now brought me to your feet, to combat such opinions, 
in every way so unworthy of your father, who, not satisfied with debar- 
ring you from the indulgence of your affections for the object of your 
regard, would exclude and destroy them altogether. Against all reason, 
love, and the laws of society, he in fact tells you that you “shall not 
wed. Most meekly, with a full heart, I conjure you not to confirm 
such ungenerous views : but come with me, my own lovc^ and be the 
most cherished and honouied creature that ever blessed a husband’s 
choice. Look up, then, my Lelia; tell me you will be mine, and, 
believe me; your friends will not only soon be reconciled, but rejoice 
to hear of the event.’ Deep-drawn sighs, half love, half grief,, were 
for a long time the only answer she could give, till at length a burst 
of tenderness and sorrow was audible, ‘ You have been to me,’ she 
said, ^always a companion and friend, whom 1 loved beyond every- 
thing else in the world, and I know the words you speak are as sweet 
as they ever were, and as true. Take me, then, my lord and husband, 
for your woith, your virtues, and kind manners have made me, alas ! 
too indifferent tc^':?^'/^rvihing else in the world. And now be happy, 
and doubt no meV /dear Malatcsta ; I will follow you, though death 
should be my po3,l^on, wherever you please, rejoicing in my sufferings, 
as long as we preserve unshaken our tried and faithful love.’ On these 
words he instantly led her away, and placing a rich diamond upon her 
finger, he espotf ,V before the holy man who had been in readiness 
to deceive 

‘‘When he had ’’borne her, with the utmost difficulty, from the 
paternal mansion, and was preparing to enter his own, his fair bride, 
turning towar^d*: the servant who had accompanied them, said, ‘Tell 
my parents that I am now the wife of the noblest youth our city can 
boast, Malatcsta Carbonese, who ever honoured and loved me.’ Her 
maid, Lisetta, not without shedding tears at parting, thus replied: 
‘Ah I my dcat^ young mistress, beware how you do or say anything 

that may \vound the pride of your family, for I fear, I sadly fear’ 

‘ Fear nothing, but return, and answer only to such questions as may 
be required of you, if" you are fearful of your own safety ; nay, do not 
weep for me, Lisetta, and farewell ! ’ The grateful and* happy lover 
then conducted his fair bride into her new dwelling, intending on the 
following day to employ the interest of all his friends to obtain a speedy 
reconciliation with her tamily. Early on the following day, Donna 
Enninia, the young lady’s mother, inquiring for , her daughter, was 
informed by her tnaid, Lisetta, as she bad been directed, that she had 
become the wedded wife of Malatesta Carbonese on the previous 
evening. In the utmost anger and alarm the lady?immediately ran 
into her husbj^d’s chamber, crying, Messer Paolo ! we are lost, 
wc are dishonoured I Leha has eloped this Very night with Malatesta 
Carbonese, into whose house s)ie has been cariffed’ In an impulse 
of rage and grief far e^iceeding that of his wife, Messer Raolo instantly 
rose and armed himself, crying in a loud voice for his servants and his 
sons. Accompanied by these, he hastened to the Itense of Alberto 
Carbonese, at a short distance from his own, with nurposes of the 
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most deadly revenge. On breaking into the place, the first object 
they met was a female servant, whom! they instantly sacrificed to their 
fury. But fortunately for Alberto and two of his sons, they had set 
out two days before for a country-seat at Ronzano, where the estates 
of the family lay. Finding none of the inmates in the lower rooms, 
the enraged brothers immediately proceeded to search the chambers, 
and soon arriving at one which seemed to resist their efforts, they 
furiously burst it open, and rushed upon the defenceless lovers, who 
vainly sought to shelter each other from their impending fate. Awed 
by their sister^s piercing cries, they stood a moment, nor ventured to 
stab him in her arms. But, binding his throat and face with their 
fierce hands, they smothered him as he lay on the bndal couch ; thoir 
equally savage father having dragged the poor girl out of the chamber 
while the deed was done. He then drew her back by her fair hair into 
the fatal 100 m, exclaiming, ‘7'here ! go take thy pleasure now, mfiim- 
ous wictch «'is thou art ! thou hast given me a revenge in which I shall 
always exult.* 'J'hey then closed the door and hastened from the house. 
The weeping Lelia having raised liciself with clifficiilLy, in the agony of 
her despair cast her -eyes upon the couch, and behr^ \ the discolouretl 
and deatldikc feature.s of her beloved. She /herself upon the 
body, unconscious for a long time of her cxistc\f^e, but w'heu she 
jccovered from her swoon, as from a deep slumber in which she had 
forgotten what had passed, surprise and terror overwhelmed her with 
redoubled force, and she felt how much easier i^q i be to die than 
10 recover from another sucli attack, into whiclid very ncnily 
rcd.ipsmg. Unable longer to contend with hei notions, she again 
threw her arms around her husband's neck, and kissing liim teiideily, 
(!xcb\imed, * Alas ! alas ! and hast thou so soon lelt me ? Wluuur n> 
thy sweet spirit fled? May Heaven’s pity be denied to those who Jiave 
so basely robbed me of the dear companion of my day^ ! And art thou 
gone without thy Lelia ? O treacherous fnends ! no longer fi lends or 
icl.jticms of nunc ! Speak, speak to me, my love ; breaih'5' ag.iin tJie soft 
words you lately bicalhcd into mine car, promising me never, never 
morc to part. Oh, dear, unhappy scene of all our bliss and woe 1 How 
soon has our supreme delight turned^ into bitter tears ajul pam, our- 
selves preparing the means for our cruel enemies to wreak their sad 
revenge ! Ah ! that they had first sacrificed me to their fury, and 
saved me from what I now feel ! Oh, savage father, and more savage 
bioihersl you will live to regret your cruelty when you behold the 
Lelia once so deaf to you stretched lifeless before your eyes. Would 
to Heavcb I had liever consented, my love, to yield to thy honeyed 
words I ' Then I had still gazed on thee, still heard thy voice, nor been 
tlic wretch 1 now anii But whytliese vain tears and grief ? It is vci y 
weak and unworthy to. indulge theta, when t can fpllow thee, my 
husband, and free my btirthened spirit from the load it bears. Shall 
1 show myself unequal to, the many b^ght examples of love, even unto 
death ? No, J will die the death 'hib "died; cruel as it was. 1 promised 
to follow him to the last.^ 

‘‘Saying these words, she provided herself with the very same 
means of destpetion as had proved* fatal to her unfortunate lover, 
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exclaiming, in the agony of her grief, * Cruel father, and still inoie 
savage brothers ! may you live long and wretchedly after my death ! 
May Heaven deal out to you only the pity you have shown ! ' And 
then once more invoking the name of her beloved husband, she 
launched herself into eternity, and the fair form was soon all that 
iciuained of so much loveliness and truth. 

“A ciowd had gradually assembfed round the mansion of Alberto 
after observing the furious departure of Messer Paolo and his people, 
and suspecting sonle fatal occurrence had taken place, no answer 
being returned to their repeated calls, several individuals made their 
way into the house. The first object they beheld was the murdered 
servant ; but they were far more horror-slrnck, on advancing farther, 
U) find the beautiful form of Lelia hanging lifeless on her bridal^couch. 
ICxclnmations of grief and indignation burst from all arountl ; nor 
was It long before the grievous tidings reached the ears of the father 
and friends of the unhappy youth. Hastening back with his other 
sons to Pologna, such was the impression produced by their repre- 
sentations and appearance, that the whole city rose, and the followers 
1)1 both powerful families coming to action, Messer Paolo, the young 
jiride’s father, was compelled to save himself, with his son Kganp, 
by flight, while his other two sons were taken and executed according 
to the laws, a decree of exile being awarded against the rest of the 
family. 

I'hc remains of the unhappy lovers, wedded thus in death, were 
then consigned to the earth, nut without the lamentation of the people, 
in the CliLirch of San Giacomo, wlicre a noble monument was raised 
to their memory, bearing the following inscription : — 

Chi s’am6 pifi clic la sua vita in terra, 

Gii nervi e I'obsa sue qul clcatrQ sen a. 

'J'htir love beyond the love of life on earth, 

Lies scaled in death, aw.aiting heavenly birth/' 


NOVELLA XLIL 

Listen, 0 bright and beautiful ladies, and you, most noble Count, 
and gentlemen all, .to the following story, which I trust cannot fail to 
amuse you : — 

Not very long ago there were four noble, though somewl^at humor- 
ous students, residing at our University of Sienna, whose 
were Messer Antonio da Clerico, a canonist^ ; Messer Giovaa^Slh 
Santo Geminiano, a young jurist ; Maestro Antonio di Paulolpwnl 
d'Arno d’ Arezzo y and Maestro Miqhel di Cosimo Ar-etino delli'ffonti 
di Palazzolo, who, when young^ was sumam^ Bacica, now a distin- 
guished civilian in the Uniyersiiy of Bologna, full of years 
beloved by the whole people for his kind and charitable actidH^^t, 
waiving these last considerations, I proceed to inform ^ou thH|||kile 
remaining in the house of the. Master of the Acad^y of Ap| 4 he 
youthful pupils became acquainted with a certain a%ciple of Galen, 
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who, though a mere quads, imagined he was possessed of more learn- 
ing than Avicenna himself. His name was Niccolo da Massa, to 
which had been added that of Portantino, from the peculiarity of his 
ambling gait ; and as his residence lay opposite to that of the gover- 
nor, his singularities attracted the particular attention of the pupils. 

“ Nowit happened that in the month of February, during the salting 
season, the doctor, had purchased a fine pig, which he subsequently 
had killed, and hung up, as is usual, previous to the operaUon of salt- 
ing, for four or five days” in his kitchen. The merry scholars, aware 
of this stage of the proceedings, set their heads to contrive how they 
might feast at the doctor’s charge. It so fell put that a fellow- student 
named Messer Pietro di Leri Martini, had lately left the academy, and 
afterwards died of a fever, and on this fact they resolved to ground 
the success of their exploit. Introducing themselves secretly into the 
doctor’s premises, and watching their opportunity, they laid hands 
upon the pork, a fact which struck the doctor with equal horror and 
surprise when ho beheld his kitchen the next morning emptied of its 
treasure. After indulging in a variety of imprecations and suspicions, 
his doubts at last fell upon his young neighbours, the scholars, who 
had indeed already acquired some little reputation for similar exploits. 
Believing that he had now discovered the authors of the diabolical 
theft, he waited on Messer Amadio da Citta di Gastello, the presiding 
magistrate in Sienna, who, having heard his evidence, despatched 
three several messengers commanding an immediate restoration of 
the pork to tfie right owner, unless the young gentlemen wished to 
be proceeded against criminally. The answer which the magistrate 
receivc'd was, that the scholars were greatly surprised at such a mes- 
sage, and were sorry that they had not so fine a pig in their posses- 
sion, happening to know nothing about it. But being still pci scented 
with the complaints of the doctor, the magistrate jcsolvcd to investi- 
gate the affair thoroughly, sending a warrant to search the scholars’ 
chambcjs, and to bring them all before him should the pork be dis- 
covcied in their possession. Expecting such a visit, the students 
were not a little puzzled how to proceed, when Messer Antonio da 
Clcrico, who by his singular ingenuity and facetiousness had always 
shown himself equal to every emergency, encouraged the flagging 
spirits of his companions, saying, ^ Fear not, my brave boys ; fear 
not the Podcsta and his myrmidons t we’ will be a match for them 
yet. We will extract a little amusement out of them, too, if you mind 
what 1 say. Let us ^et up a sick couch iu the chamber opposite the 
entrance hall, and fiU it with all kinds of the most sickly prepara- 
tioi;^;that can disgust the human nose. And when the officers come, 
yo^ must all stand at the entrance, buried in profound grief ; and 
when they ask you what Is th^ matter,' shake yonr heads and point 
to the inner chamber^ saying, FoOr fellow ! he is dying ot the 
plagUi^^’ Now this sick gentleman' shall be no other than the pig, 
me, whoever ventures adthin sight of him shall wish himself 
awai^^atn a§' speedily as For you know the whole city is 

disturbed about, the death of our fellow-atudcnt* who died only the 
other day of thjj plague.’ His companions immediately set up a loud 
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laugh, in token of their approbation, crying, ‘ Come, let us go to work, 
then ; we cannot be hanged for it, after all/ Then preparing .a table 
spread with cushions, they laid the pig upon it at full length, with a 
nightcap over his head, and stuck out his fore feet with white sleeves, 
so as to resemble the arms of a human being ; , while his hind ones 
were decorated with a pair of slippers. Soon after completing their 
arrangements, appeared the officers of the police, who, on requiring 
entrance, were readily admitted by the scholars, some of whom, on 
advancing farther, . they found overwhelmed with sorrow, wringing 
their hands, and crying out most pitobusly, * Gh, my dear, dear 
brother!^ at which the, officers^ apprehending some fatal accident, 
inquired into the cause of their, complaint The shrewd Maestro 
Michel on this stepped forward : 'It is my brother, my poor brother, 
who IS here dying, we are afraid/ /Dying ! what is the matter with 
him?’ ‘They say it is the plague; but I will never desert himj* 
On this one of the officers opened the chamber door with some caution, 
and stumbling on the shocking object which presented itself, drew 
back in great alarm ; for on the left hand was seen Messer Antonio as 
the priest, administering spiritual consolation with book and crucifix 
in hand, and wax-lights burning, to the poor scholar, falling apparently 
a victim to the plague. , At this overpowering sight, without saying a 
word, he ran out of the house, followed by his companions. Return- 
ing to the magistrate, he with difficulty made himself understood ; 
expressing the utmost horror of the business on which he had been 
sent. ‘How,’ cried the magistrate, ‘can it be true?’ ‘True!’ re- 
turned the officer ; ‘ I saw the poor wretch stretched out, dying of the 
plague, and his brother and all his companions buried in the deepest 
grief.’ ‘And did you go into the room? did you touch the body?’ 
inc|iiired the magistrate. ‘To be sure I did.’ ‘Then why do you 
come here ? Away with you, you ^vretches ; we shall have the whole 
city infected ; ’ and the magistrate drove them, away, forbidding them, 
as they valued their lives, again to enter into his presence. 

“The wily Messer Antonio, called the priest, in the meanwhile, 
observing the rout of these myrmidons, of the Jaw, hastily dressed 
himself amidst the triumph and applauses ofbis^ companions, -and set 
out for the house of the Podesta, in order to obviate any disagreeable 
consequences that might attend the tidings which had just gone forth. 
He arrived just m time to catch the magistrate asF he Was proceeding 
to the grand council to acquaint the members with the, fact which 
had just transpired, and.propose'means for the safety of the city. To 
him, then, Messer Antonio related the whole of the affair on the 
part of the scholars, as it had occurred from the beginning. It was a 
great relief to tfie magistrate to hcac that there really no pesti- 
lential disorder aWoad ; and, he laughed outright at the humorous 
way in which Messer Antonio jrdated to.’him the incidents of the 
story. ‘ O you coUc^ans I ’ he cried, ' you are true children of perdi- 
tion ! There is nothing of which you are hot capable*; and woe to the 
unfortunate wretch that falls into yourliandsl! As •they were now 
approaching the Palazzo delli 'Sigffori, the Podesta resolved, instead 
of alarming thfem with tidings of the plague, to am^e them with one 
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of the best stories which he bad for some time heard. Such was the 
pleasure which it afforded, that they obliged its ingenious author to 
repeat the whole to them again, mingling their mirth with a little 
seasonable advice, and comm.anding him to make immediate restitu- 
tion of the doctor’s pig. But to this, with one voice, the scholars all 
demurred, beseeching their lordships that they would not please to 
insist on such hard conditions, inasmuch as it would be throwing a 
soit of discredit on real learning were they to refuse to permit the 
scholats to punish so much absurd quackery and- ignorance as were 
manifested by this disciple of Galen ; and they trusted that their lord- 
ships would not interfere to interrupt the joke in the hnppicst stage, 
but would permit them to eat the pig since they had caught it. Grate- 
ful for the entertainment affordea them, the council could scarcely 
prevail upon themselves to treat the ingenious a’uthor of the plot with 
the rigour of the law, although they stioiigly advised restitution of the 
pig. But the humorous Antonio conducted his defence in so happy 
and eloquent a manner, that the pork was allowed to remain in\he 
hands of the scholars, and the court adjourned. They immediately 
proceeded to regialc themselves with the spoils they had won. Fre- 
quently that night did they drink to the health of Dr. Poitantmo, 
who had presented them with a portion of the feast, nor were the 
wines le.ss relished after they had pai taken of roasted pig. 
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A SINGLE Story, entitled Giulietta/’ from the pen of Luigi da 
l^orto, a gentleman of Vicenza, will follow tlicse remarks. Luigi spiung 
fiom a noble and ancient family of that place. lie was the son of 
liernnrdino da Porto and Lisabelta di Savorgnano. Tie entered early 
into military life, and was for some time in the service of the rcpuldic 
of Venice in quality of a captain of light horse, giving signal proofs of 
his valour during the campaigns of Gradisca and the wars connected 
u uli the famous league of Cambray. But on receiving a wound, though 
exticmely slight, in the tendons of the neck, such Was its effect as 
to compel him to relinquish the career of arms and render him a 
cripple for the remainder of his life. He subsequently ictired to his 
native city, where lie died in 1529, before he had completed the 
fortyfouilh year of his age. He was, connected with nearly all the 
great wits and scholars of his time, among whom he numbered C<ir“ 
(linal Bembo, several members of the family of Gonzaga, and many 
othcis of distinguished rank and reputation. He also cnjo>ed the 
society of Vcronira (Lambara and of Emilia Pia da Monlefcltio, both 
ladies of eminent talents and accomplishments, who adorned the age 
m which they lived. 

Peihaps the title of novelist was at one time the least of Luigi\ claims, 
as he acquired the reputation of an elegant and accomplished scholar 
and poet, and clusplaycd much classical taste m his compositions both 
in the Italian and Latin languages. He is said by Marzari, the his- 
torian of Vjeenza, to have produced several other novels, a supposi- 
tion which, true, must lead us to deplore their loss, as there are too 
few in the voluminous catalogue of Italy which can boast of the ])unty 
and excellence of his Giulietta.'* It is dedicated to the lady Lunna 
Savorgnana, one of his near relations. 

There are two old editions of the “ Giulietta/' both published within 
a short period of each other at Venice. One of these has the date 
of loth June 1^3$, 8vo, from the press of Bindoni, and the other 
from that of Maorcolini, 8vo, 1539. A more recent one has likewise 
appeared, edited by the Cavalier Michel-Angloio 2 orzi of Vicenza, in- 
cluding the of the author, |>rmted in Vicenza, 410, 1731, by 

Lavezzari. The stojy of “ Giulietta ^ is in this edition an exact icprint 
from that of Marcolmi, the editor not appearing to hare been aware ot 
the eailier one of Bindoni, between which and the more recent one 
many striking variations may be perceived. Thk doubtless arises 
from the circumstance of one of them having rcc^vcd the correc- 
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lions, ivnd peihap*^ embellishincnts, of the celehiated Bcmbo, whii^ 
the other ^^as probably taken from tne orjgimil Mb. Piom a letter 
of VjCtni>o, dated the iSih I^ebiuary 1531, addressed to Bunardino, 
the brother of Luigi, it appears that the wntcr was clesuous of havip^j 
in his possession the MbS. of his deceased friend. Foui years sub- 
sequent to the date of this letter the novel first made its appeal - 
*incc, during which time it is highly probable it may have imdergom’ 
the ri vision of Bembo, It is ceitam that Ltngi was highly esteemed 
by lain, as appears from a letter directed to our aiithoi during his life- 
time ; nui lb Bcmbo thought by other writers to h ive oveirated the 
iiif nts of his Gmlietta,’’ coitipaied with the novels of his countiymen 

Ihough his sole remaining pioduction 111 the class of fictitious 
nanatiNC, U is fully sufficient to establish his claim to a high station 
among Italy^ best novelists. He cannot, indeed, boast of the mciiL 
of Us inv^mtion , but his impiovements on the old story, attiibuted to 
>0 many dUftient sources, and even on that of Massuccio baleimlano, 
au* of such a kind as to give it all the effect, beauty, and pathos of an 
on einal narrative. 

'Ihough this story IS extended much bejond the limits of a great 
poition of the Italian novellc, tlie tianslator has scaicely thoUe,ht 
ImnsUf at liberty to mal«e the least allciation 01 curtailment, no less 
on account of its own inlimsic meuts, than its rehtion to one of the 
sweetest and most favountjs productions oi England’s gi talent dia- 
matist Not that this talc supplied Shakespeare with the plot and 
incidii nts of his “ Romeo and Juliet,*’ winch art ev^ lenlly taktn fiom 
1 vctsion of Massuccio’s story of .in enhei date, but it inav sene to 
show how fai the dramatist, who has not, indeed, unproved upon hi^ 
model of Mas’^uccio, has iallen shoit of the pithctic beauty of I m p 
di Poito’s stow in Its conclusion it is only m die litlci that wc 
mui with the affecting circumsiance of Juliet iis>ing fiomhei tiincc 
befoic the death of Romeo, all othei versions of the story onntling 
a scent so essential to the pathos of the c itastiophe. And though 
the ust of the variations in these different pioductions are of minor 
impoitancc, they will uniformly be found m favour of Luigi da Porto , 
a I ircumstaucc which su ongly favours the supposition that Shaktspcaie 
ncvti piiubfid his novel He must have been misled, then, on this 
point, b\ the mctiical history of “.Rpineus and Guiliet,* which was 
Uikcn, as Ml. Dunlop remarks, from several minute comcidcnce-^, fiom 
the old diaina by Luigi da Groto, which accords with Sbakespeare*s 
in nianv paiticul.ars. In both there is a gaiTulous old nuise, and it 
would .ippcar fiom several other particulaxs pointed out by Mr. 
W xlkcr, in lus ** Memoir on Italian Ira^edv,^* that the old play by Da 
Uro^o must have been seen by the English dramatist. 

But thoi <dv not the exact source fiom which Shakespeare drew one 
of die eailic^t and most favouiite of his dramas, it this Italian story 
which has since suggested the ii^rovement that has been adopted 
on the stage at its close, where IRomeo does not expire before the 
icvival of JuUct Besides, its own dramatic interest and its language 
and character, at altogethei Such as to place it among the happiest 
specimens in th, ck|ss of pathetic novelJe. Still, its merits will be 
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* foand to consist, with very few exceptions, in the superior manner in 
which it has been treated, as there is too striking a coincidence between 
tlie worlis of Da Porto and of Massuccio to allow us to believe that 
the author of ‘^Giulietta” was not acquainted with the “ Mariotto ” and 
“ Giannozza ” of his predecessor. In most of the leading Circumstances, 
though not in the conclusion^ they are precisely similar. Luigi him- 
self, however, asserts that the story was related to him while serving 
as a soldier in Friuli, by one of hj| archers who usually attended him, 
to beguile the solitary rodd leading from GradisCn to Udino. But it 
IS ccitaiil that the same story had long before been familiar to the 
writers of various countries, wltcresoever it may have first taken its 
origin, whether derived in some connected chain of tradition from one 
source, Or, as is more probable, founded on a similar occurrence in 
different countries. It has been traced to a Greek romance, and was 
historically treated as a real event by Girolamo della Corte in hib> 
history of Verona. . It abo forms the ninth of the second part of 
Bnndcllo’s novels, borrowed from Luigi da Porto, where the event is 
said to have happened in the lime of Bartolommeo della Scala : this 
talc corresponds very nearly with the novel of “ Giulictta/' The same 
story passed into Fiance, where it is rclnlcd by Adrien Sevin of two 
Sclavonians residing in the Morea. Thus it was adopted imo the 
tiagic stones of Bclleforcst, and likewise into Paintcr^s Palace of 
Pleasuic.^' FVom its traditionary character, therefore, it is not impos- 
sible that Luigi da Porto may have heard it from the lips of one of 
his nichers, though this can h.irdly be reconciled with the numerous 
coincidences that cxi^c between his story and that of Massuccio. 

There are several other dramas besides Shakespeare’s “ Romeo 
and Juliet ” fotinded upon the same subject, Init none nearly so faith- 
ful to the simplicity and pathos of the original as found in the novels 
of Da Porto and Massuccio. If Shakespeare was unfortunate in not 
pieserving one of the most touching incidents in the catastrophe, it is 
a fault in him scnicelv perceptible, and amply compensated by such 
transcendent beauty of language and sentiment as appeals wiLli ii re- 
sistible force to the soul of the reader, leaving the plot, so essential 
to the success of other writers, with him only a secondary considera- 
tion. But in other dramatists, their departure from the truth and 
beauty of the story has been wilful, nor atoned for by those superior 
charms of sentiment and passion which lie scatte4*ecl with so piofusc 
a hand m the works of its English imitator. Two of these rival pro- 
rluctions are from the peps of Spanish dramatists, contemporary like- 
wise with Shakespeare ; one being wriiteti by tne prolific Lo})c de 
Vega, and the other by Fernando Roxas, which, of the txvo, Opproaclu s 
nearest to the English Romeo and Juliet.” But in Lope, the nnmcs> 
as well as the incidents are altered, and the tragic close is fumed into 
‘‘ a men^ meeting an<f a marriage sapetibned by the lady's friends'. 
The Spanish lover has the grave precaution not t6 swallow poison 
before visiting the tomb of the lady, and on her r^overy from her 
trance, he forthwith escorts hdr to a castle of her father’s, but seldom 
frequented by the aged gentleman. There, howler, preparing to 
celebrate a new marriage, he is somewhat surprisedvto meet xvith his 
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deceased daughter, and mistaking her for a spirit, he begins to deplore 
his former harshness to her, declaring how happy he should be could 
he now unite her to the object of her choice. The hero now comes 
forward ; and as soon as the father is fully satisfied of their corporeal 
existence, hejeonsents to their t^nlonJ^ apd the lovers, after enibracing 
each other, fall at his feet. 


THE NOVEt OF JULIET. 

At the period when Bartolommeo della Scala, a gende and accom- 
plished prince, presided over the destinies of our native place, a fine 
and beautiful tract of country, I frequently remember hearing my 
father say that there flourished two noble but rival families, whose 
exasperation against each other was carried to the utmost extreme. 
The name of one of these was the Cappelletti, that of the other the 
Montccchi ; and it is believed that the descendants of the latter fac- 
tion are now residing in Udino m the persons of Messer Niccolo and 
Messer Giovanni, who settled there by some strange chance undei 
the title of Monticoli of Verona. They would appear, however, to 
have retained little of their ancient splendour and reputation beyond 
their courteous manners and demeanour. And although, on perusing 
seveial ancient chronicles, I have met with the names ot the families, 
who arc mentioned as united in the same cause, J shall merely touch 
upon their history as it was told to me in the following words, without 
deviating fiom the original authority. 

Both families, we are told, were equally powerful and wealthy, 
abounding in friends and relatives, and highly favoured m Verona, 
undei the above-mentioned prince. Whether of a private or a public 
nature, the feud which arose between them was of a very ferocious and 
fatal character, vaiious partisans on both sides falling victims to its 
rage. Nor was it until weary of mutual wrongs, and awed by the ic- 
peated commands and entreaties of their prince, that they were induced 
to enter into such terms as to meet or to address each other peaceably 
without apprehension of further violence and bloodshed. But daily 
becoming more reconciled, it happened that a festival was to be given 
by Messer Antonio, the head of the house of the Cappelletti, a man 
of gay and joyous character, who made the most magnificent pre- 
parations to receive all the chief families in the city. At one of these 
assemblies there ome evening appeared a youth of the Montecchi 
family, who followed thither some lady whom lie was desirous, as loyers 
often are, of accompanying in person (np Jess than in, mind) upon 
such occasions of general festivity. He had a noble and command- 
ing person, with elegant and accomplished manners ; and he had no 
sooner wiuadrawn hh tnasi;, screening hhnsdif in the character of 
a wood-nymph^ than cveiy eye was tUmed with adtniraiion on his 
beauty, which appeared to surpass evm that of the most beautiful 
ladies present Fat he more especially attracted the attention of an 
only daughter (r Messer Antottipi whose charms bcith of mind and 
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person were unrivalled throughout the whole city, Such *was the 
impression she received at his appearance, that from the moment 
their eyes first met she found that she was tio longer mistress of her 
own feelings. She saw him retire into a distant part of the assembly, 
seldom coming forward either in the dance or in converse with others, 
bearing himseu like one who kept a jealous watch over some beloved 
object whom he would fain have^h^^ld aloof from the joyous scene. 
Such a thought struck a chill tO heart, as she had heard he was a 
youth of warm and animated manners. About the approach of mid- 
night, towards the conclusion of the ball, was struck up the dance of 
the torch, or of the hat, whichever we choose to call it, usually pio- 
posed with us before the breaking up of the feast Winle the company 
stand round in a circle, each dancer takes his lady, and the lady him, 
Changing partners as they please. As it went round, the noble youth 
was led out by a lady who chanced to place him near the enamoured 
daughter of Cappcllelti* On the other side of her stood a youth 
named Marcuccio Guercio, whose hand, ever cold to the touch, 
happened to come in contact with the fair lady’s palm ; and soon 
alter Romeo Montccchi, being on her left hand, took it in his, as 
was customary. On which the lady, anxious to hear his voice, said, 
“Welcome to my side, Messer Romeo and he, observing her eyes 
weie fixed upon his awaiting his reply, and delighted at the tone 
of her voice, returned, “ How ! am 1 indeed then welcome ? “ Yes, 

and I ought to thank you,” she rctufhed, smiling, “since my left 
hand is warmed by your touch, whilst that of Marcuccio ficezcs my 
right,” Assuming a little more confidence, Romeo again replied, “ If 
your hand, lady, feels the warmth of mine, my heart no less has kindled 
warm at your eyes.” A short bright smile was the only answer to 
this, except that in a lower tone, as fearful of being seen or heard, 
she half whispered back, “ I vow, O Roitieo, there is no lady here 
whom I think nearly so handsome as you seem to me.” Fascinated 
by her sweet address, Romeo, with still greater warmth, replied, 
“ Whatever I may be, I only wish you, sweet lady, to hold me ever 
at your service.” When the festival broke up, and Romeo had re- 
tired to his chamber, dwelling on the harsh usage of his former love, 
from whose eyes he had drunk softness niixed with too much scorn, 
he resolved to give his soul wholly, even to the f^iir foe of his father’s 
house. She, on the other hand, had thought of little else since she 
left him than of the supreme felicity she should enjoy in obtaining so 
noble a youth for her lord. Yet when she reverted to the deadly 
enmity which had so long reigned between the two houses, her fears 
overpowered the gentler feelings of her soul, nnd utiable wholly to 
suJxlue them, she inveighed against her own folly in the following 
woids : “Wretch lhat 1 am! what enchantment thus rirags me t 0 ‘ 
my ruin? Without hope or guide, O how sbflB I escape ? for Romeo 
loves me not. Alas ! he perhaps feels nothing but hatred against our 
house, and would perhaps only seek my shame. And^re it possible 
he should think df takmg me for his wedded wife^ my father would 
never consent to bestow my hand ” Then revolVin^.other feelings in 
her mind, she .flattered herself that their attachment might become 
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the me;ins of fujtber tcconciliatjon between the house:?, e\cn now 
wearied with their mutual feuds , and, ^‘Oh ' she exclaimed, “whit 
d blissiul means of chane^ing foes into relatives 1 ” tixcd in this 
resolve, she again met Romeo with eyes of softness and legaid 
Mutually amm itcd with equal ardour and adnnialion, the loved 
nna^x wa^ii fixed so deeply ui their imagination, that they could no 
longer lefrain fiom s< ein^ each other , and sometimes at the windo\^s 
and sometimes in the chuicb, they sought with avidity evtr> occasion 
to evpiess tlicir mutual passion tlirough their eyes, and neither of 
them seemed to enjoy lest out ot the presence of the beloved object 
l>ut chicH) Romeo, hied it the sight of her exquisite chums ind 
manneis, braved ill nsks foi the pleasuic of hiving her near him, 
ind he would frequently pass the greatest pait ot the ni ^ht aiouiid hei 
house, beneath hti vindous, or, scaling the walls, force his wiy to 
the b ilconv that comminded a view of hei elnmber, without th 
1 nowledge either of heiself 01 <thcis, and theic he would sit f i 
liOLiis, g izing ind listening his soul aw iv, cnamouicel of liei 1 )oks ind 
voice lie would afteiw luls thiow himself listlcssl) to sleep, r nc k 
ot leluining hqme, in the woods or in the louls Buionecvtnin 
IS love w mid ln\e it, the moon shmin ^ out moie biighth th in iisii li, 
the alventuious Romeo was discovered b> liis lid\, is ‘'he opened 
lli( eisement, on the bilcony Imiaining tint it mi lit bt some one 
eke, he letieated, when, catehinor a glimpse of his imilc, slie enil> 

( tiled to him, “ Wheiefore, O Romeo, come vou 1 i<-hcr? ^ “ It i-. il ( 
will of love theufoie do I comc,^M e leplied ‘ And if >011 =htuld 
be ft and here, Romeo, kniw you it will be sudd n dc th? ‘ io 
well 1 d ) dc 11 lady and 1 doubt not U will li ippen ?o smic ni at, 
if vtu leluse me vour aid 1 ut is 1 must it somt time die, whuevtr 
i in ly be, I would nthei )icld my brf iih heic as ru u >ou ts 1 dai 
w th whom I would ever choc sc to live, did lletveii and you consent 
lo whi( h woids the ltdy replied, ‘ believe me, Romeo, it is 11 )t 1 
WHO would foibid thee to icmiin honourabl) it my side, it is thou 
ind tlu cnmit> thou and thine beai us, ih it simd 1 etween us tw iii ’ 

‘ Yet e m I tiulv tver, Replied the )outh, “tbit the deirtst 1 > I 
li ive I mg indulged h is been to make you mine , and if vou hid equ il 
w jshes, on } ou alone it would 11 ^>1 to mike me for cvei > oius no li uni 
of mm, believe me, love, should sundei us again ’ On siymg tins, 
lluy qite I on fuithci meitis to meet iv,im, and convcise much longti 
line ftitine evening and they ictiied, full of eich other, to jcst 
Ihe noble iouth hiving frcc|uently in this wav held ippointmcnls 
with hci, one winter’s evening while the snow fell thick and fi^t ibout 
1 im, he exiled to licr trom the usual spot “Ah, Juliet, Juliet » how 
long will you see me thus linguishing m vam ^ Do you feci nothing 
foi me, who thiough these cold mghh, exposed to the stoimy weather, 
wait on the cold giouitd to behold vou “Alas ’ alas ’ I do indeed 
j itv >ou,’ returned a sweet voice, “ but what would >011 tint I should 
do? often hav(‘ I besought you to go away” “No, no,” returned 
Rf meo, “ nof away and thuefoic, gentle lady, deign to give me 
refuge m youi d,.ambci fiom these bitter winds.” lurning towaids 
him with a sf^ewhat scornful voice, the lady reproached him. 
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Romeo, I love you as much as it is possibk for woman to love ; 
therefore it is tliat you ask me this ; your worth has led me fuUher 
than 1 to "o. But, cruel as you arc, if you dream that you can 
enjoy my lovi- by lonj; prevailing suit in the tnannfer you imagine, lay 
such thoughts aside, for you deceive yourself, Montecchi. And as I 
Will no longer see you nightly perilling your life for me, I frankly tell 
you, Romeo, that if you please tb lake me as 1 am, I will joyfully 
become your wife, giving myself up wholly to your will, ready to follow 
you over the world wherever you may think best.” “ And ibis,’^ re- 
jihccl the gentle youth, “is all I have so long wished ; now then let it 
he done!’' “So let it be, even as you will,” cried Juliet; “only 
permii the Friar Lorenzo da San Francesco, my confessor, first to knit 
our hands, if } ou wish me wholly and happily to become yours.” “ Am 
I to suppose, then, that Friar Lorenzo, my love, is acquainted with the 
secret of your breast?” “Yes, Romeo,” returned Juliet, “and he uill 
])c rciuly to giant tib what we request of him ; ” and here, having fixed 
i:])(>ii llie ]>roper measuics, they again look leave of each other. 

'J he iiiar, vvho belonged to the minor order of Osservnn/a, was a 
A cry learned man, well skilled no less in natural than m mar;iail arts, 
ami was extremely intimate with Romeo, m w’hom he had tound it 
mcQSsary to confide on an occasion m which he might otherwise have 
InilcUed his Imputation, which he was very desirous of maintaining 
w ith the vulgdi. lie had fixed upon Romeo in his emergency, as the 
most brave <ind prudent gentleman he khew to trust watli the affair 
lie had in liand. 'I'o him only he unbosomed his whole soul ; and 
Romeo, having now lecoursc to Inm in his turn, acquainted him with 
his resolution of making the lovely dnuglitcr of MesSer Antonio as 
quickly as pos‘=;ible his wedded wife, and that they had together fixed 
iiliou inm as the secret insttuincnt and witness oi their nuptuUs, and 
altervvardi> as the medium of their reconciliation with her father. 

The fiiar immediately signified his consent no less because he ven- 
tuied not to oppose or disoblige the lover, than because he believed 
it might lie attended with happy results ; in which case he would be 
likely to derive great honour from the heads of both houses, as the 
means-of their reconciliation, In the meanwhile, it being the season 
of Lent, the fair Juliet, under semblance of going to confession, sought 
the residence of Fnar Francesco, and having entered into one of the 
confcssiomds made use of by the monks, she inquired for Loicnzo, wdio, 
healing her voice, led her along after Romeo into the convent. Then 
closing the doors of the conk'ssional, he lemoved an iron grate which 
had hitherto separated her fiom her lover, saying, “I have been 
always glad to sec you, my daughter ; but you will now be far dearer 
to me than ever if you wish to receive Messer Romeo here as your 
husband.” To tvhich Juliet answered that there was nothing she so 
much wished ns that she might lawfully become his wife, and that 
she had thCrcfoie hastened thither, in order that before Heaven and 
him she might talcc tliqse vow^s which love and hotioiu^’quired, and 
winch the friar must witness, as licr trust in him was 

Then in the presence of the priest, who performok the ceremony 
under the sefd of confession, Komto espoused the fair yoiing Juliet ; and 

]\i 
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having concluded howr they were to meet each other again at night, 
exdianging a single kiss, they look leave of the friar, who remained 
in the confessional awaiting the arrival of penitents. Having thus 
secretly obtained the object of their wishes, the youthful Romeo and his 
bride for many days aijoyed the most unalloyed felicity, hoping at 
the same time for a favourable occasion to become reconciled to her 
father, in acquainting him with their marriage. But Fortune, as if 
envious of their supreme happiness, just ^t this time revived the old 
deadly feud between the houses in such a way, that in a few days, 
neither of them wishing to yield to the otb^r, the Montecchi and the 
Cappelletti meeting together, from words proceeded to blows. Desirous 
to avoid giving any mortal hurts to his sweet wife^s relatives, Romeo 
had the sorrow of beholding his own party either wounded or diiven 
from the streets, and incensed with passion against I'ebaldo Cappel- 
letti, the most formidable of his adversaries, he struck him dead at 
his feet with a single blow, and put his companions to flight, terrified 
at the loss of their chief. The homicide had been witnessed by too 
many to remain long a secret, and the complaint being brought before 
the prince, the Cappelletti threw the blame exclusively on Romeo, who 
was sentenced by the counciHo perpetual banishment from Verona. 
It is easier for those who truly Ipve to imagine than it is hcic to 
desciibe, the sensations of the young bride on receiving these tidings. 
She wept long and bitterly, refusing to hear any consolation ; and her 
grief was deepened by the reflection that she Could shaie it with no 
one. Romeo, on the other hand, regietted leaving lus country on 
hei account alone, and resolving to take a sorrow'ml farewell of the 
object of all his soul’s wishes, he h.id again recoulse to the absistance 
of the friar, who despatched a faithful follower of Romeo’s father to 
appiise his wife of the tjme and place of meeting, and lliithei she 
eagerly repaired. Retiring together into the confessional, they there 
wept bitterly over their misfortune. The young bride at length, 
checking her tears, exclaimed in an accent of despair, I cannot 
bear to live 1 What will my life be without you ? Oh, let me fly 
with you ; wherever you go I will follow, a faithiul and loving servant. 
I will cast these long tresses away, ahd by none shall you be served 
so well, so truly, as by me.” No, never let it be said,” replied Romeo, 
“ that you accompanied me in other guise than in that of a cherished 
and honoured bride. Yet were it not that I feel assured that our 
affairs will soon improve) and that the strife between our two families 
will very shortly cease, indeed I could not bear, my love, to leave you, 
We shsdl Hot long be divided, and my thoughts, stveet Juliet, will be 
ever with you. And should we not be quickly restored to each other, 
it will then be time to fix how we are to meet again.” So, after having 
wept and embraced eaclt other again and again, they tore themselves 
asunder, his wife entreating that ne would remain as near her as pos* 
siblc, and by no means go so far as Rome or Florence. 

After con^^ding himself for sdlt^ time in the monastery of Friar 
Loienzo, Romeo set out more dead than alive for Mantua, but not 
before he had /(greed with the servant of the lady that he was to be 
informed^ through the friar, of every particular that might occur during 
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hi's absence ; and he further instructed the servant, as he valued his 
protection and rewards, to obey his wife in the minutest things which 
she might require of him. After} her husband had departed, she gave 
herself up a prey to the deepest grief, a grief so incessant as to leave 
its traces on her beauty, ^anej attract the attention of her mother. 
She tenderly loved her daughter, and affectionately inquiring into the 
cause of her affliction, she merely ^ received vague excuses in reply. 

But you are always id tears, my daughter, she continued ; what is 
it that can affect you thus ? Tell me, for you are dear to me as my own 
life, and if it depend upon me, you shall no longer weep.” Then 
imagining that her daughter might probably wish to bestow her hand 
in marriage, yet be afraid of avowing her wishes, she determined to 
speak to her husband on the subject ; and thus, in the hope of pro- 
moting her health and happiness, she pursued the very means that 
led to her destruction. 

She informed Messer Antonio that she had observed, for many 
(lays ])<ist, that something was preying on their daughter’s mind, that 
she was no longer like the same creature, and that although she had 
used every means to obtain her confidence as tp the source of her 
affliction, it had been all in vain. She then urged her suspicions that 
Juliet perhaps wished to marry, but that, like a discreet girl as she 
certainly was, she was averse to declare her feelings. “So I think, 
MesbCi Antonio, we had better without *more delay make choice for 
our daughter of a noble husband. Juliet has already completed her 
eighteenth year, on St. Euphemia’s Day ; and when they have 
advanced much beyond this period, the beauty of women, so far from 
improving, is rather 011 the wane. Besides,” continued hei mother, 
“it IS not well to keep girls too long at home, though our Juliet has 
rdways been an excellent child. I am aware you have already fixed 
upon her dower, and we have nothing to do but to select a proper 
object for her love.” Messer Antonio agreed with his lady, and highly 
commended the virtues and the prudence of his daughter." Not many 
days afterwards they proposed and entered into a treaty of mai riage 
between the Count of Lodi one and their daughter. When it was on 
the point of being coticUided, the lady, hoping to surprise her daughter 
with the agreeable tidings, bade her now rejoice, for that in a very few 
days she would be happily settled in marriage with a noble youth, and 
that she must no lojiger grieve, for it would take place with her father’s 
consent and that of all her fiifends. 

On hearing these words, Juliet burst into a flood of tears, while her 
mother endeavoured to console her with the hope of being happily 
settled in life within Course of eight days. “ You will then become 
the wife of Count Lodrone ; nay, do not weep, for it is really true : 
will you not be happy, Juliet, then?” “No, no, my dear mother, I 
shall never be happy.” “Then what can ht the matter with you? 
What do you want? Only tell me; I wjll do anything* you wish.” 
“ Then I would wish to dje, mother ; nothing else isHsft me now.” 
Her mother then first became aware that she was victim of some 
deep-seated passion, and saying little more, she 1 ^ her, In the 
evening she related to her husband what had ppss^d, at which he 
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testified displeasure, saying that it would be necessary to have 
the affair examined into bcfoie venturing to piocced furthci vith the 
Count And fearful lest any blame mij’ht attach to his familv, he 
soon aftci sent foi Juliet, with the intention of consulting her on the 
proposed maiiiage “ It is iny wish, my dear Juliet, to foim an 
honomable connection foi you in maiiiage Will you be satisfied 
with it^” Aftei remaining silent for some mefmonts, his daughtei 
leplied, “ No, dear father, I cannot be satisfied Am I to suppose, 
then, that you wish to talce the veil, daughter? ^ “Indeed I know 

not what” and with these woids out gushed a Hood of bitur 

tears “ But this I know,” returned her fatliei, “you shall give \oui 
hind to Count Lodronc, and thcicfore tiouble youiself no fuithei ' 
“ Novel, ne\er ^ ” cried Juliet, still weeping bitterly Ou this 
Antonio threatened hei with bis heaviest clispleasuie did she agiin 
venture to dispute Ins will, commanding her immediately to leveil 
the cause of hei unhappiness And when he (ould obtain no other 
reply thin sobs and teais, he quitted the apartment in a violent 
passion, unible to penetiate into her motives, It tvipg her with lici 
mother alone The wutched biide hid alieady acquainted the 
sei\ int intiusted with then secict, whose n ime was Ihctio, with 
everything which had passed between htisclf and hei puents t iking 
him to witness that she would sooner die than become the wife of ni\ 
lord but Romeo And this the good Piglro had cxrelullv eonveyed 
through the fiiar to the eais of the banished mai , ^ho had written to 
hei, cncouia^ing her to peiseveic, and by no mr ins to btti ly the 
senet of their love, as he was then taking measincs, within less than 
ten dxvs, to bear hei fiom her fithcP:> house Mcsscr Antonio and 
his lidy Giovanni being unable m the meanwhile, eithci by ihieils 
01 kindness, to discover their diugliters objections to the inaungc, 
01 whether she was attached to anothei, detcimmcd to ptosccuU tluir 
design “Weep no moie, girl/’ ciicd her mother, “for miirud \ou 
shnll be, though you wcip to take one of the Montecchi bv the hind, 
which I am suie you will nevei be compelled to do Ticsh sobs and 
tears at these words burst fiom the poor gul, which only send to 
hasten the picpaiations foi their daughters nuptnls Hci ck'.pair 
was terrible when she heard the day named, and calling upon death to 
save her, she lU'^hed out of her chambei, and repairing ns fist as 
possible to the convent of the friar, m whom, next to I'vomco, she 
ti listed, and from whom, she had received tidings of hci husband, she 
levealcd to him the eiuse of lur inguish, often interniuted by hci 
te ns She then conjuicd huji, by the friendship and obligations which 
he owed to Romeo, to »as^t hci in this her uttei need “Alas' ot 
what uss-^aa^ replied the fiiar, “ when your two houses are even 
r»e\v so violently opposed to each other “But 1 know, fathei, that 
you are a learned and experienced njan, and you can assist me in 
many ways if you please. If you should refuse me eveiythmg else, at 
Icist, howev^** grant me this. My nuptials are even now prepanng 
in my father’s pa’ace , he is now gone out of the city to give oiders at 
the villa on lh<i^ Mantuan road, whither they are about to carry me, 
that I may there be compelled to receive the Count, without a chance 
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of opposition, as he is to meet me on my arrival at the place. Give 
me, therefore, poison, to free me at once from the <,Tief and shame of 
exposing the wife of Komeo to such a scene. Give me poison, or I 
will myself plunge a dagger into my bosom T' 

The friar, on hearing those desperate intentions, and aware how 
deeply he was implicated with Romeo, who might become his wolst 
enemy were he not in some way tb obviate (he danger, turning to 
Juliet, said, Yoil know, my daughter, that I confess a great portion 
of the people here, and am respected by all, no testament, no recon- 
ciliation taking place without my roediatibn. I am therefore careful 
of giving rise to any suspicions which might affect me, and should 
especially wish to conceal my interference in an affair like the present. 
1 would not incur such a scandal for all the treasure in the world. 
Hut, as I am attached both to yourself and Komeo, I will exert myself 
in >our favour in such .i way as I believe no one ever before did. 
You must first, however, take a vow that yon will nev^r betray to 
others the secret I now intrust you with,” Speak, speak boldly, 
father,” ciicd Juliet, ‘^and give me the poison, for I yill inform nobody.” 
‘‘ I will give you no poison,” returned the friar ; young and licautiful 
a'l you arc, it would be toO deep a sin. Hut if you posse.ss coinage 
to execute wdiat I shall propose, I trust I may be able to deliver you 
safely into the hands of Romeo. You .ne aware that the family vault 
of the C'appcllclti lies beyond this church in the cemetery of our con- 
\cnt. Now 1 will give you a certain powder, which, when you have 
taken it, will throw you into a deep slumber of eight and forty hours, 
and during that time you will be to all appearance dead, not even the 
most skilful pliysicians being able to detect a spark of life remaining. 
In this btiilo you will be interred in the vault of the Cappclletli, and at 
a lilt mg season | vVill be in readiness to take you away, and biing )ou 
to my own cell, w'hcic you can stay until I go, which w'ill not be long, 
to the chapter j after which, disguised in a monUs dress» 1 will bear 
you myself to your husband. Hut toll me, ate you not afraid of 1 icing 
neat the corpse of i'cbaldo, your cousin, so recently interred in the 
same place ? ” With seicne and joyful looks the young bndc returned, 
*^No, father ; for if by such means I can ever icach my Romeo, 1 
wmuld lace not this alone, but the terrors of hell itself.” “ This is well ; 
let it be done,” cried the friar ; but first write with your own hand 
an exact account of the whole afTtiir to Romeo, lest by any mischance, 
supposing you dead, he may be impelled by his despair to do some 
desperate deed ; for X am sure hq is passionately attached to > ou. 
Tlierc arc always some of my brethren w^ho have occasion to go to 
Mantua, where your hud>and rcside.s ; let me have your letter lo him, 
and I will send it by a faithful tncascngcr.” 

Having said this, the good monk, without the interference of uho'-'c 
holy order we find no matters of importance transacted, leaving the 
1 idy in the confessional, returned to his cdl^ but sqpn came back 
bunging a small vase with the powdet in it, saying, Drink this, 
mixed with simple water, about midnight, and fear In two hours 
after it will begin tp take effect, and 1 doubt not but our design will 
be crowned wdth success. But haste, and forget not to^write the letter, 
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as I have directed you, to Komeo, for it is of great importance.” 
Securing the powder, the fair bride hastened joyfully liome to her 
mother, saying, “Truly, dear mother, Friar Lorenzo is one of the 
best confessors in the world. He has so kindly advised me that I am 
quite recovered from my late unhappiness/' Overjoyed on perceiving 
her daughter's cheerfulness, the Lady Clovanna replied, “ And you 
shall return his kindness, my dear girl, with interest j his poor brethren 
shall never be in want of alms/' Juliet's recovered spirits now ban- 
ished every suspicion from the mind of* her parents of her previous 
attachment to another, and they believed that some unhappy incident 
had given rise to the sti'ange and melancholy disposition they had 
obsci ved. They would now have been glad to withdraw their promise 
of bestowing Iier hand upon the Count, but they had already proceeded 
so far that they could not, without much difficulty* retreat. Her 
lover was desirous that some one of his friends should see her ; and 
her mother, Lady Giovanna, being somewhat delicate in her health, 
it was resolved that her daughter, accompanied by two of her aunt^. 
should be carried to the villa at a short distance from the city- a stej) 
to which she made no opposition. She accordingly went ; and imagin- 
ing that her father would immediately on her arrival insist upon the 
marriage, she look care to secuic the powdei given to her by the fnar. 
At the approach of midnight, calling one of her favouiite mauls, 
biought up with her from her childhood, she rc(jue'*ted her to bung lici 
a glass of water, observing that she fell very thirsty ; and as she drank 
it 111 the presence of the maid and one of her aunt.*?, she exclaimed that 
her father should never bestow her hand upon the Count against her o\\ n 
consent. These simple women, though they had observed lioi throw 
the powder into the water, which she said was to refresh her, suspected 
nothing further and went to rest. When the servant had retired with 
the light, hci* young mistress rose from her bed, diesscd hcibclf, and 
again lay down, composing her decent limbs as if she were never 
more to rise, with her hands crossed upon her breast, awaiting the 
dicaded result. In little more than two hours she lay to all appeaiance 
dead, and in this state she was discovered the next morning. The 
maid and her aunt, unable to awake her, feeling that she was already 
quite cold, and recollecting the powder, the strange expressions she 
had used, and, above all, seeing her dressed, began to scream aloud, 
supposing her to have poisoned herself. On this, the cries of her own 
maid, who loved her, were terrible. “True, too true, dear lady : you 
said that your father should never marry you against your will. Alas ! 
you asked me for the very water w^hich was to occasion your death. 
Wretch that I am ! And have you indeed left mcr and left me thus ? 
With my own hands I gave you the fatal cup, which, with yours, will 
have caused the death of your father, your mother, and us all. Ah ! 
why did you not take me with you, who have always so dearly loved 
you in life?” ^^d saying this she threw herself by the side of her 
young mistrefe, cmbiacjng her cold form. Messer Antonio, hearing 
a violent uproar/naslened, trembling, to ascertain the cause, and the 
first object he beheld was his daughter stretched out in her chamber 
a corpse. Although he believed her gone beyond recovery, when he 
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heard what she had drunk, he immediately sent to Verona for a very 
experienced physician, who having carefully observed and examined 
his daughter, declared that she had died of the effects of the poison 
more than six hours before- 

The wretched father^ on hearing his worst fears confirmed, was over- 
whelmed with grief ; and the s.ime tidings reaching the distracted 
mother, suddenly deprived her of ail consciousness* When she was 
at length restored, sne tore her hair^ and calling upon her daughter's 
name, filled the air with her shrieks. **She is gone ! the only sweet 
solace of my aged days. Cruel, cruel 1 thou hast left me without even 
giving thy poor mother a last farewell ! At least 1 might have drunk 
thy last words and sighs, and closed thine eyes xn peace. Let my 
women come about me, let them as$ist me, that I may die ! if they 
have any pity left, they will kill me ; far better feo to die- than of a 
lingering deathjof grief* O God 1 in Tby infinite mercy take me away, 
for my life will be a burden to me now 1 '' Her women then came 
round her, and bore her to the couch, still weeping, and refusing all 
the consolation they could offer to her* The body of Juliet was in the 
meantime carried to Verona, and consigned with extraordinary cere- 
monies, amidst the lamentations of a numerous train of friends and 
relatives, to the vault in the cemetery of San Francesco, where the 
last rites to the dead were discharged. 

The friar having occasion to be absent from the city, had, according 
to his promise, confided Juliet’s letter to Romeo to the hands of one 
of his brethren going to Mantua. On arriving, he called several times 
at the house without having the good fortune to meet with Romeo, 
and umvilling to trust such a letter to others, he retained it in his own 
hands, until Pietro, hearing of the death of Juliet, and not finding the 
friar in the city, resolved to bear the unhappy tidings to his master. 
He ai rived in Mantua the following night, and meeting with Romeo, 
who had not yet received the letter from the priest, he related to him, 
with tears in his eyes, the death of his young bride, whose burial he 
had himself witnessed. The hue of death stole over the features of 
Romeo as he proceeded with the sad story ; and, drawing his swoicl, 
he was about to stab himself oti the spot, had he not ht-en prevented 
by force. “ It is well,” he cried, “but 1 shall not long survive the lady 
of my soul, whom I valued more than life \ O Juliet, Juliet 1 it is thy 
husband who doomed thee to death ! I came not, as I promised, to 
bear thee from thy cruel father, whilst thou, to preserve thy sweet faith 
unbroken, hast died for me ; and shall 1, through fear of death, sur- 
vive alone ? No, this shall never be ! Then, throwing a dark cloak 
which he wore over Pietro's shoulders, he cried, “ Away, away ! leave 
me ! ” Romeo closed the doors after him, and prefening every other 
evil to that of life, only considered the best manner of getting nd of it. 
At last he assumed the dress of a peasant, and taking out a species of 
poison 'Which he had always carried with him, to^isc in case of 
emergency, he placed it under the sleeve of his coat^and immediately 
set out on his return to Verona. Tourneying o' with wild and 
melancholy thoughts, he now deified nis f^tc, hoping to fall by the 
hands of justice, or to lay himself down in the vault Hy the side of her 
he loved and die. 
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In this resolution, on the evening of the following day aftei her 
interment, he arrived at Verona A\ithout being discovered by any one. 
The same night, as soon as the city became hushech he resorted to 
the convent of the Frati Minoii, \Uierc the tombs of the Capp>.llctti 
lay. The church was situated m the Cittadelln, wheie the monks, at 
that time resided, although, for some reason, they have since left it for 
the suburb of San Zeno, now called Santo Bernardino, and the Citta- 
deila was formeily, indeed, inhabited by San Francesco himself. Near 
the outer walls of this place there were then placed a number of laige 
monuments such as we see round many churches* and beneath one of 
these was the ancient sepulcdire of all the Cappelletti, in which the 
beautiful biide then lay. Komeo approaching near not long after 
midnight, and possessing great strength, icmoved the heavy covenng 
byfoicc, and with some wooden stalies which he had brought with 
him, he pioppcd it up to pre\ cut it fioin closing again until he wished it ; 
and he then entered the tomb and replaced the covering. The lamp 
he carried cast a lurid light around, wl.ilc Ins eyes wanckred in scairli 
of the loved object, winch, bur'.ling open the living tomb, he quickl\ 
found. He beheld the fcatuies ol the beamiful Juliet nownnngkd 
with a heap of lifeless dust and bones, on wdnch a sudtlcn tide of 
soriow sprung into liis ewes, and amidst bitter sobs he thus spoke: 
“O eyes, wdnch while oui lo^LS to lka\en v\tie dtar, shone swculy 
upon mine 1 O sweeter mouth, a thousand and \ thousand tiuKs so 
fondly kissed by me alone, and rich in honeyed woi Is ! 0 bosom, in 

wdnch my whole heart lay ticMsured up, alas ! all elo.>cd and mule and 
cold I find yc now ! IMy hapless wife, what hath love done for tin e, 
but led thee hither? And wliy so soon two wrelthcd lovers perish.'' 
I had not looked for this when hope and passion first whi-^pticd ot 
other things. But I have lued to witness even this ! and he pressed 
his lips to her mouth and bosom, mingling his kisses with his lean. 

Walls of the* dcadT^ he cued, “why fall yt* not around me and eniau 
me into dust? Yet, as death is in the powrer of all, it is a despicible 
thing to wish yet fear it too.'' Then taking out the poison fioiii 
iindei his vest, he thus continued ; “ By whai strange fatality am I 
brought to die in the sepulchre of my enemies, some of whom this 
hand hath slain ? But as it is pleasant to die near those we lo\e, now, 
my beloved, let me die !” Then seizing the fatal vial, he poured its 
whole contents into his frame, and calclimg the fair body of Juliet in 
his arms m a wild embrace, “ Still so sweet,” he cried, “ deai limbs, 
mine, only mine And jf yet thy puic spirit live* my Juliet, let it look 
fiom its seat of bliss to witness and forgive my cruel death ; as I coulil 
not delighted live with thee, it is not forbidden me with thee to die ; ’ 
and winding his arms about hci, he awaited his final doom. The 
hour was now arrived when, the vital powers of the sluinbenng lady 
1 eviving, and subduing the icy coldness of the poison, she would awake. 
Thus straitly fylded in the last embraces of Homeo, she suddenly 
recoveied her^'senses, and uttering a dfeep sigh, she cried, “Alas ! 
where am 1 ? in ^rhose arms, whose kisses ? Oh, unbind me, wretch 
that I am ! Base friar, is it thus you keep your word to Komeo, 
thus lead me to^his arms?^^ Oreat was her husband’s surpiise to 
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feel Juliet alive in his embrace. Recalling the idea of Pygmalion, 
“Do you know me, sweet; wife ? " he ciied. ‘‘It is your love, > our 
Romeo, hither come to die with you. I come alone and secretly 
from Mantua to find your place of lest/^ FirySing hersdf within 
the sepulchre and in the arms of Romeo, Juliet would not at first 
give credit to her senses ; but> springing out of his arms, gazed a 
moment eagerly on his face, and the next fell on his neck with a tor- 
rent of tears and kisses. “ O Romeo, Romeo ! what madness brings 
you hither ? Were not my letters which 1 sent you by the friar enough 
to tell you of my feigned death, and that I should shortly be restored 
to you.^'^ The wretched youth, aware of the whole calamity, then 
gave loose to his despair. “ Beyond all other griefs that lovers evei 
boie, Romeo, thy lot has been ! My life, my s6ul, I never had thv 
letters ! ” And he tokl her the piteous tale winch he had heaid Aom 
the lips of her servant, and that, concluding she was dead, lie had 
hastened to keep her company, and had already drunk the deadly 
draught. At these last words, his unhappy bride, uttering a \Mld 
bcrcani, began to beat her breast and tear her hair, and then m a state 
of distraction she threw herself by tlie side of Romeo, already lying 
on the giound, and pouring ovu him a deluge of tear^,, imprinted her 
Kiat kibscs on his lips. All pale and nembling, she cned, ‘“Oh, my 
Romeo ! will you die in my sight, and I too the occasion of your 
death.? Musi I live even a moment gfter jou? Ah, would that 1 
could give my lile for >ours ! Would that I alone might die ! '* In a 
faint and dying tone Jiei husband replied, “ If my love and uuih were 
evei dear to you, iny Juliet, li\c, for my sake live \ ioi it sweet to 
know that you will then be often thinking of him tvho now dies for 
you, with his eyes still fixed on yours.’^ “ Die ! yes ! you die foi the 
death which lu me was only feigned ! What, therefore, should I do for 
this your real, cruel death ? I only grieve that I have no means 01 
accompanying you, and hate myself that I iiUHt linger on cauh till I 
obtain them. But it shall not be long before the wretch who caused 
your death shall follow you ; ” and uttering these words with pain, 
she swooned away upon his body. On again reviving, she fell she 
tvas catching the last breath, which now came thick and fast, from tlie 
breast of her husband. 

Fiiar Lorenzo, in the meanwhile, aware of the supposed death and 
of the interment>o£ Juliet, and knowing that the termination of her 
slumber was near, proceeded with a faithful companion about an 
hour before sunrise to the monument. On approaching the place, he 
hoard her sobs ^nd cries, and saw the light of a lamp through an 
aperture in the sepulchre. Surprised at this, he imagined that Juliet 
must have secreted the light in the monument, and awaking and fiiid- 
ing no one there, bad thus began to weep nnd bewail herself. But on 
opening the sepulchre with the help of his companion, he beheld the 
weeping and distracted Juliet Uhlding her dying husband in her arms, 
on which he immediately said, What I did you* thTL^ik, my daughter, 
I should leave you here to die To which she ^nly answered with 
another burst of sorrow, “No! away! I only fear lest I should b^ 
made to hve. Away, and close our sepulchre o/cr our heads , heie 
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let me die Or, in the name of pity, lend me a dagger, that I may 
stiilce It into my bosom and escape from my ivoes. Ah, cruel father ! 
well hast thou fulfilled thy promise, well delivered to Romeo his letters, 
and y^cd me, and borne me safely to him • See, he is lying dead m 
my arms ; and ^he repeated the fe.Ul tale. Thunderstruck at these 
wolds, the fnai gassed upon the dying Romeo, exclaiming uith lion oi, 

My mend, my Romeo I alas 1 what chance hath torn thee fiom us ? 
Thy Juliet calls thee, Romeo, look up and hope. Thou ait lying m 
her beaut^us bosoin and wilt not speak.” On hearing her loved 
name, he raised his languid eyes, heavy with death, and fi\uig them 
on her foi a short spate, closed them again. The next moment, turn- 
ing himself lound upon his face in a last stiuggiO, he expired. 

Thus wretchedly fell the noble youth, long lamented ovei by his fair 
bride, till, on the approach of day, the fiiar tenderly inquiied what 
she would wisli to do “ To be left to die whei e I am,” u as the 
leply. “Do not, dau^itcr, say this, but come with me ; for though I 
scarcely know m what ua> to piocccd, I can perhaps fmd me ms of 
obtaining a refuge lor you in some monasieiy, where you may addicss 
yoiu piayeis to Heaven for > our own and foryom husband^s sake ” 
“I desuc you to do iiothmc foi mt,” replied Juliet, “except thio 
one thing, uhich I tiust, fm the snke of his memoiy,” pointing to the 
body of Romeo, “you uili do. Ne^cr breathe a syllable to any one 
living of oui unhappy death, that our bodies ma> ^-ost here togcthci 
foi evci 111 peace. And should oui sad loves come t( i ght, I pray you 
will beseech both oui parents to peiipit our remains to continue 
mingled together in this sepulchre, as in love and ui death weic 
still one” Then turning again towaids the body of Romeo, whose 
head she held sustained upon hei lap, and whose eyes she had just 
closed, bathing his cold features with her teais, she addicssed him as 
if he had been m life : “What shall I now do, my deal loid, since you 
have deserted me ? hat cm 1 do but follow you ^ foi nothing else 
IS left me , death itself shall not keep me from }ou ” Having said 
this, and feeling the/uU weight of her irreparable loss m the death of 
Jier noble husband, lesolute to die, she diew in hei bieath, and retain 
ing It foi some tiinej suddenly uttered a loud shriek and ItU dead 
hci lover's side The fuar, peiceivmg that she was indeed dead, uas 
seized with such a degree of terror and surprise, that, unable to come 
to any lesolution, he sat down with his companion in the sepulchie 
bewailing the destiny of the lovers. At this time some Of the ofliceis 
of the police, being in seaich of a notorious robber, aruved at the 
spot, and perceiving a light and the sound of voices, tney straightway 
ran to the place, and seizing upon the priests, inquired into then 
busmess Fnat Lpr^nzo, recognising some of these men, was over- 
poweied with shame and fear; but assuming a lofty voice, exclaimed, 
“Lack, sirs, I am not tlie man you take me for. What}ou are in 
want of you must search for elseivhere^^^ Theii conductor then came 
forward, saying, ♦ ' We wish to be informed why the monument of the 
Cappelletti is thus jfnolated by night; when yoting lady of the family 
has been so lecentiy interred here^ And were I not acquainted with 
^ our excellent chajiacter, Friar Lorenzo, I should say you had come 
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hither to despoil the dead/* The priests having extinguished the 
lamp, then replied, “We shall not render an account of our business 
to you ; it is not your affair." That is true," replied the other ; “ but 
1 must report it to the Prince." The friar, with 'a feeling of despair, 
then cried out, “ Say what yop please ; ” and tlosing up the entrance 
into the tomb, he went into the cnurch with his companion. 

Tlie morning was somewhat advanced when the friars disengaged 
themselves from the officers, one of 'whom soon related to the Cappei- 
loui the whole of this strange affair. They, knowing that Friar Lorenzo 
had been very intimate with Romeo, brought him before the Prince, 
entreating, that if theie were no other means, h^ might be compelled by 
torture to confers his reason for opening the sepulchre of the Cappel- 
lettL The Prince having placed him under a strict guard, proceeded 
to interrogate him wherefore he had visited the tomb of the Cappelletti, 
as he w'as resolved to discover the tiuth. “I will confess everything 
very freely,’* exclaimed the friar. “ 1 was the confessor of the daughter 
of Messer Antonio, lately deceased in so very strange a manner, I loved 
her for her worth, and being compelled to be absent at the time of hei 
interment, 1 went to offer up certain prayers over her remains, which 
when nine times repeated by my beads, have power to liberate her 
spirit from the pangs of purgatory. And because few appreciate or 
understand such matters, the wretches assert that I went there for the 
purpose of despoiling the body. But I ti’ust I am better known. This 
poor gown and girdle are enough for me, and I would not take a mitc 
fiom all the treasures of the earth, much less the shrouds of the dc- 
])artcd. They do me great wrong to suspect me of this crime." The 
Prince would^have been satisfied with this explanation, had it not been 
for the interference of other monks, who, jealous of the friar, and heai ing 
that he had been found in the monument, examined further, and found 
the dead body of Romeo, a fact which was immediately made known 
to the Prince while still speaking to the friar* This appeared incre- 
dible to every one present, and excited the utmost amazement through 
the city. The friar, then aware that it would be in vain further to 
conceal his knowledge of the affair, fell at the feet of his Excellency, 
crying, “ Pardon, oh pardon, most noble Prince ! I have said what is 
not truth, yet neither for any evil purpose nor for love of gain have 1 
said it, but to preserve my faith entire, which 1 promised to two 
deceased and unhappy lovers.** On this the fxiar was compelled to 
repeat the whole of the preceding tale. The Prince, moved ^mosl to 
tears as he listened, set out with a vast train of people to the monu- 
ment of the family, and having ordered the bodies of the lovers to be 
placed in the Cl^ch of San Francesco, he summoned their fathers 
and friends to attend. There wns now a fresh burst of sorrow spring- 
ing from a double source. Although the parties had been the bitterest 
enemies, they embraced one another in tehrs, and the 'Scene before 
them suddenly wrought change in their hearts imd feelings which 
neither the threats of their Prince nor the <^ayers‘of their friends had 
been able to accomplish* Their hatted became extinguished in the 
mingled blood of their unhappy children. , A noble monument was 
erected to their memory, on which was insdib^d th| occasion of their 
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death, and their bodies were entombed together with great splendour 
and .solemnity, and w’ept over no less by their friends and relatives 
than by the whole af3icted city. Such a fearful close had the loves of 
Homeo and Juliet, such as you have heaid, and as it was i elated to 
me by Pellegrino da Verona. 

But whither art thou now fled, sweet piety and faith irv woman ? 
What living instance could we boast of that truth, proved unto death, 
shown by Juliet tp her Romeo } C^n it be tbsit her piaises shall not 
soon be sung by the most eloquent and gifted tongues ? IJow many 
aic there, who^ in tliese times, instead of falling by the side of their 
departed lovers, would have turned their thoughts only to obtaining 
others ? For if I now behold them capable, against every obligation 
of fidelity and true service, of i ejecting those who once wei% deai to 
them, when they become oppicsscd by Fortufle, what are we to believe 
their conduct would be aftei their death ? Unfoitunate are the iovcis 
of this age, who can nevci flatter themselves, either by long devoted 
service, or by yielding up their very lives, that their ladies will consent 
to die with tiiera. They aie rather, on the other hand, assured Unit 
they are no further objects of icgard than inasmuch they devote 
themstlvts altogether to the good- will and pleasure of their ladies. 
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Tins writer is chiefly distinguished in the literary annals of his country 
by his critical and philosophical labours, though, like Machiavelli, he 
acquired no little reputation by the production ot a single novel, which 
attracted the regard and admiration of his contemporaries. It was 
esteemed by the author^S Italian friends and contemporaries, from the 
nobleness and the beauty of its sentiments, as a somewhat sin^lar 
exception to the usual tenor of the Italian novels, more especially of 
such as turn upon the attachment Of lovers. For a similar reason, 
perhaps, it has been well entitled, ‘‘ A very raie instance of magna- 
nimity and courtesy that took place between two noble gentlemen of 
Sienna ; with a very interesting disputation upon the same between 
three young ladies who heard it related. It we ouglit to form our 
estimate rather from merit than from number, this writer will be found 
justly entitled to mnk among the more select novelists of his age. He 
sprung from the noble fanrity of the Lapmi in Sienna, tracing its origin 
to IMontalcino, a city of the Siennese tcrritoiics, and he is vaiiously 
mentioned under the names of Illicini, Olheino, or Licinio. Very few 
paiticulars of his life have been handed down to us, such notices as we 
meet with m Ugiirgieri being extremely scanty. It has been ascer- 
tained, howevci, that he was the son of Pietro Lapin i, but we are 
ignorant of the precise period of his biuh, as well as of his decease. 
Vet, on the authority of Poggiali, we learn that he most probaldy 
flourished towards the latter half of the fifteenth century, at which 
period he was regarded as one of the most learned philosophers of his 
da>. Such, likewise, was his skill in the practice of medicine, that, 
influenced by his great reputation, Gio. Galeatzo, Duke of Milan, 
invited him to the office of his court physician, in which he continued 
for some time, Subsequently he entered into the service of Boi so da 
Este, Duke of Ferrara, where he filled the first chair of medicine in 
that city with equal distinction and success. Intimate with the most 
distinguished scholars and men of science who adorned the same 
period, he also engaged in some of the most abstruse controversies of 
the times, m which he proved himself so redoubtable disputant, that, 
worsted in argument^ hSs enemies had more than once recourse to 
arms, from which he was only protected by the favour of the Duke. 
He seems, however, to have been most intimately acquainted with 
Ammannati Piccolomini, Cardinal of P^via, who informs our author, 
in one of his letters from Constantinople, of th^ furitwendous vow that 
had just been taken by the 6rand Seignior to use utmost exertions 
to exterminate Christianity from the world. Among his critical w^orks 
may be enumerated his comment upon the ^^Triuntphs” of Petrarch, 
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which he dedicated to his patron, Duke Borso. Of this, the most 
ancient edition is said by Poggiali to have been published in Vicenza, 
in fol., 1474, and afterwards ahx^g with the Canzoniere ” of Petrarch, 
accompanied with other commentaries. The style, both of this and 
thp other works of llhcini, partakes of the faults i:^culiar to hisrage ; 
an age greatly inferior in character to the preceding one, when eatlier 
writers piqued themselves upon the classic taste and simplicity of their 
language. Yet he did not so wholly devote himself, like mahy others, 
to the cultivation of the Latin tongue as to tieglcct the softer graces 
of Italian verse/ in which he produced various poetical specimens 
much admired in their da>T^ Some of these tvere published in Venice 
Giorgio de^ Kusconi, 1508, together with those of Qes^ire 
Toito, Augustino da IJ^blncyand Niccolo Salimbeni of Sienna. 

Among the various editions of the novel here mentioned, Poggiali, 
to whom we are last of all indebted for its reappearance, enumerates 
Only three, all of which are extremely rare. Two of them formed part 
of the Borromco collection, and are enumerated in the valuable cata- 
logue of the Count’s library ; the one is without date, printed in 8vo, 
nnd the other bears that ot Venire, 1515, also in 8vo, by Giorgio de’ 
Kusconi, Yet no mention of the work appears ip Haym’s liibhotheca 
It iliana/' any more than in other bibliographers, a circumstance that 
still further confirms the extreme raiity of these editions. The one 
hrst produced at Sienna, pronounced the most genuine by Poggiali, 
nnd which was revised and corrected by his hand with the most 
scrupulous care and judgment, has been adopted a-» the model of the 
following translation Nor do we deem ourselves lightly indebted to 
Signor poggiali, whose accuracy and diligence of research at once 
piesentcd us with and improved the original production, by fieeing 
It from those errors, both of oithogiaphy and language, with which 
all the earlier editions too much abounded. We c.innot lefi iin, m 
conclusion, from presenting the reader with a beautiful sonnet, pichxed 
by the author to the argument of his ivork. 


SONETTO. 

0 tu che leggerai Topeia mia 
Studia ogni mgiuria volcr perdonare, 
Ed oJtre a questo mai non indugiaie 
l)’usar sempie a ciascuno cortesia. 

Ansel mo Salimben ti fe la via, 

E Cailo Montanin non sa rcstar<i 
t. Di lender cainbio del bene o]'ierare, 
Che dettfe ad altu Angelica m balio. 

Ogui onimo geptil ben volontieri 
Perdonaf, e rendc sewpre ben per tnale, 
Neiuai consente a maito pension, 
vuoi satire a le supertfe scale, 
iPensa che Crislo^pregb G^ldei, 

. iid appo titl quaplP T petdouat vale. 
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Upon occasion of the celebration of the late sple^idid and happy nup- 
tials, the tables were no sooner removed, than the fair guests, sensible 
of the chilliness of the season, drew their seats closer around the fire. 
There they continued to converse upon a variety of pleasing and appro- 
priate topics, until they, happened unanimously to agree in the follow- 
ing opinion : that no qualities shine more<conspicuousiy in a noble char- 
acter than those of courtesy, gratitude, and generosity. These words 
were no sooner uttered, than a very pleasing and matronly-looking lady 
observed : “ The very excellent sentiment, my dear ladies, that has just 
been advanced reminds me of some incidents which are known to have 
occurred between two young gentlemen belonging to this city, both of 
noble birth, like yourselves ; the one sprung from^the powerful house 
of the Salimbeni, and the other from the splendid family of Montanini. 
The name of the former was Anschno di Messer Salimbene, that of the 
latter, Carlo di Messer Tommaso ; and as they will serve to illustrate, 
by their respective conduct and courtesies observed towards each other, 
the opinion we have just adopted, if you will consent to give me your 
thoughts upon the story, I will relate it just as it passed. Here the 
whole of her lovely audience gladly expressed their assent, uniting at 
the same time in the warmest thanks < upon which, with a highly 
gratified air, the good-natured lady proceeded : — It would seem as if 
some degree of imperfection were inherent in all created things, inso- 
much that it has become a general opinion that nothing short of the 
Creator Himself is perfect, as we clearly gather, indeed, from the many 
great and powerful families, governments, and empires, in all of which 
men are very far from being satisfied with their lot. And never, per- 
haps, was this more fully exemplified than in the said families of the 
Salimbeni and Montanini ; for several members of both of them hap- 
pening once to be present at a grand hunt, and a dispute arising as to 
the courage of their respective dogs in the destruction* of a ferocious 
boar, after many angry words on both sides, one of the Montanini 
fiercely smote a gentleman of the Salimbeni party, who fell dead at 
his feet. Hence arose a long and deadly feud between the two families, 
during which that of the Montanini was reduced to the utmost peril 
and distress. After a considerable lapse of years, when their hatred 
bad been somewhat subdued by time, it fell out that about the year 
1395 the sole remaining representative of the Montanini family was 
Carlo di Messer Tommaso, who had a sister labout fifteen years old, 
whose name was Angelica, for she^ truly appeared to possess more of 
the angel than the mortal in her face and form. 

After all the losses of his family, Carlo was still in possession of a 
beautiful estate in Val di Strove, worth at least a thousand fiqrms, 
and upon this he contrived, with some difficulty* to sup port his sister, 
'and maintain some vestige of the decayed splenqoumJP^their ancestors. 
And while he thus contimied to display the nobility^f his birth rather 
by his manners and conversation than by any extern|Ll show of pomp, 
Anselmo, the rival of hi$ house, had extended his possessions, and 
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resided 'within a shoit distance of Carlo. In this way he first beheld 
the lovely Angelica, and finding the sweetness and elegance of her 
manners to surpass even the beauty of her person, be gradually and 
almost inadvertently became attached to her. Yet, on account of 
the enmity that had so long subsisted between the families, which, 
though it had ceased from acts of’decided aggression, had never given 
place to renewed intercourse, he cautiously concealed his passion even 
from his most intimate friends. About this period, one of the most 
powerful citizens in the state becoming desirous Of adding Carlo’s little 
patrimony to his own domains, applied for the purchase of it, offeiing 
him the sum of a thousand ducats* But he refused to listen to the 
proposal, as well on account of its being the last remaining seat of his 
ancestors, as from its affording a subsistence for his sister : he him- 
self having never been instructed in commerce or any branch of the 
mechanic arts. Irritated at this refusal, the disappointed citizen laid 
a plot against Carlo, in which, by the vilest intrigues, he succeeded in 
rendering him suspected by the Government, accu’^ing him of a con- 
spiracy, which led to his immediate arrest. And had it not been for 
the affected humanity of his betrayer, who, the better to succeed m 
his purpose, commuted liis sentence for a thousand florins, he would 
instantaneously have suffered death. These were to be paid, however, 
within fifleerr days ; and the former sentence, in case of failure, was to 
be executed without fuither appeal. On finding himself 1 educed to 
such extreme necessity, and unable to provide the amount of the fine 
by any other means, Carlo sent vrord by one of the city brokers to the 
wily citizen that he was\ desirous of disposing of liis propert>, even at 
a thousand florins, the sum for which he had been unjustly condemned. 
But, more avaricious than prudent, his relentless enemy, believing 
that he had him now in his power, would offer no inoie than seven 
bundled for what he foiiheily wished to give a thou*?and. When the 
commissioner brought back this answer, Carlo, incensed at his cupidity, 
and reflecting that it was all upon which Ins unhappy sister had to 
rely m the world, came to the noble resolution of dying innocently, 
and reserving what he could for her, rather than by reducing her to 
poverty endanger her honour and tliat ol his house. 

With this view, having sent his commissioner away, he quietly 
awaited the period of his doom, expecting little fiom his maternal 
relatives, who, though wealthy, were unwilling to move in an affair 
in which he had been pronounced guilty of a conspiracy against the 
state, and by which they might bring down suspicion upon them- 
selves. The term fixed for lus execution, thercfoie, being ariived, it 
happened that on the very morning he was to suffer, his more power-' 
ful neighbour and ancient rival, Anselmo, in going from his villa, 
passed near Carlo’s house, whence he observed several women coming 
out, apparently in profound grief and lamentation. Upon making 
further inquiry, he was informed that the brother of one of the young 
ladies was that^dji, condemned to suffer death, in consequence of his 
inability to pay amne of a thousand florins, and the last of the fifteen 
days allowed hin;> had just expired. Possessed at once of a ndble and 
intelligent mind, ^Anselmo directly penetrated into Carlo’s motives for 
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refusin" to save his life out of regard to his sister’s interest and safety, 
and learning exactly the circumstances in which he was placed, he 
retired to his own house in order to reflect upon the course he should 
pursue. Closing the door of his ..study, he proceeded to revolve the 
following reasons in his mind, observing to himself : “ The time is at 
length come when Fortune is about^ to present a stronger temptation 
lo ray honour than even my own passions have ever done. Carlo 
Montanini, whose family has so long home a mortal hatred to my 
house, is at last found guilty, even unto death, by our republic ; and 
my revenge and that of my injured ancestors is at its climax. But 
more than this, happy Anselmo 1 ” he continued, “ awaits thee now. 
For since thou hast unwittingly made thyself a slave to the bright 
beauties of a poor girl, here an occasion offers for suing to her, at 
length, upon thine own terms ; as her brother’s head will no sooner 
be laid in the dust than she will become a dependent creature, and 
more easily inclined tp listen to all thy wishes* Welcome Fortune, 
then, willi a bold and joyous spirit; let her have her way, and let Carlo 
be numbered with the dead ! ” But suddenly checking himself, he 
cried: Ah! wretch 'that I am! that such thoughts should iind a 
place in my soul. Shame light upon me if I blush not to indulge 
them ! Do I not well know that there arc only two courses for kind 
and magnanimous spirits to pursue — the one, to revenge every injury, 
however sli^^ht or great, by one’s own hand ; the other, to show more 
magnanimity, by wholly despising and 'forgiving the author of it ? 
The founcr of these I have already neglected to do, and the latter I 
am about to omit, though it is yet in my power. Have I not, more- 
over, seen, ungrateful as I am, how the sweet Angelica has foi given 
all the calamities heaped upon her by our house, has always cxprcs'^cd 
the gentlest and noblest sentiments, and always shown me the foigiv- 
ing kindness and manners of a' suffering angel? No ! shame to my 
noble birth were T capable of beholding such an one deserted and 
dciirivcd of hei dearest i dative, a fond and only brother, when a few 
paltry lloniib would restoic him again lo her happy bosom. To know 
thi‘5, and to neglect it, would be to exhibit the meanness of the mo:>t 
avaricious of wretches, rather than the bearing of a gentleman. And 
what if licr family once injured mine ? Would it not still be better and 
nobler far to display the conduct' of a reasonable being, not of an 
uniclcnting and savage foe? Her brother never insulted me ; it i^ 
enough that his ancestors paid the piice of tlie wrong they wiought. 
]f I may indeed boast myself of honourable birth and favoured by 
Fortune, I ought not to prove myself unworthy of both by forgetting 
those who are in want of the latter.” 

Upon uttering these last words, Anselmo had already adopted the 
virtuous resolution of assisting the unhappy Carlo, and snatching up 
the sum of a thousand gold ducats, he hastened with them to the 
chamberlain appointed to receive the fines of conAwnned prisoners. 
“ Behold,” he said, “ a thousand gold ducats to paj^hc fine owing by 
Carlo Montanini ; be quick, and give me a receipt, ihat he may be 
restored ere yet too late to his liberty ! ’’ And he eveX refused to lake 
the difference between the ducats and the thousai^^ flDrins, in order to 
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be mord speedily fuini$hed with a ticket fiom the chamberlain to pro- 
cure Carlo’s release. This being done, he mounted his horse and 
proceeded back to his own villa, while a domestic on whom he could 
rely hastened to deliver to the governoi of the prison the receipt of 
the money paid, who, as soon as he received it, ordered Carlo to be 
brought into his presence. The latter, supposing it was the confessor 
who had anived to prepare him for his tmal hour, inquiied of the 
govcinor the reason of his summons, I sumtnon you, Carlo,” said 
the other, to witness the order for your release, which I hold heie m 
my hand ; the piison doors are no longer dosed upon you , to go 
or stay remains wholly at your own pleasure.” Overwhelmed with 
wonder and delight at these woids, Carlo stood fixed to the spot like 
a statue “ By whose means,” he at length faintly uttered, am I 
become fiec?” Pleading total ignorance of this, the governor could 
merely state that a servant had waited upon him with the receipt, 
but whose he could not tell. In equal ignorance, Cailo, leaving the 
prison, returned home, where, not arriving until towards midnight, he 
found the entrance closed ; but hearing his sister's \oice loud in 
lamentation, he exclaimed m a tone of adectionate surpnsc, ‘‘Let 
me come in, my dear Angelica ; it is your brother Carlo who calls ” 
beized with the utmost suipnsc and joy, she flew to the door, and felt 
herself clisped in her brothel's aims — a brother she had just been 
mourning for as dead. Several of her young friends, who had hastened 
to her m these unhappy moments, now particip tted in her joy, point- 
ing out Carlo to their relations as he who had been lost, but was now 
found, the prisoner liberated from his doom At these tidings the 
house of Carlo was soon filled with fiiends and lelatues, such a** they 
had shown themselves, who p ut excusing and part congratulating one 
another, were nevertheless compelled to confess that to none of their 
efforts was Carlo indebted for relief He couJei with difficulty lefiam 
from an expression of contempt and sui prise on hearing what he could 
so ill have believed, and thought it ages until he should be able to 
discover the author of his rtpewed existence 

Early the next morning, then, he proceeded to the chamberlain 
before mentioned, inquning with as much indifference as he could 
assume if he happened to know the pci son who Ind advanced the 
thousand florins. “Messer Carlo,’’ replied the othei, “ I believe I can 
satisfy you Anselmo di Messer Sahmbene it was who called and 
paid a thousand florins here for you yestciday, insisting on your 
immediate release. Moi cover, he would not even stop toicceivethe 
difference, observing that it was your wish to pay m full a thousand 
gold ducats ; but if you now wish to receive the surplus, it is here at 
>our service.” “ If this be so’' replied Carlo, “ the affair is all light ; 
I am come for no kind of restitution , ” and he took his le-ive. 

“Is not this a little stiange^” he observed, as he w ilked home- 
wards : “what can be the object of it? 1 must think of this’' Ihen 
lecaUing AnscfniJ^s manner towaids his sister when they had hap- 
y^ened to meet, it^otruck him that theic was something peculiar m it, 
though he had fiever thought of it before ; and again recurring to 
their long and [atal enmity, he could discover nothing by which h^* 
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himself could have given occasion for so very unexpected and generous 
a return. Gifted as he was with equal penetration and discretion, he 
then concluded that nothing less than a devoted passion for his sister 
could account for such an instance of liberality on Anselmo's part ; 
and the more so, as he knew that in noble and well-governed minds 
such a passion is kept more under the control of pfudence, grace, and 
courtesy, displaying its strength only in the noblest acts. Feeling 
assured, therefore, that Anselmo had restored him to lift; for the sake 
of Angelica, he felt, also, that both bw own and that of Angelica ought 
to remain at the future disposal of their benefactor, who, though their 
ancient foe, had watched over them like a guardian angel when the 
wot Id and their friends had deserted them. Under the impression 
of these feelings, he longed for an interview with Anselmo at Sienna 
before communicating his sentiments to any other person except lus 
own sister. 

As boon, therefore, as he knew their benefactor had returned to the 
city, he went to his sister Angelica, and taking her aside, thus ad- 
dressed her ; “I rm sure I need not repeat to you, dear Angelica, how 
deeply I have been aftlicted whenever I recalled to mind the lost 
fortunes of our house, our own sufferings, and the difficulties with 
which we have so long had to contend. Still, it would be a far heavier 
grief for me to think that we had in any way degenerated in .spirit 
fiom the honour of our family — a family that was never accused of 
vicldmg to any other, however rich and powerful, in point of courtesy 
and a generous letiiin of such favours as, it might have received. But 
Fortune having at length deprived us of this power, while one of the 
greatest of obligations has just been conferred upon us, we may truly 
consider our situation as one of the most trying and unhappy, what- 
ever path we choose to pursue. For without the sudden interposition 
of our benefactor I must instantly have perished, and your own safety 
and honour been exposed to the most imminent risk. This benefactor, 
wliose courtesy and generosity rescued us from destruction, is no othei 
than Anselmo di Messer Salimbeiie, who, regardless of the ancient 
enmity and wrongs heaped upon him by our house, even to the 
murder of one of his ancestors, has paid a thousand ducats and le- 
stored me to life and liberty, solely out of affection for you. But, alas ! 
in what manner can we make an adequate return for such an obliga- 
tion ? What is left for us, if we do not wish to exhibit to the woild 
one of the most glaring instances of ingratitude, and to crouch befoie 
our benefactor with the feeling of a dependant and of a slave— what 
is left for us, but to throw ourselves upon his mercy, to place you in 
his power, and, leaving you at his disposal (as I doubt not his honour 
and humanity), thus grant him an ample icturn for all the benefits 
< onferred upon us ? lam convinced he loves you, and you will every 
day become more dear to him if >011 show yourself capable of making 
the greatest sacrifices for him, of relying fully and devotedly upon his 
heart and honour. When we reflect, morever, t^t^^lie might have 
permitted me to perish in order to render you an ^sier victim to his 
arts, and that, scorning the prospect of thus obtainmg.you, he restored 
me to your aims, I shall feel ashamed to appear in hj|f presence, and 1 
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will fly for ever from my native place, even from Italy, if you consent 
not to ihy proposal I would prefer death to the continual sense of 
such an obligation, and from the enemy of our father^s house 1 What I 
would I remain here to be pointed at as ‘that Carlo Montanini, the 
first of his "family who ever owed his life or the smallest obligation to 
one of the Salimbcni, who has now not only saved his life but paid for 
him a thousand gold florins without a chance of obtaining them again ? ' 
And It is indeed impossible for us to restore them ; we are baiely 
enabled to support ourselves, and you must be ,awaic that we shall 
be considered by him as the most ungrateful of wretches if you do not 
permit tne to reward him With yourself.” If ere Carlo ceased, while, 
her face covered with tears and blushes, stood the trembling Angelica, 
equally terrified at the idea of losing him, and of sanctioning the pa*:- 
Sion of one whom she had hardly yet learned to loye. ** Ah^ bi other ! ” 
she cried, '‘how little did I imagine when I clasped you in my aims 
after believing you dead that Fortune could still thus cruelly persecute 
us ! Wietch that I am, to have lived to hear all you have said ; far, 
far more bitter than all the injuries borne by our ancestors. So young, 
so very young too as I am, you know I could never bear to lose you, 
that I have never had any will but yours. Then pity me, and do not 
take advantage of the cruel situation m which I am placed, my dear 
and only brother, the last support and solace I have left. Yet I will 
do everything, yes, everything m the world you can ask of me, but 
make myself so very wretched, so worthless in my own eyes, and with- 
out knowing that I can even love the object of >om choice. Oh, better 
at once to die than live in such perpetu il fear and torment, as I am 
sure I should do by becoming the companion of one whom I have not 
yet learned to esteem. Yes, would that 1 had died when my poot 
mother died, closing at my biith these eyes that have shed so little 
light of pleasure upon others, but so many silent and bitter tears. 
Indeed, when I think of all we have suffeied, it signifies little wdiat 
becomes of me ; and after all your kindness, rather than bear the loss 
of you, if you could really have the heart to desert me, I will go 
wdulhei soever, 1 will become whatsoever, best pleases you. Yet, when 
you shall have made me the property of another, my life will after- 
waids be at my own disposal, and 1 would most willingly sacrifice it to 
dischaige the obligations you owe, while I observe what is due to my 
own honour,” Here relapsing into a flood of tears mingled with stifled 
sighs and sobs, the unhappy girl ceased ; when her brother, little less 
afected than herself, strove to give her comfoit in the following 
w'ords : “My best and sweetest Angelica, wherefore do you ajflict 
yourself thus ? Had I been one of the harshest and most unkind of 
brothers, instead of preferring, as I did, lather to lay down my life 
than expose your safety and honoui by leaving you dependent upon a 
pitiless woftd, ydu could hardly complain more bitteily tli.in >ou do. 
And what have we to diead when we recall to mmd the delicacy and 
nobleness of feek^.g that has hitherto mailced the whole conduct of 
Anselmp towards /is both, when he did not even let us know the 
singular kindnes;s and obligation he so lately conferred upon us ? It 
is an appeal to o^r gratitude that we cannot and ought not to disre- 
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gard ; and in what other manner can we notice or return it but by an 
equal appeal to his honour, by placing unlimited confidence in him 
who scorned to take advantage of our situation, though under the 
strongest temptation, but, by restoring an only brother to his sister* 
deprived himself of the power and opportunity of indulging his passion 
for her? Fiom such a passion I trust there is little to dread; and, 
by the spirit of our ancestors, I will never consent to he Outshone in 
an act of courtesy and liberality, and by a Salimbeni, though both our 
lives and honour were to be the fprfOit 1 Then dry up ypur tears, my 
noble-hearted sister, and believe that an enemy capable of so disin- 
teiested an act of kindness towards us Will never give us cause to 
repent, or abuse, by making you unhappy, the trust we arc about to 
place in him. At all eveiils, my best Angelica, if you love me, consent 
to accompany me this evening to his house, and let us convince him 
that, though we cannot Submit to such excessive obligations, we can 
act as kindly and generously as himself.” 

About nightfall, therefore, he proceeded with his sister towards 
Anselmo^s villa, and inquiring of the porter, on his ai'rival at the gate, 
whether his master was at home, they were immediately admitted. 
But what was Anselmo’s astonishment upon entering the room to 
behold Carlo and his beautiful sister I He was unable to utter a word, 
until her brother, taking him aside, begged to spealc to him in another 
apartment. Signifying his assent to this, Anselmo conducted him 
through a noble suite of rooms, and dismissing his servant, requested, 
with some degree of embarrassment, to know his pleasure. ‘‘ Noble 
sir,” replied Carlo, I believe I am debtor for this poor life of mine 
to your mercy and conipassion, no less than my dear sister, who owes 
everything she possesses to the same generous hand. Were our family 
what it once w^as, we should have rejoiced to returi the obligations you 
have conferred upon us as we ought ; but as we are possessed of little 
beyond our daily subsistence, we are so unfortunate as to have nothing 
to offer you in return beyond our poor selves. By restoring the for- 
feited life which we were unable to purchase, you have truly lendered 
us your property, and it is in your power to dispose of us as )ou 
please. Whatever our misfortunes may have been, we would not will- 
ingly add ingratitude to the account : there yet burns within us some 
spaik of our ancestral spirit, ambitious of discharging the debt we 
owe with our best services and with our lives. Do not scruple, 
therefore, as wc are your slaves, to make use of us for your profit or 
your pleasure as you deem fit.” 

Upon concluding these words, without awaiting a reply, Carlo left 
the room and hastened home. What were Anselmo's emotions of 
surpiise and joy lo behold him depart alone ! Doubting whether he 
could believe his senses, he was almost overwhelmed with the conflict 
of his feelings when he beheld her seated in the saloon where he* had 
left her — hei\whom he had so long and passionately loved. Surely 
she must have consented, he thought, lo accompa^-her brother, and 
was no longer insensible to his passion. Yet deep Jrief and wretched- 
ness seemed depicted in her beautiful countenance, ind made a lioly 
appeal to the heart. He gazed upon her with the mef t intense interest 
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and emotion, tinable to utter a word, continuing long absoibed in 
the^e feelings, as if awed into silence by the charm of her sudden 
appearance and by the exquisite grace and loveliness of her person. 
In this manner they sat, Anselmo still gazing upon her with a variety 
of contending feelings, for some length of time, without either uttering 
a syllable, while Angelica betrayed her confusion and distress by 
attempting to stifle the J^obs that escaped from her, hiding her face in 
her hands. Unwilling to behold this, Anselmo, having adopted his 
resolution, left the room ; and in a few minuteS Angelica found herself 
surrounded by some of his female relatives f While he sent off his 
servants in various directions to summon several of his most par- 
ticular friends, acquainting them, at the same time, that he had a 
matter of the utmost importance to consult them upon. 

In the course of an hour, a pretty numerous party. being assembled, 
Anselmo requested them to give him the honour of their company to a 
friend’s house, and sending the same request to Angelica and the ladies, 
he led them towards the mansion of Carlo Montanmi. How much was 
Angelica surprised, on their arrival, to hear Anselmo inquire for her 
brother, who shortly afterwards made his appearance at the gate, saving. 
“ Signor, what are your commands ? ” “ Carlo,” replied the other, “ you 
called upon me, not very long ago, begging to speak With me in private, 
and I now return your call, desirous of conversing with you before all 
this honourable company.” Signor,” said Carlo, “ 1 am prepared to 
obey you in everj^thing t ” and then inviting the whole party in, he led the 
way to his principal hall, where, all being seated, Aiiselmo addiessed 
them in the following noble manner : My very kind and dear 
friends, sweet ladies, and noble citizens, I doubt not you are all intent 
upon the meaning of this visit, and not a little curious to hear my 
motives for so unusual a proceeding, almost unprecedented on the 
pair of ourselves or our ancestors. But the importance of the occa- 
sion required it ; and I wished to convince ns many of my friends as 
possible that it is not always in the power of Fortune to tarnish the 
splendour of sterling merit and true nobility of mind ; that, supeiioi 
to riches, power, and pomp, these are qualities that may still shine 
conspicuously forth ; while, without them, what, alas ! are nobility, 
glory, and pride of birth? The truth of this has, I am happy to say, 
even now been beautifully displayed in the conduct of Carlo and 
Angelica Montanini, whose surpassing grace and courtesy of manners, 
whose libreality and gratitude, under the most trying circumstances, 
have tiiumphed over their adverse lot, and fully shown the nobility of 
their minds to be equal to that of , their descent. Pity it is that mine 
ancestors should so long have borne enmity against spirits of such n 
stamp; should have despoiled them of their native honours and 
possessions, and exposed them to the injuries of Fortune and to the 
machinations of designing men. Had a Carlo and Angelica sooner 
appeared, much family discord and unhappiness might have been pre- 
vented. As it ig/^ou must now learn how long and ardently I have 
cherished an affeefbn for the sister of Carlo, the beautiful Angelica, 
whom you have so kindly accompanied hither. Her woilh, her 
gentleness, and micomplishments, all her virtues and noble qualities, 
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are too well appreciated and beloved to create the least surprise when 
1 declare myself one of her earliest and most devoted admirers. Yet 
it was only the sagacious mind of Carlo that penetrated my secret, 
long'-concealed even from the object of my regard, and it is hardly 
worth while to repeat the recent circumstances that, brought it to light. 
Enough to say that Carlo imagined he owed everything he possessed, 
even his life, to my influence, and that, acting under this impression, as 
he had already concluded upon sacr||ficing himself for his dear sisteris 
sake, so in the height of his gratitude and noble-minded courtesy, he 
believed they ought both to sacrifice themselves for mine. Noble 
instance of generosity ! Because I had restored so noble a spirit, an 
only brother (a common duty) to his sister^s bo$om, he, knowing I 
must be passionately attached to her, surrendered both her and his 
own services into my hands^ willing rather to become tny victims than 
to live free under the sense of unrequited favours, though unknown to 
any but themselves. Thus it was not the world they feared ; they 
risked together their peace of mind and their reputation ; but they 
feared only the silent reproaches of their benefactor. For they knew 
I was ambitious of making Angelica mine, beyond the dearest object 
I ever pursued ; but the moment she was placed in my power, I 
restored her, without even addressing to her a single word, to the arms 
of her brother, as you have seen ; and I am now here to entreat of 
him and of all of you to use your best influence with that lady that 
she will some time, should 1 be esteemed worthy, permit me to call 
her by the honoured name of wife.^' Cdrlo Xiere expressing an entire 
obedience to his wishes, and the whole party uniting with him in 
pressing his sister to accept Anselnio’s hand, the ladies drew her for- 
ward, while her lover, taking out three rich diamond rings, approached, 
and placed one of them upon her finger, espoused her in the presence 
of them all. Then turning to the spectators, he continued : “ Methinks 
it would ill beseem the splendour of my Angelica’s beauty, of her 
virtues and her rank, to receive her dowerless into the family of the 
balimbeni, tl:ie ancient foe of her house, but now, I trust, for ever 
united with it in bonds of lasting amity and love. Be witness, there- 
fore, for me, my gentle and courteous friends, that I here endow her 
with one-fourth of the whole of my possessions, apportioning, likewise, 
the same share to my dear and only brother, Carlo, for his sole benefit 
and use.” 

As he concluded these words, loud murmurs of applause and heart- 
felt approbation ran through the assembly, each vicing with the rest 
in congratulations to the happy parties, whose disinterested virtues 
and generosity merited so rich a return. The marriage-contract hav- 
ing been drawn out and signed, Anselmo, accompanied by the same 
honourable train of friends, reconducted his lovely bride into the 
mansion of his ancestors, where, after partaking of a rich repast, he 
dismissed them with many thanks, though not without giving them 
a fresh invitation to meet again on the followii^*Bunday at his an- 
cestral villa. 
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ALESSANDRO SOZZINL 

AlEvSSANDRO GlROliAMO So^ziNl ^ is perhaps one of the least known 
among the ItaUan writers of ficti6n, and is- certainly not to be placed 
in competition -with some of the most distinguished either of his own 
or a preceding age. He -will, nevertheless, afford us one or two speci 
mens, remarkable rather for their lightness and variety than for any 
gical degree of interest or novelty attaching to the subject. His stories 
for the most part, indeed, are rather selected than original, many of 
them consisting of jests and anecdotes, along with all the good pomts 
he could meet with both in preceding and contemporary authors, 
from whom, like many others, he pirated with very little ceremony : 
good stories appearing to have been the common property of all. H is 
collection, which was first published at Sienna, without date, m 8\ o, 
but some time, as we learn from Poggiali, towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, is now very rarely to be met with. 

Although by no means possessing the genuine characteristics of the 
Italian novel, such a production may, perhaps, be entitled to rank in 
the numerous list of those that are known to fuinish a few occasional 
good tales and hints to other writers, amidst an abundance ot very 
inferior and very exceptional matter. In its native garb, the work is 
chiefly worth attention on account of the ease and simplicity of its 
style, and the somewhat naiVe and artless manner with which, in 
addition to the liveliness of the subject, the anecdotes are intioduced. 
We are informed, upon the authority of Poggiali, that besides liis 
“ Raccolta di Burle," &c., Sozzini likewise produced a Pastoial, in five 
long acts, and in te^i-za rima; and it is stated by the above author to 
have been included in his own collection, with the^ following lule ; — 
“Bisquilla egloga pastorale diMaggio del Signor Alessandio Sozzini,” 
&c., 1588, 8vo. 

Moie ample notices relating to the life and works of this writer are 
said to have perished in one of those terrific earthquakes that last 
aiillicted, with other and much more serious loss to all ranks of inhabi- 
tants, the city of Sienna. His name has fsequently been confounded 
with that of twp other authors, both bearing the name, also, of Ales- 
sandro, mentioned by Ugurgieri, who, on the other kand, takes no kind 
of notice of the novelist. 

1 I'hc work from which We have contrived to select the few' nov^^'that follow is entitled 
“Raccolta di burie^ facezie, motti, e buflbnerie di tre uomini Sei^isi, ciofe di Salvadore di 
lopo hcarpellino, di jacomo alias Scaca/zone, e di Mananotto Seoul Jii, fattoi-e dell’ opera 
del duomo di Siena . poste insieme da Alessandro di Qirolamo So22i*|)i, gentUuomo Sencse, 
per pa'.sai temjw e per fug^fire I’oaio.” 8 vo, without date ; Sienua. | 
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NOVELLA 1. 

The \vi(e of the good citizen Dorc having lately been confined to the 
house, her kind-hearted husband went out to purchase a couple of 
capons for her, though he had not to boast even the value of a brass 
farthing in his pocket. But, bent upon his purpose, he turned his 
steps towards the market-place, where he found a jolly countryman, 
who showed him a fine fat pair, of birds, for which he had the modesty 
to ask him only six livres. To this demand Dore replied, ** Come, 
then, to save trouble, I will give you five;” and after some little 
demur, it was a bargain. Then seizing his prize, Dore said to the 
honest man, ** Just come a little way along with me ; you shall have 
\our money in a motpent.” So, turning into the Church of San 
Martino in their way, they found the prior busily engaged in confess- 
ing a young woman, and Dore said to the countryman, “ Wait here a 
moment, for I wish to show them to our friar, as they are for Ins 
table ; and I will tell him to pay you the five livres as soon as he shall 
have done confessing that woman.” ' Soon after, approaching the 
prior, he whispered in his car, “ Holy father, you will do me a gicat 
service by confessing a poor sinner, a gossip of mine, who stands 
ilicre ; ” and he pointed him out with his hand. “ Poor wretch ! he 
lias never been at confession during the space of five years, and now 
he cannot find a priest that will hear him. Oh, bestow this special 
charity upon him ; let him not go away as he came, but bid him wait 
until you have dismissed the lady, and speak a word of comfort to 
him !” ‘‘Well,” said the friar, addressing the lustic. “brother, you 
may tarry a little ; I will attend to you directly.” Upon heaiing this, 
Dore again said to the countryman, “When he has confessed the 
lady, he will pay you, and in the meanwhile I will take his capons into 
his cell.” “ But have you told him how much he is to pay me ? ” 
inquired the other. Certainly,” replied Dore, “ I said five ; ” and 
turning again to the friar, he cried aloud, shaking his head at the poor 
fellow as he spoke, “Yes, it is five, father, — even five PI “True, I 
hear you,” returned the prior in a mournful tone, while the happy 
Dore left the place ; and when he had cleared the gate, proceeded as 
fast as his legs could carry him, towards his own house. So the prior, 
when he had finished the lady's confession, turning to the rustic, 
beckoned him to approach, which the latter, eager to be paid, lost no 
time in doing. The friar supposing him bent upon confession, said, 
“ Kneel with humility and reverence, kneel down ! ” “ H umility ! ” cried 
the astonished rustic ; “ what humility ? Give me the money for your 
capons first, that are just gone into your cell : did not your man tell 
you you were to pay me five, and you said, ‘True, I hear and that 
is what we a^eed for, good father.” “ Heaven help us ! ” cried the 
friar, “ what is all this ? The man with the dapons told me thou wert 
his gos5lj>;a fost^Vbrother of his, and wert muen in want of confession, 
which I pronvsefl thee, and will give. So down on thy knees, 
brother; what l^e thy sins?” “Da you think to make a fool of me, 
father ? Do yom thujk I did not hear when he said ‘five,' as loud as 
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he could?” “But do not I tell you,” said the friar, getting into 
a passion, “that he meant five yeais — yes, five, you rascal, since you 
were last confessed ? ” “ No, no,^’ said the unhappy rustic ; “but if you 
ivill not pay me the money, at least let me have my capons back.” 
“ But 1 have not got them,” said the fnar ; “ I wish I had : how can I 
give you back what I have never taken?” “Ah ! this is very fine,” 
said the other, quite in a passion; “the man bought them for you, 
and he carried them just now into ybiir cell,— ^what say you to that ?” 
“ I say,” returned the priest, “ let us go and look for them ; there will 
be one apiece ; but if they be in my cell, I will eat them both without 
sauce, and pay thee thy price into the bargain ; nay, I will give thee 
ten livrcs. Here are the keys : come and search ! Do you think the 
rogue got through the keyhole,” he continued, addressing the wretched 
rustic, as he opened the dooi, “without me and my lock and key? 
There now, look till you are tired ; you see every place is open ; and 
if you find them, call me a greater thief than the thief himself.” 

The countryman bustled, and searched, and swore, but all to no 
puipose ; no capons were theie. So he at last said to the friar, “ But 
siiicJy you will tell me who the man is who cheated me. ^ “I know 
him not,” answered the good father, “any moic than I know you. I 
never saw either of you m my life before, and, in my opinion, you are 
a couple of arrant ixigues.” And with this* compliment, the poor 
countryman was obliged to take his leave. 


* NOVELLA IL 

Sc\CAZ20NE returning one day fiom Rome, found himself, when 
within a shoit distance of Sienna, without cash enough to purchase a 
dinner. But resolving hot to go without one if he could avoid it, he 
very quietly walked into the neaiest inn, and appearing quite a stranger, 
he demanded a room in which to dine alone. He next ordered \> hat- 
ever he considered most likely to prove agreeable to himself, without 
in the least sparing his purse, as the good host believed, and ate and 
diank everything of the best. When he had at length finished his 
wine, and refreshed himself with a short nap for his journey, he rang 
the bell, and with a very unconcerned air asked the waiter for his bill. 
This being handed to him, “ Waiter,” he cried, “can you tell me any- 
thing relating to the l^ws of this place ? ” “ Oh yes, signor, I dare 
say;” for a ^^altcr is never at a loss. “For ipstSnce,” continued 
Scacarzonc, “what does a man forfeit by killing another?” “Hib 
life, signor, certainly,” said the waiter. “But, If be only wound? 
.mother badly, not mortally, what then ? ” Then,” returned the 
waiter, “as it may happen, according to the nature of the provocation 
and the injury.” “And lastly,” continued the guest, “if you only^eal 
a fellow a sound bo?c upon the e^r, what do you pa/ for that ? ” “ For 
that,” echoed the waiter, “ it is here about ten livres, s^nor ; no more,” 
“Then send your master to me,” cried Scacaaaon^ “ be quick, be- 
gone ! ” Upon the good host's appearance, hi| wi y guest conducted 
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himself in such a manner, uttering such accusations against extortion, 
such threats, and stich vile aspersions upon his host’s house, that on 
Scacazzone purposely bringing their heads pretty close in contact, the 
landlord, unable longer to bear his taunts, lent him rather a severe 
cuff, I am truly obliged to you,” cried the happy Scacazzone, taking 
him by the hand, “ this is all I wanted with you ; truly obliged to you, 
my good host, and will thank you for the change. Youi bill [here is 
eight livres, and the fine upon your assault is ten ; however, if you 
will have the goodness to pay the difference to the waiter, as I find I 
shall roach the city very pleasantly before evening, it will be quite 
right.” 


NOVELLA III. 

Another time, our identical friend Scacazzone happening to pass by 
the Church of our Lady of the Well, went in to pay his devotions to 
the patron saint of thieves. There were only three blind men in the 
place, apparently employed in the same manner ; but hearing some 
one Stirling, they began to ask alms, which the said Scacazzone 
bestowed equally upon all three, in the following manner : “I have 
made avow, brothers,” he said, “to bestow «i whole gold ducat in 
charity, and 1 cannot do better than give it, my poor fellows, to you. 
Here it is, take it ; ” while each of them stretched out their hands, 
and he gave it to none. He next said : If yqu will follow ray advice 
now, you will all go to the nearest tavern, after hnishing prayer, and 
try to make yourselves merry for once in your lives.” Delighted at these 
woids, and each supposing the other in possession of the gold, they 
declared themselves ready to follow his advice, and hastened as fast 
as they could find their way to the hostelry of Marchino in Diaccoto, 
their arch-enemy following at a convenient distance to enjoy the result. 
Proceeding, therefore, boldly into the house, the blind guests began to 
give themselves no slight airs, requiring to be scived with everything 
of the best, while Scacazzone took his station at the threshold. They 
were no sooner seated than they- began to discuss the dishes with 
very little ceremony, sending many of them away, and calling for better 
fare, as truly the good host appeared to have an idea of entertaining 
themjsomewhat scantily, according to the cut of their cloth ; their arch- 
impostor having given him a sort of hint not to exceed the bounds of 
prudence in point of supply. But he was so uncommonly attentive 
and polite, and made them so many fine promises on condition of 
their consenting to make his house the scene of entertainment on 
other occasions, and was besides so viry moderate in his demands 
(for the poor fellows could not see what they had been eating, and 
began to suspcct^lj was not as it should beX that they were compelled 
to make the b^stH their bargain, StiU, they were so -little pleased, 
that they wouldLmake no ta^sh promises to come again, and as they 
called for their mil, their ideas rambled to future scenes of festivity at 
some of their mole anacients haunts. “ Give him the ducat and let us 
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go,” said one, ^‘wiih the change to some belter quarters.” 
said another, ‘‘ do you give it him ; I have not got it ; ” and so 
answered the third. But one of you must have it ” exclaimed the 
first. “ 1 tell you I heard him give it to you.” Nay, to you,” retorted 
the others; “you were standing nearer to the gate.” “Very true, 
sirs ; but you were nearer to him who gave it ; and you have got it 
between you, and shall pay.” “ Villain P cried one of the others, “ do 
you tax us with theft ? Had he given it to us, do you think you would 
not have known which “ I know you are two rogues,” rejoined the 
last, “ and want to divide the ducat between you ; yes, you want to 
cheat a poor, honest, blind mhn. But do you suppose I will not have 
my share?” and raising his cudgel as he spoke, he dealt his blows 
soundly on all sides of him. 

Feeling the weight of his hand, his blind brothers were not long in 
following his example, and all the three began to hazard in every 
direction most serious and ferocious blows. Their want of eyes ren- 
dered the encounter by no means less dangerous ; and one of the two 
friends had already disabled his ally by fracturing his arm, and was 
engaged with his enemy alone. “One of the rogues has killed me, I 
fear,” cried the wounded man, as he attempted to draw fiom the field 
and fell upon the ground. “ I only wish they would despatch each 
other,” he continued, as he heard them fiercely cuffing and grappling 
with one another ; “ I wish they would, and I should fitid the ducat 
in ihc pocket of one of them.” 

The author of this wicked trick in the meanwhile was enjoying the 
engagement at the door ; and beginning to think the affair somewhat 
too serious, the populace already collecting in the street, he stepped 
m, with the help of the host, and carried off the wounded blind fiom 
the scene of action. Then separating the others with difficulty, he 
began to make inquiries into the merits of the case, and concluded 
with observing, “ T daresay the gentleman gave the money to none of 
you ; so come, here arc three farthings, and I will pay your bill for 
you ; and so be reconciled.” 



Biccolo ^act)iat)ent 
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The name of the Florentine secretary, in nls character of a statesman 
and historian, is too generally known to require further illustration 
m a work like the present. Distinguished for his political life and 
labours, the confidential minister and adviser of princes, and employed 
in many important embassies, it appears somewhat singular that we 
should be enabled to rank him also in the list of Italian novelists. 
Such, however, seems to have been the universality of his genius as 
to lead him to prosecute the most opposite pursuits with comparative 
case and success. Thus, in addition to his eight books of Florentine 
history, fiom the year 1215 to 1492, his ‘‘Life of Castruccio Castricani,’^ 
his “ Treatises upon Livy,^^ and his Principe,'’ he produced several 
comedies and poems, most of wliich, if not very correct, arc at Last 
distinguished for their wit and spirit. His comedies arc “ La Mandra- 
gola ” and “ I-a Clitia and others, most probably, as well as more 
specimens of his novels, have existed, but never Vjcen handed down to us. 
His single novel of “ Belphagor ” is all, then, we have here to picscni 
to the lover of Italian fiction, though it is considered by native writers 
as ample evidence, from the elegant manner in which it is treated, of 
the aulhoFs happy genius for this species of composition. As he 
flourished during a great part of the age of the Medici, he may be coii' 
sidered, also, as belonging to the writers of that golden period, among 
whom he affords us this solitaiy specimen. It has thus been cited 
in the “Testi di Lingua,” wlicic we find mention of what is esteemed 
the best edition, in 1550, generally called “ Edizione Testina.” Tins 
edition is alluded to as the most correct and genuine imnicssion by 
J^oggiali, who collated it with that published in the laigc cuition of all 
this author’s works that appeared in the year 1782 at Florence. 

In regaid to the whimsical subject of the story, the met it of inven- 
tion would appear to belong neither to Machiavclli nor any of his 
contemporaries, though it was long disputed which was the first to 
avail himself of it. On this point, perhaps, we cannot do better than 
refer to tlic authority of Mr, Dunlop, whose observations will be found 
in a subsequent page.® ‘‘ The notion of this story,” Mr. Dunlop further 
lentarks, “is ingenious, and might have been made productive of 
entertaining incident, had Belphagor been led by his connubial con- 
nection from one crime to another. But Belphagor ^is only unfortu- 
nate, and in nb respect guilty ; nor did anything occut during his abode 

1 Bom at Floreiice about the year X469; died in 1537* His novel 07 “ Belphagor ” was 
not published until 1549,^ tweoty-two years after the authoFa (htath. rf 

* r$de post^ p. ?54. 

U 
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on earth that testified the power of woman in leading us to final con- 
demnation. The stoiy of the peasant and the possession of the 
princesses bears no leference to the oiiginal idea with which the tale 
commences, and has no connection with the object of the infernal 
dejiuly’b terrestrial sojourn/^ ^ 

On this we might remark, that part of the humour of the story 
seems to consist in Bclphagoi’s earthly career being cut short before 
he had served the full term of his apprenticeship. But from the 
follies and extravagancies 'into which he had already plunged, we are 
authorised to believe that, even if he had been able longer to support 
the asperities of the lady’s temper, he must, from the couise he was 
pursuing, have been led from crime to crime, or at least from folly to 
folly, to such a degree that he would infallibly have been condemned. 


BELPHAGOR." 


NOVELLA PIACEV0LL'>'-’5IAIA, 

We lead in the ancient archives of Floicnce the following account, as 
it was received from the lips of a very holy man, greatly respected by 
every one for the sanctity of his manners at ih”' period in winch he 
lived. Happening once to be deeply absoibcd in his piayei^, such 
was their efficacy, that he saw an infinite mimbei ol condemned souN, 
belonging to those miseiable mortals who had d.<d in their miis, 
undergoing the punishment due to ihcir offences m the legion^ below. 
He icmaiked that the greater part of them lamenled nothing so 
bitterly as their folly in having taken wives attiiliutiug to them the 
whole of their misfortunes. Much suipiised at this, rvlinus and 
Rhadamanthus, with the rest of the infernal judges, unwilling to ciedit 
all the abuse heaped upon the female sex, and weaiied fioni day to 
day w'ith its repetition, agreed to bring the matter bcfoie Pluto. It 
was then resolved that the conclave of infernal princes should foim a 
committee of inquiry, and should adopt such measuies as miglit be 
deemed most advisable by the court in oidcr to discover the tiuth or 
falsehood of the calumnies winch they heard. All being assembled 
in council, Pluto addressed them as follows : ‘‘Dearly beloved demons ! 
though by celestial dispensation and the irreveisible decree of fate 
this kingdom fell to my share, and I might strictly dispense with any 
kind of celestial or eai ihly responsibility, yet, as it is more piudont 
and lespcctful to consult the laws and to hear the opinion of otheis, 
I have resolved to^be guided by your advice, particulaily m a case 
that may cast some imputation upon our government. For 

1 History of Fiction, ( yol. ii pp. 4x1, 4x4, 419 

8 Thi*. novel would appear to have been a favourite subject of imitation, no le*!*. v/ith the 
Italian^than with ti e wnlers of oilier countries. “It has suggested," observes Mi Lunlop, 
'* the plot of im old j n^dish comedy, called ‘ Grun, the Collier of Crojdon,’ printed i()02 ; and 
also ‘Bolphegor, or, ti " Marriage of the Devil,’ 1691." Among the notclist^ of Italy it u dis- 
property, hsivln| been treated by a variety of hands. 
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the souls of all men daily arriving in our kingdom still continue to 
lay the whole blame upon their wives, and as this appears to us 
impossible, we must be careful how we decide in such a business, lest 
wc also should come in for a share of their abuse, on account of our 
too gieat severity ; and yet judgment must be pronounced, lest we be 
taxed with negligence and with indifference to the interests of justice. 
Now, as the latter is the fault of a careless, and the former of an unjust 
judge, wc, wishing to avoid the trouble and the blame that might 
attach to both, yet hardly seeing how to get clear of it, naturally 
enough apply to you for assistance, in order that you may look to it, 
and contrive in some way that, as we have hitherto reigned without 
the slightest imputation upon our character, wc may continue to do 
so for the future.” 

The affair appearing to be of the utmost importance to all the 
jirinces present, they first resolved that it was necessaiy to ascertain 
the truth, though they differed as to the best means of accomplishing 
this object. Some were of opinion that they ought to choose one or 
more fiom among themselves, who should be commissioned to pay a 
vibit to the world, and in a human shape endeavour personally to 
asccitain how far such reports were grounded in truth. To many 
others it appeared that this might be done without so much trouble 
merely by compelling some of tlie wretched souls to confess the tuith 
b) the application of a vaiiety of tortuics.* But the majoiity being in 
favour of a journey to the world, they abided by the former proposal. 
No one, however, being ambitious of undertaking such a task, it was 
icsolved to leave the aliaii to chance. The lot fell upon the arch-dcvll 
Bel[>hagor, who, previous to the Fall, had cnjo>od the rank of aichangel 
in a higher world. Though he received lus commission with a very 
ill grace, he nevertheless felt himself constrained by Pluto’s imperial 
mandate, and picparcd to execute whatever had been determined upon 
in council. At the same time he took an oath to observe the tenor 
of his iiistructionsS, as they h.id been drawm up with all due solemnity 
and ceremony for the piupose of his mission. These wore to the fol- 
lowing effect '.—Imprimis, that the better to promote the object in view, 
he should ))e furnished with a hundred thousand gold ducats ; secondly, 
that he should make use of the utmost expedition in getting into the 
woild ; thirdly, that after assuming the human form lie should enter 
into the marriage state ; and lastly, that he should live with his wife 
foi the space of ten years. At the expiration of this period, he was 
to leigii death and return home, in order to acquaint his employers, 
hy the fiuits of experience, what really were the respective conveniences 
and inconveniences of matrimony. The conditions further ran, that 
dining the said ten years he should be subject to all kinds of miseries 
and disasters, like the rest of mankind, such as poverty, prisons, and 
diseases into which men are apt to fall, unless, indeed, he could con- 
trive by his own skill and ingenuity to avoid them.^, Poor Bclphagor 
having signed these conditions and received the^ money, forthwith 
came into the world, and having set up his equipage, wfth a numerous 
train of servants, he made a very splendid entrance into Florence. 
He selected this city in preference to all otliers, as being most favour- 
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able (of obtaining an usurious interest of his money ; and having 
assumed the name of Roderigo, a native of Castile, he took a house 
in the suburbs of Ognissanti, And because he was unable to explain 
the instructions under which he acted, he gave out that he was a mer- 
chant, who having had poor prospects in Spain, had gone to Syria, 
and succeeded in acquiring his fortune at Aleppo, whence he hadr 
lastly set out for Italy, with the intention of marrying and settling 
there, as one of the most polished and agreeable countries he knew. 

Roderigo was certainly a very handsome man, apparently about 
thirty years of age, and he lived in a style of life that showed he was 
in pretty easy circumstances, if not possessed of immense wealth. 
Being, moreover, extremely affable and liberal, he soon attracted the 
.notice of many noble citizens blessed with large families of daughters 
and small incomes. The former of these were soon offered to him, 
from among whom Roderigo chose a very beautiful girl of the name 
of Onesta, a daughter of Amerigo Donati, wlio had also three sons, 
all grown up, and three more daughters, also nearly marriageable. 
Though of a noble family and enjoying a good reputation in Flor- 
ence, his father-in-law was extremely poor, and maintained as poor an 
establishment. Roderigo, therefore, made very splendid nuptials, and 
omitted nothing that might tend to confer honour upon such a festival, 
being liable, under the law which he received on leaving his infernal 
abode, to feel all kinds of vain and earthly passions. He therefore 
soon began to enter into all the pomps and vanities ol the world, and 
to aim at reputation and consideration among mankind, which put 
him to no little expense. But more than this, he had not long enjoyed 
the society of his beloved Onesta, before he became tenderly atlai.hcd 
to her, and was unable to behold her suffer the slightest inquietude or 
vexation. Now, along with her other gifts of beaiitv .mkI nobilii}, the 
lady had brought into the house of Roderigo such an insufleiablc 
portion of pride, that in this respect Lucifer himself could not equal 
her ; for her husband, vmo had experienced the effects of both, was at 
no loss to decide whidi was the most intoleiable of the two. Yet it 
became infinitely worse when she discovered the extent of Roderigo s 
attachment to her, of which she availed herself to obtain an ascendancy 
over him and rule him with a rod -of iron. Not content with tlii^, 
when she found he would bear it, she continued to annoy him with all 
kinds of insults and taunts, in such a way as to give him the most 
indescribable pain and uneasiness. For what with the inilueuce of 
her father, her brothers, her friends, and lelativcs, the duty of ilie 
matrimonial yoke, and tlie Jove he bore her, he suffered all for some 
lime with the patience of a saint. It would be useless to iccount iIk' 
follies and extravagancies into which he lan in order to gratify her 
taste for dress, and every article of the newest fashion, in wliich our 
city, ever so variable in its nature, according to its usual habits, so 
much abounds. Yet, to live upon easy terms with her, he was obliged 
to do more than this ; he had to assist his father-in-law in portioning 
off his other dsbghters ; and she next asked him to furnish one of her 
brothers with g\nds to sail for the Levant, another with silks for the 
West, while a tq rd was to be set up in a goldbeater’s establishment 
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at Floicnce. In such objects the greatest part of his fortune w;is soon 
consumed. At length the Carnival season was at hand ; the festival 
ol St John was to be celebrated, and the whole city, as usual, was m 
a ferment. Numbers of the noblest families were about to vie with 
each other in the splendour of their parties, and the Lady Onesta, being 
lesolved not to be outshone by her acquaintance, insisted that Rodengo 
should exceed them all xn the nchness of their feasts. For the reasons 
above stated, he submitted to her will ; nor, indeed, would he have 
scrupled at doing much more, however difficult it might have been, 
could he have flattered himself with a hope of preserving the peace and 
c(unfort of his household, and of awaiting quietly the consummation of 
his 1 uin But this was not the case, inasmuch as the arrogant temper 
of his wife had grown to such a height of asperity by long indulgence, 
tint he was at a loss in what way to act His domestics, male and 
female, would no longer remain m the house, being unable to support 
lor any length of time the intoleiable life they led. The inconvenience 
which he suffered m consequence of having no one to whom he could 
mttus* his affairs it is impossible to express Even his own familiar 
devils, whom he had bi ought along with him, had ahead} deserted him, 
c^hoosing to letiiin below rather than longer submit to the t}Tanny ot 
his wife. Left, then, to himself, amidst this turbulent and unhappy 
life, and hiving dissipated all the ready money he possessed, he was 
compelled to live upon the hopes of the leturns expected from his 
vcntuies m the East and the West, Being still in good ciedit, m 
oidei to suppoit his rank he lesoited to bills of exchange ; nor was it 
long before, accounts rotining against him, he found himself in the 
same situation as many other unhappy speculators m that market. 
Just as his case became exticmely delicate, there ai rived sudden 
lulinga both from East and West thit one of his wife’s biotheis had 
dissip ited the whole of Rodengo’s profits in play, and that while the 
othei was icturning with a rich cargo uninsured, his ship had the 
misfortune to be wieckcd, and he himself lost No sooner did 
this affair tianspiie than his creditors assembled, and supposing it 
It must be all o\ci with him, though then bills had not >et become 
due, the} resolved to keep a strict watch ovei him in fear that he 
might abscond Rodengo, on his part, thinking that tbeie was no 
other rcHKcl} , and feeling how deeply he was bound by the Stygian 
law, drtcrinmed at all hazaids to make his escape. So taking horse 
one moining early, as he luckily lived near the Prato gate, in that 
duection he went off His departure was soon known ; the creditois 
wcic all in a bustle , the magistrates were applied to, and the officers 
of justice, along with a great part of the populace, were despatched 
in pursuit Rodengo had hardly proceeded a mile befoie he heard this 
hue and cry, atid the pui suers w^ere soon so close at his heels that the 
only rcsomce he had left was to abandon the highioad and take to 
the open country, with the hope of concealing himself in the fields 
But fanding himself unable to make way over the lodges and ditches, 
he left his horse and took to his heels, tiavcrsmg fields of vines and 
canes, until he reached Pei etola, where he entered the wuse of Matteo 
del Bncca, a labourez of Gioianna del Bene Find’|ig hirp at home, 
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for he was busily providing fodder for his cattle, our hero earnestly 
entreated him to save him from the hands of his adversaries close 
behind, who would infallibly starve him to death in a dungeon, 
engaging that if Matteo would give him refuge, he would make him 
one of the richest men alive, and afford him such proofs of it before 
he took his leave as would convince him of the truth of what he said ; 
and if he failed to do this, he was quite content that Matteo himself 
should deliver him into the hands of his enemies 

Now Matteo, although a rustic, was a man of courage, and con- 
cluding that he could not lose anything by the speculation, he gave 
him his hand and agreed to save him. He then thi ust our heio under 
a heap of rubbish, completely enveloping him m weeds ; so iluil Aihcn 
his pursuers airived they found themselves quite at a loss, noi could 
they extract from Matteo the least information as to his ai)pcarance. 
In this dilemma there was nothing left for them but to proceed in the 
pursuit, which they continued for two days, and then returned, jaded 
and disappointed, to Florence. In the meanwhile, .Matteo diew out 
hero from his hiding-place, and begged him to fulfil bis engagement. 
To this his friend Rodcrigo replied: confess, brothei, that T am 

under great obligations to you, and I mean to return them. To leave 
no doubt upon your mind, I will infoim you w^ho I am and he pro- 
ceeded to acquaint him with all the particulars of the affair : how he 
had come into the world, and married, and run away. He next 
described to his preserver the way m which he niuht become rich, 
which was briefly as follows. As soon as Matteo should hear of som^^ 
lady in the neighbourhood being said to be possessed, he was to con- 
clude that it was Rodcrigo himself who had taken possCwSsion of her ; 
and he gave him his word, at the same time, that he would never 
leave her until Matteo should come and conjure him to depart. In 
this way he might obtain what sum he pleased from the lady’s friends 
for the price of exorcising her ; and having mutually agreed upon this 
plan, Rodcrigo disappeifed. 

Not many days elapsed bcfoie it was repotted in Florence that the 
daughter of Messer Ambrogio Amcdei, a lady married to Buonajuto 
Tebalducci, was possessed by the devil. Her relations did not fail 
to apply every means usual on such occasions to expel him, such 
as making her we<ar upon her head St. Zanobi’s cap, and tlie cloak 
of St* John of Gualberto ; but these had only the effect of making 
Rodciigo laugh. And to convince them that it was really a spirit that 
possessed her, and that it was no flight of tlio imagination, he made 
the young lady talk Latin, hold a philosophical dispute, and reveal 
the frailties of many of her acquaintance. He particulaily accused 
a certain friar of having inlrodtfced a lady into his monasteiy in male 
attire, to the no small scandal of all who heard it, and the astoni'^h- 
ment of the brotherhood. Messer Ambrogio found it impossible to 
silence him, and began to despair of his daughter’s cure. But the 
news reaching Matteo, he lost no time in waiting upon Ambrogio, 
assuring him 4f his daughter’s recovery on condition of his paying 
him five hundAjd florins, with which to purchase a farm at Peretola. 
To this Messer ^unbrogio consented,* and Matteo immediately ordered 
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a number of masses to be said, after which he proceeded with 
some unmeaning ceremonies calculated to give solemnity to llis task. 
Then approaching the young lady, he whispered in her car : ** Rode- 
rigo, it is Matteo that is come. So do as we agreed upon, and get 
out.’' Roderigo replied : “It is all well ; but you have not asked 
enough to make you a rich man. So when I depart I will take pos- 
session of the daughter of Charles, king of Naples, and I will not leave 
her till you come. You may then demand whatever you please for 
your reward ; and mind that you never trouble me again.’' And when 
he bad said this, he went out of the lady, to the no small delight and 
amazement of the whole city of Florence, 

It was not long again before the accident that had happened to the 
daughter of the king of Naples began to be buzzed about the country, 
and all the monkish remedies having been found to fail, the king, 
hearing of Matteo, sent for him from Florence. On arriving at Naples, 
Matlco, after a few ceremonies, perfoimed the cure. Before leaving 
the princes'!, however, Roderigo said : “You see, Matteo, I hnv^e kept 
my promise and made a rich man of you, and 1 owe you nothing now. 
So, henceforward you will take care to keep out of my way, lest as I 
have hitherto done you some good, just the conti ary should happen 
to you in future.'’ Upon this Matteo thought it best to return to 
Florence, after receiving fifty thousand ducats from his majesty, in 
order to enjoy his riches in peace, and never once imagined that 
Roderigo would come in his way again. But in this he was deceived ; 
for he soon heard that a daughter of Louis, king of Fiance, was 
possessed by an evil spirit, which disturbed oui* friend Matteo not a 
little, thinking of his majesty's great authority and of what Roderigo 
had said. Hearing of Matleo^s great skill, and finding no other 
remedy, the king despatched a messenger for him, whom Matteo con- 
trived to send back with a variety of excuses, Bui this did not long 
avail him ; the king apjihed to the Florentine council, and our hero 
was compelled to altcnd. Arriving with n#vcry pleasant sensations 
at PaFis, he was introduced into the royal presence, when he assured 
his majesty that lliough it was true he had acquired some fame in the 
course of his demoniac practice, he could by no means always boast 
of success, and that some devils were such a desperate character 
as not to pay the least attention to threats, enchantments, or even the 
exoicisms of religion itself. He would, nevertheless, do his majesty’s 
pleasure, enlrcaling at the same time to be held excused if it should 
happen to prove an obstinate case. To this tlic king made answer, 
that be the case what it might, he would certainly hang him if he did 
not succeed. It is impossible to’desciibc poor Matieo’s terror and 
perplexity on hearing these \vords ; but at length mustering courage, 
he oidcred the possessed princess to be brought into his presence. 
Approaching as usual close to her ear, he conjured Roderigo in the 
most humble terms, by all he had ever done for him, not to abandon 
him in such a dilemma, but to show some sense i)f gratitude for past 
services and to leave the princess. “ Ah I thou traitorous villain ! ” 
cried Roderigo. ^ hast thou, indeed, ventured to meddle in this busi- 
ness? Dost tnou boast thyself a rich man at m^ expense? I will 
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now convince the world and thee of the extent of my power, both to 
give and to take away. I shall have the pleasure of seeing thee hanged 
before thou leavest this place/' Poor Matteo finding there was no 
remedy, said nothing more, but, like a wise man, set his head to 
work in order to discover some other means of expelling the spirit ; 
for which purpose he said to the king, Sire, it is as I feared : there 
are certain spirits of so malignant a character that there is no keep- 
ing any terms wdth thpm, and this is one of them. However, I will 
make a last attempt, and I trust that it will succeed according to our 
wishes. If not, I am in your majesty's power, and I hope you will 
take compassion on my innocence. In the first place, I have to 
entreat that your majesty will order a large stage to be erected in 
the centre of the great square, such as will adniit the nobility and 
clergy of the whole city. The stage ought to be adorned with all 
kinds of silks and with cloth of gold, and wuth an altar raised in the 
middle. To-morrow moi'ning I would have your majesty, with your 
full tram of lords and ecclesiastics in attendance, seated in order 
and in magnificent array, as spectators of the scene at the said 
place. There, after having celebrated solemn mass, the possessed 
pnneess must appear; but I have in paiticular to entreat that on 
one side of the square may be stationed a band of men with diums, 
tiumpets, horns, tambours, bagpipes, cymbals, and kcttlc-diums, 
and all other kinds of instruments that make the most infernal noise. 
Now, when I take my hat off, let the whole baud strike up, and 
approach with the most horiid uproar towards the stage. This, along 
with a few other secret remedies which I shall apply, will surely 
compel the spirit to depart." 

These prei)arations were accordingly made by the royal command ; 
and when the day, being Sunday morning, arrived, the stage was seen 
crowded with people of rank and the square w'ith the people. Mass 
was celebrated, and the possessed princess conducted between two 
bishops, with a train ojlpoblcs, to the sjiot. Now, when Rodengo 
beheld so vast a concourse of people, together with all this awtul 
preparation, he was almost struck dumb with astonishment, and said 
to himself, ‘‘I wonder what that cowardly wretch is thinking of doing 
now ? Does he imagine I have never seen finer things than these iii 
the regions above — ay ! and more horrid things below ? However, 
I will soon make him repent it, at all events.’' Matteo then approach- 
ing him, besought him to come out; but Roderigo replied, ‘*Oh, 
you think you have done a fine thing now ! What do you mean to 
do with all this trumpery ? Can you escape my power, think you, in 
this way, or elude the vengeance of the king ? Thou poltroon villain, 
I will have thee hanged for this I ” And as Matteo continued the 
more to entreat him, his adversary still vilified him in the same stiain. 
So Matteo, believing there was no time to be lost, made the sign with 
his hat) when all the musicians who had been stationed there for the 
purpose suddenly struck up a hideous din, and ringing a thousand 
peals, approache,^ the spot. Roderigo pricked up his ears at the sound, 
quite at a loss wV;at to think, and rather in a perturbed tone of voice 
he asked Matteo ^vliat it meant. To this the latter returned, appa- 
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rently much alarmed : ‘‘Alas ! dear^ Rodcrigo, it is your wife*; she is 
coming for you !” It is impossible to give an idea of the anguish of 
Roderigo’s mind and the strange alteration which his feelings under- 
went at that name. The moment the name of “ wife was pronounced, 
he liad no longer presence of mind to consider whether it were pro- 
bable, or even possible, that it could be her. Without replying a 
single word, he leaped 'out and fled in the utmost terror, leaving the 
lady to herself, and preferring rather to return to his infernal abode 
and render an account of his adventures, than run the risk of any 
lurthcr sufferings and vexations under the matrimonial yoke. And 
thus Belphagor again made his appearance in the infernal domains, 
bcaiing ample testimony to the eVils introduced into a household by a 
wife ; while Matteo, on his part, who knew rnbre of the matter than 
the devil, returned triumphantly home, not a little proud of the victory 
he had achieved. 
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The name of this author is better known and far more celebrated 
throughout Italy than that of most of his contemporaries who parti- 
cularly devoted themselves to one branch of composition. For he is 
no less distinguished in his character of a novelist than as a critic and 
a poet, and he is entitled to rank amongst the first classical scholars. 
His talents have been highly commended by Tiraboschi^ Crescimbeni, 
and indeed all the critic^ historians from the period in which he 
flourished ; while his life was twice written, once by Father Micron, 
and again, in a much superior manner, by the learned Manni. He 
was born at Florence, on the 28th of September 1493, ^-nd pursued his 
studies in the cities of Perugia and Sienna, where his acquaintance, 
however, with the Aretini was neither favourable to the proper direc- 
tion of his genius nor to the correctness of his manners. In their 
letters we are presented with a lively and amusing, though by no 
means always an edifying, account of the manner in which they passed 
their time : their satirical and burlesque attacks upon each other, and 
humorous pieces of poetry, with abundant ridicule heaped upon their 
adversaries, happily contrasted with their mutual praises and exquisite 
conceit of themselves. Firenzuola is nevertheless said, with such 
qualifications, to have assumed the ecclesiastical habit, and to have 
become, according to Tiraboschi, Monaco Vallombrosatw, belonging 
to the monastery of Santa Maria di Spoleti, in which order he attained 
to very considerable honours. After suffering from long illness, of 
which he complains bitterly in one of his letters to his friend Aretino, 
he died about the age of fifty, towards the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The entire edition of his works appeared at Florence in 
1763, containing his prose productions, novels, strictures upon the 
letters of Trissino, treatises upon animals, two comedies, a translation 
of Apulcius's Golden Ass,” applied to the circumstances of his own 
times, with a variety of other matter. These are distinguished as much 
for the ease and polish of their style as for the liveliness and diversity 
of their subjects, a circumstance that contributed not a little to their 
celebrity. 


NOVELLA L • 

f 

In' ancient days, it is said, there flourished in Tuscany two noble 
citizens, both extremely wealthy, and both descended from good* 
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families. Not satisfied, however, like too many, with the reputation 
acquired by their ancestors, nor esteeming the works of others as any 
kind of ornament to themselves, they vied with each other in confer- 
ring distinction upon their nobility by their actions, rather than in 
assuming it from the dignity of their biith. Thus in their correspon- 
dence, their manners, and the whole tenor of their life and transactions, 
they procured for themselves a high reputation throughout Florence, 
which was not a little enhanced by the mutual esteem and more than 
fraternal kindness that was invariably observed to exist between them. 
They were generally seeii in company together, their pursuits were 
nearly congenial, and their days appeared to flow at once in so noble 
and so pure a stream, that Fortune herself seemed to respect their 
virtues and their happiness. Her- smiles, however, as of old, were 
delusive ; for Niccolo degli Albizvone of these two friends, hearing 
of the decease of an uncle, his mother’s brother, who died extremely 
rich in Valencia, leaving Niccolo, in default of children, his sole heir, 
was under the necessity of making a voyage into Spain. Mentioning 
his intention to his friend Coppo, the latter directly proposed, as he 
expected, to' accompany him. Having made their arrangements, there- 
fore, they were just upon the point of departure, when, unfortunately, 
Coppo’s father was seized with a mortal distemper, which terminated 
his existence in a few days, a circumstance that left Niccolo no 
alternative but that of giving up his voyage or proceeding alone. 

Adopting the latter resolution, after taking a sonowful and affec- 
tionate leave, he bent his course towards Genoa, and there took his 
passage in a Genoese vessel upon the point of sailing for a Spanish port. 
It was now that his fortune first began to wear a different aspect ; 
for the ship had hardly made fifty leagues from shore, when about 
sunset the sea was observed to become white and foamy, presenting 
at the same time various other signs of an approaching tempest. 
And before the master of ,the vessel had completed his orders, she 
was enveloped in a torreift of rain, while the fierce hurricane ren- 
dered her unmanageable, bearing her onwards in a shroud of mist 
and darkness that defied the eye of the oldest navigator. This soon 
became, if possible, more horridly appalling by contrast with the lurid 
flashes of lightning that broke athwUrt the gloom, consigning them 
again to utter darkness. Images of the most terrific nature haunted 
the fancy of the crew, thus suddenly deprived of all external objects ; 
and it was piteous to think of the efforts of those who retained heart 
enough to struggle with the adverse elements, while th^y often adopted, 
in hope of rescue, measures that tended, perhaps, only to accelerate 
their own destruction. Even the stentorian voice of the master could 
no longer be beard through the storm,, while the straining and rending 
of the masts and sails, intemlingled with occasional cries, and the 
deep volleys of thunder rolling in the distance, formed altogether a 
union of appalling sounds that struck terror to the boldest spirit. 

The danger still increased, and their, remaining courage dying away 
in their last feehH eff^orts, s6on whqjly forsefbk, them ; for they were 
now borne mountains high, now plunged, as it were, into the abysses 
*of the deep, from which the ship would again emerge, to the surprise 
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of all, like a sea-bird from the hollow caverns of the deep. So terrific 
indeed, before she yielded, did the scene appear, that the hair of the 
boldest sailor stood on end, as he felt rather than saw the furious 
commingling, the utter confusion, and the wild reverberation, of 
heaven, air, and sea. Alas ! how hastily did the most niggardly and, 
grasping hands Consign their treasure, their richest silks and stuffs, 
to the remorseless deep, with all the precidUs metals that were first 
thrown overboard ; though* when lightened of her load, she only seemed 
to drive more madly before the wihds. The affrighted passengers, 
who had before sought to shun the sight of their approaching doom 
below, at length rushed tumultuously upon deck. “ The cabin is filling 
with water ! ” was the cry, while every sailor who before had stood 
to his post then fell on his knees, and embracing his nearest friend, 
and joining in the general cry of MiseHcordia ! apjseared to consign 
liimsclf to his doom. How many who wanted comfort themselves 
generously tiied in that bitter moment to support others yet weaker 
and more appalled! How many who had seldom or never prayed 
were heard muttering faint and incoherent appeals to Heaven 1 Some 
called upon the Blessed Virgin, some upon San Niccolo di Bari, 
while others trusted to San Ermo ; atid pilgrimages to the holy sepul- 
clu'c and religious vows were abundantly poured forth in the hope 
of being miraculously rescued, like Jonas, troni the bowels of the deep. 
The libertine waS even heard to make awow oY marriage ; dealers and 
usurers swore to make restitution ; while such few as loved the world 
less uttered the most tender expressions to their absent fathers, 
mothers, children, and friends, at the same time mingling their pity 
for each other. While thus employed, the mainmabt with a terrific 
crash went'into the sea, which was the signal for the vessel’s parting, 
hardly affording time for a few of the most bold and active to seize the 
scattered pieces of the wreck. Niccolo, however, being among these 
last, supported himself with the aid of a small table, nor ever yielded 
his hold until he found himself thrown upofi the coast of Barbary, a 
short way from Susa. Being there perceived by a paity of fishermen, 
they took compassion upon him, and conducted him to a small hut 
belonging to them, where they restored him to animation over a large 
fire. Upon finding that he spoke in the Latin tongue, the fishermen, 
supposing him to be an infidel, and that they were not likely to catch 
any more valuable .fish that morning, agreed to caiTy him instantly for 
sale to Tunis. There they sold him to a wealthy merchant of the name 
of Lagi Amct, who, liking his youthful and gentlemanlike appearance, 
resolved to retain him about his own person. In this service the 
captive displayed so much discretion and fidelity as to merit the 
regard of the whole household, but, most unfortunately for his master, 
of one in particular, the lovely wife of Amet having been unable to 
behold the pleasing and handsome str^gcr with indifference. Pos- 
sessed of the greatest beauty and accomplishments, sbe remarked, the 
superiority of his manners and appearance to every»other person around 
her, and at first taking an innocent delight ifi hearjiig the narration 
of his life and travels, she soon began to fed uneasy when out of his 
company. She would $it and hear him convette* and gaze updn him 
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for hours,' and yet so open and undisguised was her admiration, that 
Lagi^Amet, entertaining no idea of the possibility of danger, made his 
beautiful lady a present of the amusing slave upon whom she bestowed 
so, much attention- Overpowered with agitation and delight, she 
attempted to conceal the pleasure which such an ofter gave her, and 
for some time succeeded in it, though she now began to be aware, 
when too late, of the real nature of her feelings- In spite of her caution, 
she was often on the point of betraying them to the object of her regard, 
but the idea of the confidence reposed in her by Amet, and of bestow- 
ing her affections upon a slave, deprived her of the power of utterance. 
Besides the difficulties she would have to encounter, her life, her honour, 
everything which she valued, would be at stake and frequent and 
long were the struggles she made against the growing passion that 
consumed her. Wretched creature that I am 1 ” she would exclaim, 
‘‘to be so deeply sensible of those superior merits and accomplish- 
ments that I must not love, nor hardly admire, and yet all these 
affections are bestowed upon a slave, an outcast, and a Christian, 
one who, upon the first glimpse of liberty, would leave thee to weep 
over thine own weakness in sorrow and despair I And how could he 
love me, indeed? Could a slave love me as he loves his own liberty? 
Oh, abandon the very thought ! it is alike treason against my honour 
and my life ! If I sacrifice myself, let it at least be for some nobler 
object ; let it not be said that the wife of Amet died foV a slave ! But, 
alas ! why did I not feel and act in this way before — before I became 
thus tortured, lost, abandoned to passion and despair ? Besides, am 
I not wed — am I not already the property of another ? Yes, it is mad- 
ness to pursue the path I am in, and still 1 feel, I know, I have not 
strength to abandon it If 1 yield not, if I tell him not all my love 
and sufferings to-day, should I continue still to see and to listen to 
him, I only prolong the period of my ruin until to-morrow. Let me 
hasten, then, and acquaint him while there is yet time ; for though 
a foreigner and a slave, he has a noble spirit, and it is Fortune only 
that is to blame. She cannot rob him of those sweet.and courteous 
manners, of that true nobility of soul that shines in every tone and 
look, and of all those virtues which seem to surround him with a 
radiant light that attracts my very soul, and which I feel sure he must 
possess beyond all the men I have ever seen. Can Fortune deprive 
him of these and of his noble birth? No ; to be unfortunate is the 
common lot of all ; and even were I the next moment to become a 
slave, should I hot -still be the same I now am? His ill fortune, 
therefore, ought not to make me love him the less ; and who can say 
I may, not be the i^ppy means of bringing him over to the true fiutb, 
while at the s^me time he will on that account become more passionately 
attadbeid to hie ? And why should a weak and wretched creature like 
myscW\atf^pt, to master a feeling that has enslaved thousands of 
the ^is^l, men upon earth? 1 must at least see and speak to him, 
though j refrain fronl'^ giving .him the most distant idea of my love ! 

With these weafe and dangerous ^timents, the unhappy lady, half 
reconciled to her fate,, sought the pi^etoice of hen handsome slave j 
IL^ was it long before tins ' was by an explanation, that, 
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almost inarticulate between tears and blushes, invested Niccoio rather 
with the character of her lord than of her slave. Still he was long in 
doubt whether he ought to credit the words he heard, whether it were 
reality or a dream, a snare laid for his honour or the proudest tribute 
that could be rendered to his worth. At first, then, he was about to 
check the torrent of her feelings, expressing equal surprise and alarm 
at what he heard ; but when he next reflected upon the many gentle 
tokens of her kindness and attention to him, and upon her superior 
sense and accomplishments beyond all the women he had ever seen, 
bethinking himself at the same, time of the story of the Comte 
d' An versa and the queen of France, besides many others, he began to 
consider the whole as nothing less than actual truth. 

Warmly expressing his deep gratitude for the distinction conferred 
upon him, and far from being insensible to her transcendent beauty 
and accomplishments, the enslaved Niccoio bent himself lowly at his 
fair mistresses feet. Yet, possessing high and honourable principles, 
he resolved to make her his upon no other condition than consenting 
to be baptized in the name of Jesus of Nazareth. The lady, who had 
every inclination to become a believer on these terms, finding that she 
had no chance of adding him to the disciples of Mahomet, readily gave 
her consent, scaling it at the same time w'ith a thousand Saracenic 
oaths : upon which Niccoio thought it incumbent upon him to explain 
a little more clearly the nature of the Ghristian religion and what it 
imposed upon her. Thinking the conditions at first a little hard, she 
made some slight demur, proposing that they should rather both 
embrace the doctrines of Mahomet, which were certainl;^ more easy 
and much more likely to be fuhilled. Niccoio, however, assured her 
that as a Christian she was bound to observe as many duties as pos- 
sible, and to pray for grace to perform such as she felt an inclination 
to omit ; that she must never be weary of her task ; that she must be 
found always watching, and not like the foolish virgins, who forgot to 
trim their lamps, and 'vhose lights w*ent out. On hearing him utter 
these words, she 'would certainly have pronounced him mad had she 
not already been too deeply in love. As it was, she contented herself 
with saying, after revolving a variety of confused ideas in her mind, 
‘‘ Come, you shall make me what you please and accordingly she 
was the same day baptized, christened, confessed, received the com^ 
inunion, and married to JSliccolo according to the rites of the holy 
Church. And so sweet in a short time did its new mysteries and duties 
appear to )icr, that being naturally possessed of superior intellect and 
endowments, she no longer regretted the faith of her ancestors, and 
began to lake delight in nothing so much as having the Christian doc- 
trines expounded to, her by the voice of Niccoio, 

While she thus continued making daily progress under the judicious 
instructions of Niccoio in a subject so important to her best interests^ 
Niccolo^s friend, Coppo, in the meanwhile had not been idle, inquiring 
in all directions, wherever he conceived it probabl?i that he might have 
been wrecked or captufed. Not content with this, he himself set out 
in quest o£ him, and arrived at Tunis just as Niccoio happen^ to be 
passing with the lady close by the place where he was seen dismounting^ 
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SO that they met and recognised each other in the streets. Niccolo 
testified his gratitude to Coppo for so striking a proof of his fidelity, 
but at the same time requested him not to execute his intention of 
procuring his ransom until he should hear further from him ; and then 
giving him his address, and shaking him cordially by the hand, he 
accompanied his lady home. A little surprised at this occurrence, the 
lady inquired, with a smile, who he was and what business he could 
have with her slave, being particularly Jealous of everything that might 
interfere with Jier own views, questions which her Christian husband 
answered with his usual eloquence to her entire satisfaction. Yet, 
as we may easily believe, Niccolo was still anxious to return tP bis 
native land, but he? was aware that if the enamoured lady discovered 
his design, she would effect his utter destruction, least would 
counteract his plans. PTe was therefore uncertain act, and 

for this reason he had exhorted Coppo to ^recy as to the object of 
his arrival. Besides, he would have preferred, rather than basely 
desert her, to remain in the pleasing slavery to which his adored lady 
had consigned him. Fly, however, somewhere, they shortly must, as 
she had now become so extravagantly attached to him that he was 
fearful of the affair reaching the ears of Lagi Amet. With this view, 
he now determined to persuade her to accompany him, insisting that 
it was one of the duties of a Christian wife to share her husband's 
-fortunes and follow him wherever he went. He therefore considered 
the arrival of Coppo as a very fortunate circumstance, and after 
consulting with him, and reflecting upon the best method that could 
be adopted, they determined to carry her along with them. So 
Niccolo re^n'esented to his wife that there was no time to be lost, it 
they wished to avoid the fate of so many unfortunate lovers, who had 
fallen victims to the bowstring or the sack ; and to this judicious 
opinion the lady, without any sort of hesitation, subscribed, ‘‘Yes,” 
she added, “ I will see your beautiful Italy ; there is no question of it 
at all : whatever sacrifices I make, whatever pleasures and honours 
I relinquish, they are for your sake, and I shall not regret them. And 
yet I tremble when 1 think upon the dreadful risks I am about to en- 
counter, even if 1 escape alive out ot the hands of the savage infidel 
who called me his consort, whom it would perhaps be the wisest way 
to strangle before we go.” Here Niccolo, grieved that she should 
have made so little progress in the duty of Christian charity, reminded 
her that she must no longer consider these things in the light she 
had been used to, adding that he felt inclined rather to pity the fate 
Amet in being deprived of so much beauty and perfection, were 
it not that it was his paramount duty to convert infidels to the true 
faith. Then advising her to collect the whole of her treasures, but to 
respect the property cf Amet, he hastened to fix the time and method 
of his departure with his friend Coppo. 

All at length being in reaciiness, they planned a little pleasure party, 
feigning it was cntii-ly for the amusement of Amet, to which the 
foolish infidel, no^. a little proud of so delicate a compliment, gladly 
consented. Having conveyed evet-ything on board a fast-sailing little 
pinnace, they said that they would just pay a visit to one of the Dey^s 
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larj?e ships before they called for their master; and, hoisting all sail, 
they very wisely left the old merchant behind them. They had pro- 
ceeded about half a league from shore, when some of Lagi Amet’s 
servants, observing them pass the vessel at full sail and boldly hold 
on their course, raised a hue and cry that very quickly reached the 
ears of their master. Tearing his hair, at least what little was left of 
it, the credulous old infidel, in a fit of rage and despair, despatched 
boats in pursuit without number, employing himself in the meantime 
with trying different bowstrings and other refined instruments of tor- 
ture to welcome their return. And unluckily, as it happened, though 
they escaped pursuit and set foot in safety on the Sicilian shore, they 
look up their quarters at an hotel in Messina, where the following 
unpleasant circumstances occurred. For the ambassador of the king 
of Tunis having that very day arrived at the same place to transact 
affairs of great importance at the court of Sicily, occupied apartments 
in the same house, and casting his eyes upon the disordered dress 
and dark complexion of the lady, he thought that he recognised m 
the fugitive one whom he had often seen at Tunis. At ihe same 
moment arrived letters advertising him of the lady*s flight, and impos- 
ing upon him the duty of securing her person, with the leave of Ins 
Sicilian majesty, with whom he was to use his utmost influence to 
have her sent back to her own husband. So immediately requesting 
an audience, the ambassador expounded his mastcr^s wishes on the 
subject ; and the king having verified the fact, expressed the greatest 
readiness to lemand the fugitives, since it would afford pleasure to 
his ally, from whom at that time he was desirous of obtaining some 
essential favours. What were the feelings, then, of the unhappy party, 
who, imagining that they had secured their escape, found they had 
rushed upon their own destruction, and were to be consigned into the 
hands of an offended and relentless enemy ! The heart of Coppo was 
torn with distraction for his friend, while the lovers uttered the most 
piteous cries and prayers, pleading also that they w'ere united in faith 
and in mairiage, both deserving of freedom, and both Christians. 
All, howev-er, was of no avail, for the king, anxious to conciliate the 
Fey, commanded them to be re-embarked forthwith in the same vessel, 
under the care of one of his own captains, who had orders to land 
them in Barbary, and deposit them safely, with the king^s compliments, 
in the hands of their lawful sovereign. And already were they pro- 
ceeding upon their wretched voyage, with calm and favourable breezes, 
from wliich they turned in anguish to the shores that were receding ^ 
from their view, when Fortune, as if weary at length of her continued 
persecutions, again raised a furious tempest before the vessel had time to 
make the port, and drove her back until she reached the 'fyrrhene Sea, 
near Leghorn, where, broken and dismantled, she became the easy prey 
of some Pisan corsairs. But noble ransom- being offered them by the 
unfortunate captives, they were shortly afterwards ipui on shore, and 
at length arrived in safety, with some portion of t^ieir remaining trea- 
sures,^ at the city of Ksa. There, owing to the infinite dangers and suf- 
ferings to which she had been subjected, the hapless lady was seized 
with a fever that had nearly proved mortal, and it was the incessant 
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care and affection of Niccolo alone that succeeded in restoring her. 
Ut)on her recovery, they bent their way towai'ds Florence, where, on 
their arrival, they were received with the utmost surprise and the 
warmest congratulations by all their friends, while feasts and revelry 
on all sides testified the joy that was felt for their return. AVhen the 
health of his beloved proselyte and benefactress was a little recruited, 
Niccolo kindly proposed, for their more complete satisfaction, that his 
beloved wife should be again baptized in the Church of San Giovanni ; 
and being christened by the name of Beatrice, she was once more 
solemnly espoused by him, with the utmost splendour and magnifi- 
cence, according to the minutest rites and ceremonies of the Holy 
Church. At the same time, in order to bind their interests in a still 
nearer union, Niccolo bestowed upon his friend Coppo the hand of his 
sister, who, in addition to the charms of beauty, boasted likewise all 
the virtues of her brother. Beatrice, delighted with everything she 
saw and heard, even beyond the picture held out to her by the happy 
Niccolo, soon made such rapid progress in every desirable virtue and 
accomplishment as to astonish the Florentine ladies by the richness 
and vivacity of her ideas, and tlie charms of her manners and conver-, 
sation. In a short time, also, she became so fondly attached to her 
new sister-in-law as to render it difficult to decide whether their friend- 
ship or that of their husbands was the most rare and exemplary. Cer- 
tain it is that the two happy pairs passed their days in such entire 
amity and peace, that there never occurred tlic slightest cause of 
dissatisfaction or division, an instance of domestic happiness highly 
deserving of commemoration, and which attracted universal admira- 
tion and applause. Indeed, so far from beconling disagreeable to or 
weary of each other, they appeared daily to take more pleasure in one 
another’s company, and more intent upon amusing, gratifying, and 
instructing themselves and their friends around them, in such a 
manner that, becoming extremely popular with all parties, they exor- 
cised the most happy and beneficial influence over the manners and 
feelings of the people of Florence. 


NOVELLA X 

It was a privilege enjoyed by the relater of the tenth or last story of 
the day, in Boccaccio’s “ Decameron,” occasionally to leave the beaten 
track, and enter upon any fresh subject which might be thought most 
agreeable ; an example which, in the present instance, as 1 am the 
last in the series, I intend to follow. Proclaiming a truce, theiefore, 
to our love adventures, which have occupied us nearly the whole of 
the day, I wish to amuse you with some account of a certain friar of 
Novara who flourished aboait twenty years ago, You hardly need to 
be told that, a^;^ong all ranks and conditions of jnen, the good people 
to be met with are more rare than those of an opposite description ; 
so that I trust you will not be very greatly surprised to hear that in 
thtf holy btotherhood there are not a few who fall short of perfection, 
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and even of what the rules of their order require. Nor ought we to 
think it strange that the vice of avarice, which bears such sway in the 
courts of princes, both spiritual and temporal, should sometimes take 
up her residence in the cloisters of the poor brothers. 

It happened that in the town of Novara, a very pretty city of Lom- 
bardy, there dwelt a rich widow lady, .whose name was Donna Agnes* 
She had worn her weeds with persevering sorrow ever since the death 
of her dear Gdudenzio de* Piotti, who, besides her dowry, which was 
very handsome for a lady in those parts, had left her other possessions 
that put her very much at her ease, even though she should prefer 
worshipping his memory to any new connection. She had borne him, 
moreover, four boys, whose education would now devolve upon her 
alone. But this excellent and considerate husband was scarcely laid 
at rest in the ground, before tidings of this his last will and testament 
reached the ears of the superior of the convent of San Nazaro, situated 
a little way beyond the gate of San Agabio. This same good monk 
was commissioned by the society to keep an eye upon testamentary 
donations, so that no widow should pass him by without affording at 
least her mite and assuming the girdle of the seraphic St. Francis. 
Having been once admitted as lay sisters into their ^order, many of 
these devotees were in the habit of frequenting their congregation, and 
offering up prayers for the souls of their deceased friends, expressing 
their gratitude to the poor brethren in ‘the shape of fine Bologna 
sausages and pasties, and were occasionally induced, in their zeal for 
imitating the good works of the blessed Fra Ginepro, and other re- 
nowned saints, to endow some little chapel for the convenience of the 
order, ivhere they might represent the glorious history of St. Francis, 
as he was seen preaching to the birds in the desert, engaged in knead- 
ing the holy bread, or at the moment when the Angel Gabriel brought 
him his saintly slippers. The chapel once built, it was not very diffi- 
cult to raise sufficient from the same quarter to defray an annual 
festival ill honour of the saint’s holy stripes, and to celebrate every 
Monday a mass for the souls of all his followers who might still happen 
to be suffering the pains of purgatory. But as, consistent with their 
profession of poverty, the good brethren could not openly avail them- 
selves of these gifts, they adopted the ingenious method of endowing 
their holy buildings, and holding the property as appurtenant to the 
sacristies, imagining they could thus as easily impose upon Heaven as 
upon us poor credulous mortals here below ; as if their real motives, 
and all the envy, pride, and covetousness, concealed binder the large 
cowls of pursy monks, were not fully as evident to an all-seeing eye as 
those vices that are more clearly apparent in the broad light of the 
day. These arc they who, instead of begging their bread barefoot, or 
preaching tb the people as they ought to do wherever they appear, 
prefer sitting at ease in their well-stoxed monasteries, supplied with 
delicate changes of shoes and linen, some five pair^f Cordova slippers, 
silk stockings, and sweet, dainty fare. And when t)ley can muster 
sufficient exertion, or it is quite necessary for them to go abroad, they 
mount their mules, as elegantly attired as themselves, or pretty pal- 
freys, whose paces are of the easiest, so as never to produce a feeling 
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of fatigfic. They iire equally cautious not to burden the mind with too 
much study, finding the truth of the vScripture observation, that it is 
indeed “a w'Cariness to the flesh ; ” besides the holy dread they enter- 
tain, as in the case of Lucifer, of its producing pride, and thus incur* 
ring the risk of a fall from their state of monastic innocence and sim- 
plicity. ' 

But to return to our devout inspector of the property of rich 
widows. It is certain that he followed so closely in pursuit of the lady 
in question, and made so much noise in his poor wooden clogs, that 
for peace sake she was soon compelled to add her name to those of' 
the third order, an arrangement from which the poor brethren drew a 
regular supply of alms, besides warm jackets and richly-worked tunics. 
But, not content with this, and imagining nothing done while any- 
thing remained to do, he placed monks round her nil day long, to 
remind her of the superior efficacy of endowing a whole chapel, if she 
really consulted the benefit of her soul. The lady, however, having 
four sons, at first thought it rather hard to rob them of their substance 
in favour of the monks, and being, like some of her sex, by no means 
liberally inclined, she tried to amuse them for some time with fair 
words, though resolved in her own mind to stick fast to her property. 
Just about the period that the good brethren imagined they bad brought 
her over to their purpose and succeeded in obtaining the mention of 
their new chapel in her Avill, it happened that she was taken suddenly 
unw’ell, and, in spite of all medical assistance, died. Before breathing 
her last, she sent in haste for the superior of San Isa;5aro to receive her 
dying confessions, who, imagining he was now about to reap the 
harvest of his toils m laying such long siege to Uie widow^s purse, 
very frankly told her how necessary it was, after having made con- 
fession, to show' a little more charity towards her own soul w'hile it 
remained yet in her power, and not to rely upon her sons offering up 
any sort of compensation for her sins in the way of alms and masses 
after her decease. It w'as his duty to remind her of the fate of her 
friend Donna Leonora Caccia, the wife of Messer Cervagio, doctor of 
laws, who, at the time he spoke, was suffering in purgatory through 
the W'ickecl neglect of her sons, who had never burnt a single taper 
since the day of her funeral. Alarmed at the idea of being in a 
similar predicament, and feeling extremely weak and troubled, such 
was the impression of the monk’s oratory, that she was just on the 
point of yielding her consent and calling for her will ; but still balancing 
between the opposite interests of her soul and of her family, she declared 
that she would make up her mind before he should return again on 
the thori'ow. The good priest, shaking his head, reminded her of the 
danger of delay in a case of such paramount importance, and, under 
pain pf great future suffering, hinted at the propriety of the alteration 
beingffnade before his return the next day. In the meanwhile, the 
widow’s tsecond son, Agabio, having in some way got scent of this 
negotiation, coi^imifnicated his fears to his brothers, who agreed with 
him that it vvas of the utmost consequence to overhear what should 
take place on the priest’s return. So when P'ra Serafino, the superior, 
arrived the next day, with the intention of concluding the bargain, 
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Agabio took a station which enabied him to hear every woid that 
passed ; and such, he found, was the effect of the itionVs eloquence, 
and so dreadful his denunciations of purgatory, that the poor lady 
was glad to receive absolution upon condition of leaving the sum of 
two hundred ducats foV the purpose of endowing and ornamenting a 
chapel. Another hundred was to be appropriated to the purchase of 
the sacred vessels and other articles l-equisile to the celebration of 
jnass in proper style, besides an annual festival and a service for the 
souls of the dead. To these was to be added a small farm, situated 
very conveniently for the use of the poor brotherhood, at Camigliano, 
worth at least three thousand ducats ; in consideration of which, having 
ai ranged everything necessary respecting the title, and that the whole 
should be drawn up by a regular notary as soon as possible, the happy 
monk absolved the good widow and took his leave, 

Agabio, who had heard all that passed, lost no time in acquainting 
his brothers, all of whom were of opinion that it was not an affair to 
be trifled with. So, after consulting some of their friends, they pro- 
ceeded to their motlrcr’s chamber, and with some difficulty, by help of 
a less fastidious confessor, who absolved her on easier terms, they 
prevailed upon her to leave her will as it was. This done, they next 
despatched a confidential servant with a message to the wily monk 
in their mother’s name, begging that he would no longer give himself 
the trouble of calling, as her sons, having got to hear the nature of bis 
business, were bent upon doing him some grievous mischief in case 
they should meet with him at her house ; that she begged him at the 
same time not to make himself at all anxious upon the subject, as the 
holy brotherhood would find everything arranged to their entire satis- 
faction in her last bequest. 

Upon receiving these tidings. Fra Seraflno took the hint, and giving 
himself no little credit for his successful negotiation, he abstained from 
troubling the lady further. But in a few days he had the gratification 
oi hearing that she had breathed her last, and directly hastened, 
according to his instructions, to the house of Ser Tomeno, the notary, 
who had already been apprised by Agabio in what way he was to 
act. By him he was informed that he ought immediately to wait 
upon Agabio and his brothers, into whose hands he had committed 
the will the day before, when he might possibly hear of something 
to his advantage. Without replying a single word, the delighted 
friar hastened to inspect its contents, and after duly condoling with 
the young men upon their loss, he came at once to the point, and 
requested Agabio to let him see the will. The latter, expressing his 
surprise at this question, requested to know the reason of his troub- 
ling himself with affairs that no way concerned him ; an observation at 
which the holy man began to express his dissatisfaction, but was 
threatened by Agabio with no very pleasing consequences in case he 
did not forthwith proceed to take sanctuary in his own monastery. 
Not in the least daunted, however, at this recepiuon, the wily monk 
made his bow with a malicious smile, and departed v;ftthout deigning 
to say a word ; and calling upon a certain Messer Niccola, procurator 
to the Older, he put five soldi into his hands, and requested to know 
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his opinion. Having heard the particulars of the xase, Messer 
Niccola, without" further hesitation, sent a summons to Ser Tpmenp, 
Agabio’s notary, citing him to appear before the bishop’s vicar with 
a copy of the last will and testament of the deceased. 

S^r Tomeno, the moment he had perused this document, lost no 
time in acquainting Agabio with the progress of the affair, and he, 
desiring nothing^ better, took his attorney along with him, and called 
privately at the house of the vicar, who happening to be a particular 
friend of his, heard the whole proceedings from beginning to end, — 
the good friar’s long and difficult negotiations, Agabio’s stratagems to 
counteract him, ^nd the commencement of the present process. Now 
the vicar, as belonging to the order of the priesthood, was by no means 
overburdened with affection towards the friars, and expressed his satis- 
faction at hearing what had passed. Upon the following day, at the 
hour appointed for the parties to make their appearance, came Fra 
Serafmo, accompanied by the procurator of his convent, both of whom 
were extremely poisy, and bent upon obtaining a sight of the will 
immediately. Agabio, in answer to their appeal, said, “ Good Messer 
Vicar, may it please your reverence, I have not the slightest objection 
to the production of the will, provided that all the parties whose names 
are therein mentioned consent to fulfil the articles according to the 
letter, of whatever nature they may be.” ' 

” Say no more,” interrupted the vicar; “all that is very clear; for 
our laws are very particular on this point, and whoever comes in for the 
benefit must also incur the inconvenience of such bequests. Lei us 
have this document, then ; it is only what is lawful and reasonable i ” 
and Agabio, instantly taking a scroll out of his pocket, handed it to 
the opposite notary for persual. After running over the leading parti- 
culars relating to the heirs, and several legacies inserted for the 
purpose of giving the whole a greater air of reality, he came to the 
part that concerned, the friar, the tenor of which ran in the following 
manner ; Item^ I will and bequeath, for the better preservation 
of my sons’ fortune and for the general benefit of all the widows in 
Novara, that there be given by the hands of my own children the 
amount of fifty lashes upon the back of Fra Serafino, at this time 
being the guardian or superior of the convent of San Nazaro ; and that 
the said lashes be of the best and soundest in the power of my sons’ 
hands to inflict. And be it further stated, that these ai’e intended to 
serve as an example to the rest of his brotherhood how they venture 
in future to impose upon poor credulous women or feeble old dotards, 
basely and maliciously persuading them to disinherit and impoverish 
their own flesh and blood for the purpose of ornamenting cells and 
chapels.” 

Here tlie risible wscles of the notary would permit him to proceed 
no further, and his laugh was speedily caught and re-echoed through 
the »fhole court j insomuch that the poor friar, overwhelmed with 
ridicule and confusimi, sought to make good his escape, and find the 
way back to hi., convent, though fully resolved in his own mind to 
bring the whole affair, in form appeal, before the high apostolic 
chamber. But he was not doomed to end the matter in quite so 
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honourable a manner ; for Agabio, seizing fast hold of hi? gown, 
exclaimed, Tarry a little, holy father ! why are you in such a hurry ? 

I am come here for the purpose of fulfilling the conditions of the willy 
and these must be complied with and then appealing to the vicar, 
while he held the good father tight by his band, “ I require to know 
from you, as the judge, why Father Serafino should not be entitled to 
the benefit of his bequest, mounted On the great horse, and receive 
from my hands the amount of the legacy due to him. If this be not 
granted, I shall feel bound to appeal to a superior tribunal against the 
undue partiality and injustice of this court.^^ The good vicar, receiving 
the whole of this witli an air of mock solemnity, turning towards 
Agabio, replied, “ My good Messer Agabio, your beneficent intentions 
respecting the worthy father no one surely can dispute ; but I dare- 
say he will be inclined to rest satisfied with them, without insisting 
upon the execution of the deed ; in particular, as it might possibly 
bring some degree of scandal upon his cloth, while at the same time 
that it would be painful to him, such inheritance would produce no 
sort of benefit to the holy brotherhood. Besides, if he be so truly dis- 
interested as not to wibh to accept the kind bequest of your mother, 

I hardly sec how you can venture to force it upon him, and T would 
rather permit him to take his leave, with the noble consciousness that 
he bears no marks of your favour along with him.’^ 

Upon this hint Fra Serafino acted, aixl, full of mingled rage, fear, 
and vexation, retreated to his own abode, which lio did not again quit 
for many days, out of apprehension of the lidicule of the people. His 
punishment, b^>wever, was followed by the desired effect ; for from 
that time forth he was never known to solicit widow ladies for their 
fortunes to endow chapels, especially such as had families of sons, by 
whom he might again run the risk of being severely handled. As it 
was, he had the good fortune to escape martyrdom from their hands, 
and contrived to digest his spleen and disappointment by patience, 
as every good Christian ought. According, however, to a different 
version of the story, tuiinped up, it is supposed, by some of the friars 
for the credit of their order, and as I was myself informed by one of 
them, that same wicked vicar had soon reason to repent of the part 
he bore in the affair, having to pay no less a fine than five hundred 
florins. 
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One of the most lively, and, we are concerned to add, one of the most 
exceptionable authors of Italian tales who flourished durinp: the six- 
teenth century, "was Pietro Fortini. A solitary specimen is with some 
difficulty heie presented to the reader. It is impossible to regret the 
comparative rarity and obscurity of the remainder. From the critical 
observations of Signor Gaetano Poggiali, we learn that few notices 
1 dating to the life and writings of this novelist have survived to us ; 
nor will this prove any great additional source of i egret, 'I'hc cause 
of this has been referred by the same writer to the want of a due 
appreciation of the value of literary memorials by the city of Sienna, 
— a neglect which has since been very amply and laudably supplied 
by Ugurgieri, Pecci, and Gigh, and in particular, by Benvogiienti, 
whose pel severing researches have often been rewarded with suc- 
cess. In the present instance, however, the year of Fortini’s birth still 
remains uncertain, though it is probable that he wrote during the 
earlier half of the sixteenth century ; and from the entry of a date 
remaining in the convent of St. Dominic, his decease seems to have 
occurred in the year 1562. He was dcscefided from a good family of 
some repute and influence at Sienna, and w'as in easy circumstances, 
as would apjiear from bis frequent residence at one of his villas near 
that city, named Monaciano, yet in possession of some of the author’s 
descendants. Judging, however, from one of Ins letters addressed to 
Braccioni, as well as from one of his novels, and from some poetical 
pieces interspersed throughout his Novelliere^ the tranquillity of his 
life was destined to suffer interruption ; an event of which the par- 
ticulars are unknown, but which was most probably connected with 
those revolutionary movements which preceded the downfall of his 
native state. 

It was during his resUicnce in the country that his fictitious pro- 
ductions seem to have been composed, whether in honourable ban- 
ishment, or remaining at his villa out of choice, does not clearly appear. 
Though they are mentioned as racconti difatti accaduti piit che favo- 
related in turn by five young ladies and two gentlemen, yet we 
would hope, for the credit of the age, of the relatcrs, and of the hearers, 
that they were rather fabulous than true. The style, if not very pure, is 
extremely lively and pleasing, and each novel is closed with poetical 
pieces of more than common merit. They were published at Sienna, 
but the date of the first editions does not appear. ^ 

^ “ he Giornate delle Novellcde’ Novhi, divise in otto Giomate,” 5;c. ; and, Lc Piacevoll 
ed Amorose Notti dei Novui,” &c. 
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NOVELLA XIII. 

In the noble city of Spoleti, in Umbria, there resided, not many years 
ago, a young man of the name of Anton Luigi Migliorclli, nobly born, 
but of a strange and whimsical disposition. Being also of a sanguine 
temperament, combined Avith too little judgment, he had the misfor- 
tune to imagine himself in love with a very beautiful and accomplished 
young lady, sprung from one of the first families in Spoleti, whose 
name was Fiordespina. What rendered the affair worse, she had 
already bestowed her hand in marriage upon another, a wealthy citizen 
of good descent, called Filolauro, from which his lady most generally 
wxnt by the name of Fiordespina Lauri. In point of manly beauty 
and accomplishments, Filolauro was in no way unworthy of possessing 
so charming a companion ; nor do I believe that throughout all Italy 
there was a similar instance of conjugal union, happiness, and fidelity. 
Such, indeed, were the mutual sacrifices, the devotion, and tenderness 
which they invariably displayed, as to afford a perfect pattern of the 
respective characters and the conduct to be observed in so intimate 
a union. Their happiness seemed as if it were too exquisite and 
unalloyed to last ; and the secret fiend that w'as about to invade the 
Eden of their love and repose was already at work, inspiring the soul 
of Anton Luigi wfith thoughts equally dangerous to their safety and 
their honour. Ardently bent upon the pursuit of every object in which 
he engaged, and having frequent opportunities of enjoying the society 
and observing the charms and accomplishments of the lovely Fiorde- 
spina, he grew so deeply enamoured of them, that in a short time he 
felt himself unable to control the expression of his feelings. 

Yet, after having adopted every expedient in his power, all, the arts 
and flatteries of which he w^as the master, he had the mortification to 
find that he not only made no progi-ess in her good opinion, but that 
she did not even deign to notice his numerous efforts to conciliate and 
please her. Equally piqued and impassioned, he vowed to be revenged 
upon her supposed pride and indifference ; while he was compelled at 
the same time to conceal his attentions as much as possible, as the 
manners of the people of Spoleti were far more strict in this respect 
than those of many other places, persons of both sexes being in the 
habit of revenging themselves upon very slight provocalioit, and even 
of bearing arms, when occasion required, in open field against their 
enemies. And there is no point upon which they are mdre eager to 
proceed to extremities than in regard to the honour of their women, 
so that they will scarcely permit the breath of heaven to play upon the 
faces of their married dames of rank, while the husbands, on the other 
hand, are not permitted to show the least regard for single ladies. 
Thus our unfortunate lover found himself rather awkwardly situated, 
his feelings being about as unpleasant as those of a culprit preparing 
for his filial journey*, since his beloved Fiordespina paid no more atten- 
tion to him th^n if there had been no such person in the world, a 
behaviour which he felt far more ^iflicult to bear than if she had 
honoured him with her resentment, or even her aversion and con- 
tempt. 
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In this dilemma he, believed the wisest as well as the shortest way 
would be to put a period to his existence ; but always when he was 
on the point of executing his threat, the idea that lie was for ever 
leaving the beautiful Fiordespina flashed across his mind, and he 
relinquished it. Still he conceived it quite incumbent upon him 
cither to die like a true lover or win the lady's regard, and with this 
magnanimous resolution he watched his first Opportunity of obtaining 
a final interview with the lady. Happeningto hear that Filolauro was 
about to accompany a party of young men on an excursion of pleasure 
into the country, he had no sooner watched the servant who followed 
him fairly out of sight, than he hastened to his house, but had tlie 
mortification td perceive the beloved object in company with two of 
her youthful companions. Ufon this his exasperation was such as to 
mount to a degree of frenzy, and being in a most favourable mood for 
listening to the counsels of our great adversary, who is never known 
to neglect such happy opportunities of adding to the number of his 
subjects, he resolved in one way or other to bring the matter to a con- 
clusion, whether it were by dagger, rope, or poison, that very even- 
ing. With this view he continued to keep watch until after Filolauro s 
return, who, being accustomed to walk out with his friends, sometimes 
as far as the Borgo San Maffio, when the evening was fine, upon this 
occasion did not take leave of them until near midnight. His beauti- 
ful wife, whose thoughts were ever with* him in his absence, anxious 
at the lateness of the hour, W’as now eugeily looking out for him, after 
having prepared what viands she imagined would prove most agree- 
able on his return. Filolauro had just reached the piazza near the 
fort, close to his own house, when he was met by Antonio Luigi full 
of the most desperate designs, who, drawing his s\yord, cried out in 
great fury, ‘‘At last, villain, thou art dead 1 " at the same moment 
w'ounding him seveiely. ‘‘Ah ! traitor,’' exclaimed the other, “ this to 
me ! " and rushing upon him, he closed with him before he could make 
his escape. The noble lady, overhearing some distuibance, and re- 
cognising her consort’s voice, with the courage that distinguished the 
ladies of Spoleti, instantly seized her husband’s javelin that lay at hand, 
and rushed to the door. Theic she indeed beheld him struggling in 
the grasp of his assassin, while his blood stained the ground upon 
which they fought; and sufficiently distinguishing the combatants 
by the light of the moon, with the strength of an Amazon, she passed 
the weapon through the body of Anton Luigi at a siirgle blow. He 
instantly fell dead at her feet, while she, crying out to her husband 
that he was only wounded, besought him to take refdgc in the house. 
By the lime she had assisted him back and restored the javelin to, its 
place, a numerous crowd was collecting upon the spot, some of whom, 
observing the way they took, followed them into the house, wliere they 
found the lady attempting to staunch her husband’s wounds, at the 
same time trying to encourage him and calling out for assistance. 
Discovering no weapon but the sw'ord lying by th^i side of the deceased, 
they were unable to account for what they saw ; and Baving borne the 
body of Anton Luigi into an adjoining church and procured surgical 
aid for the wounded man, the people gradually dispersed. 
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On the following morning, the governor, hearing of the homicide, 
and no one being accused of it, thought it somewhat strange, ana 
instituted a more strict inquiry. Being a native of Lucca, of seveie 
character, and not very kindly disposed towards the ladies of Spoleti, he 
despatched his officers at once to the residence of the fair Fiorde- 
spina, with orders to sei2e her, together with her husband, the last of 
whom, wounded as he was^ they threw into a dungeon. His unhappy 
wife was next conducted bound into the hall allotted for the execution 
of assassins, where, the evidence of some persons in the crowd being 
taken, she w^as actunlly condemned by her merciless judge to suffer 
the torture of the question. But rather than accuse either h^er husband 
or herself of having committed such an act, which she had reasons 
for knowing that her inexorable judge would never admit to have been 
done in self-defence, she chose to submit, with the fortitude of a martyr, 
to everything that his cruelty could devise. Moved with pity at her 
sufferings, several of the spectators voluntarily came forward to prove 
that no weapon except that of the deceased had been fohnd upon the 
spot, and that it wa:^ hardly likely thnt a single woman could have 
deprived a soldier of his own sword and of his life. 

To this the savage tyrant only replied that such was more probably 
the case than that so noble a youth should have destroyed himself ; 
and upon this he commanded the executioners to proceed. When, 
however, the populace, who believed her to be innocent, heard her 
renewed cries, there ran a confused murmur among the crowd, that, 
gradually assuming a louder and more angry tone, reminded the cruel 
governor that he had to deal with the proud and daring natives of 
Spoleti. Finding his victim resolutely bent against confession, he 
began to take the alarm, and ordering her to be set free, he consoled 
himself with the hope of inflicting still heavier punishment upon her 
husband. For this purpose he had him brouglit iorth, and condemned 
to suffer yet more terrific pains than had been inflicted upon his wife. 
The moment, however, she beheld him in the presence of their ferocious 
tormentor, shf was unable to bear the very idea, much less the sight, 
of the most beloved object on earth sharing with lier the same fate. 
Although instant death became the penalty of her confession, yet, in 
order to spare him the suffering she had herself so nobly borne, she 
thus addressed the governor : “Unbind that gentleman, signor. Never 
let it be said that a savage" and remorseless tyrant, such as thou art, 
had it in his power to inflict his savage torments upon the limbs of my 
honoured lord. No, it was I who did the deed. Hear me, I say ! I 
alone smote the assassin of rny husband dead at my feet. Oh ! ye 
just heavens, ye noble people of Spoleti, be near me ; aid me in my 
utter woe ; let him not deprive me of the only object that is dear to 
these eyes ! ” At once surprised and grieved to hear her declare herself 
guilty of an act by a confession which the severest tortures had failed 
to wring from her, the spectators, as well as the governor himself, 
struck with the ^xce^sive proof of affection which it displayed, were 
inclined to consider it as little less than miraculous. What must have 
been the excess of tenderness and attachment that could excite the 
soul of a delicate woman to such an unexampled degree of heroism 
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and magnanimity as to confess, out of pity and affection, for her 
husband, what she would otherwise have concealed under the infliction 
of torture and of death itself 1 To such an appeal even the heart of 
the governor, callous and ferocious as he was, could no longer be 
insensible. Taken by surprise, astonished at the grandeur and beauty 
of sentiment it displayed, and of which he had formed no previous 
idea, after remaining lost in doubt and wonder for some moments, his 
aspect assumed a perfectly opposite expression, and in milder tones 
than he had ever before perhaps uttered, he commanded the officers 
to unbind her husband. He next sent for the father of the deceased, 
requesting to know what course he wished to be pursued. The poor 
old man, thus unhappily deprived of his son, yet aware that no cause 
of enmity had subsisted between the families, nobly came forward to 
state everything he knew relating to the unfortunate passion of his son, 
and boldly taxed the govei'nor with the most culpable conduct m 
having omitted to receive his evidence until he had unjustly con- 
demned the innocent to suffer. At the same time he tenderly embraced 
the unhappy prisoners, and weeping over the guilty conduct of his 
son, appealed to the feelings of the spectators, conjuring them to join 
in soliciting a free pardon, if pardon it could l)e called, where no offence 
had been .committed, at the hands of the governor. The relenting 
feelings of the latter at length yielded to |lie energy and truth of the 
old man’s appeal ; for, having liberated the captives, he descended 
irom his judgment-seat, and, struggling with contending emotions, 
turned away from the spectators, and soon disappeared. 
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It has been a fertile source of dispute among the historical critics 
of Italy, more especially those of Sienna, to fix the precise period in 
which this waiter flourished. This would appear, in a great measure, 
to have arisen from the novelist s own desire to antedate his produc- 
tions, conferring upon them a more antiquated style and character 
(doubtless in order to rank in the list of earlier and purer writers) than 
was usual with the less studied novelists of Ins own day. Thus, if 
we arc to give cieclit to his own account, as contained in a IMS. dis- 
covered and treated of by Apostolo Zeno in liis “Annotations upon 
I'ontanini,'' he must have flourished about the time of Loccaccio, to 
whom, in order to give more probability todiis story, he directs a letter ; 
and the frequent allusions throughout his woik would lead us to 
suppose that he wrote about the year 1349. Upon the authority of 
Zeno, we are bound to believe that he really lived during the middle 
or latter half of the fifteenth century, while by others he is referred to 
a still later period. From the same author we learn that he belonged 
to a Siennese family, and produced about forty-five novels, tw^o others 
being subsequently discovered by him, or at least one, divided into 
two in the MS. by the copyist, a very sufticienl ground for an Italian 
controversy ; and that t%y were, according to the usual practice, of a 
somewhat corrupt style «and fiec character. The MS. was considered 
by Zeno as extremely valuable, being an only copy, and attributed by 
him to an earlier period than it deserved. Written upon parchment, 
its whole style and character seemed to authorise the supposition of 
its having originated two or three centuries before the critic’s time, 
when in fact it has since been proved to belong to the latter pait ot 
the fifteenth, or to the beginning of the sixteenth century. To each 
of the tales is prefixed the usual title, explaining its nature, written 
in red characters ; and in addition to the stories, there is inserted a 
singular specimen of idiomatic phraseology, entitled, II Giuoco della 
Piigna,^^ a feigned letter to a friend, and a number of sonnets, canzoni, 
and ballate, amounting to thirty-four. We further learn from Signor 
Pellegrini that an attempt was made to retoudi, or rather to injure, 
a portion of this beautiful MS. in the text, by altering the commenc- 
ing letters Tti so as to read Voi^ which but ^00 plainly appears, 
though happily this species of mutilation was not carriw much further. 
'•-{LeiUra Dedicatoria.) 
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NOVELLA III. 

In the province of Cabar, in Asia, there once flourished two nolde 
and magnificent cities, situated within ten leagues of each otlier, called 
Soriana and Belfiore. Jealous of their respective power and influ- 
ence, they merely observed an external show of amity, and, though 
engaged in commercial intercourse, they never cordially united togethci". 
The people of Soriana being the most powerful of the' two, frequently 
threatened the independence of those of Belfiore, and attempted by 
every means in their power to weaken and humiliate them. Well 
aware of their danger, the latter, rather than submit an inch of their 
dominions to the sovereignty of the Soriani, were prepared to throw 
themselves into the arms of the Christians or the Jews, and even to 
renounce the faith of their ancestors. Now, in the city of Belfiore 
there was a noble youth of the name of Gallio, who happened to !ic 
deeply enamoured of a young girl named Cardina, daughter of the 
great Marmorco, who, strongly opposing the attachment of tlie young 
people, look measures to have the lover falsely accused and declared 
a rebel to the state. Immediately after Ins banishment, Chillio set out 
for the city of Soriana, and there learning that Mavmoreo himself had 
been the author of his disgrace, stung with a feeling of resentment, he 
adopted the most subtle plans of revenge (inveighing bitterly against 
the father), all of which he as suddenly abandoned when he reflected 
upon the unaltered passion vvhicli he felt for the daughter. 

At such times he would exclaim, ‘^Oh, wretched, wretched Gallio \ 
How dare I even imagine these means of revenge ? — revenge at the 
expense of my beloved Cardina ! To injure her father is to injure her — 
her whom I must ever worship and ever serve, though the daughter 
of my bitterest enemy ! Oh, distraction ! 1 am torn with contending 

duties ; I am injured, and 1 burn for revenge ; I love, and yet I am 
about to offend the object of iny idolatry. For, alas ! I must do it, or 
remain for ever dishonoured ! Hath he not driven me forth as a 
rebel and a traitor from my native place? Yet thou, my love, my 
Cardina, wert not here to blame, For I fondly trust thou hast shed 
tears over my lot. When shall 1 behold thee — when return to Belfiore 
again ? Oh, ye gods ! that I could cease to think, cease to exist, under 
the cruel thoughts that rack me ! For revenge ought to call louder 
than my love, and yet 1 know I can do nothing to displease her. 
Fester thy base heart, Marmoreo, that could conceive the foul and 
vindictive purpose of rendering me the veriest Avreich that loads earth’s 
weary bosom, weary of such monsters as thee ! 

Gallio having thus resolved to abandon all measures of vengeance, 
absence and hopelessness had soon the effect of weakening his love. 
In the course of a year or two the image of Cardina ceased to haunt 
his fancy^-but feelings of revenge and hatred, on the other hand, 
seemed to have^ usulped its place. She no longer continued to stand, 
like a good genius, between him and her father ; and after revolving 
a thousand schemes of vengeance in his mind, he resolved, in order 
to deprive his enemy both of his authority and his life, to attempt the 
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subjugation of his countrymen under the yoke of the Soriani*- With 
this view he made himself acquainted with a party whose' *^secret 
object was to watch every opportunity of rendering themselves masters 
of Belfiore. The number appointed consisted of fifteen, and to these 
Gallio discovered his design of subjecting his native place, observing, 
at the same time, ** 1 require of you nothing further than the power of 
disposing as I please of the persons of Marnioreo and Cardina ; the 
one for the sake of vengeance ; the other, I trust, to be treated in a 
kinder way.” I'o this the confederates gave their ready consent, 
and the conspiracy was matured before the beginning of the ensuing 
year ; while a number of persons, amounting to sixty, of Sorian 
families which had long resided at Belfiore, united with them, ia 
tndcr better to betray the place. Among these, Saladino, who had 
the command of the Torla Marina, was the most powerful, his family 
Itaving enjoyed many lucrative offices of high trust in Belfiore during 
' period of nearly two hundred years. With him Gallio and his 
iMVty arranged the manner in which they were to be admitted through 
smd gate ; and at the appointed hour the whole force of the 
'nani was secretly marched by night into the province of Belfiore. 
tijllio, having bc'cn intensely engaged during many days previous, 
allowing himself little time for sleep, devoted n few moments to repose 
betorc setting out on Ins final exploit, and tried to compose himself to 
rest. In this state of suspense the idea of Cardina naturally occurred 
to his mind ; and the goddess of love attempting, from compassion, to 
c,onnteract the influence of Mai'b and Saturn that so greatly predo- 
n.niatcd in him, presented her image in his slumbers, arrayed in more 
than her usual beauty, and with an expression of sorrow and tenderness 
in her countenance, while she seemed to say that her everlasting love 
and gratitude should be the reward of hi-a forbearance, if he would 
consent to abandon his cruel and sanguinary designs. So vivid was 
the impression upon his mind, that, opening his arms as if to cmbiace 
her, he awoke, and found he had clasped only his sword that lay at 
his side. With a feeling of rage and disappointment, he felt inclined 
to turn it against his own bosom, so strongly had his dicam affected 
him, and altered his previous resolution of persevering in his enterprise. 
His love for Cardina also seemed to acquire renewed strength ; and 
recollecting every word and action of the vision, his desire of vengeance 
and all his bitter hatred against her father w^as forgotten as he burst 
into a passionate flood of tears. Then the hopes of mutual passion 
which she appenred to hold out to him in his dreams, and the expres- 
sion of her grief and trouble, all combined to turn the tide of his feelings 
into a more loyal and patriotic course. Suddenly acting under the 
impulse of this change, he summoned his fellow-conspirators, exiles, 
like himself, from Belfiore, to a secret meeting, and proceeded to 
address them in the following words : “ Fellow-citizens and brothers ! 
Can it be true that we are about to destroy the place that gave us birth 
and to betray the city of our ancestors into the hands of her deadliest 
foes? Let us pause ere we produce irreparable evils, that may call 
down on us the execration of posterity, by turning our arms against 
our native land, that ought to be directed against, its enemies. Ala? I 
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how shall we bear to see the Soriani lords of us and of our countrymen, 
ourselves the worst of vassals I For lei us not flatter ourselves that we 
shall reap other than the traitor's reward. Honour and treachery are 
yet in our power to choose. Fellow-citizens, which shall we embrace?” 
“ Honour and our country ! ” exclaimed all with one voice, Stay, 
hear me further,” cried Gallio, taking advantage of the enthusiasm he 
had produced ; ^‘a messenger is just arrived, bringing me such tidings 
that, if you have heart to join me, we will return to our own city, but 
not without the glory of having first vanquished its enemies ! ” In- 
spired with the fervour of his patriotism, the whole of his companions 
promised to follow him whithersoever he would lead. “ Then,” cried 
Gallio, “let one of you attend me,” and he selected the man be 
wished, “ and let the rest await us here 1 ” Having thus agreed upoii 
the course they were to pursue, Gallio, along with his companion, 
affected to proceed with the scheme as before, and, under the pretence 
of an interview with Saladino, the governor of the Porta Marina, in 
order to fix upon the signals that were to be given for entering into 
the city of Belfiore, they proceeded forwards on horseback, until they 
reached Castel Fioralto, of which the governor, Parione, was one of 
the principal citizens, and strongly exasperated against the people of 
Soriana on account of their having cruelly slain his father ; and with 
him they took further counsel about their plans, On his inquiring 
into the cause of their arrival, Gallio replied, “\Vc are come to inform 
you that it is in our power either to destroy or make our city twice as 
powerful as it is, and as we are quite aware of your wishes, we shall 
reveal everything to you just as it occurred.’’ 

On hearing the particulars, Parione expressed his entire concur- 
rence, and united in their plans with the utmost joy. Having matured 
these and sworn fidelity to each other, Parione, speedily mounting 
horse, took his leave, and arrived before sunset at Belfiore, where pre- 
senting himself before Patrioni, master of the palace where the seigniory 
held their sittings, he desired him to call a secret meeting of a hun- 
dred of the chief citizens of the place. This done, and the subject 
being proposed, it met with the general approbation of the whole 
assembly ; and instantly closing all the gates and doubling the guards, 
they gave orders for the arrest of Saladino and the sixty conspirators, 
ready prepared for the undertaking. Upon being subjected to the 
question and confronted with Gallio, they made confession and were 
placed in strict confinement. The whole, city, in the meantime, was 
put under arms and prepared for the reception of the force of the 
Soriani led on by Gallio. About two hours before daylight, the 
tramp of horse was heard approaching; and Saladino was compelled 
to open the gate, as had been agreed upon, at the appointed signals, 
betraying his party to destruction, on condition that his own and his 
diil^n's lives should be spared ; the whole of his family, in case of 
his failure^ being involved in one common ruin, - When the time 
approached, therefore, though desirous of saving his own party, he 
opened tbe ga^es by command of Glallio, and the hostile force, led on 
by the chief citizens of Soriana, rushed forward into the city. Many 
Ofthe leacj^rs were richly aimed and caparisoned, vicing with caqh 
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other in the Fplendour of their appearance, and shining with gold and 
precious gems, ornaments in which their country abounded. Add to 
these, the gr^at variety of burnished shields, lances, bows, and quivers, 
with dark plumes nodding in the air, and the flash of arms glittering 
through the moonlight. Thus proudly decorated are the Soriani 
accustomed to march fprth to meet their enemies in the open field, 
the chief lords and gentlemen eagerly pressing forward in the van, 
leaving the least considerable of the citizens to bring up the rear. 
Marshalled, accordingly, in their best array, the Soriani now arrived at 
the Porta Marina, where, received by Saladino, they believed them- 
selves upon the point of becoming masters of the city. By the advice 
of Gallio, they immediately inarched forward and took possession of 
the cloister of Diaua^s temple, to the number of six thousand men, 
while three thousand were held in reserve in the temple of Mercury, 
Before daybreak, however, just as they imagined they were on the 
point of striking a decisive blow, they were startled by the loud clash of 
arms above them, and looking up, beheld crowds of armed men lining 
the walls of the great cloister of Diana, the chiefs of whom addressed 
the astonished Soriani with the cry of, Yield, traitors, yield ; or 
death to our prisoners I ” at the same time showering down loads of 
burning combustibles upon their heads, so as to convince them they 
had not the least chance of escape. After some threats of rage and 
despair, the Soriani, finding every means 6f opposition useless, were 
induced to surrender, and threw down their arms. The whole of their 
rich equipage and all their golden ornaments became the spoil of 
their adversaries, while they were themselves led away in ranks of ten 
to be consigned to the gloomy dungeons of Sabar. Their great com- 
mander, Rabooth, who guarded the temple of Mercury with his three 
thousand soldiers, shortly afterwards met with the same fate, appeal- 
ing only to the mercy of his victorious enemy. By the intercession of 
Gallio, he was pardoned on the following conditions : that he should 
make oath never again to enter into the city of Soiiana or attempt 
anything against his victorious enemy. After making a solemn engage- 
ment to tins effect, he was allowed to go free, and directly took his 
departure from the city, establishing his residence, with his com- 
panions, at Sarbonia, one hundred leagues from Soriana. The Bel- 
lioresi then returning in triumphal procession to the grand cloister of 
Diana, collected the spoils of their adversaries, and earned them after- 
wards to their palacc-inastcr, who appropriated them to the benefit 
of the community. They next proceeded to witness the execution of 
the treacherous friends of Saladino, who had entered into terms with 
Gallio to betray their country, and who now were led forth into the large 
square to the number of sixty-five, all of whom were quartered alive. 
Over the heads of the traitor and his sons, whose lives were spared, 
was written in large letters the result of the invasion in the following 
manner: ‘‘Wc, the people of Belfiore, ^have revenged ourselves upon 
our enemies by turning their arms agamst themselves ; let the traitor 
Saladino bear witness to this. We send him and his cliildren to 
you, with his companions, all of whom may be known by the tickets 
appended to their necks ; the rest of the soldiers, .for good reasons, 
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we, the people of Belfiore, think proper to retain. Moreover we decree 
that in future no native of Souana shall become resident m our city, 
or dare to assume tlie name of a Belfiore&e, that he may no longer 
enjoy the advantage of betraying us, and of turning our hos»pitality into 
our ruin.’* 

Along with this fatal proclamation were sent four cartloads filled with 
the dead bodies of their enemies, which reached about nightfall the 
gates of Soriana, whose inhabitants were expecting the arrival of then 
countrymen with a very different escort. Upon the iclurn of the pai ty 
to Belfiore, a grand tournament, with festivals of cvcr> kind, was pro- 
claimed for the people, to be continued during a sciies of many week‘s. 
Galho, who had now greatly distinguished himself in the eyes of the 
Belfioresi, ordered a great feast m honoui of the victory, and pioceeded 
with a numcious party to wait upon Patiioni, grand master of the 
palace, requesting an assemblage of the chief citizens, to vhicli Mai- 
nioreo and his daughter Caidina should be invited. When met 
together, Galho cnteicd with a tiam of friends and nobles, and har- 
angued them m the following words “My honouied fatheis, senators, 
and chiefs of bands! When I contemplate the singulu degicc of 
prudence, fortitude, tcmpeiance, and valour with which you have 
hitherto conducted your affairs, 1 bow to the decice that rendered me 
an unhappy exile from my native land Nor am 1 here come to 
question the justice of the piocecding instituted against me by youi 
learned and distinguished citizen, Marmoico, though 1 still remain in 
ignorance of ins motives Rather would I accuse Ul^se]f in having 
been so unfortunate as to diaw down upon m>self the weight of youi 
displeasure ; for which I do here humbly entreat your fuigiveness, 
more especially m consideiation of my lender age, not piesiimiug to 
make other defence or set up any bettei excuse. And so far am I 
sensible of your high wisdom and authority and of my own slight 
deserts, that I am htie leady to dchvei myself up to youi judgment 
once more, as a traitor to my coiintiy, and the author of the hateful 
and sacrilegious plot just attempted by your enemies, liue, it was 
I, and I alone, who biougbt the whole secret powder of Soriana into 
the bosom of >oui homes, who* induced Saladino, with his fellow-^ 
traitors, on whom you had confeiied youi oftices of tiust and honoui, 
to league with your foes in this nefanous design, and open to us 
your gates, that we might bung you undci the yoke of Soriana, fiom 
which >ou are now fortunately for ever free. And let me caution 
>ou, before I yield my forfeit life, neier m future to commit offices 
of trust or the command of gates to the wSoriam, or to any othei 
foreigners upon the face of the eaith. * It is enough to grant them 
passports thiough youi dominions , but to make them governors 
over gates and citadels is the heiglit^of infatuation ; for the love of 
country never becomes entirely obliterated from the human breast. 
Now, as the unhappy cause of the great evil that had so nearly 
befallen the state, I surrender my person into your hands, entreating 
bnly, with my “dying prayers, that the glory and triumph of our last 
noble ifenterprise may be wholly attributed to the youthful and beau- 
teous CardinUj whose many virtues have produced, by their influence 
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over my soul, the present happy result. It was she v^ho snatched the 
patricidal sword out of my hand, who, ^hoi I was bent on the irre- 
trievable destruction of her father and her friends, stood between us, 
like a guardian angel of peace, and with her tender and sorrowful 
aspect, her passionate tears, and sweet appeals to my love and honour, 
restored me to higher and better thoughts, pointing out to me the 
])ath of patriotic duty that I have since pursued* If, then, death be 
clue to me as a traitor, to her let triumphal arches and honours 
befitting a queen be afforded ; let her^ praises be sung over my obse— 
c[iiics ; let her be called the saviour of Belfiore, and soothe my wounded 
spirit ere it take its final flight I ” Here Gallio became silent, and 
kneeling in the midst of the council, he raised his hands, as if in 
prayer, while his eyes were bent upon the ground, and awaited in this 
attitude his sentence. The chiefs and elders of the city, imagining 
that Gallio would have closed his harangue by soliciting honours and 
T awards for his great services, having risen by his last exploit high in 
the estimation of all ranks, were surprised at such proofs of unfeigned 
humility and contrition, and began to consider him in a still nobler 
point of view than before. Mingled tears, congratulations, and applause 
followed the conclusion of his address. But the emotions of Cardina 
.and her father, the author of all Galliots sufferings, far surpassed those 
(T any others present : the lady’s tears flowed passionately and uncon- 
t rolled ; her sobs drowned her voice when she attempted to intercede 
l«)r him ; while the more silent but deep and painful struggles of her 
lather, torn as he was by the sense of ingratitude and remorse, pro- 
duced a sensation of awe and trouble throughout the assembly. It 
was evident that the lovers had long been attached to each other ; 
that he must have opposed their union by the most cruel and unjustifi- 
able measures, and a feeling of compassion for both soon communicated 
Itself to the people, who rushing forward with wild and tumultuous 
cries, demanded the head of Marmoreo, and declared Gallio their liege 
lord and prince. The chiefs and elders, yielding to the popular com- 
motion, rose from their seats, and deputing one of their members to 
bear the ensigns* of authority, they placed the gold staff m the hands 
of their new master. After a due degree of modest refusal and defer- 
ence to the superior claims of the aged senators, Gallio was induced 
to accept the government of the state, and mounting the sovereign 
tribunal, in an harangue to the people expressed his gratitude for the 
liigh trust reposed in him. The people then becoming acquainted 
with his attachment to the Lady Cardina, unanimously insisted upon 
her taking her place as his bridc-elect at his side, the sole condition 
upon which they consented to spare the life of the treacherous and 
cruel Marmoreo. The nuptials were accordingly soon after solemnised 
in the most splendid manner, followed by every variety of games and 
jousts, and such exhibitions as were best adapted to gratify tlie taste 
of the people. Wherever Gallio made his appearance he^as welcomed 
with the most enthusiastic shouts of applause as the beloved sovereign 
of his people ; and he long continued lord of Belfiore, blest in the 
affections of the wise and beautiful Cardina, and esteemed for his 
equal administration of the laws. The season of these joyous festivals 
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being over, it was resolved in council that the dungeons of Sabar 
should be blocked up on all aides, with the six thousand Sorian 
soldiers enclosed within, all of whom thus miserably perished. A 
herald was next despatched to summon the city of Soriana, which 
was soon compelled to send in its submission to Gallio, and was 
annexed to his dominions. 


NOVELLA VIII. 

In the province of Soria there once flourished two rival chiefs, one of 
whom was named Alvigi, Count of JMonfortc, the other the Marquis 
Sivero, lord of a rich city called Belvaso, whose domains were situated 
within two days* march of each other. Having long tried their respec- 
tive skill and valour, with various fortune, against each other, Alvi^^i at 
length look up a position close to Belvaso, which he frequently aUack<*d 
with fury. The Marquis, on his part, made several desperate assaults 
upon his enemy’s camp, which he found, however, so strongly entrenched, 
that one day, after a severe action, his troops were put to flight and 
he himself slain upon the field. On the ensuing day his castle and 
dominions fell into the hands of yie conqueror, who, believing he had 
taken ample revenge for past injuries, and using his victory with modera- 
tion, received the inhabitants of Belvaso into the ranks of his faithful 
subjects, declaring that all cause of enmity-had ceased with the death 
of the Marquis, and that his sole wish was to render them happy 
under their new government. Grateful for this kind treatment, the 
Belvasesi submitted quietly to his sway, and he admitted •them to tlie 
same privileges as were enjoyed by the subjects of his own state, A 
season of peace and prosperity followed, interrupted only by occasional 
feuds between the chief citizens, the most serious of which arose out 
of the jealousy of two named Macidonio and Cherubino. The former 
was at the head of one of the richest families in Belvaso, extremely 
proud, and envious of the authority of his compeers, while Cherubino 
was a man held in high esteem for his valour and fidelity, and pos- 
sessed of considerable reputation and influence. Exasperated at 
the superior confidence reposed in him, Macidonio resolved to make 
use of every art to banish him from the capital, being fully bent upon 
ruining him or perishing in the attempt. For this purpose he began 
gradually to infuse suspicions of his fidelity into the Count’s mind, 
availing hiitfself of the arts of one of his kinsmen named Savojetto, 
Originsdly from Belvaso, though his family had become naturalised in 
Monforte. He it was who, possessing the private ear of Count Alvigi, 
consfsnted to ruin Cherubino in his master’s favour, by insinuating that 
he had been dissatisfied with his government ever since the loss of his 
late master, ^he Marquis Sivero, whpse device he even yet carried ; 
and as he was known to possess great influence and courage, he 
might render himself extremely formidable in case of any popular 
commotion# In this way he continued to insinuate doubts of the 
noble Cherubino ihto the mind of the Count, until the latter, alarmed 
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ard incensed at whj^t he heard, despatched a messenger Tor him. 
Aware of the plot t!^at had beep concerted between Macidonio and 
Savqetto, and certain of encountering the-aj%er of his lord, he never- 
theless determined to obey, conscious of his perfect innocence, and 
despising the intrigues of his eneittjfes. T^hese last^ dreading lest he 
should be able to answer their calumnies, nnd rctoit the charges upon 
themselves, anxiously spread abroad t^ports that the Count, in great 
indignation, had resolved to sacrifice him to the offended laws of his 
country. So far, however, from deterring him from appearing, these 
rumours added^to his desire of meeting his calumniators, and sum- 
moning his four sons to attend him, they speedily mounted horse, and 
ajTived the next day at Monforte.^ T^ey rode toectly to the palace, 
and requested the master to obtafri an interview for them as soon 
as. possible. Without waiting, therefore, to refresh themselves, they 
attended the summons to council, where Cherubmo, kneeling with his 
sons before the Count with much humility ahd reverence, requested 
to know his commands. cried the Count, in a tone of sur- 

prise, “is it indeed Cherubino? — the last man ivhom I should have 
expected to behold here. StillI>’ou are welcome ; but you look fatigued 
with your long ride. And your fine boys here too 1 This is passing 
strange ; but take a little repose ; you sliall hear further from us to- 
morrow.” To this, Cherubino, in the most open yet respectful manner, 
replied, “ Speak not, lay noble lord, of weariness ill your service ; 
show in what way I can promote your honour or your authority, and 
I will not be found the last in the race of duty or valorous achieve- 
ment. I only now crave that here, in your Jllustrious council, before 
the judge from whom 1 ought to expect ipy sentencej I may plead in 
my own ^lefence ; for I am too well a^i^are that reports have been in- 
dustriously circulated highly injurious to my character, and that the 
authors of them, whom I know, in order to intimidate me, and render 
me still more guilty in your eyes, threatened me with death if I dared 
to appear in your presence. But this has brought me only the sooner 
to your feet ; let them attempt to disgrace me as they will, I have 
served you faithfully, and I will hear my sentence from your own lips, 
as I was accustomed to appeal face to face against my ehemies before 
my late lord and master. It said, indeed, that becau$e 1 served 
him faithfully, 1 must prove a traitor to you, and. there are those 
here Avho wish to persuade you of it, out of secret malice, and revenge. 
True it is that the Marquis Sivero . always found loyal followers both 
in my father and myself, for ^ we nwer served otheir master, and he 
never abused his authoraty so as‘ to give us any cause of just com- 
plaint. To him we owe the fortunes of our hofise ; he honoured 
and promoted me,iptrusted me with his secret councils, and I can 
do no less than respect his memory, as I ^ould not otherwise 
be worthy of receiving a benefit from ’any future master, hot rather 
of his severest reprehension, S'tspicion, ahei contempt And as it has 
at length pleased Heaven to render you, by rightful conquest, the lord 
and master to whom I owe allegiance since ^ the death of my late 
honoured chief, so I shall never be founcl wanting in devotion 
and fidelity to your service ; and the more that, tracing rOy origin to 
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Monfortc, and from the house of Liona, I may now consider myself 
restored to my native land,” And having clearly proved to the Count’s 
satisfaction that such w'as the real truth, the latter began to regard 
both him and his sons with a more auspicious aspect, and, acknow- 
ledging the frankness with which he spoke, he turned to his accusers, 
and in particular ^to Savojetto, who had already frequently attempted 
to interrupt the accused, and who now, addressing the Count, main- 
tained that it would be a sufficient answpr to point to the device of 
the Marquis Sivero which was still borne by the treacherous Chcru- 
bino, a sufficient proof of his sentiments. But Cherubmo, here feign- 
ing entire ignorance of the person of Savojetto, who had been bribed 
to make these charges, with an air of indifference inquired his name, 
and receiving an answer from Savojeitto, he continued, Why, sir, it 
is one thing to carry the device of our leader upon our arms, and 
another to bear it stamped upon our hearts. Now tell me, Savojetto, 
whether do you think it a fouler wrong to betray a master who has 
heaped riches and. honours upon you, or, like me, who bear equal 
rank with the Marquis, to prove faithful and loyal to him while he 
lived ? ” To this his caluniniator replied, “ You are very bold thus to 
defend the character of that arch-trailor, Sivero ; but I should con- 
sider myself as a still more detestable villain were 1 capable of har- 
bouring a thought against the honour or dignity of my liege Lord, 
Alvigi, whose presence you thus outrage with your indecent praises of 
his bitterest foe.” We war not with the dead 1 ” was the reply of Cheru- 

bino, as he turned from him, with an air of contempt, towards the lord 
Alvigi, adding, with the same open and unembarrassed mien, “ As you 
have justly given me free license to defend myself, I shall now avail 
myself of it, as my calumniator has thus challenged me to the trial 
to prove that, of the two, I am the most loyal subject, and that Savo- 
jetto is only a creature in the hands of Macidonio, bribed to rob me of 
my honour, if not of my life.” The Count, with one of his most angry 
frowns, here interrupting him, exclaimed, “ How say you, Chcrubino i 
Take heed of your safety, and prove your words good, or your head 
is not long your own.” “ Cast it, then, at the feet of my enemies,” 
replied Cherubino, “if I fix not the name of traitor upon my accuser. 
This Savojetto possesses your confidence ; I know he is originally 
from Belvaso, of the family of Sanguigni, and related to his Iriend 
Macidonio, During the late war he was one of your council, the 
whole of whose deliberations he communicated to Macidonio, by 
which we were long enabled to counteract all your plans, your open 
attacks and secret ambushes, in such a manner as irequcntly to give 
us the advantage. Let him attempt to deny this as he will, I have 
hdre a letter signed by lus own hand, informing our party, ten days 
before, of your intention to burn the city gate- in your attack upon 
the first day of April, while, at the same time you would attempt 
0 carry the place by assault, employing, moreover, a hundred miners 
)r the purpo^ of blowing up our citadel. This precious docu- 
kmt falling, as chance would have it, into my hands, I have kept it 
taaighen order to spare the author unUl the present time. Still ybu 
cotomotilect of what essential service it was to us, for when you 
noble Chet^ 
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assaulted our gates, you found them converted into iron, and so stoutly 
defended, that you were that morning compelled to retreat with los£ 
You met with the same kind of reception from us, and owing to the 
same cause, at the fort ; insomuch that we might consider the traitor 
Savojetto as the author of many of our victories and of your reverses,” 
At the same time he handed the proofs of his treason to the Count, 
adding that it was now become his duty to acquaint him, as his liege 
lord, with every secret of state. Thd same tnotives that led him to 
observe the utmost* fidelity to his former master now actuated him in 
regard to the honour and safety of Aivigi, having been lestorcd to his 
native place aiid received into the service of H valiant and gracious 
prince. Here Cherubino ceased, and the dark frown v\a5 observed to 
gather on the brow of, Count Aivigi. Savojetto attempted in vain to 
defend himself ; he ventured not to encounter the eye of his master, 
and his confusion and detection being but' too evident, he \vas ordered 
into custody, while the Count sent a fresh summons for Macidonio. 
On his arrival he thus addressed hirh : “ I wish not to reproach you, 
Macidonio, for your fidelity to your late lord and master ; on the con- 
trary, I greatly applaud you for \ our exertions in his, favour. There- 
fore, I forgave all the past injuries I had suffered at your hands ; I 
gave your city the same privileges and advantages as were enjoyed by 
my own subjects ; and you have yourself no reason to consider me in 
the light of a conqueror or of a harsh master. Why, then, have you 
conspired again^f an innocent man ? Why attempted, by the foulest 
arts, to ruin the noble Cherubino in my favour? Since you found 
your hands and your tongue such ready instruments of offence against 
your- noble countryman, since you attempted with them to deprive 
Ixim of his life and honour, let them suffer the penalty due to such a 
crime.” * ^ 

* The Count then sentenced .him to lose his hands and tongue by the 
public executioner, as a lasting proof of perfidy and ingratitude in 
bearing false witness and suborning others against the honour of his 
compeer, his fellow-countryman and his neighbour*. Turning next 
towards his colleague Savojetto, he continual: “As for thee, thoii 
basest and most perfidious of villains, thou whom I have loaded with 
riches and honours, and called by the familiar names of counsellor, 
companion, and friend, whfle thou hast repeatedly perjured thy soul 
with a thousand false oaths of loyalty and truth ; tell me what species 
of death, what thousand tortures are enough to expiate thy black 
ingratitude ? The justice upon thy head, however inadequate, shall 
at least be retributive.” And forthwith the Count summoned together 
all the surviving relatives of those whom the arch-traitor h<id basely 
betrayed to death in the attacks upon the gate and citadel of Belvaso. 
Seia^ing upon the body of Savojetto with the insatiate thirst of revenge, 
they bound him alive to a column, and made him a mark to shoot at 
for their amusement. They next proceeded to hang, to draw, ahd 
quarter him, dividing his limbs between the differen* gates of Mon- 
forte, while they placed his head upon the walls of the great palace, 
on the sides of which were ordered to be erected two marble pillars. 
On one of these was engraved the number of honours and benefits 
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lavished upon the traitor Savojetto, while the other was painted red to 
denote his family name of Sanguigna, tracing its origin to Belvaso, 
and on this was written the amount of all the treason and ingratitude 
received from him in return by the noble Count, with the loss attend- 
ing it. In the middle of the chain, suspended between the two columns, 
was seen the head of the culprit, fixed in such a way that no one could 
either reach or remov(^ it; and the columns were so situated that 
none of the members belonging to the Connt^s council could pass and 
repass to their hall without being reminded of their duty by going 
under them. The possessions of Savojetto were next distributed among 
the persons who had revenged their slaughtered relatives upon the 
body of their cruel enemy ; and shortly afterwards fourteen of his 
fellow-traitors and conspirators were discovered and executed in the 
city of Monforte. 

When this impressive tflagedy was concluded, the Count, turning 
towards the noble Cherubino, with a joyous countenance said, “Now, 
my good and faithful servant, the fruits of thy worth and ddelity are 
seen. Having happily rid my dominions of traitors, do thou, rny friend, 
receive all the honours and privileges which they enjoyed, and take 
thy seat at my right hand.” 



BotjeljBi of (5iot)anni 'Brebio, 
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Tttf tciles nltnbuted to thib no\elist are by no means so atiundant as 
those of most of his contemporaries, consisting only of six, out of 
which a still smallci number has been found adapted to the picscnt 
puipose Giovanni Ihcvio was bv birth a Venetian, and a canon of 
Lentcla, undei which title he is fieqiientl> mentioned b> different 
authors as ha\ing \isiled Home m the >eai 1541;, a circumstance 
whieii marks with sufficient piccision the period in which lie fiouii&hed, 
Ihc additional paiticuliis of this authors life aife extremelv scant). 
It IS meicl\ known that he had an unde, auditor of Rota and bishop 
of Ccnedi, which may account foi ihc cqdesnstical oftice cnio\ed b\ 
himself, and foi his attendance at Rome in it;45 , some doubu ln\ing 
be<n entci tamed whethci he was indeed the same Giovanni whose 
jircsence there at that period is noticed by contemporary writers, 
lie IS Slid to have betn a lespeciable poet as well as a novelist, and 
produced many beautiful pieces adapted for Italian music 

Fiom one of his sonnets, addressed to Ins fiiend Luci Ilonfio, we 
leiin that, weaned with his residence at Rome, he sighed for the 
enjo)mcnt of a more peaceful and plevsant life among the Euganean 
h^lls,not far fiom Padua On this subject he observes at the close — 

‘ ( )ii into t m\ lUi 7, O mio fcdele e caro, 

J \ dolce vii I d ogfti ciui si ulia, 

111 chc -x 1 K stinpre d cfi 1 fu tint) naro * 

llou luuih <ii*n friend, I tnvj thcethit s\xctt 
And amet lif fiom evci> tuinioil free, 

\V hicn mj sad f itc h ith still denied to me ’ ^ 

Under these circumstances, he consoled himself by wilting rn 
expi ess treatise on the “Vita Tianquilla,” that tianquil life the pos- 
session of wliiih he appears to have so much envied in his friend. 
It was published, togetiiei with his tales and poems, at Rome, m 
the year 1 545, in one volume octavo. 

He was intimate with most of the cclebiated wits and scholars of 
his day, and m particulai with the poet and coin tier Beini* one ot 
the roost spuited and amusing waters of the time Although the 
language of Bievio can boast neither the ease nor clearness of some 
of the earlier noielists, and is stiongl) tinctured with the pievailing 
dialect of his native district, he is nevertheless to be enumeiated, in 
other points, among the happiest and most ingenious writeis of his 
afire. Ilis stories arc in general told with considerable ease and vivacity 
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of manner, and the incidents arc arranged in a way well calculated 
to interest the attention of his readers. 

The second novel of the series i? a story of a priest, who, by forging 
his own letters of recommendation, passes for a cardinal, and is enter- 
tained as such by the persons on whom he imposed them. This, with 
the third novel, will be found in the following selection, the last of 
which has been more than once imitated by the dramatists of different 
countries. It is the subject of Piron’s comedy of Les Fils Ingrats," 
entitled also ‘‘L’Ecole des P6res^”^which was played in 1728, about 
the period of the introduction of the “ Com^die Larmoyante.^* It like- 
wise forms one of the “ Pieuse Rdcrdations^^’qf Angelin Gazde, and one 
of the “ CoHoquia Mensalia” of Luther, where it is mentioned, among 
other examples, as a warning to those fondfatliers who distribute their 
property during their lifetime among their children ; a practice,” 
observes Mr. Dunlop,^ ‘^to which they are m general Uttle addicted.” 

“The fourth novel,” continues Mr. Dunlop, “is the renowned tale 
of Belfagor, This story, with merely a difference of names, was 
originally told in an, old Latin MS., which is now lost, but which, till 
the period of the civil wars in France, remained in the library of St. 
Martin de Tours. But whether Brevio or Machiavel first exhibited 
the tale in an Italian garb has been a matter of dispute among the 
critics of their country. It was printed by Brevio during his life and 
under his own name in 1545, and with the name of Machiavel in 
1 549, which was about eighteen years after the death of that historian. 
Both writers probably borrowed the incidents from the Latin MS., for 
they could scarcely have copied from each other. The story is besides 
in the ^Nights’ of Straparola, but much mutilated^ and has also been 
imitated by Fontaine,” 


NOVELLA II. 

There was formerly a piest of Piperno, named Antonio, but ill 
deserving of the sacred character, inasfimeh as from his earliest youth 
he evinced a decided disposition to defraud and to impose upon the 
unwary, whieh he effected in a variety of ways. Having occasion 
once to leave Piperno, he repaired to Naples, and it there occurred to 
him to put into practice one of the happiest tricks he had ever invented, 
for whic^ purpose he made preparations to depart for Rome, Before 
taking his leave of Naples, he entreated Angelo Romano, .who had 
long resided, there, to furnish him with a letter qf introduction to his 
brother Luca, a saddler, Jiving at Rome, in order that he might pny 
some little attentions to him, a request with which Romanb immedi- 
ately complied* Having accordingly obtained the letter, he proceeded 
on his way, and on approaching Rome, to examine its contents. 
Imagining that it was wanting iri warmth of recommendation and 
encomium, he thought it most advisable to comi)ose another in its 
place, which he soon produced in a vet;y happy imitation of the hand 

l History of Fictioo, vol. ii* p- 4^** . 
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of Angelo, to the following tenor “ Dear brother Luca I You will 
receive this from the hands of , his Excellency, a very kind patron of 
mine, who is iMiow for certain important reasons travelling incognito, 
on some very urgent affairs, into France* Pie is a noble prelate,. hold- 
ing several rich benefices, and the superior of many monasteries in the 
Cremonese, as well as in Avignon : though I do not just at present recol- 
lect the name of his see. You will, therefore, take care, for your own 
sake, to show him every possible respect and attention, when perhaps 
you may be happy enough to induce, him to take up his residence at 
your house while he remains at Rome. He brings with him only two 
servants, but more will shortly follow from this place, as well as from 
Cremona and Piacenza. He will stay in Rome during some days, and 
you must dispose of the horses as you can best contrive. Should you 
not be in a situation from your late losses to treat him in a manner 
worthy of his ranl^ I woul4 advise you to mortgage everything you 
possess to show your wish to please him, as you may depend upon it 
you will find your interest in so doing. Not that he himself stands 
in need of such a reception ; for would to Heaven our whole fortune 
equalled what he carries along with him ; but the truth is you will 
find your account in it. You know the old saying, * It is well to bait 
with a little fish to catch a great one.’ (E buono gettar una sardella 
per prendere uu luccio.) He knows yod arc one of my family, and 
that you have a fine boy about fifteen years old, whom he told me he 
should be very glad to bring forward in the world. He will not fail 
to be of use to us in our difficulties, for he is certainly well inclined 
towards us. At least your Marc Antonio will come in for one of his 
benefices. This distinguished prelate has already resided above three 
weeks at my house, and is quite sensible of the services 1 have, during 
the whole of that time, rendered him.” 

Having fabricated this masterpiece of rhetoric, he arrived about 
twilight near the Piazza Giudea, where he sold one of his old mantles 
to a certain Jew, and with the proceeds of his ancient suit purchased 
an embroidered shirt, which he threw over him without any further 
dress, the better to carry his design into execution. For had he ven- 
tured to make his appearance in his own coarse habiliments, the 
imposition would have been discovered in a moment. Now, however, 
he advanced with confidence, as it was night, towards the residence 
of Luca, to whom, finding him at home, he delivered the letter. 
Luca haa scar(?ely perused it, when the bishop began to tell a dreadful 
story of his having been set upon and robbed by banditti, who had 
slain his two servants, endeavouring to defend their master, while he 
had with difficulty escaped. His appearance, no less than the letter, 
certainly verified his assertion. Observing his forlorn condition, 
Luca, in a compassionate tone, addressed him : My lord, your Ex- 
cellency is very welcome to which his reverence replied, “Do not, 
friend, give me any titles, but simply call me cardinal ; my name is 
Adriano ; ” imposing on the credulity of the saddler that he was the 
cardinal of that name who had travelled into Turkey.^ Reassured by 
the tone of the feigned cardinal, his host now lavished upon him every 
attention in his power, saying, “ Yon do me honour, cardinal, to take 
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up your residence in my poor house, where you may rely upon us all 
as being wholly devoted to your service. Poor as it Js, you must, 
therefore, consider my house as your own, and I am only concerned to 
think that since the sack of this noble city I do not find myself in 
circumstances to offer you a more splendid reception. But I trust 
my best efforts will not be wanting to supply those deficiencies which 
I am aw^are your Excellency must perceive, if your infinite goodness 
will deign, as my brother flatters me you will, to accept my attentions,” 
His grace here returned his thanks in the most condescending manner, 
though he still sat with a somewhat serious and sombre Countenance ; 
on which Luca respectfully ventured to throw one of his best clonks 
over his reverend shoulders, cherishing the vital warmth until such 
time as a hot supper and a warm chamber could'be prepared for him. 
For this laudable purpose he gave up his own room, into which, wdien 
the cardinal had finished his supper, he was respectfully shown by the 
lady of the house herself. A bath was then ordered for the good car- 
dinal’s feet, with all kinds of sweet nintments and herbs, together with 
a flagon of Greek wine to invite him to repose. 

The next morning our happy tradesman’s first visit was to his tailor’s, 
whom he took along with him to a draper’s shop, where he purchased 
eight ells of fine cloth, part of wdiich he paid for on the spot. A cas- 
sock and a large embroidered mantle WTre immediately presented to 
his reverence ; and as his host imagined that his bed was not good 
enough for him, he ordered two new feather beds, with fine sheets and 
liangings, while his chamber was likewise elegantly furnished and 
fresh perfumed. His ^Excellency was thus as greatly honoured as if he 
had been a real cardinal ; his table was heaped with all those deli- 
cacies of the season which only distinguished prelates have a right to 
eat, and for the first few days they were truly relished by his lordship, 
who made great havoc both among the solids and the sweets. Still 
his host imagined that something was wanting in the treatment due 
to his guest’s singular magnificence and worth. He therefore 'sum- 
moned his friends and relatives, engaged in various trades, to assist him 
in his hospitable views ; and the hosier, the tailor, and the shoemaker, 
were soon laid under contribution. He invited them to his house, 
saying, Make haste, friends, make haste ; the hour is come for push- 
ing all our fortunes ; we shall soon be the richest family in the place : 
no more stitching of bridles and saddles for me ! ” Tl\ey inquired, in 
the greatest astonishment, what had happened ; but the happy trades- 
man was so overpowered with joy at the reflection that he was the 
host of the lord bishop, that he only laughed and looked proudly 
round him, hardly deigning to ‘reply. ,But on being pressed more 
closely, with an air of affected humility he observed : Why, gen- 
tlemen, if you will have it, there is a very distinguished prelate re- 
siding in my house at present ; and I am very happy to see him^ and 
always shall be : that is all. He is desirous of bestowing one of his 
benefices on a son of mine, and my brother also writes to me about it : 
indeed, he introduced him to me ” So confident did the poor tradesman 
appear, that all his relations agreed with him, and determined also, 
jgn their part, to show every Idnd of respect to the venerable pre* 
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late. More than a dozen of them assembled together, among whom 
was the host's sister-in-law, named Antonia, who, on hearing of her 
brother’s vast expectations, brought her son Gioanni with her, a 
youth who had been adopted into the family of Lattanzio, a Keapoli- 
tan, and treated as his own son. ^-But his fond mother had now 
brighter prospects for him, and ordering him home, proceeded to offer 
his services to the cardinal, at whose feet she humbly knelt. The 
whole parly, indeed, lavished upon him ail those ceremonies and atten- 
tions due only to persons of the highest quality, and he was treated 
with beccaficos in season^ and with every kind of poultry, game, 
pastr5% and ragouts. Even the marmalade was of the finest, which 
appeared after dinner,' and his toothpick is said to have been presented 
to him in a cover, accompanied with wines of the best and finest quality 
to be found in all the city of Rome. It is likewise reported that the 
celebrated cook in the service of the friars of Santa Matelica was the 
very man who was sent for to prepare the bishop's meals, under the 
superintendence of Catella, the wife of our honest tradesman. Here, 
ihen, did the worthy prelate feast like a wolf in the sheepfold, rejoicing 
the host and his good friends and family with his saintly and benig- 
nant looks. After spending a joyous time, he began to think, as he 
had long flattered the ambitious hopes <ff his host and his brother- 
in-law in vain, it would be well to follow up his plan with another 
master-stroke of his art ; for in fact the wretched tradesman was now 
on the point of rum. In order to drain his last resources, the cardinal 
began to feign himself sick, and fairly took to his bed for more than 
ten days, pretending at fust to refuse all nourishment, though he yielded 
at the same time to his strong desire for dnnk. Feverish as he was, 
liowever, he contrived to dSvour .as much as a man in liealth, obsti- 
nately refusing to see a physician, protesting that everything was in 
the hands of God, and that, in fact, he was much belter than he de- 
served to be". He was, in truth, afraid that, if tried by the aphorisms of 
Hippocrates, the language of his pulse with his voice and looks might 
convict him of his foul deceit. Requesting, therefore, that a notary 
might instantly be, sent for, he showed an extreme desire to settle his 
last accounts^ purposing to dispose of a vast property, which could be 
no loss to himself, in favour of his hospitable host and his friends. 
He provided for Mgrc Antonio, the son of Luca the saddler, by a 
bequest of his rich bishopric of Montpelier in France ; and to Gioahni, 
tlie son of the si$terrin-law, he bequeathed the rectory of San Simpli- 
ciano in the Cremonesei' But to Luca the saddler himself he left 
a thousand 'ducats, with only five hundred to his brother-in-law, 
Bastiano, as he had to remember at the same time many of his 
surrounding friends in different legacies, to be paid out of the pro- 
ceeds of his benefices and other possessions lying within the districts 
of Cremona and Piacenza. While he was thus pronouncing his last 
will and testament Avith a feeble and trembling voice, his cardinal's 
cap bdring drawn quite over his eyes, and holding, as ii were, his soul 
between his teeth to keep it from taking wing until he liad settled his 
affairs, I do not wish,’* he continued, ‘^to abate a jot of the liberality 
which my great and magnanimous ancestors have always shown to 
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their dyinjj day. I would have you, therefore, Mr. Notary, write down 
that I add to the former thousand five hundred more ducats in behalf 
of Signor Luca, the saddler;” whose joy, and that of the whole 
family, on hearing his beneficent intention^ became quite inexpres- 
sible. Tlie reverend father now thought fit to recover very rapidly, 
which convinced his new friends that he had an excellent constitu- 
tion; and as the time was fast approaching when he intended to 
depart from Rome, accompanied by some of these simple people, into 
France, in order to confinn them in thejr credulity, he ordered a large 
house to be taken for him in Rome to receive, him 011 his return. 
This was directly done, and very well furnished with all that was 
befitting a man of ranl^ being the next house to that which formerly 
belonged to Melchior Barlasma. The wife of Luca, in the idea that 
her son, Marc Antonio, would soon be made a bishop, a hat becoming 
such an office having been already, by the cardinaFs advice, procured, 
presented four handsome rings, all she had in the world, to be worn 
by his reverence, as a slight token of her gratitude for his patronage 
of her son, Her sister Antonia likewise, in consideration of the 
rectory given to her boy, Gioanni, presented him with four fine 
cambric shirts, and several pair of rich embroidered stockings. And 
though these were but insignificant proofs of thoir sense of the high 
worth and dignity of his Excellency, he nevertheless deigned to accept 
them without the least symptom of pride or haughtiness. Nor was 
this the extent of the poor infatuated tradesman’s folly ; for just before 
the departure of his reverence he sold a fine vine m his possession at 
San Bastiano for two hundred ducats, though it was well worth three 
hundred, to show his gratitude for the cai^inaFs will. 

But Providence, which soon or late is sure to bring the greatest 
iniquities to light, revealed on this occasion the daring imposition 
practised by this wretch in the following manner. The sister-in-law 
of Luca had, as was before stated, recommended her son to the patron- 
age of the mock cardinal, withdrawing him from the care of his former 
friend, who was much displeased.al such a step, on account of the 
great pains which had been bestowed in his education. So far was 
he incensed by such ungrateful conduct, that he was resolved to obtain 
redress. He frequently sent to his mother, Antonia, to learn what had 
become of him, who, professing great sorrow at his absence, replied 
that he bad not lately called at her house. He then went in search of 
him, half afraid lest the soldiers, of which the place was full, had led 
him astray, as he was a tall and pleasing yduth, well fitted to become 
one of their body. And it so happened that this youth, Gioanni, and 
his master, Lattanzio, encountered each other upon the bridge, as the 
boy was hastening to purchase fruits for the lord cardinal- Lattanzio 
immediately cried, Come here, you little glutton ! What are you 
doing, and why have you run away from The boy replied, 

Because my mother has found me a situation with a great lord, who 
is staying in the house of Luca the saddler, near the palace of Sienna.” 
His master then tried to persuade him to return home with him, when 
the youth took to his heels and left him ; on which Lattanzio immedi- 
ately went in person to the house of Antonia to upbraid her with her 
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strange and ungrateful conduct. ^ “ You appeared to have been satis- 
fied/^ he continued, “ witU the kindness I showed your son, having 
treated him always as if he had been one of the family. And who is 
this person residing at present with vour brother-in-law, who seems to 
have deprived me pf the boy*s affectidn ?, Let him be sent back to me 
instantly, for 1 am determined it shall be done.” 

Having no better excuse to make, the lady replied that she knew 
nothing about the matter ; and then turned her back upon him with 
an air of disdain, believing that Gioanna was secure of the cardinal’s 
good graces, and that LaUanzio might easily provide liimself with 
another apprentice. She expected, too, that her son would make her 
little presents out of the proceeds of his rectory, of such ornaments 
and dresses as would bp very agreeable to her. Further incensed by 
tiiis repulse, Lattanzio had recourse the same evening to the assistance 
of a magistrate, just as the impostor was preparing to set out from 
Rome with.the tradesman and’his associates. Without any knowledge 
of the real particulars, he stated, very truly, that there resided at the 
house of Luca a man of extremely bad character, and one of the 
greatest cheats upon the face of the earth. In consequence of this 
timely representation, the policp were ordered to pay a visit to the 
tradesman's house, where they found tire cardinal on the point of 
setting out ; four horses standing saddled at the door, the best of 
which was for the cardinal’s own person, and the other three for his 
companions, who were now carried, wnth their patron, to the prison of 
Tor di Nona. Luca wms first of all interrogated by the magistrate as 
to the business of the said impostor at his house, and whither they 
were going together. To this the poor tradesman replied that his 
brother had written to him very fully from Naples, warmly recom- 
mending his lordslwpj Whom, had they better known, they would not, 
perhaps, have ventured to use so unceremoniously as they had done. 
The magistrate then commanded him to produce the letter, and 
detecting the forgety, from the affectation and bombast of its style, 
he ordered the cardinal to be put to the question, in order to obtain 
clear information as to his designs and character. Havihg an extreme 
aversion to the honour of maityrdom, and being an experienced old 
rogue, he instantly confessed the manner in which he had counterfeited 
the real letter, as well as the whole series of impostures he had since 
practised on Uus credulous family. He even developed his , future 
plans of installing the son in his clerical office,, of carrying ilrem to 
visit lus bishopric through Montpelier J^and into Fi'ance, where he 
intended likewise to' ordain Marc Antonio, flattering them with the 
hope of receiving iiitmense fortunes, while they continued to lavish 
upon him the vsrhole of thOir remaining , substance ; and as they jour- 
neyed from to p lape, he intended to weave new plots to impose 
upon them and their companions. ^ 

On hearing this^ the judge immediately ordered his poor victims to 
he liberated, first inquiring of them the particulars of the lord bishop’s 
conduct when he arnved at their house j and he, w?-s shocked to hear 
how he had coipo among them quite destitutCi the grave solemnity 
with which he had presented the letter/ “his continual feasting, the 
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dignified importanqe ^vith which he commanded their services, order- 
ing his toothpick case to be brought in a- cover, leaving his jibode 
only in the morning and the evening under pretence of going to mass, 
and entreating his host to call him simply by the name of Adriano, 
meaning to represent himself ss Cardinal Adriano, at that time leaving 
Rome. But when the narrator came to the story of the will, with afl 
the items and particulars of his legacies, the judge, and the whole court 
were convulsed with laughter. , Then there was the cassock, the gold 
rings presented to him by the -lady, the young, cardinals hat prepared 
for Marc Antonio, and the fine embroidered shirts, down to the 
account of the young Gioannls rectory. Most of the stolen goods 
were recovered, rather by good fortune than by any sort of prudence 
on the part of the family* his Excellency not being now in a, situation 
to lay his hands upon them, though they waited, ready packed at the 
door, to be transported to another country. The rings* .however, w'cre 
gone, and it was in vain that the poor lady urged her claims before 
the magistrate ; the rogue, steadfast as a tower, denied all know-ledge 
of them, and she was compelled to submit patiently to her fate, 
especially as the cardinal swore to it in so solemn a manner. Having 
at length heard the whole cause, the^judge pronounced his sentence, 
and the lord cardinal was condemned to have his ears cut off on the 
next Saturday morning, and to be well scourged ; while Luca the 
saddler was sentenced to re-open his shop and renew his labours 
on bridles and saddles ; and his brother-in-law, Rastiano the shoe- 
maker, to return to his last. Lattanzio was directed to seize upon his 
apprentice, Gioanni ; and Marc Antonio, as not yet being of an age 
to assume the duties of his bishopric, was compelled to wait until he 
should arrive at years of discretion. h 


NOVELLA III. 

Th^RE resided not very long ago in Pavia one Messer Antonio de' 
ToreUi, a fine old gentleman, who is still affectionately remembered 
by several of the more aged citizens of the place. When he began 
to feej hfmself gradually declining, some time before the termination of 
his mortal career, lie resolved, out of regard to his three sons, whom 
he had already, set, tl'Cd advantageously in life, to adjust his affairs for 
the last time* distribute his property amongst them. Summoning 
them for this purpose to his presence, he said You see, my dear 
boys, I am beginning to grow old; am I not? At least I cannot 
hope to survive many years ; and it will be a consolation no less to 
you t|ian to myself, while r am here,* to your affairs into a little 
bettOMrain. I imend to give you equal; shares/ ihasmuch as you are 
to them^>and to-do this how ibstead of putting it off ^om day 
to day dntfl fne very last moment*^ / So ' he forthwith proceeded to 
give away bbth houses and lauds, bpsij^es all his personal property, iti 
.equal $hares to his children/ not sparing even the ready money in 
his bureau, consisting of six thousand ducats, which he‘ now divided 
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amongst his sons, saying, ‘‘ You will take notice, boys, that it is'nothing 
but my affection for yoUj together with my old age, which begins to 
affect my judgment, that leads me to settle these matters at piesent. 
F or 1 should be sorry to be like those avaricious old fathers who are 
so jealous of their authority, that the longer they live the more they 
would Jiave, ambitious of domineering and managing everything 
their own way till the very, last. They retain their hold upon the 
things of this world with as tenacious a grasp as if they really never 
intended to relax it, and instead of giving themselves any repose, 
they labour still harder to accumulate treasures which they can never 
enjoy. Instead of imitating so foolish an example, I will relinquish 
my piopcrty and my cares with a good grace, and I will continue to 
live joyously amortg you, as long as Heaven shall permit, feeling 
.'Insured that you will all take pleasure in Supplying me with moie 
than I shall ever require ” 

His sons vied with each other in expressing their gratitude for his 
paternal goodness, declaring that they should merely consider them- 
selves in the place of his stewards, ever piepared to attend to his 
minutest wishes in every respect. Yet it so turned out, that in a very 
few months after the good old gentleman had parted with his property, 
their demeanour towaids him began to alter. And this be shortly per- 
ceived when he began to take up his residence first with one and then 
with another, believing that he could not f.ul to enjoy himself exceed- 
ingly. After continuing tolerably comfoi tabic with them for a little 
vlnle, he began to be awaie that in proportion as he lengthened his 
visits they seemed to become less agreeable. This he more particularly 
noticed was the opinion of his three daughters-in-law, some of whom 
were not unfiequently heard to exclaim, “Look ! look ! here is that vexa- 
tious old man again ! come to dine with us, too, at such an inconvenient 
hour ! ” While others would say, “ There is really no pleasing him ; the 
soup IS always seasoned either too high or too low; indeed he is getting 
\ ery old and very odd.’' So frequent and so loud did these murmui s 
at length become, that he could not avoid ovci hearing them ; and even 
the servants soon convinced him of the error he had committed in en- 
riching Insi children duiing his lifetime at his own expense. Not very 
well pleased at having made this discovery, he determined to apply, 
in order to relieve his anxiety, to Angelo Beccaria, one of his oldest 
friends, to whom, in a doleful voice, he said, “You are aware, my 
dear friend, that about six months ago I got a foolish notion into my 
head of making my will, which 1 still more foolishly executed in favour 
of my sons. Now, you would not believe, my dear Angelo, in what 
an ungi'ateful, in what a cruel way, they, and especially ihcir wives, 
have since treated me, I thought that they would be a thousand 
times kinder to me th^n ever, after leaving them all 1 was worth during 
my lifetime, instead of making them wait till I was fairly gone. I 
imagined that they would all be attentive and obliging to me, and, 
would you believe it, it has turned out just the contrary.* I wish, from 
my very sou), that I had retained my property, for my children, and 
especially their wives, look as if they could hardl;^ bear the sight of me. 
Now. I would not breathe a word of this to any one living but yourself. 
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You were always kind to me, and it is a great relief to my feelings to 
have some one, at least, in whom to confide.” His friend Angelo 
endeavoured to console him, saying that he was extremely sorry to 
hear of such unfiJial conduct on the part of his children, when they 
ought rather to have shown him increased tenderness and respect, 
after bestowing the whole of his fortune on them and their families. 
He then paused, as if considering what could possibly be done. After 
ruminating for some time, ** I have it 1 I have it I my dear Antonio,” 
he cried. “If you will follow my advice, ypu may be a hajipv man 
yet. Now, listen ! Suppose I were to lend you two thousand ducats, 
which you shall take home with you immediately, and return them to 
me in a few days. You may show them in the meanwhile to your 
sons, to convince them that they are in your possession, stating that 
you mean to leave them to whomsoever you may judge piopcr, 1 lieir 
avarice will so far weigh with them as to induce them to show you 
that attention and dutiful behaviour which all your kindness has failed 
to produce.” Accepting the proposal with his warmest thanks, Messer 
Antonio instantly received from his friend’s hands the two thousand 
ducats, and having counted and given his note for them, he carried 
them Joyfully along with him home. 

In pursuance of his friend’s advice, he then sent for Galen/zo, his 
eldest son, to whom he said, “ You are aware, my son, that though I 
still may have many years to live, 1 not long since made over the 
greatest part of my properly to you and your brothers; yet 1 did not 
dispose of the whole, for that would have been a foolish thing indeed ; 
though I only reserved a few thousands, not to leave myself quite 
destitute, as yOu may here behold.” He then exhibited his friend’s 
gold, giving his eldest son at the same lime to understand that, 
should all continue pleasant between them, he intended to add them 
to the sum he had before bestowed upon him, 

Dismissing Galeazzo, he then went through the same scene with his 
two brothers, making the same promises to each. Nor was it long 
before he reaped the benefit of this happy expedient, as he had the 
pleasure of observing a great change for the better in the conduct of 
his children. On returning the money to his friend Angelo, he again 
expressed his gratitude for the ingenious suggestion, observing that he 
had now nothing further to complain of, and that he was a very happy 
father, inasmuch as his sons already began to vie with each other in 
their kindness and attentions to him. 

Not very long after, the old gentleman feeling himself beginning to 
decline apace, experienced the advantage nf his good friend’s advice ; 
for no children could be more attentive to the least wants and wishes 
of a parent. However much pressed, he still delayed tp make his final 
will; and not satisfied with this, he further respjved to reproach his 
children for their l^te conduct by another ingenious device. In the 
very same chest which had contained the six thousand ducats he de- 
posited a heap of sand, on the surface of which he laid an oaken staff, 
with an inscription, in very plain terms, to the following purport : — 

“ I will and bequeath this cudgel to knock any old fpol upon the 
head who gives away his own property during his lifetime.” 
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In a few days afterwaids, this kind old father breathed *his last, 
when his sons severally hastened to inspect the strong box which he 
had previously shown to each , and so eager and simultaneous were 
they m their motions, that they all thiee met together on the spot, 
whcie they stood gazing for some time wistfully at each othci Ihe 
eldest fiibt broke silence, saying, ‘‘ It is now several months ago since 
my fathci piesented me with a bag of gold, containing, as he said, 
two tlious ind ducats, winch he deposited heie for me. I doubt not 
they aic HI this box, and I am now come here to claim them ” At 
these woi Js, his brothers, Antonio and Julio, each exclaimed, “ It may 
be very tiue, (laleazzo, but he piomised exactly the same sum tp me ” 
Lich aAed the others for the key, and niamtarmng the truth of their 
several asscitions, they enteiod into a pretty sharp dispute Wean at 
length of contiovcrsy, they became dt'^iious ol aceommodating matters, 
and agreed, like good brotheis, to sh iie all the contents of the chest 
amone,st them Instantly sending foi a locksmith, they oideied it to 
be broken open in tUcir prcricnee, when, instead of their bigs of gold, 
they beheld it filled with sand, and the cudgel with the ingenious 
device upon the top of it Ovei whelmed with shame and vexation, 
they m vain tiied to laugh the nntlei offhand appear amused with this 
humorous sort of retaliation No «ooner did Messer Angelo hear of 
his old fi lend’s impr overrent upon tbcir origin il contrivance, than being 
highly entertained with it, he cverywlieie made it a source of general 
amusement mon ; his acquaintance, frequently observing, ‘‘We foolish 
old fellows, you see,;nust take cue of oui selves.' And indeed it too 
often happens thu the sole reward wc reap from the unremitted toil 
and extiUons of a whole life spent in emichmg our posteuty is dis- 
obedience and ingratitude even while we aie alive We may well 
imagine then, with how little ceremony they are inclined to treat our 
memories when wc are gone. 
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The novels of this author first appeared at Venice, in octavo, without 
date, and were afterwards reprinted in the years 1552 and 1558 at the 
same place. He was a native of Piacenza, where he distinguished 
himself as an excellent poet and musician, no less than as a novelist, 
though his title to originality in this last character is by no means 
well established. Too many of his stones have been borrowed from 
earlier novelists ; and Boccaccio, Sacchetti, and Massuccio are, with- 
out the least acknowledgment, respectively laid under contribution. 
His work is preceded by an introductory cplogy on the city of Venice, 
where he appears, from descriptions of persons and of places, to have 
spent the chief portion of his time. Thus nearly the whole of the 
characters introduced in his “Diporti”are Venetian gentlemen, and 
tlie retreat chosen for their nai'ration, not far from Venice, with the 
occasion of their meeting, arc nil very minutely described. The parly 
is supposed to consist of seventeen persons, among whom are Pietro 
Arelino, Speron Sperone, Ercole Bentiv^oglio, Lambertino, &c., who, 
finding from the appearance of the weather that there was little chance 
of enjoying themselves upon the water, agree, at the Suggestion of 
Messer Badovaro, to leave their huts, erected for the convenience of 
angling on the water, and betake themselves to the still more innocent 
amusement of telling stories. This occupies three days of their dtporli, 
or sports, as each of the party has to repeat a tale, amounting in the 
w’hole to seventeen. They arc alternately of a grave and humorous 
cast, and are interspersed with reflections appropriate to each style, 
and songs to give a further relish to the whole. In this form they 
were first published at Venice. They are in general of a less exception- 
able nature than the tales in the ‘‘Dec.amcron,” though Pietro Arctino 
is supposed to have been present at their delivery, and furnishes one 
of the number. It is conjectured from what the author himself states 
in one of his letters, that this publication comprehended only a small 
part of what he had written, as he promises in a few days to give the 
remaining hundred. 


FIRST DAY, NOVELLA VIIL 

There once resided in the beautiful city of Brescia a certain youth 
of the name of Tommaso do’ Tommasi, sprung from one of the most 

* Diporti di M. Girolamo Pambosco. Vinegfa, 1.53?. 
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wealthy' and ancient families of that place, but unfortunately addicted 
to those pursuits into which high-spirited and thoughtless young men 
are too apt to fall. Careless of the consequences which attend their 
dissipated and licentious course of life, they yield themselves up an 
easy prey to every variety of gambling, intrigue, and boon companion- 
ship, as if they were more desirous of lavishing their regards upon 
cut-throats, parasites, and buffoons, than upon men of worth. These 
reprobates, with false and adulatory arts, are incessantly on the watch 
to impose upon and to ruin such credulous youths as listen to them; 
and when they once get their victims entangled in their snares, they 
prey upon the fortunes both of them and of their families, until 
scarcely a wreck is left. Such, unfortunately, were the companions of 
this easy but spirited youth, who in the course of four years dissipated 
almost all his fortune, a little country-seat being the sole remaining 
properly which he could call his own. It was situated in the vicinity of 
the city, on the declivity of one of those mild and pleasant hills, many of 
which are in the possession of different nobles, who have fixed upon 
them for the beauty of their site and views ; and these charming resi- 
dences, resembling little paradises of pleasure rather than places of 
domestic abode, ^ are called Ranchi, Out of all his noble villas and 
other houses, this then was the only little place now left him ; and 
as it had been intended rather for a garden of delight, full of sweet 
fruits and flowers, than a source of profit in grain and wines, so 
it ill ’Supplied its master’s personal expenses, much less his usual 
establishment of hawks and dogs, buffoons and parasites, with other 
companions fully as expensive as these. Having become loo late 
aware of the consequences of his conduct, he resolved, through fear 
of the disgrace he should incur in the eyes of all his friends, who 
too well knew the habits into which he had fallen, to abandon the 
birthplace 'of his ancestors altogether. With these views he deter- 
mined to dispose of his little estate and a cottage adjoining, on 
the most advantageous terms he could obtain, without paying much 
regard to the honesty and propriety of his measures. Avoiding 
any public notice, he contrived to give^somc individuals a knowledge 
of his intentions, requesting as a favour that each would have the 
goodness to say nothing to his friends on the subject ; and in this way 
he soon received considerable deposits from a number of different 
individuals who were desirous of purchasing the residence, without 
saying a word to each other. Having thus amassed a large sum of 
money, he stoon after availed himself of an opportunity of disposing of 
the pro|tog;y altogether, and obtaining its fiill value in addition to the 
camest^Plfcey 'wrhich he had already received. But just as he was on the 
point offsetting out with the proceeds in his hands, the whole trans- 
action came to light, on which he was instantly seized and thrown 
into prison. His sole concern when ho was there seemed to be how 
he couW possibly contrive to retain possession Of his treasure and 
obtain h!s lib&ty. For this purpose he sent in haste for his attorney, 
who had been the boon companion of bis pleasures during his pros- 
perity, and "to him he communicated his views, though the man Of 
law had expressed nc little reluctance to attend, and to take his instruc- 
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lions on the subject; believing there was now an end to his ‘client's 
business for ever* * Having approached the prison gate, Tommaso 
very politely saluted him as formerly, on which the notary condoled 
with him, and inquired in what way he could be of service to him. 
“You know,” replied Tommaso'“the. liberal manner in which I have 
treated you, and all my other friends, as this very place can testify 
for me, being encaged heie like a winged bird, as J am. But I shall 
not insist on the obligations I have laid you under, because I would 
willingly relieve you from their weight by begging you to take com- 
passion on me, and assist me to procure my enlargement from this 
detestable spot. As you must know, at least as well as I do, what 
brought me here, I shall do much belter than waste my lime upon 
that subject, and Shall instead inform you how I mean to get away, 
and keep possession of the proceeds of my house and farm, which I 
will stay here till Doomsday sooner than lender up. I think you are 
upon good terms with our magnifico, the Podesta, no less on account 
oi your social wit and humour than of the services you rendered him 
while you were his agent in Venice. Now, what I wish you particu- 
larly to impress upon his magisterial mind is, that I have altogether 
lost my wais, on finding that I have run through my fertune m so 
short a lime and in so very scandalous a manner : and indeed it is 
almost strange I have not. I shall take care on my side to be guilty 
of all kinds of extravagant actions that may give probability to your 
story. And ivhcn you have carried me fairly through the difficulty, 
you will greatly oblige me by accepting of at least twenty-hve gold 
ducats for your paihs. Moreover, I shall be eternally indebted to you ; 
and if I succeed by this contrivance in liberating myself from these 
gloomy walls without refunding my resources^ I shall consider myself 
a great man yet. On thee, then, and on thee only, my friend, is my 
dependence, and trust me that my enlargement will be a work worthy 
of thy tiouble.” 

The wary notai*y, one of those who possess the cunning of the ser- 
pent without the innocence of the dove, sensible of his influence with 
the magistrate, and tempted by the amount of the proposed fee, gave 
the prisoner his hand, promising to make the most strenuous exertions 
to bring his friend Tommaso out of durance, without insisting upon 
more than five and twenty ducats. Apprehensive lest the prisoner 
should overact his part ia the mad character which he intended to 
assume, the attorney suggested that he should make no other reply to 
all the questions which might be put to him than by a single ludicrous 
gestuie ; and, repeating his injunction to this effect, he left him to 
adjourn to the residence of the magistrate. Being upon the pleasantest 
terms, he immediately entered upon a variety of amusing topics, when 
there suddenly appeared one of the unlucky personages whom Tom- 
maso had imposed upon, appealing vehemently to the magistrate for 
redress, and demanding the restitution of his money* To him the 
attorney in the gentlest possible tone replied, turning at^he same time 
towaids his friend the Podesta, “What! is the gentlemen so unfor- 
tunate, then, as to have dealings with that madman “ Madman I 
what is it you talk of ? returned the creditor.* “ I wish he w ere no 
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more wickqd than he is mad.” “Alas ] 1 fear, whatever may be youf 
opinion,” said the attorney, in the calmest voice, “that he will turn 
out a meie idiot, and one that ought to be confined. I imagine that 
his unfortunate circumstances have diiven luxn altogether out of his 
senses* Could 1 suppose for a moment that our magnifico here was 
acquainted with his real state, I should express my surprise that he 
has committed to custody for debt a mere fool, such as this poor 
wretch is. 1 am very apprehensive that should he really have lobbed 
any one, or bJ^n intrusted with money, he may have thrown it into 
the first ditch he came near or scatteicd it on the public highway.” 
The gentleman, however, advanced arguments to prove the perfect 
sanity of the prisoner, and indeed that he had proved bomewhat too 
acute ; but these were so well rebutted by the evidence of the lawyer, 
that the magistrate, giving credit to it, ordered the accused to appear 
by way of ascertaining the truth. Signor Tommaso was then brought 
forward, having already made a strange metamorphosis in his appear- 
ance by tearing his clothes to pieces, and being intcirogated on the 
subject nearest his ci editor’s heart, gave only the manifest signs of 
folly recommended by his legal adviser. In a short tiifie the lest of 
his creditors appeared, and bringing the same charges upon the very 
same grounds, and obtaining only a repetition of his antics, the 
Podcsta, to try hif sincerity, immediately ordered him to be put to 
the question, w'hich however only elicited symptoms of fear and folly, 
such as he showed before the application was made. He would, m 
fact, almost h^ve endured to be torn limb from limb rathci than be 
separated from his money. All other means adopted to obtain some 
kind of information from him turned out equally fruitless, and the 
Podcsta was at length compelled by the representations of the notary, 
w'ho canied the whole affair through with great skill, to sign an order 
for the release of his mad client without paying anything whatever. 
The attorney, calling on his client the next day fur the stated sum, 
was surprised to find he could get no other answer from him than 
that which he had himSelf taught him. By all bis entreaties for the 
five and twenty ducats, he obtained^nothing but the same gestures 
which had sufficed to exonerate hinT from the rest of his creditors, 
and the deceiver for once fell into his own trap. As he could not 
venture to reveal the affair, he was obliged to take the whole patiently, 
and of the two he was certainly the more deserving of punishment. 


SECOND DAY, NOVELLA XIV. 

THfiRte fornieily resided in the rich and beautiful city of Bologna a 
brave and intelligent youth of the name of Faustino, whose birth and 
accompU^ments entitled him to rank among the noblest and proudest 
of the place." ^To these gifts of nature and of fortune was added a 
susceptible heait, and be soon became deeply enamoured of a young 
lady of exquisite beauty, whose name %vas Eugenia, and who in a short 
time seemed inclined to return bis passion with equal tenderness and 
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truth. Such was lier lover's extreme desire of beholding heiv that he 
availed himself of every opportunity and encountered every risk to 
enjoy her society, frequently beiirg in wait for hours to catch a mere 
glimpse of her, and employing numberless emissaries to insiiuct him 
as to her motions. Thouj^h the young lady’s parents had been unable 
to extort any confession of her attachment from her own lips, they were 
at no loss to perceive it, and endeavoured to obviate the danger to be 
apprehended from its indulgence, believing that the young lover, on 
account of his superior rank and fortune, entertained no serious inten- 
tions of making her his wife. With this view they kept a very stiict 
watch over their daughter, debarring her from the visits, and even 
from the sight of Faustino, as much as they possibly could. Yet her 
mother, being of a religious turn of mind, was unwilling that she 
should relinquish her usual attendance on divine worslitp, and herself 
accompanied her daughter every morning to hear mass at a church 
near their own house, but at so veiy early an hour, that not even the 
artisans of the city, much less the young gentry of the place, were 
stirring. And there she heard service performed by a piicst expressly 
on her own account, though several other persons might happen to 
be present who were in the habit of very early rising. 

Now among these was a certain corn merchant, who had been 
established only for a short time in •Bologna* His name was Scr 
Nastagio de’ Rodiotti, a man who lyid driven* many a, hard bargain 
and thriven wonderfully in* his tiade, but of so devout a turn withal, 
that he would not for the w'orld have made an usurious contract, or 
even speculated to any extent, without having first punctually attended 
mass, believing doubtless that so good an example more than counter- 
balanced, in the eye of Heaven, the evil consequences of his actions. 
And theSe were certainly very great, especially in the way of raising 
the price of bread by his vast monopoly of tliat necessary article of 
life. Such, however, W'as his exemfdary conduct in attending church, 
that he lost not a single opportunity of showing himself there among 
the earliest of the congregation, having afterwards the consolation to 
reflect that he had dischaxged all his religious duties and w’as ready 
for business before a great portion of his fellow-citizens weie stirring. 

Now in a short time it also reached the ears of Faustino, through 
the good offices, it is supposed, of the young lady, that high mass was 
to be heard every morning at a certain chbrch, with every particular 
relating to the devotees who attended and the nearest way thither. 
Rejoiced at this news, her lover' now resolved to rise somewhat earlier 
than he had been accustomed to do, that he might avail himself of the 
sapie advantage that the lady enjoyed in beginning the day with 
religious duties. For thi§ purpose he assumed a different^dress, the 
belter to deceive the eyes of her careful mother, being perfectly aware 
that she merely made her appearance thus early with ner daughter for 
the sake of concealing her from his sight. In this w^ay the young 
lady had the merit of bringing Faustino to church, whe^e they bad the 
pleasure of gazing at each other with the utmost devotion ; except 
indeed when the unlucky tradesman whom we have just mentioned 
fiappened to place himself, as was frequently the case, exactly in their 
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way, sq as to intercept the silent fcommunion of souls. And this he 
did in so vexatious a manner, that they could scarcely observe each 
other for a moment without exposing themselves to his searching eye 
and keen observation. Greatly displeased at this kind of inquisition 
into his looks and Itnotions, the lover frequently wished the devout 
corn-dealer in purgatory, or that he would at least offer up his prayers 
in another church. Such an antipathy did he at length conceive to 
Ser Nastagio, that he resolved to employ his utmost efforts *0 prevail 
upon him to withdraw himself from that spot. Revolving in his 
mind a great variety of plans, he at last hit upori one which he 
believed could not fail to succeed, and in a manner equally safe and 
amusing. With this view he hastened without delay to the officiat- 
ing priest, whom he addressed in the following pious and charitable 
strain ; “ It has ever been esteemed, my good Messer Pastore, a most 
heavenly and laudable disposition to devote Ourselves to the relief 
of our poorer . brethren, and this you doubtless know far better 
than I can inform you, from the fact of our blessed Saviour having 
actually appeared on earth to redeem us from our sins. But though 
every species of charity is highly commendable, that wliich seeks out 
its objects without waiting to be solicited far transcends the rest. 
For there are- many who, however destitute, feel ashamed to come 
forward for the purpose of begging alms. Now I think, my w'orthy 
pastor, that I have of late observed one of these deserving objects in 
a person who frequents your church. He was formerly a Jew, but 
through the mercy of Heaven, which never ceases, not long ago he 
became a Christian, and one whose exemplary life and conduct render 
him in all respects worthy of the name. Yet, on the other hand, there 
is not a more destitute being on the face* of the earth, while such is 
his modesty, that I assure you I have Trequently had the utmost dilfi- 
culty in persuading him to accept of alms. It would really be a very 
meritorious act, worthy of the excellent character I have heard of you, 
were you to touch some morning upon his cruel misfortunes, relating 
his conversion to our faith, and the singular modesty with which he 
attempts to conceal his wants. This would probably procure for him 
a handsome contnbution ; and if will only have the kindness to 
apprize me of the day, I will take care to bring a number of my friends 
along with me, and we shall be sure to find this poor fellow* seated in 
your chuich, where I know he is often employed in listening graiefully 
to your spiritual advice arid consolation.” 

Our kind-hearted priest, unlike some of his brethren, who efre too 
apt to appropriate the alms of the poor to themselves, making a traffic 
of the divine mercy of their Redeemer, impelled only by pure zoal 
and charity, cheerfully complied -wnth the wfiy loveris icquest. He pi o- 
pO$ed, then, as the most favourable occasion, the next Sunday morning, 
when a Jarge assemblage of people would be present, regretting that 
he had not been sooner made acquainted with the affair. Fausliuo 
next gave the priest an accurate description of the features, person, 
and dress of our unfortunate corn merchant, observing that the poor 
man always appeared neat and clean, so that he could not possibly 
mistake him. Then taking leave of the good friar, he hastened to 
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communicate this piece of mischief to some of his youthful companions, 
all of whom now awaited with great impatience for the approaching 
Sunday. Punctually, on its arrival, were they found assembled at 
the church, even early enough to hear the first mass, and there Messer 
Nastagio was seen stationed at his usual post, surrounded by a crowd 
of people collected for the purpose of witnessing the consecration 
of the place. After going through the Evangelists and the Creed, 
and muttering a few aves, the good priest paused and looked about 
him ; then wiping his forehead and taking breath for a while, he again 
addressed the congregation, opening his subject as follows : ‘‘ Dearly 
beloved brethren, you must be aware, for our Saviour Himself has 
enlightened you on that head, and I have myself likewise insisted 
upon it as well as 1 could ; you must be nwarc, I say, that the most 
pleasing thing you can do in the eyes of the Lord is to show your 
charity towards poorer Christians, loving and assisting them according 
to their wants, as far as lies in your power. I trust, therefore, I shall 
not have much difficulty in persuading you to show the fruits of this 
good seed of charity in the manner I desire. For as 1 know you aie 
not wanting in chanty, but rather abounding in good works, I am not 
afraid to inform you that there is a most deserving yet destitute object 
before you, who, though too modest to urge your compassion, is m 
every way worthy of it. Pray take jutynipon him ; I commend him to 
your kindness. Behold he cried, pointing full at Scr Nastagio ; 
‘‘lo I thou art the man. Yes,” he continued, while the corn merchant 
stared at liim in the utmost astonishment, " yes, thou art the man ! 
Thy modesty shall no longer conceal thee from the eyes of the people, 
which are now fixed upon thee. For though thou wert once an Israelite, 
my friend, thou art now one of the lost sheep which are found, and if 
thou hast not much temporal, thou hast a hoard of eternal wealth.” 
He addressed himself during the whole of this time, both by words 
and signs, to Nastagio, >et the poor merchant could by no means 
persuade Inmself, against the evidence of his own reason, that he was 
the individual pointed out. Without stirring, therefore, from the spot, 
he somewhat reluctantly put his hand into his pocket, so far conquer- 
ing his avarice as to prrpaie to bestow his alms in^tlie same niannei 
as the rest of the congregation. The first person to present his con- 
tribution was the author of the trick, who approaching the spot where 
the merchant stood, offered his alms, and, m spite of Ser Nastagio, 
'diopm’d them into his hat, making a sign to ihe people expressive 01 
his ^miration at the poor man's modesty. And ihongh the incensed 
tradesman c\c] aimed m an angry tone to the young lover, 1 have a 
longer pinsc than thou hast ears, man !” it availed him nothing. Tlic 
good pi lost pursued his theme without noticing Sci NaStagio’s remark, 
except by saying. Give no credit to his words, good people^ but ^ive 
him alms—- give him alms ; it is his modest merit which prevents him 
from accepting them. Yes, go, thrust them into the good man's 
pockets ; fill his hat, his slices, his clothes, with them,^nd make him 
bear away with him the good fruits of your Charity.” Then once 
more directing his attention to the confused and angry merchant, he 
exclaimed ; “ Do not look thus ashamed, but take ihem-^take them ! 
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fpr believe me, good friend, many greater and better men have been 
reduced to the same piteous plight, yea, even worse than that you are 
liow in. You shohld rather consider it as an honour than otherwise, 
inasmuch as your necessities have not been the consequence of your 
own misconduct, but solely arise from your embracing the light of 
truth, and becoming a disciple of our Lord.’^ 

The priest had no soonqr ended, than there was a general rush of 
the whole congregation towards the place where the astonished mer- 
chant stood, pndeaVouring who should be the first to dej^osit their 
donations in his hands, while he in vain attempted to resist the tide 
of charitable contributions which now poured in upon him on every 
side. He had .likewise to struggle against his own avarice, no less 
than against the officious donors of. alms, for he would willingly have 
received the money, though he did all in his power to repulse their 
offers. When the tumult had at length a little subsided, the incensed 
merchant began to attack the priest in the most virulent terms, mud 
the preacher was almost inclined to suspect that he must really un 
some way have been misinformed as to the proper object of his 
charity. He then began to malvC his excuses, as well as he could, for 
the error into which he had fallen ; but the lover’s purpose was 
accomplished)’ and the deed could not be recalled. For it was soon 
reported that Ser Nastagio, the corn merchant, had that very morning 
been recommended to the charitable notice of the congregation as an 
example of true conversion from the Jewish to thAC Christian creed. 
This story was quickly circulated throughout the wffiole city, to the 
infinite amusement of all its inhabitants, more especially of the youn 
lovers, who had now full leisure once more to contemplate each other 
perfections, free from the observation of Ser Nastagio, who was never 
known to enter that church again. 
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The particulars relating to the life and character of this novelist at 
all interesting or deserving to be known are few. He held an eccle- 
siastical office at the Koman court, where he is said to have enjoyed 
tlie p.itronage and affection of Leo X. ; but scvcml of his sonnets, 
addressed to that Pope, show that he was by no means satisfied with 
the shaic assigned to him of the pontifical favours. In addition to his 
claims as a novelist, he acquiied the reputation of a tolerable poet ; 
but in neither of these branches is he so highly estimated as many 
of his contemporaries. His poems, and his novels to the number of 
seven, appeared together at Rome in 1544, dedicated to the Cardinal 
Ippohto d’Ebte. The remainder of his works were destroyed, accord- 
ing to the author^s account, during the great sack of Rome. One of 
the best of his stories, in the opinion of Mr. Dunlop, and which will 
be found below, is that of an old man, who by his will leaves his 
vhole fortune to hospitals, to the detriment of his own family j but 
the latter contrive to recover the property at the ingenious suggestion 
of their father’s steward. Lodi was neither a very abundant nor a very 
excellent writer ; and perhaps the mediocrity of his genius may account 
for the little encouragement which he met with at the court of so 
munificent a Pontiff as Leo, of whose treatment he speaks in no very 
guarded terms. 

The .chief merit of Lodi will be found to resolve itself into his skil- 
ful manner of modifying or enlarging the stories furnished by his pre- 
decessors, like too many of the novelists of the sixteenth century, who 
not unfrequcntly appropriated whole tales as their own. Yet were we 
to give credit to their repeated asseverations, we are boup-d to believe 
that the great bulk of their productions was not merely original, but 
founded upon real incidents thrown into a fictitious dress. In this, 
with loo little resison^. they are supported by many of the critics of 
their own country, who argue from the slight circumstances of a few 
real names and facts that the stories themselves arc true. 


Theue dwelt in Padua, not very long ago, a gentleman of the name 
of Scipionc Sanguinaccio, whose extreme avarice, to wliich he had 
devoted a whole life of wretchedness, rendered him notorious through- 

1 Sohttti ed altn Klme con ptoposte 0 risposto di ojeuni uoitlni clegiu, « COn olcunft 
Novclle, CapitoU, e Suam : in Koma, per Antonio Blado Asotj|uio« 
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out the' city, as one of the most penurious of its usurei s. It had always 
been the height of his ambition to giow richer and richer, by the 
accumulation of interest upon interest, until he should have attained 
to an extreme old age* This being at length the case, he grew very 
infirm, and began to turn his thoughts, however rcluctantly, to the 
"propriety of making his last will and testament. By recent reflections 
on the subject, he had become so deeply sensible of his number- 
less offences agatlnst tfeaven, that, desirous of lessening the amount of 
these his man0old sins ind transgressions, he determined lo leave the 
bulk of his property for the endowment of mohastei'ies and hospitals, 
to the no small injury of two sons, whose interests he believed to be 
very properly sacrificed, in order to ensure the safety of his own soul. 
The young men, however, hearing of this disposition of his affair*;, 
were by no means of their father's opinion, lamenting to each other 
that he should have imbibed those foolish fears and picjudices which 
had led to so disagreeable a result The old gentleman, on his part, 
imagined that his son^ were not duly sensible of the high importance 
which ought now to be attached to hts eternal interests. Such became 
the anxiety of the young men on this head, that they agreed to consult 
some of their most intimate friends, entreating them to emiiloy their 
influence with their father in order to obtain a mo»-e equitable adjust- 
ment of his affairs, and to save his family from being qonsigncd to 
poverty and shame for the sake of others. “ Pray remind him/' they 
said, that true charity begins at home, among our kmdred and fi lends, 
and do not spare his conscience on the subject.'^ But these arguments, 
so far from prevailing with their aged father, led him only lo adhere 
still more pertinaciously to his own opinion ; and had he lived much 
longer, he would infallibly have deprived them of the little already pro 
vided for them, being resolutely bent upon blotting out bis transgres 
sions, as far as money could cancel them, in which laudable intention 
he vowed he would die* Now it so happened that immediately before 
his decease, this unjust disposition of his property came to theeais 
of one of hjs old stewards, who immediately hastened to condole 
with the sons on this melancholy occasion. “ Ah ! my dear young 
masters I '' he cried, good Messer Angelo and good Messer Alberto, 
I truly sympathise with you both. ' When I heard that my old master 
had been guilty of making so unreasonable a will, I cannot express the 
gtief and concefd which I felt for your sakes. Indeed I have thought 
of nothing else since I heard of it^ and I think I have formed a plan 
which will set all to rights yet, if you will be. guided by me. f or 
his money shall go the way it ought to do, so help me God, what- 
ever may happen to his soul ; and I will tell you how we can contrive 
it. I think he cannot possibly live through the night, so that we 
must keep the house as quiet as we ckn, hnd closse the doors against 
all im|»isi:thient intruders, who would only disl;urt him in his List 
moments* When your poor father has breathed his last, we must 
carry hi$ body decently and quietly into anolihtr room ; which being 
done, out of mere regard for you, 1 will take his place on the sick-bed 
where he made his first wicked wilU Kow, before it becomes known 
that your father has departed, you must both come to my bedsido 
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weeping, and praying that God would please to restore yourr parent, 
and to remove his dangerous distemper, to the end that it may appear 
as if he were still alive. Then lose no time. in sending early the next 
morning for the same attorney who was before employed, and I will 
make another will for you much. more equitable and better to your 
hking.^^ 

On hearing these consolatory words, the young men were not a 
little comforted, and expressed tjieir gtatitnde mr such wise and 
humane counsel. We always,** said the dde^, believed you to be 
very kindly inclined towards us, and wfe know, my ffood Galeaizo, that 
your kindness is equalled by your prudence and discretion. Should 
the plan you propose turn out as advantageous for us as you seem 
to think, you may depend upon our lasting gratitude, and you shall 
certainly reap your share of the fruits of Much more conversation 
passed between them to the same effect, and not long after the old 
gentleman expired. His body was then, in execution of their plan, 
lemoved into another diamber, while the wily old steward soon after 
assumed his master’s place, the curtains being diawn close around 
him, and the sick man’s nightcap put upon his head. A dim taper 
was burning by his side^ and everything was ananged in such a 
way as almost to bid dehance to detection. The attorney and wit- 
nesses now arrived, when Galeazzo, with his head half enveloped 
m the bed-clothes, attempted to address the man of law in a feeble 
tone of voice: have been thinking a great deal since yesterday, 

Messer Pietro, about many particulars in the late will you drew. And 
alas ! I fear I was about to act very unjustly towards my poor boys, 
not having that inward reliance upon Heaven which all good Christians 
ought to have. But I thank God that I have been permitted to think 
iictter of it ; and it does not appear to me that by depriving my own 
children of their lawful inheritance for the sake of others I can possibly 
recommend myself to the mercy of Heaven. Proceed; therefore, good 
Messer Pietro, while theie is yet time. I will cancel my former haid 
and unnatural bequests. Let my poor boys have something to shield 
them from a pitiless w^orld ; let them inherit what I toiled to obtain 
tor them. Indite it as my will that they Succeed to the whole of my 
property, as well real as personal, chargeable only with the following 
legacy. I bequeath to my tried and faithful old servant Galeazzo, in 
letuni for his long and valued services, the sum Of two thousand ducats, 
one half of which shall be payable at Christmas, the other half on 
Easter Day. ’ At these words the two sons, not in the least expecting 
such a stratagem on the part of their old friend, came forward some- 
what hastily, saying, as they approached the bed, ‘‘ But;, dear father, 
as we shall have pleasure in attending to this or any other little com- 
missions which you inay mention to us, say no more ; you will exert 
yourself too mudh.’* ‘*What is that you say.^” inquired the patient 
in an angry tope. ^'Only,** replied they, “ that we would wish you to 
dispose of your whole property as you judge best ; but, dear father, 
we would just suggest that, however meritorious the services of Gale- 
azzo may have been, so large a sum is ' perhaps beyond either his 
wishes or his deserts.” 1 cannot think so/’ replied their false father, 
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Still in an ofifeJided tone ; “ I cannot think so, sons. He has been a 
faithful servant of mine for more than foiir-and-twenty years ; I cannot 
do loo much for him ! ” “ Still, dear father,” they repeated, “ we think 
you are giving him too much.” To which Galeazzo, quite out of 
patience, replied in great anger, “ You had better take care what you 
are about, and not provoke me loo far, for if you do, I will get up, 
weak as I am, and give you reiison to repent of your behaviour.” 
Alarmed le^t their false fath^ real|y pm his tnr^at into execu- 
tion, the i^rothers remained proceeded to state 

the sum at two thousand dttCats«| alkr ^lc#r»4he will was regularly 
signed and sedied, and the, witnessed ^di$ihissed. The party 

being left togetl^er, the^^avariciotrs bAthers iOuld^ot conceal their 
dissati^ction, Md began to upbraid rhe cimmhg^t^ward for having 
inaerte^is‘5hnt^fta#« id the wiK ^ou liaVS j^atljj^tiedeived us,” 
they continued ; *‘we could not have imagined that you would have 
been guilty of such a trick, and have turned the affair in this w^ay to 
your own advantage, inserting your own name in the will, just as if 
you had been one of our bi others. Why did you not lely on our 
promise that w^c would reward you handsomely, instead of assuming 
so much authority, and dictating to us as you did ? But it is done, 
and there is no helping it now. We suppose you must have \our 
money ; but you have certainly not behaved well/ 

Astonished at such ingratitude on the pait of the brothers, Messer 
Galeazzo, turning very sharply round upon them, replied: “Arc 
not you ashamed, Messer Angelo and Messer Alberto, to address me 
in language like this ? What might I have expected, then, had I 
trusted to your promises? You complain that 1 have inserted my 
own name, as if, instead of a servant, I had been your own brother ; to 
which I reply, that I have treated you not only like a brother, but 
like a father. I have bestowed upon you a fortune of twelve thousand 
ducats, reserving only for myself the modest sum of two thousand. It 
is merely what I deserve m return for the infinite obligations I have 
now laid you under, without taking into consideration my long and 
faithful ste\vardship. After such «&age I can no longer think of 
remaining in your service ; and it is well that )our kind father has 
so handsomely provided for me in his will, which you will be pleased 
to attend to at the appointed time. Theie is one piece of advice, also, 
which I beg leave to offer to you, no less for your own sakes than 
for mine. Never let a single syllable transpire of what has pa':sed 
between us in regard to your dear father^s will, and I assure you it 
will never be divulged by me.” Compelled to promise payment at the 
stipulated time, the brothers with a very ill grace dismissed the steward, 
who took his leave of them, bowing very formally, and returning them 
many ironical thanks. 
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GjovAMBAfTiSTA GiRALt)! ClNtHl6,the aUthor of the “ Ilrcatomitln, ’ 
one of the most voluminous no\elists of the sixteenth century, ren 
dered himself extremely popular amon^ Ins own couiitiymcn b\ the 
vivid and daiing charactei of his writings. His piaises weie cele- 
biated by nearly all the contempoiary \viti> and scholars of the period 
m which he li\ed. lie was of noble lineage, and was born at For 
rara early m the sixteenth rentuiy, and flourished cluiing the sway of 
Erco eda Esle II., Duke of Fei lara, m whose^senue he filled the office 
of secrctaiy* His death occurred m the year 1573 ® 

The ^‘Hecatomithi. ' or Hundred 1 ables, weie first pubhshed lu 156^, 
and consisted, notwithstanding then tide, of only seventy stones, a con- 
tiadiction noticed by his fiicnd Piccolommi m a lettei to the author, 
prefixed to the “ Hccatomithi,” and dated the I2ih of January 1563, 
111 which he sa>s I assure you it is long since I have had the plea- 
sure of peiusmg any work so enteitainmg as youis. But I cannot 
conceue >our reason for entitling it ‘ Hccatomithi/ when it cont'uns 
no more than seventy novels ” From this it might be inferred that the 
autnoi postponed his further prosecution of the task until he was fai 
advanced in life, the letter in question being dated 1563, jUst ten years 
picvious to lus decease ; a sufficient length of time foi the composition 
of the additional number of novels In a poetical intioduction to his 
woik, CinthiQ, however, asseits tliat the entue senes was the pi educ- 
tion of his youth, though he does not state his reasons foi holding so 
great a proportion of them in leserve, while he put the otheis forth 
with a title so little adapted to them. On this subject he has the fol- 
lowing Imes, alluding to Iheir early composition . — 

Poscja < li » le Uvor de miei primi anni, 

Alcio c habbia url daol quAkiie ust >io, 

Ml chiaman nell cU grave gli aftaum/’ &c 

** Sbctt npw the gritfs of eld my thoughts retail 
Td the fond 1 iboui s of my boyish yeara, 

Cheating the heavy hours of hilf their (>ain,” 


* Heeatonuthi, ©veto Cento Novelle di Giraldi Cxntlno. Menu icgale, 1565 Fiu t edition. 
S Many interesting rtmaiks on Cmtiuo, and on the hteraiy controversies m whurh he was 
engaged, are contained m Birottis deleiice of the fenaiese authors against the censure^ 
of Fontanini. 
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And farther on ; 

Diinaue stata s«i gran tempo DCQolta, 

O d& miei i^iovemli atim fatica* 

In cui studio g:a posi, a cuia mpilta.’* 

— — >** VoUPg tasks, lonj; time iieglectcdi 
H T^t tisftasurtfid up, that cost me many a ^Igh, 

And many an onadouf thought in timc^ gone by/^ 

The ** Ciwthiwis con- 

tainingfiv^e'tiecifcd«^s,<eoniposfl 4 c>f tennOv'dlw^Rioh ; Ui^dewhioh arrang- 
ment, tljie mwfyf^r dtight to nmount ejtactly to the Hecat^ithi/' or 
Hundred Sfbric?. pis ^jtitle, ho%ev|r; sca6:d3Pj yet' ap^ioaWc to 
the vvork> inesmnoh as, ivithAhe ten Jnlroductory "novels prefixed to 
' ther^rsCde^adeytt w® beSioiifed^ cI^BtaSn so^iany wTiat if 

really imports. The occasion of the production of his novels is le- 
ferred by their author to the famous sack of RomOt t® the con- 
sequenl pestitence which occurred soon after the storming of the city. 
Tu imitation, then, of Boccaccio, Ciiithio feigns that a party of ladies 
and gentlemen, seeking lefuge from the contagion, and from the 
horrors around them, set sail for Marseilles, and beguile the irksome- 
ness of their voyage with the relation of tales either of terror or of 
humour. 

Cinthio appears, in many respects, to have had Boccaccio in view, 
as well in the subject as in the disposition and manner of his woik. 
In the tales themselves, however, there is but little resemblance to bis 
model : the imaginative portion is less pleasing, and the incidents are 
often impiobable and revolting. The style is likewise laboured and 
involved to a degree of painful care and fastidiousness, while it is still 
nijljerior to that of eailier authors m point of purity and coirectness. 
But, with all his errors, he is a fine and powerful writer ; and, with the 
terrific subjects he has chosen, the strong dramatic interest which he 
contrives to awaken, and the energy and passion thrown into his nar- 
ratives, he is perhaps, of all novelists, the best calculated to rouse the 
sympathies and attract the admiration of his countrymen. Some 
injudicious admirers, indeed, have on this account presumed to place 
him above bis celebrated predecessor, fiot scrupling to assert that he 
is in no way inferior to the great Boccaccio. Yet it is his faults, his 
daring and extravagant gCnius, which hpe given rise, in some de^ee, 
to this blind partiality — a partiality which can only pe accounted for 
by the violent and often ferocious character of the times in which he 
wrote. Thus his irngic stories arc all of a dark and terrific descrip- 
tion, abounding in extravagance and atrocities, on which the aulhoi's 
imagination seems to delight to dwell, until, like some great enchanter, 
he has spell-bound the faculties of hi? readers. He appears to have 
exhausted the catalogue of human crimes, and to ha# ransacked every 
country and every age, sparing neither classic nor romantic traditions, 
for subjects ifhich he might dis'^ect and display to the world in all 
their horrible minuteness. 

The introduction, consisting of ten stories, professes to hold forth 
the happiness of connubial love and the fatal effects of illicit inter- 
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course. The first decade is composed of miscellaneous stories ; the 
second, histories of attachments formed in opposition to the will of rela- 
tives and superiors j the third, of the infidelity of wives and husbands ; 
the fourth, of those who, by laying snares for others, accomplish their 
own rum ; the fifth, examples of connubial fidelity in trying circum- 
stances ; the sixth, acts of generosity and courtesy ; the seventh,^^/^ 
and payings ; the eighth, examples of ingratitude ; the ninth, 
reinarlsiabl^CWtq^s of foiXunc ; the Of ts of chivalry. 

Of are of his owp ifivcntiorv the «econd tale of the 

second sdeCade is ^tlmt Orbecthe, dooghteT of SulOSone, king of 
Persia, whQ„ jefasing the hand of the pfrnce of l^arthia; unites her fate 
\N ith th^t of Orgntes, an Atmeiiian, with whom ilhe flies from her 
fathePs court, and undeigocs a vauety of sufferings. Frotai its wild 
""and* extra vi§an2Scharacter if was long a favohrite story with the 
Italians, and enjoyed' a reputation far beyond its merits, many 
dramas and other pieces being founded upon it, both in Italy and 
elsewhere. One of these, from the pen of the novelist himself, who 
dramatised many of his own stories, is very highly esteemed in Italy. 

The seventh story of the third decade of Cinthio is deserving of 
more paiticular notice, as having furnished Shakespeare with the 
incidents of his celebiatcd tragedy Othello.” A few of the more 
striking coincidences and vauations in the two productions wul here 
be pointed out, in which Shakespeare has generally improved upon 
the novelist In the diama lago is actuated to revenge by jealousy 
and resentment arising fiom Cassio^s promotion; while in the novel 
he IS merely influenced by love turned into hatred. In Shakespeare, 
the villain employs his wife to steal the handkerchief, but m the 
Italian this deed is performed by himself. The noble character of 
Othello IS also wholly of the poet^s creation, he being drawn by the 
novelist with the vulgar features of a morose, selfish, and cruel hus- 
band. Much of the conclusion is equally the poePs Own, and he has 
throughout displayed far moi c brilliancy of fancy and of language. In 
some instances Shakespcaic has rendered the story more probable, 
tempered its ferocious character, and, by throwing into it the fnscina* 
tion of poetry, sentiment, and passion, has invested it with new dignity 
and with a new life, Thus m the Italian the Moor is assisted by his 
Ancient in the murder of Desdemona, yet he has aftei wards the 
temerity to provoke and to dismiss him, which leads to the discovery 
of the crime— absurdities not adopted in the English drama. In the 
original the assassins pulldown pait of the bouse, in order that it may 
be suppose d that the lady has been buried in its ruins. lago’s treachery 
is likewise attributed to Desdemona's i ejection of his passion, in con- 
sequence of which he resolves to compass the destruction of both her 
and Cassio, whom he believes to be the favoured lover. In the Italian 
he confirms the ^spicions of Othello by showing him the handkcrcliief 
in the hands of a woman in the lieutenant^s house. He then informs 
against him hxThe sequel, and Othello, according to thtTusual practice, 
is put to the torture, though without deigning to make any confession. 
He is subsequently banished, and assassinated by some of DeSde- 
mona’s relations in his retreat 
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In his deviations from his model, it will be seen Sliakespeaie has 
for the tnost part improved upon the incidents, although he has in 
general adhered as closely to the facts as the nature of the respective 
productions would admit. Several of the chaiacters bear the strongest 
resemblance to those m the novel, more pai ticulaily those of De$de- 
mona, of Cassio, and of the arch-traitor himself. The gradual and 
artful method pursued by I ago of infusing suspicions, like a slow 
poison, into the noble nature of Othello,^ is closely copied from the 
novelist This is calculated, to a certain degree, to dimmish our 
admiration of the Consummate skill with which the dramatist was sup- 
posed to have wrought up and unfolded the whole tram of mischief. 
In drawing his character, too, of the consummate villain, he has 
adheied. with few traits of difference, to the Italian author; so that in 
his ** Othello,’' as in most of the dramas founded upon Italian subjects, 
the supreme merit of Shakespeare will be found in the magic of hi , lan- 
guage and versification, in the playfulness and vividness of his fancy, 
in the truth and beauty of his sentiment ; and above all, m that fascin- 
ating power which he never fails to exercise over the numan passions. 

i he fifth novel of the eighth decade suggested to Shakespeare the 
comedy of Measure for Measuie,” of which, however, the immediate 
orimnal was Wlietstone's play of ‘M^iomos and CiSbUfidra.” But on 
both of these Shakespeaie has greaily improved ^ 

Of the several editions of the “ Hecnlomithi,” the first appeared at 
Monteregale, in Sicily, in two volumes 8vo, 1565 ; the next at Venice, 
m 1566 , followed by a third, at the same place, 1574. 


FIRST DECADE, NOVLLEA VITL 

NtCCOLO DA E$ 1 E, the second of that name among the sovereigns of 
Fetraia, his uncle, who was distinguished as Niccolo Zoppo, having 
before him borne that name, had a iHimeious progeny of sons by diffe- 
rent women to whom he had been attached. Two of these, on whom 
he had always lavished the fondest proofs of regard, traced their ougm 
to the same mother : their names weie Leonello and Borso. When 
advanced m years, Niccolo maiiied Ricciaida, daughter of Aloise, 
Maiquis of Salucio, who bore him two sons, in addition to his other 
famil) ; the first of whom he called Eicole, the second Gismondo, 
after the Emperor of that name, who had stood sponsor for him while 
he resided, about the period of Ins biitb, in Feirara. Both these chil- 
dren were left, after the Duke's death, to the guardianship of their half- 
brother, Eeonello, who, incited by lust of power, soon usuiped the 
dominions which of right belonged to the IcguimatevfSon* 

In order more securely to enjoy the fruits of his treachery, he sent 
hi5 two haJf-Urotheis, still very young, to the court of the king of 
Naples, He then formed a umon with a daughter of one of the 
lords of Mantua, by whom^he had a Son, called after his grandfather 

I Histor}'^ of Fiction, vol, U. r 4*8 
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Niccolo da Este. But it was the will of Providence, that in the same 
manner as the usurper*s father had left his infant sons Ercole and 
Gismondo to his care, he himself, dying soon after* vi^as also compelled 
to leave his own son Niccolo, yet an infant, to the protection of hii> 
brother Borso, ’the first of this ancient and illustrious family who 
adopted the title of duke, and who had always been permitted to 
look forward to the possession of the government, on condition of 
afterwards leaving it to his young lyard, Niccolo,, whom lue brought 
up in the noblest 

The two brothers, whopi the deceased Leonello had banished to the 
court of Naples, during this time already beg^n to evince numerous 
proofs both of talent and courage, by no means unworthy of then 
princely descent The time which the young Niccolo devoted to 
abandoned pleasures was by them spent in rhilitary exercises and 
other laudable pursuits, most honourable to the character of noble 
cavaliers. Nor was Bor&o altogether insensible to their nierits. Hear- 
ing of their high reputation, he invited the two brothers to leturn to 
the court of Ferrara, offering to Ercolc the government of Modena, 
and to Gismondo that of Reggio, still retaining Niccolo at his own 
court, with the intention of discharging the high trust reposed in him 
by Ins brother, by leaving him at his *own death the title of lord of 
Ferrara. The king of Naples, who did not duly ai)preciatc the mciit 
of Ercolc, dismissed him from his service, while tne latter was insti- 
gated by Borso to resent this conduct. Meeung each other soon after 
m battle, the king, assaulting Ercole, was not only driven back by him, 
but lost part of his royal mantle, which was torn from his shouldeis 
in the contest. Incensed at this indignity, he vowed deadly levcnge 
against its author, and sought by cvciy means in his powei to accom- 
plish his ruin. Having adopted a variety of schemes, all of which 
proved abortive, he resolved, as a last resource, to employ every art of 
deceit bofoie he abandoned his design. With this view he despatched 
Some trusty messcngeis to Ercole, with an offer to assist him in expel- 
ling Borso from his dominions, in order to recover the rightful heritage 
of his ancestors. Ercole, aware of his views, replied to this embassy 
that he Could in no way proceed in the attempt unless he received 
authority for so doing undei the king^s own hand. “And how would 
you then act?" inquired the messengers from the king, “In such a 
way,” replied Ercole, “ as I might thmk best calculatt d to recovei 
my dommioTis ; ” and believing Irom this answer that he intended to 
pursue the design, they all returned, overjoyed'to carry the intelligence 
to the king. But Ercolc, on the contrary, immediately communicated 
to Duke Borso the whole negotiation that had just taken place, as 
well as his own answer to the king, 'i he Duke was greatly touched at 
this proof of honourable conduct on the part of Ercole, and entreated 
him to persevere and receive the answer of the king. In a short tune 
letters were delivered to liiln from his majesty, expressing his perfect 
readiness to afiford him, as he had always wished, eve^^ assistance m 
his power to accomplish the object he had in view, representing that 
an cM!;casion teemed now to offer itself wjnch ougnt not to be omitted, 
if he had the resolution to execute what he had pieviously meditated, 
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and ejfliorting him to rely confidently on the messenger now sent, as 
much as if he the king himself were present 

Ercoie immediately proceeded to lay these letters before Borso, who 
had scarcely read them before he received other lettets advising him 
to be upon his guard against Ercole, who entertained designs of 
depriving him both of his teriitories and his life. Duke Borso, address- 
ing the bearer of the letters alouc^ replied : *‘Tell your master from 
me, that the long services of Prince Ercole towards the house of 
All agon merit a far different reward ; and that he ought to "beware 
lest in his attempts to accomplish anotheris ruin he should chance to 
prepare his own.*^ This was by no means an agreeable reply to the 
messfenger, who was immediatdy dismissed. Borso then turning to 
Ercole observed : Continue, prince, to manifest [the same regaid for 
me, a regard which I think my affection for you deserves. You shall 
have no reason to complain of me and my conduct towards you in 
return.” Ercole tlianked him for these expressions of esteem, and set 
out with cheerful and happy feelings on his return to Modena. 

When the king of Naples heard the insulting answer of Duke Borso 
fiom his messenger, his indignation was such that he now resolved to 
revenge himself upon both. With this view he fixed upon several bold 
and reckless characters who dwelt in Modena, whom he conceived best 
fitted for his purpose. Having formerly been acquainted with Eicole 
in Naples, and lived upon familiar terms both with mm and Boiso. 
they, laying aside every feeling x)f gratitude and aflection, consented 
to accomplish their ruin, on condition of receiving as the reward of 
their treason certain castles in tne dominions of the king. They 
determined, therefore, to flatter Ercole with the hopes of recovering 
his inheritance, and taking advantage ot a favourable occasion, they 
affected to fetl great indignation at the idea of his having been so 
kpag^deprived of his rightful heritage. ‘‘The truth is,” they com 
lTn®?a, “ we have waited so long in vain for the death of Borso, that 
we are now resolved to make you master of your own territories by 
force. Besides, w^ do %ot feel at all easy about your succession, as he 
will doubtless wish his nephew Niccolo, in pursuance of his promise to 
his deceased brother, to succeed him. -We will either kill him or take 
him prisoner, as youdike best ; but we are determined that you shall 
henceforth become our ruler.” In his indignation at their treachery, 
Ercole had very nearly betrayed himself j but checking himself, he 
affected to enter into their designs, merely reguesting to know in what 
way they imagined it would best succeed. “It is the easiest thing in 
the world,” answered the traitors ; “we arc in Borso^s confidence ; we 
have frequently feasted him at our tables, and as he is soon coming 
our way, and has already sent to desire us to beat^him company, wt 
can take measures to lay hands upon him as he comes, and thus 
deliver him into your power. You may then assume your just title 
and power ; if you fail to do so, it will be entirely your own fault.” 
“ This is certainly a most excellent scheme,” returned Ercole ; and I 
think iynay be effected almost as easily os you say. Yet it will require 
mature consideration to bring it all to a favourable issue. Come to me 
again to-morrow, and we wiU adopt final measures of putting it into 
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execution.” 1‘hey then toolc their leave of Ercole, not a little elated 
with their imaginary success. 

Erode, aware that this was a new snare laid fdr him the king, 
who would not fail to accuse him to Borso of treason, bringing these 
young men as witnesses against him, hastened secretly to Ferrara under 
cover of the night, nor slackened his pace until he acrived at the 
palace, where he demanded admission to the Duke. Boi^o sent the 
messenger back to learn who was in his company, and on hearing 
he was alone, he sent a guard of twenty, cavaliers, with orders to 
admit none but Ercole, from whom he eagerly inquired the urgent 
nature of his business. ‘^The treachery of the king of Kaples," was 
the icply, aims not only at my life, but at that of your Excellency ; ” 
and here Krcolc repeated the whole of his last interview with the 
trailois, in which they endeavoured, by engaging him in their 
schemes, to accomplish the ruin of both. " I was on the point,” he 
continued, *‘of chastising them as they deserved, but judged it better 
first to acquaint your Excellency with the extent of their villainy, 
in order to abide by your opinion in this, as in all other affairs.” 
The Duke was astonished on hearing their names, having always 
accounted them amongst the most faithful of his adherents. - Yet the 
voice, the countenance, and the open manner of Ercole^ gave so 
strong an assurance of his sincerity, that he did not venture to ques- 
tion for a moment the truth of his statements. Turning towards 
him with the utmost confidence, tlic Duke exclaimed : “ What ani I 
licnceforth to think of the honour and fidelity of mankind, when 
these very persons, whom 1 have so long trusted and favoured as my 
friends, are found guilty of con''pinng against my life 1 But in 
order that they may meet with such punishment as their conduct 
deserves, I should still wish you to feign approbation of their designs, 
and to render me an exact account of all their motions.” Ercole then 
mounted his horse, and returned to Modena, where he again met the 
conspirators on the following day, flattering them that lie was now 
pieparcd to undertake the great enterprise for which they were there 
assembled, and that he entertained no doubts of its ultimate success. 
At the same time he took care to forward to the Duke intelligence of 
everything which occurred. The ringleader of the plot, pretending 
that he was about to celebrate the marriage of one of his daughters, 
setj^ut to Ferrara, with an invitation to the Duke to favour him with 
thfii^onour of his company at the approaching nuptials. Borso coui- 
teou^ly complied with the request, and immediately sent to acquaint 
Ercole with the fact, and with the measures which he conceived it 
most judicious to adopt. On the appointed day, when the conspirators 
were prepared to wait upon the Duke in order to escori him to Modena, 
they first called upon their friend Ercole, »to acquaint him that early 
on the following morning they should set out to attend the Duke, and 
delivering him a prisoner into his hands on their return, hoped to hail 
him as the new ruler of Ferrara. Heaven so prosper^ your design,^' 
cried Ercole* as I mean to bestow upon each of you such a share of 
the priae that you will never need to wish for more ” They then pro* 
ced^ to marital their band of followers, a tiroop of thirty horse, aU 
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brave and reckless men, who were appointed to meet on a certain day 
in the plains of Buon Porto, where they would be instructed how to 
act Ercole, on his side, had written to his brother Gismondo, the 
governor of Reggio, to furnish as many lances and other troops as 
he could collect, and then hasten to join him m Modena, or follow 
with the utmost expedition to Ferrara, m order to secure the persons 
of certain traitors conspiring against his own life and that of the Duke. 
The next morning Ercole and the conspirators mounted hoise at the 
break of day, and set out at a gentle pace, all in high spirits, and jest- 
ing with one another as they went along. But they had scarcely 
arrived at Finale, when they suddenly found themselves surrounded 
by Gismondo with four hundred hdrsc, and at the same moment 
Ercole unsheathed his sword, and rushing upon the leader of the con- 
spirators, who rode near him, proclaimed him his prisoner, crying 
out, “ Yield, traitors, yield ! Did you imagine your jbase attempts 
against the noble Duke’s life and my own were unknown to us ? No ; 
you will soon meet with the just vengeance your crimes dcscive 
Guards, seize your prisoners ; bind them and follow us to Ferrara. ’ 
Thus secured, they w'ere conducted to their dungeon in the castle, 
momentarily awaiting the tidings of their doom. 

Aftei expressing his gratitude to the two brothers, the Duke, dismiss- 
ing them to the government of their respective Vitiec, commanded the 
Podesta to attend and take the depositions of the prisoners, beiin, 
resolved to penetrate into their motives for such an atrocious attempt 
Perceiving no chance of making their escape, they confessed their 
guilt, of which they felt truly sensible, and admitted that they deserved 
to meet their fate, as they had aimed at compassing the death both 
of Ercole and the Duke. '1 he Podesta upon this inveighed bitterly 
against their ingratitude and cruelt^,ln thus consenting, at the instance 
**(ll^heir woist enemy, to turn their arms against their benefactoi and 
friend, who had lavished innumerable honours upon them. Without 
pleading the least mitigation of their ciimes, the unfortunate men 
could only entieat the Podesta that he would deign to use his influence 
with the Duke to treat them lather accoiding to his known clemency 
and generosity than the strict tenor of the law. On obtaining then 
confessions, the Duke immediately proceeded to advise the king oi 
Naples that he had secured the band of conspirators, who were t^n 
awaiting their sentence at his hands ; that he had been greatly shoqM 
on discov^ering his majesty to have been a party to their desigipof 
assassinating two of his majesty’s most faithful adherents, as the 
Duke and Ercole always esteemed themselves, one of whom had pro- 
moted his interests both m peace and war for above twenty years, 
while the other had shown himself ready to lay down his life and 
dominions in the same cause ; that the sole fruits these men had 
reaped in their nefarious attempt were disgrace, imprisonment, and, 
were they tp meet with their just deserts, a shameful death ; that, 
further, it would be for his majesty’s interest in future rather to acknow- 
ledge the services of his faithful friends and sen^ants than to compass 
their destruction by those despicable means which had now been more 
than once employ^ against them. 
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On reading these words, the conscience-smitten king m^inifested the 
strongest signs of emotion, and his pride sunk beneath the deep humi- 
liation which he suffered. “Alas \ he cried, the Duke only speaks 
the truth and such was his remorse, that suddenly laying aside bis 
long-fostered hatred, he wrote back word, that if he had greatly erred 
in giving way to feelings of hostility against the noble Duke and his 
friend, he was now truly sorry for it, and was fully sensible of the 
fidelity and good-will they expressed for him, of which he trusted to 
give more convincing proofs in his future conduct. He entreated at 
the same time that Borsp would be equally ready to enter into his 
views, and, as a pledge of their reconciliation, consent to release the 
unfortunate men who, at his instigation, had conspired against their 
noble benefactor. 

When the Duke had perused the king's letter, “ Time only will 
show," he cried, “what the real dispositions Of the king towards 
me and Ercole. As for his appeal to my generosity in favour of the 
jn-jsoners, it is perfectly unnecessary, as I had already determined, 
without his interference, to pardon them. 1 shall, however, do it with 
the gi eater readiness since we aic of the same opinion upon the 
subject.” 

1 he wretched men were then ordered to be brought before the Duke, 
who, havingjust obtained the conseiU: of Ercole, addressed them m 
the following woids : “ Your treacherous and ungiateful conduct amply 
merits a more severe punishment than it is in any human power to 
inflict. As I cannot do ^'‘ou justice, therefore, in that respect, I trust 
the compassion I mean to show you maybe sufficient to overcome the 
base and heartless designs you entertained against your best friends. 
However little you may deserve it, you shall this day admit that I at 
least have learned how to temper my power, of which you wished to 
deprive me, with mercy, in pardoning the worst of malefactors. But 
should you repent of and amend your conduct, you may believe me 
when I say, that I shall never remind you of what has passed ; 
the way is still open to our former favour and protection. Should you 
attempt to repeat your offence, you shall be held up to the world as a 
IcMiful and memorable example of the judgment of Heaven upon irre- 
ckiimablc and inveterate vice. But now I forgive you, and my noble- 
minded friend, Ercole, forgives you, trusting that you will yet become 
wqfcy of your former selves, and give your friends reason- rather to 
1ov®tid to honour you than to inflict upon you the penalties of the 
law"^Here the Duke stopped, while, overpowered with a variety of feel- 
ings, the wretched men were unable to utter a word. Though snatched 
from the fate which awaited them, their shame and remorse were ter- 
rible. One of them at length, subduing his feelings, exclaimed in a 
voice scarcely audible : “ Oh, my dear lord and master ! the absolute 
devotion of our lives to your service and tfiat of your noble house, 
under obligations almost as deep and lasting as we owe to Heaven 
Itself, will be too little to express our gratitude. We verttured hartjly 
to look up to Heaven for mercy, and yet we have found it in the very* 
persons sigainst whom our arm was raised. Show us, then, only how 
we can Liy down the lives you have so generously spared in some 

T 
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way for your honour and interest and the young man wept as he 
embraced the Duke^s feet. But the latter, raising him up, pressed his 
hand affectionately in his own, observing the same manners towards 
the rest of the prisoners, whom after a few days he dismissed to iheir 
own abodes, where they were received by Krcole with every demon- 
stration of kindness. 

Not long after this act of clemency, Ercole, by the death of Borso, 
succeeded to the dukedom by the unanimous consent of the people ; 
and the king of Naples, aware of his great prudence and bravery, be- 
stowed his daughter upon him in marriage. And when the Venetians 
declared war against Fen^aia, the Duke was so well supported, that 
the^republic, after a long and severe struggle, was induced to propose 
a fresh treaty of peace. 


FIKST DECAD]\ NOVELLA IX.^ 

TnruK was a Greek merchant ft cm Coifu, who h iving trafficked in 
vaiious parts of Italy, at length settled in Mantua. Tiis name was 
FiUiiguo, one of the most a\aricious charactcis in the world; iitr 
though he had realised a handsome property, all his tliouglits were 
bent upon amassing more and inoic, his avaiicc still increasing with 
the increase of his wealth. It happened that on leturning one day 
from a sale of some of his goods, with a ptirse of foui hundred gold 
crowms, while engaged in tiansacting other business, he v\as unlucky 
enough to lose the whole sum, nor wets he aw^arc cf his loss un'il he 
reached home. Arriving there, he opened an immenDC chest containing 
many thousand crowns, and on prcpaiing to add the font' hundred to 
the numbei, he was struck dumb with astonishment to tmd that they 
were gone. He uttered an c\claniation of horror every tune he ]>ul 
tJiis hand into each of Ins pock^’ts. till convinced at last that his loas 
was but too true, he ran off in great consternation along the ]>ith he 
hid conic, inquuing of the vcr\ dogs he met on the wa\ whclhci they 
h^id seen or seized upon his trcasuicv He was quite tonfomidcd when 
he reached the place where he had lust received the nionci, wnthou^ 
obtaining the least tidings of it. Almost o\ci whelmed with desOvT-ir, 
he suddenly bethought him, as a usourcc, to apply to the ]Mmji|iis, 
entreating that a piiolic cner might be instantly sent forth, 
ing the sum of forty crowns for the iccovciy of his trcasar«eJ|Pith 
great couitcsy the Marquis acceded to his request, expicss^H^^^im- 
sclf at the same time concerned to witness the excessive afSictiou 
under which the unfortunate Ihlargiro seemed to labour. The le- 
ward was accordingly proclaimed, and the gold soon afterwards made 
its appearance in the hands of one of these aged old ladies, who, 
being great devotees, always walk with their eyes upon the giouncl 

1 Thib story fake'll from thf «i?yteenth of Petrus Atphoosu'ij in which we have a philo'^o- 
pher instead of the Marquis of Mantua. The 'mercUatit likewise ^iret rods that thcio 
two golden serpents, though l«s only ad\citi'ted the loss of one, which made Inii. clet cit imu ' 
flagiant, as the oraibsion was less piobable Tlub story has been imitaied m innumeiahlo 
#(nd facetijr, both French and Italian (History of Fiction, vol. u. p 43 p. 
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as they come from chuich. In this way she discovered the Ipst trea- 
suic^ and fearful lest her conscience should be loaded with such a 
weight of gold, though extremely pool, slic would ha\e been veiy 
gieatly perplexed m what way to act, had she not luckily heard the 
ciiei announcing the lewaid of forty crowns, which she hoped she 
might receive with a safe conscience. Observing hei destitute appeai- 
ance, the Marquis vei> humanely inquiicd whether she had any means 
of procuring her subsistence, and whether she had no one to assist her. 
“ 1 have nothing/' she replied, but what I gam by the work of my 
hands and the help of one diughtei , we weave and spin, signor, to 
earn as imich as wc v\int, living m the fear of the Loid in the best 
wav w''C aie able. My daughter, to be sure, I should wish to see 
mjiiied before I die, but I ha\c nothing to give her for apoition." 
I he M iiquis, on heating the poor woman's account of heisdf, highly 
piaisedhu integrity in thus lestoring what she might so easily have 
rescivcd foi heisclf and foi a marrngc portion fm hci daughter ; 
obsemng that il w^as an action cf which he feaicd that few^ othcis, 
iindot the same temptation, would have been capable. He then 
s imnioncd the merchant, infoiming him that the lost tieasme was 
found, ^nd requesting him at tlic «'aiTie time to put into the poor 
worn ins hands the stat-’d lewaid Ihe lajmncb of the miser were 
Hilly nmiibing when he beheld md sqired upon the gold, c\en in the 
jiKscnce oi the M iiquis ; but on hearing the demand of the stipuhted 
‘uin, his countenauro again fell, and he began to dunk how he could 
possibly withhold the piomised lewaid. Htving numbered the pieces 
once or tv ic< exactly over, though he found them perfectly coriect, he 
tinned low udb the old woman, snin , “Iheie aie foui-and-tlmty 
due Its shoit of the sum which I put into this bag" The old liay 
app^ ired extteincly confused at lhi'> accusation, exclaiming in a dis- 
tres (d U iw to the Maiqius “Ob, sipioi, can tint be possible ^ Is 
It liktl) I should have stolen Umu-foin due its, when 1 had it in mv 
powci to pobbCSb m>sclf of the whole No ; believe me, noble signor, 
1 swcai, as I value m> hopes of heaven, tJuil I have lesioicd tho exact 
sum which 1 loimd on in> ictmn fiom chuich, not a single failhing 
have I talan out" But the misuly old wretch continuing to afhim 
most ';oli mnl} tb it the ducats weic in the same bag with the ciowns, 
and tbit she must considci them as a sufficient rcniunciation, the 
seemed to pciplex the AI iiqiiis not a little. Yet when he irfiectcd 
tlwthc old miser had only mentioned the foui bundled ciowns 111 the 
firS: instance, he began to suspect his design of imposing upon tiie 
poor woman irt oulci to ave the palliy sum oftcicd a? a leward. Ihc 
Maiquis felt the utmost indignation at the discovery of this deceit, 
believing no punishment to be too sevcie foi this despicable breach ot 
faith \ but checking his using passion lor a moment^ he reflected tint 
the most cffectuAl chastisement he could bestow^ upon the misci’s 
attempt to impose upon the magistracy would be to make him fall 
into the very snare he had laid for another. With th*s view he thus 
addressed the merchant; “And why did you not mcimon the full 
amount of voiu \o<^s befoic pxoclanmng the reward ? ’ “I overlooked 
It , I quite forgot it,” was the reply* “ But it scvins somewhat stianrc 
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that you, who appear bO particular about trifles, should not have recol- 
lected the circumstance of the ducats. And as far as I can under- 
stand, you wish to recover what is not your own. I mean to say that 
this bag of gold could never have belonged to you at all, since the sum 
you first mentioned is not to be found in it I imagine the real owner 
to be myself, since a servant of mine lost exactly the sum here con- 
ta'ned on the very same day you pretend to have lost yours. The 
Marc^uis then turned towards the old woman, observing, “ Since it is 
clear that the money is none of his, but mine, and >ou have had the 
good luck to find it, pray keep it : the whole is \ our o^yn ; present it 
as A wedding-gift to your daughter. If it should happen that you meet 
with another purse, containing the ducats as well as the crowns, 
belonging to this gentleman, 1 beg you wiU return it to him without 
demanding any reward." The poor lady expressed her gratitude to 
the Marquis for this generous mark of his favour, and promised to 
observe his directions in everything. The wretched merchant, finding 
that the Marquis had truly penetrated into his motives, and that there 
was not a chance of succeeding in his nefarious design, declared that 
he was now quite willing to pay the reward he had promised, if she 
restored the remaining money, which was indisputably his own. But 
It was now tbo late. The Marquis turning towards him with an angry 
air, threatened to punish him for such a disgraceful attempt to defraud 
another of so large a sum, since, fiom his own account, it could not 
possibly be his. Get out of my presence, and beware how you exas- 
perate me further. If this good woman should be fortunate enough 
to meet with the purse, with the exact amount you mention, she has 
promised to restore it to you untouched. That I think is enough.” 

Without venturing to answer a single word, the unhappy P'llargiro 
was compelled to leave the place, unaccompanied by his newly- 
recovered treasure, and filled with sorrow «and regret at having refused 
to fulfil the conditions he had made. The poor old woman, on the 
other hand, went aivay overjoyed with her unexpected good fortune, 
and full of gratitude to the Marquis. She hastened to impart the 
happy tidings to her daughter, who, after having long indulged a vain 
attachment, had at length the pleasure of being united to the object of 
her choice, at the expense of the avaricious old merchant. 


FIFTH DECADE, NOVELLA IV 

At the period when the celebrated Giovanni Trivuhi was appointed 
by the king of France governor of Milan, the capital ci(y of Lombardv, 
a certain noble youth resided there of the name of Giovanni Pani- 
garola, whose bold and fiery temper involved iiim in frequent disputes, 
both with the soldiers and the citizens, to the no slight interruption of 
the public poace. This unruly disposition having more llian once 
caused him to be brought before the governor at the instance of 
several individuals with whom he had been engaged, he would pro- 
bably have incvirred the punishment due to his indiscretion, had not 
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the venerable Tiivul/i been more desirous of ’'reforming offenders than 
of punishing them. Discharging him merely with a severe reprimand, 
out ol regard to the feelings of the youih^s family and friends, he trusted 
that he should hear of him no more. But this unfortunately was not 
the case ; the perverse and ungrateful youth still pursuing the same 
perilous career in spile of the efitteaties and reproaches of his best 
friends. ICven his union with a pleasing and accomplished young 
lady of Lainpogiani, named Filippa, failed to convince him of the 
folly of his conduct : her tenderness anti anxiety were lavished upon 
him in vain, and she lived in daily expectation of hearing of some 
calamitous event, 'rhough he alwavs Heated her with the utmost 
kindness and affection, she would rather have been herself the victim 
of his quairelsome and unhappy disposition, than have heard of his 
indulging it at the expense of others, and at the imminent risk of 
his own life. Unable to support this incessant anxiety, the fond 
Filipp'i would frequently conjure him to abstain from thus wantonlv 
hazniding his reputation and her own repose, for the sake of cncoiir- 
a'dng so idle and dangerous a propensity, which cost her so many teais, 
U'hcn throwing her fair arms aiound him, she declared that she could 
not long live under the torntents she endured on his behalf, being 
in hourly dread of beholding him borne homewards a lifel6ss corpsc- 
‘‘ I had rather,” she exclaimed, that* you would at once piei ce my 
bosom with your sword than listen to the sad accounts I am daily 
expecting to "hear of )Ou j so derogatory to your own honour and the 
name you bear, and frequently, 1 lear, so unjust towards the objects 
of your resentment. I entreat you, therefore, by our long attach- 
ment, by all my unutterable love and devotion to you, that, if you 
Inive any pity or gentleness in your nature, you will honcefortli 
become more reasonable, and avoiding occasions of embroiling your- 
self with others, consent to lead the blameless and honourable life for 
which your abilities and ycuir connections are in every way so well 
calculated to qualify you. 'I’lien, and then only, shall I consider my- 
self truly happy, blest witli your society, and enjoying the honour and 
respectability c>f your name/' 

Whilst listening to the kind and judicious words of her he loved, 
(liotanni sincerely promised reformation, and believed that he could 
renounce all his errors, and never more give her reason to complain. 
But when he was again exposed to temptations, when his boon com- 
panions repeatedly invited him, and, half mad with wine, he received 
imaginary insults from the guests, bomc nway by the force of his 
habitual passions, he quickly gave or as quickly leceived offence. 
About this time, the kind governor, Trivulra, was recalled to France, 
and one of a more severe and implacable disposition soon after 
ossumed his place. Nor was it long before the luckless Giovanni 
embroiled himself in a hot dispute with an officer of the governor's 
guards, until, proceeding from words to blows, they drew their daggers, 
and his adversary in a few seconds lay dead at Giovawni’s feet. He 
was speedily secured by several other officers who had witnessed the 
fact, and being carried before the new governor, was condemned on 
the following clay to lose his head. When these tidings reached the 
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ears of his poor wife, so far from being prepared by all her former 
fears for so fatal an occurrence, she gave way to the extremity of 
wretchedness and despair. Inveighing against the cruelty of the 
governor, her own and her husband^s unhappy fate, she beat her 
bosom, she tore her hair, and refused the consolations of her nearest 
relatives. “ I will not be comforted,” she exclaimed in a tone of agonv, 
^‘you do not, you cannot know, the sufferings I endure : and may God, 
in His infinite mercy, grant that none of you ever may ! Away, away, 
then, and attempt not to assuage the burning agony I feel. Jl is 
worse than death ; and death I could suffer a thousand times rather 
than my husband should thus wretchedly and ignpininiously end his 
days.'* 

Fearing lest she might be induced by the excess of her feelings to 
put a peiiod to her existence, her friends were unwilling to leave her 
for a moment alone ; yet finding their attempts to tbnsnle her were 
vain, they stood silently about her couch, until the object of their 
solicitude having wearied herself with her lamentations, came nt length 
to the resolution of either saving her beloved husband or pciishing m 
the attempt. With this view she declared to her friends around her 
that the only means of mitigating her sorrow would be to procure foi 
her a final interview with her husband, that she might at least have 
the sad consolation of bidding him an eternal farewell. Compassion- 
ating her forlorn condition, they all united in soliciting their husbands 
and brothers to endeavour to obtain this favour fr jin the governor ; 
and it was permitted that during that night she might share the un- 
happy youtVs imprisonment. Great was the emotion experienced on 
both sides when they met : she threw herself into his arms, and her 
lender reproaches half died away on her lips. Alas 1 alas I to what 
a state has your inconsiderate conduct reduced us I Have I lived to 
hear that to-morrow you are condemned to sufler death, and Ih it 1 am 
doomed to live in the consciousness of such a sad and widowed lot ! Ah, 
why did you not sooner yield to the repeated entreaties and reproaches 
of your unhappy wife f Did I not tell you that some fatal consequence 
would be sure, sooner or later, to follow It is come, and you ha\e 
sacrificed life upon life to your wicked and infatuated career. It is 
enough ; and we have now to pay the forfeit of all your folly and of 

all 1 fear, alas ! I fear to speak it to one who should have time to 

repent ere >et he die and her sobs here interrupting her voice, she 
gave way to a fresh burst of sorrow. He who had before appeared 
unmoved and collected was now melted even to tears on witnessing 
the deep sorrow of his wife, knowing how fondly she was attached to 
him, and how ill able she was to sustain the sorrows in store for her. 

My own Filippa,” he cried, gently raising her np, “ I am swy for 
you frpm the bottom of my soul ; but try to calm yourself : why 
distress ^ourself thus for me ? You see I am not terrified at the fate 
which await$ me. I had rather thus die for having conducted myself 
valiantly against the brutal wretch who insulted me, than live igno- 
miniously aiUong my fellow-citizens under the control of the soldiers 
who domineer over us. One, at least, has paid the forfeit of his crime. 
Console yourself, therefore, my Filippa, seeing that I die honourably, 
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and not like a false traitor ^ a bandit, bi^ in the noble attempt to 
tame the ferocity of those who too nearly resemble them. It was the 
slave of the cruel governor who first provoked me to do the deed ; nor 
could I have leceivcd the insulting language he made use of without 
covering myself with eternal infamy, Tlien mourn not over my fate ; 
approve yourself w^orthy of my love ; and as you have ever showni 
yourself a sweet and obedient wife, so even now obey me in summon- 
ing fortitude and patience to bear our lot ; ” and kissing her tenderly, 
he sought to console her by every means in his power, Hut his kind- 
ness seeming only to increase her grief, she declared thiit she shcaild 
never be able to survive the nfiliction of losing him thus, and that she 
was resolved to save bun or to perish in the attempt. Therefore,'^ 
she continued, ^*am I come ; and as I trust that the suffeiings we have 
experienced in this trying scene will have made some iinpiession on 
your mind, instead of 'further indulging these womanish complaints, 
Me Mill summon fortitude to avail ourselves of the last resource whhdi 
fortune has left in our power.’^ •*lIo\vi what is it you mean?” in- 
cjuuedhcr astonished husband. ‘‘That you should hasten to avoid 
tlie late prepared for you by disguising yourself in these clotlv’s, w Inch 
1 have brought hithei for the pin pose. Lose not a moment, lor as 
wc are nearly of the same age, and I am not much lower in stature 
than you, the deception will not easily be detected, and in my dress 
)oii may make yiuir escape. The guards arc all newly appointed and 
unacquainted with your person. Once safe yourself, indulge not the 
least anxiety about me. I am innocent, and, vindictive as he may be, 
the governor will not venture to shed innocent blood.” “We cannot 
tell tbat,^’ replied Giovanni, “ and the very possibility of it is sufticumt 
to make me decline your kind an<l iiobic-hc.n*ted often Should he 
even threaten you with death, my Filippa, the governor M'oiild be 
certain to have me in his hands again to-morrow. So say no more ot 
tlu^, my love,” he continued, as he kissed away her fast falling tears, 
“and do not believe that I would thus vilely fly, as if 1 Mere afiaid to 
nie< 1 my fate. What will the world, what will m> dearest friends and 
fcllow-citizcns say, when they hear that 1 have absconded, at the risk 
of your life, and thus confirmed the worst repents of my adversaries ? 
No, Filippa, never ; let me here tcnninatc my restless days rather 
than in any way endanger \ours, tvUich arc far more precious in my 
eyes.” 

Hut the afllictioii and despair exhibited by his gentle wife on hear- 
ing these woids were such as may be easier imagined than expressed ; 
nor did she cease uttering the most wild and incoherent lamentations, 
until, entertaining fears for her reason, he retracted his purpose and 
promised to favour her design* And as she now assisted him, between 
sobs and smiles, to assume his female attire, she declared that she 
could have borne the thought of his death fighting bravely in the field, 
or in any way except by the hands of the pubfic executioner. “It 
M’ould then,” said she, “ have been my duty to supp«)rt myself ; but 
the very idea of your dear life being thus thrown, like a wild weed, 
away, would have embittered all my future existence. For I recollect 
having frequently heard my honoured father say, and he w\as one of the 
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most valiant and high-minded of our citizens, that the truly brave 
ought never to shun death when a iiobJe occasion offers of serving 
either their country or their friends, but that it must be truly grievous 
to the wretch who is compelled to meet it unsupported by any generous 
enterprise or any sense of honour. And alas ! I fear you would at 
last feel yourself too much in the latter situation ; and for myself, I 
should doubly feel it. So now, dearest love, 1 entreat you to use 
every precaution in your power to avoid discovery and effect your 
escape ; breathe not a syllable to any one till you are beyond the reach 
of dan^r ; consent not to gratify the cruelty of the governor, but save 
yourself for more honourable enterprises, which may confound the 
malice of your enemies and saying this, she conjured him to hasten 
away. 

Taking a hasty farewell, therefore, Giovanni bound his cloak moi e 
closely about him, and presented himself, just as tho morning dawned* 
before the sentinels of the prison. Believing him to be the lady on 
her return from her husband, he was allowed to pass without examina- 
tion or suspicion. In the morning the officers entered the prison to 
bind the hands of the culprit and lead him forth to execution, wlicn 
the lady, turning suddenly round upon them, inquired, with an air of 
authority, whether they had been commissioned to treat her W'ith this 
indignity. On discovering her sex, and after searclnng every part ot 
the prison for the real offender in vain, the govcinor was immediately 
made acquainted with the truth. lie ordcied her to be instantly con- 
ducted into his presence, in the utmost rage at the idea of having been 
thus overreached by a woman ; and so far from commiserating her 
situation, he threatened her with the severest punishment, declaring 
that her life should answer for his, and commanding the ofllcers upon 
their duty to proceed to the place of execution. Thither then the 
devoted wife was carried, in spite of her tears and entreaties and those 
of the surrounding people, among whom tidings of the fact having 
quickly gone forth, a vast concourse of each sex and of all ages were 
speedily assembled. Mingled sorrow and admiration were depicted on 
every countenance, and each manly breast burned with admiration of 
a woman of such exalted fidelity and truth, and with a wish to rescue 
te* from so unmerited a doom. But everywhere surrounded by the 
tyrant’s satellites, the wretched lady, invoking the name of her "hus- 
band, and appealing for justice and mercy in vain, now approached 
the scene of her execution, and, amidst the horror and indignation of 
the spectators, was on the point of sealing her unexampled fidelity 
with her life. At this moment a loud cry was heard amongst llie 
spectators, a sword flashed above the heads of the people, and the 
tumult approaching nearer, Giovanni issued from the crowd, and the 
ne3et motiijent had rescued his beloved wife from the soldiers’ hands. 
Yet lest any act of violence might involve them both in the 

same he instantly surrendered his sword, and embracing his 
weeping^Ife, said Did 1 not tell you that I would never permit you to 
fall a victiua to your incomparable generosity and truth? Unhand 
her, jwretches ! '' he cried, turning towards the officers ; ** I am your 
prisoner and those bonds are only mine.” ** No ! obey the governor’s 
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commands/' cried the lady; ‘Ml is I who am sentenced to. suffer; 
venture not to dispute his orders. No, I will not be released,’’ she 
continued, as they were about to set her free ; and a scene of mutual 
tendciness and devotion then took place which drew tears from the 
hardest heart. 

In the meantime the governor, having heard of the arrival of 
Giovanni, with the same unrelenting cruelty gave orders that both 
should be executed on the spot, the husband for the homicide he had 
committed, and his consort for effecting the release of the criminal 
from prison. The indignation of the citizens on hearing this inhu- 
man sentence could no longer be controlled- An instantaneous attack 
was made upon the soldiers and officers of the guard, who were pre- 
vented from proceeding with their cruel purpose, while numbers rushed 
towards the mansion of the governor, declaring that they would have 
justice, and insisting that the whole affair should be laid before the 
kinq. Though highly enraged at this popular interference with his 
sanguinary measures, the governor was compelled to bend before the 
stoini, and with evident reluctance submitted to refer the matter to his 
royal master. This was no other than tlic ccleljinted Francis, '^liose 
singular magnanimity, united to his pleasing and courteous manners, 
still render him so justly dear to the I'rcnch people. 

On receiving an account of the noble and generous manner in which 
the lady had conducted herself, and of the worth and valour of her 
husband, with the proofs of mutual fidelity and affection which they 
had displayed, King Francis, with his usual liberality and clemency, 
issued his commands that they should instantly, without any further 
proceedings, be set at liberty. lie, moreover, expressed his high ad- 
miration .of their mutual truth and constancy, and approved of the 
good feeling and spirit evinced by the Milanese people, declaring his 
only regret to be, that it was not m his power to render such examples 
of heroic worth as immortal as they deserved to be. After a more 
strict investigation of the unhappy affair in which Giovanni liad been 
last engaged, it was discovered that his adversary had really been 
the aggressor, and had instigated him, both by woids and blows, to 
the terrible revenge which he had taken, in prosecuting which, at 
the risk of his own life, he had laid the insulting soldier dead at his 
^ feet. 

Great was the triumph of the people of Milan when the tidings of 
the pardon of the prisoners arrived, and they paraded the streets with 
shouts of applause in honour of King Francis, w'hose clemency and 
magnanimity failed not to add to his popularity among all ranks. Nor 
was the rage and disappointment of the bad governor inferior to 
the joy of the people upon this occasion, as he beheld the procession 
bearing the happy pair in triumph to their home. The inhabitants 
instantly despatched a deputation to the French monarch, expressing 
their grateful sense of his kindness, and their devoted attachment to 
his royal person. • 

Such, likewise, was the favourable impression made upon the char- 
acter of Giovanni by this occurrence, that, influenced also by the excel- 
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lent example of his wife, he from that period entiicly abandoned the 
dangerous courses which he had so long pursued,^ 


SEVENTH DECADE, NOVET.LA IX. 

A^ter the death of Leo the Tenth, the Holy See long remained 
vacant, owing to the want of unanimity of opinion among the cardinals, 
who were unwilling to advance to the papal digjiity any one of those 
sitting in the conclave, such were their clashing interests. I'his 
division afterwards led to the promotion of Adriano, who had mt)st 
probably never dreamed of such an honour during the whole course of 
Ins life. 

During the interim there arose many serious tumults and disturb- 
ances in Rome, and more especially m the immecliaie vicinity, whcie 
the woods and roads w'cro on all sides infested with banditti, that 
no travelkrs could pass with safety from place to place- All lu, ugh 
the Government cxeiciscd the utmost vigilance in repressing these dis- 
orders, their authors still found an asylum in the ci\es and moun- 
tains, whence they only issued to fall like wild beasts upon their prey, 
and woful was the fate of those who fell into their hands. It v\as 
during this period that Adiiano auived .it Koine to assume live }> ui- 
tifical chair, and having arranged the internal aft.iiis ‘.f the city, he 
attended to the coinpl.nints of the inciCcUing disorders m the vicinity, 
resolving to take measures to extirpate the whole lace of banciiiti out 
of his dominions. Summoning the head oi tlie police to his presence, 
to him he committed the change, as the most courageous add prudent 
officer lie knew, of penetrating into the hidden retreats and fasines^e^ 
occupied by these ferocious men. After receiving hia commission, the 
officer immediately pi oi ided Inmrelf with a select company, both of 
horse and foot, ready furnished with .nil kinds of arms and equipments, 
and attended by a \ .ist number of the fiercest dogs, as if he had been 
about to make an e.\])edition to clcamhe woods and mountains of the 
beasts of prey. On arriving pretty near their liaunts, lus first object 
was to draw a line of circumvallation around the stiong places which 
he had ascertained to be the chief rendezvous of the banditti ; and 
then gradually drawing into a narrower circle, with strong nets so 
spread as to prevent escape, he advanced to the sound of horns and 
bugles, mingled with the shouts of men and baying of the dogs, to 
rouse these human monsters from their lairs. The better to discover 
them, they now urged on the blood-hounds to the track, which soon 
obliged the robbers to show themselves and assume an attitude of 
defence. The ofllccr commenced a vigorous assault, and after a sharp 
cont^t, in which several were killed, the robbers, intimidated by supe- 

1 The strtftigenf which conjugal affection here to the ’ydfe of* tlMtcriminal has been 

more than once ^tucceesfully practised iu real hlb* The two ipotit tpemorahle instauces aie 
those of the Ewl of Niihsciale, who by tbi$ meafie escaped from the TpWer in 17x0, end Count 
I-a Valetiet whose deUverance under the 5>aine chchii^Lances at Parts is fresh in tlie public 
reewHection. 
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rior numbers and the shouts of men and the baying of dogs, took 
to fli^'ht, each a'tempihig to save himself in the best way he could. 
Upon tins a strange scene presented itself, for the dogs, encouraged 
l^y their flight, pursued them with the utmost fury, running by their 
side, a]\d seizing them by the legs, or throat, whicli compelled the men 
to wlicel lound nncl engage them with their sabres. Whichever way 
they lhd,4liey still found themselves surrounded at all points by dogs, 
and iu>t‘^,and swords, from which they vainly endeavoured to extricate 
themselves. In this manner they continued to be gradually enclosed 
'within a still narrower space, and their whole number being thus 
hi ought together, they again resolved to make a desperate stand. 
'I’lioiigh they fought with the strengih of despairing men, it was still 
of no av.iil ; and having no further place of lefuge, they were all 
cuh-i kilkd or taken upon the The t>ur\ivors were hanged 

ni)ji) tlic* nearest trees, without the leaM inal 01 .my investigation 
into ts.< ;r ciimes, while their bodies were left a prey to the wolves and 
vulnirt , of the mountain'-. 

Out of the whole ninnbci time were only about twxmty who coii- 
tru^d to dude the vigilance id the wary and valiant officer and his 
men, 'J’hcse^^ere ^omewbo. lui heanri^, their first approach from a 
ncighbnuinig wood, anil nlainicd 1)>; the sound of bugles and the 
clamour of the battle, conduding their comrades had fallen, fled aj far 
as possible fiom then accustomcil haunts, 'fhey at length drew up 
tit .in inn several mile> distant, witii the intention of there awaiting 
tidings of tiie ic .ult, having previously auj>ea ihcmselves in the rich 
dtop'^cs which h.id lonncrly belon \v<\ to mote honourable personages, 
d o ghe a gieatei air of prohabilit> to ihcir new chaiacters, a few of 
them hail lemaincd in their u nal altirc, the better to personate 
mrv.ints who wcie attending upon tticir masters. Their leader 
appealed as one of the servants, pork clly aware of the magnitude of 
the danger and quite on the alcil. 'J‘hc gentlemen entc’od lirst, with 
a rolling and idle motion o( their Imibi., calhng for rooms and whatever 
the house could affoid of the best, wdnle then servants^ waited humbly 
at a distance. 

In the meanw'hile the officer having despatched his sanguinary 
bindness in the wood, gatheied up his nets and the spoils of vidory, 
proposing to proceed m the same manner and enclose the adjacent 
thicket. In his progress, howxvcr, he encountered a shepherd, who 
informed him that he w^ould only lose his labour by repeating the 
same operation, as he had just met a party of the banditti, dressed 
like gentlemen, coining out of the wood on their way to Naples, The 
officer, being resolved to ascertain the truth of this iccounl, sent 
forward one of his spies to obtain information, following him at an 
easy pace. The man proceeded until he arrived nt the very inn wliere 
the gentlemen had pul up, and introducing himself as a stranger, he 
ordered dinner to be prepaiedi. The gentlemen, how’ever, wishing to 
be thotfght Qourteous, invited him to dine with them, aad entering into 
conversation, when they found he was going on to Naples, inquired 
if he had lately heard anything new. “Nothing very new, signor,” 
replied the stranger, except that as I came out of Rome, 1 happened 
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to meet ,the brave head of the police returning, and he told me that 
he had just made such complete havoc amongst the banditti, that he 
believed there was not one left alive/’ Overjoyed on hearing this, the 
villains began to think themselves quite secure ; for the officer, thev 
believed* had now returned home, supposing they had all fallen into 
his hands. 

After dinner the stranger got up, saying lliat he must proceed to 
Naples ; but returning instantly to his employer, he informed him that 
he had found the robbers enjoying themselves at the inn. In a ver\ 
short space of time the brave officer was also there ; but just as lie was 
about to enter, the leader of the robbers, standing behind his pretended 
master’s chair near the window, observed the concourse of people at 
hand, among whom he marked also the identical stranger who had 
just left them. He was on the point of acquainting his companion^., 
when he reflected that all means of escape being cut off, he shouUl 
only implicate himself in thor late in the tumult which would cnsiu . 
As a last effoit to save himself, he therefore only observed to his 
master, “1 tasted an excellent wine just now in the cellar, and J 
think, signor, it would suit your taste . 1 will step and see that the host 
plays you fair about it ; ” saying which, and carrying a huge dish 
before him, he somewhat promptly left the apartment. As he went 
downstairs he met the officer and his myrmidons etuning up, who 
supposing him to be one of the servants of the house, inquired in 
what manner the strange gentlemen above were then employed. 
“ They «iic still at table,’’ lie answcied, in a peit tone, “and I am ju'-t 
going to bring them somemoic wine.'’ “Well, go, >oii rogue,” returned 
the other, “ and wc will drink it.” “As >ou please for that, gentle- 
men,” answered the waiter, and hastened as quickly as possible into 
the vault, thence exploring his way out b) a secret passage, until he 
found himself in a place of safety. 

The officer had by this time seized and secuicd the party of gentle- 
men at table, and taking possession of their seats, ordered a fresh 
dinner, cv eiy moment expecting the excellent wine which the logue 
of a waiter had promised to bring. At length, turning to the host, he 
desired to know what that waiter of his, whom they had met on the 
stairs, was so very long about, “No waiter of mine is gone for wine, 
signor ; he belonged to the party of gentlemen whom you have just 
seized/’ “ Ah ! can that be true ?” cried the officer. “ It is, it is 1” 
cried the whole band, as if displeased that he was not to share the 
same fate. “ He was our servant ; that is, he was our captain, wc 
anean. In that disguise he has imposed both upon you and upon us. 
For, seeing you at hand, as we have reason to believe, he pretended 
to go for wine, and left us, without saying a word, to fall into your 
hands, escaping from the fate which he saw prepared for his com- 
panidhs, and thus showing himself as prudent as we have been vain 
and foolish.” 

Enraged at i;he idea of having been thus outwitted by the chief of 
the gang, whom he was in particular desirous of securing, the officer 
everywhere sought to discover his retreat, but in vain. He was at 
length compelled to return with his other prisoners to Rome, where 
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the unfortunate gentlemen immediately shared the fate of their com- 
panions. 

The sole survivor of the gang, who by his coolness and penetration 
had saved himself, succeeded in secretly leavings the Papal dominions, 
and retired beyond the jurisdiction ofibe Church into the Florentine 
territories. He had thcie tune to repent, and abandoning the wicked 
career upon which he had first entered, lie became a Very honest 
citizen, and an example of sobriety, industry, and charity to all his 
neighbours. 



l^oDeljJ of 3^nton=JFranc?iffco (Sfra^inf, 
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This very pleasing novelist was born at Florence, on the 32 d day of 
I\rarch 1503* He was <rf good descent, the family of the Grazzini of 
Staggin being accounted noble, and ranking among the wealthiest 
citizens of Florence : many of its branches are still vigorous and 
flourishing. Little more is known relative to our author’s early life 
and education than that he was brought up to the medical profession, 
which he soon abandoned for the more agreeable pursuit of leltcrs. 
In this new career lie acted in conceit with the earliest founders of one 
of the most celebrated literary institutions of Italy, the Academy Delia 
CYusca ; and he was also a member pf the Academy which adopted 
the title of the Umidi. It was incumbent on each of the members 
of the latter society, in support ot their character as Umidi^ to 
assume the name of some fish, for which reason Grazzini took that 
of Jl Lasca, or tlie Mullet. From the “ Libro dc’ Capitoli” we learn 
that his appropriate device w^as a mullet in the act of swimming, upon 
a green shield, with a butteifly displaying its wings above. This is 
supposed by some ingenious critics to allude to the strange and 
whimsical talents of our.author, this fish being accustomed to launch 
itself out of the water in pursuit of butterflies, w'hose flights ho con- 
sideiocl as a type of his owm vagaries, li is indeed this remarkably 
lively disposition which runs through his whole style and manner that 
renders I.nrca so great a favouiite wutli the Italians, though it is 
difficult to discover in his novels themselves any striking claims to 
superiority. Fer, admirably told as they are, the subjects arc often 
less happy than those of very infeiior wriPrs. 

Besides his novels, Grazzini was the author of several comedies and 
' poenv^, most of which are richly imbued with the same humorous 
spirit that he displayed in his stories and conversation, and he often 
expresses himself wdtli attic elegance and wit. With regard to Style, 
his wmrks were held in such estimation as to be enumerated among 
the being in general easy, simple, and elegant. They 
betray no traces of imitation, and are free from the affectation of em- 
ploying obsolete words and phrases. Of all the writers of his ago, 
no one therefore can be pioposed as a more perfect model of the 
simplicity and beauty of which the Italian language is so highly sus- 
ceptible. i 

Lasca has, moreover, the merit of originality in his manner of intro- 

I Lii Pntna cIa Seconda Ceoa di Anton-Prancosco GroAxini, dello il La^a, 
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ducing his stories. Instead of availing himself, like Cinthio and so 
many others, of the example of Boccaccio, which produced a host of 
servile imitatt>rs, who would seem to have caught everything but the 
exquisite ease and spirit of their original, Lasca feigns that during 
the pontificate of Paul llL, and in the reign of those great princes, 
Charles V. and Francis I., a party of young people met together one 
afternoon at the house of a rich widow lady, in order to visit her 
brother, then residing w^h her, O^ne of the most amiable young men 
in all Florence, and who being passionately fond of music, possessed a 
collection of the finest tnusical instruments and melodies for tlie enter- 
tainment of his young friends. While engaged on this occasion m per- 
forming a little concert, the sky suddenly becomes overcast, and a heavy 
snowstorm follows, of v’hich the company take advantage to amuse 
themselves by assailing one another with snowballs. When W'earicd 
with their other sports, they assemble round their evening tire, and as 
a last resource, it is suggested that they should attempt to beguile 
the time until the hour ot supper with relating these stories. As the 
notice, however, is so very short, the tales of their first winter evening 
are soon told ; and it is therefore agreed, after the prcpantipn of 'a 
week or two, to assemble again in oidcr to regale themselves with 
other stories ofgieatcr length. Whether they had ever the pleasure 
of hearing these remains a secret, as it is certain that many of them 
never made their appearance, having cither been altogether lost or 
continuing still unedited, if yet in existence. 

The second evening, comprehending ten stories, was first edited in 
1743, stnd was afterwards republished, along with the fiist evening, at 
Paris, though with the date of London, in 1756. “ The ninth of the 
second night, snys Mr. Dunlop, ‘‘ corresponds with the seventh of 
Fircnzuola, and the tenth with a tale of Fortini. The last story con- 
tains an account of a cruel, and by no means ingenious trick, practised 
by Lorenzo de’ Medici on a physician of Florence.” 

The death of Lasca occurred in 1583, in the 80th year of his age. 


SECOND EVENING, NOVEIJ^A I 

We learn from ancient accounts of X^isa, that it was formerly esteemed 
one of the most wealthy and powerful cities, not only of Tuscany, but 
of all Italy, and celebrated for the courage and activity of us inhabi- 
tants. It happened that, a considerable time previous to its subjuga- 
tion by the Florentine republic, a certain Milanese doctor, who had 
been studying medicine at Paris, came for a short time to take up 
his residency there. During his stay, he met with such uncommon 
success in his practice among the citizens, several of whom he had 
snatched from the veiy jaws of destruction, that, with fees and reputa- 
tion increasing upon him so Atst, he scarcely thought himself justified 
in teatving a place to the customi> and manners of whose inhabitants 
he was already becoming attached* He therefore felt inclined to 
abandon his native city altogether* and very shortly ceased even to 
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think that there was such a place as Milan in the worltj. Fbr he had 
heard, only a few days before his arrival at Pisa^ that his aged mother, 
the sole relation whom he had left behind, had departed this life* So 
he believed that he could do nothing better than continue where he 
was, and at no distant period, by his industry and success* he amassed 
a considerable fortune, took an elegant house, and assumed the digni- 
fied title of Maestro Basilio da Milana 

Soon after he had the pleasure of having it frequently hinted to him 
by several respectable Pisanese that the honour of his alliance would 
by no means be unacceptable to them, and many were the young 
beauties who passed in review before him. Yet he at length fixed his 
eyes upon a young lady, both of whose parents were deceased, and 
who, though not rich, was of a good family. She brought the doctor 
hitle more as her wedding portion than the house she lived in, though 
she afterwards presented him with a large family ; and for many years, 
inci easing in wealth, they lived extremely hnppily together. By this 
lady he had three sons and a daughter, the Litter of whom, as well as 
one of her brothers, their parents very happily bestowed in marriage 
when they became old enough to settle in the world. 'I’hc youngest 
boy had a decided taste for letterb, while the second, who gave his 
parents great anxiety, was* of an extremely dull and obstinate disposi- 
uon, with a great aversion to learning and every species of improve- 
ment ; morose, abstracted, and unamiablc, when his negative was 
once pronounced, it was as unalteiablo as Ins own nature. The 
doctor at last finding that he could mould him into nothing, to get rid 
of him, sent him into the country, where he had purchased at least 
half a do-cen different estates, and whither he was land of retiring to 
escape the continued noise and turbulence of the city. But about ten 
years after he had despatched his son Laz/aro— for this was the foofs 
name— into this retreat, there arose a dreadful malady in Pisa, which 
carried off numbers of people in a violent fever, which subsiding into 
a deep lethargy, they auakened no moie, and it was, moreover, as 
infectious as the plague. The doctor, desirous of showing his skill, 
and taking the lead of the other physicians on this occasion, exposed 
himself so fearlessly for his fees, that he took the infection, which soon 
set at defiance every application of his most esteemed syrups and 
recipes, and in a few hours he retired from the profession for ever. 

‘ Nor was this all, for he communicated the disease to his family, and 
one after another ibey all died, untU there was only an old nurse left 
alive in the house. 

It was indeed a dreadful visitation upon all Pisa, and the mortality 
would have been still greater had not the survivors fled in haste from 
the city. With the change of season, however, its severity seemed 
to mitigate, the persons attacked gradually recovered, the inhabi- 
tants returned to their houses, and the pe6ple resumed their usual 
occupations. .t 

It was now that Lazzaro succeeded to all the property left by his 
deceased relations, though he merely added a single domestic to the 
reduced establishment of his father, consisting only of the old servant. 
His farms and tlic rec?ript of his rents were left in the c^rc of an 

V 
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agent, as lie bestowed no attention upon business. Many families, 
notwithstanding, appeared anxious for the honour of his alliance, 
without making the slirfitest objection to his rusticity and folly ; but 
the only answer that he unifonnly returned to these proposals was, 
that he had made up his mind to wait for at least four years, and that 
he afterwards might perhaps be induced to think of it. As he was 
known never to have changed his mind, no one importuned liim 
further upon the subject. Tbou|[h he was fond of amusements in his 
own way, he admitted no one to his confidence, and started on behold- 
ing a card of invitation like a guilty spirit at the sign of the cross. 

Opposite to his house there resided a man of the name of Gabriello, 
with his wife and two children, a boy about five years old and a little 
girl, whom he supported as well as he was able by his skill in bird- 
catching and fishing. Though his abode was humble, his nets and 
cages were of the very best constiuction, and he managed them so 
judiciously, that, with the assistance of his wife, Santa, who had the 
reputation of an excellent sempstress, he made a very pretty liveli- 
hood. It happened that Gabriello was an exact counterpart in voice, 
countenance, and appearance of our foolish fi lend Lazzaro ; their very 
complexion and their beards were of the same cut and quality. If 
they were not twin brothers, they ought to have bet n so, for they wei e 
not only of the same age and stature, but in their taste and manners 
they gi'ently resembled each other. It would have been impossible 
even for the fisherman’s wife tOshave recognised Lazzaro disguised in 
the dress of her husband ; the only distinction that could be made 
was that one was dressed as a labourer and the other like a gentle- 
man. Pleased with the happy resemblance which he could not but 
acknowledge between himself and the fisherman, and fancying it laid 
him under a sort of obligation for which he felt grateful, he began 
to solicit his acquaintance. This he did in the pleasantest manner 
possible, frequently sending him good things from his table and a 
bottle of old wine. The fisherman’s gratitude was so pleasing that 
he soon aiao sent for him to dine and sup with him, passing the even- 
ings in the most agreeable conversallons imaginable ; the adventures 
of the good fisherman, and the prodigious lies he told, being a never- 
failing source of admiration and delight to Lazzaro. For the fisher- 
man’s skill extended far beyond his art, and the rogue contrived to 
insinuate himself into tlie good graces of his patron, until the latter 
was liardiy ever easy out of his company. 

Thus having one day treated his rustic friend to a noble feast, they 
began to talk, over their wine, of the various modes of fishing, all of 
which were explained greatly to the satisfaction of the host. None, 
however, seemed to lake his fancy so much as the description of the 
diving net, on which the fisherman dwelt with uncommon enthusiasm, 
as the most useful and delightful invention in the world. It inspired 
Lazzaro with the ambition of immediately witnessing a specimen of 
this part of the piscatory art, in which great fish may be caught, not 
with nets and lines merely, but with the very mouth, a drag-net hang- 
ing round the neck of the diving fisherman I Oh, let us go now I 
let us go now I ” exclaimed the ‘happy Lazzaro, while the guest, as 
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usual, expressed himself ready to attend his patron. As it happened 
to be the middle of summer, nothing could be better ; and finishing 
ibcir dessert, Gabriello took his drag-nets and they went out together. 
They bent their way through the Porta ^ Mare directly towaids the 
Arno, along the fence of pnlesl above the great bank crowned with 
alder-trees, spreading a most delicious shade. There the fisherman 
bep.ged his patron to sit down and refresh himself while he observed 
the manner in which he should proceed. Having first stripped him- 
self, he bound the nets round his arms and neck, and then, boldly 
})innt;ing into the river, down he wTnl. But being a complete adept 
at his business, he rose again very shojtly to the suiface, bringing up 
with him at one drag, eight or ten great fish, all of the best kina 
Tliis was a real miracle in the eyes of Lazzaro, who could not divine 
how he could possibly see to catch them under water, and he resolved 
to ascertain the manner in which it w'as done. With this view, being 
a hot July day, and thinking that a cold bath might reficsh him, he 
pj cpai ed, with (labricllo’s assistance, to step in. He was conducted 
l^y him to a shallow part, and when about up to his knees, Gabiiello 
left him to his own discretion, only w^arning him that though the 
bottom shelved down very gradually, he had better go no faither than 
where a certain post rose above the rest ; and ])ointing it out to him 
once moic, he pursued his business. Lazzaro felt singular pleasure in 
being thus left to himself, and splashing about, performed all soils of 
antics in the water. His eyes were often fixed m admiiation upon liis 
friend Gabiiello, who every now and then lose from the bottom with 
a lish in his mouth, the better to please his patron, who at this sight 
could no longer rcstiain his applause. 

“ It is very plain now,’^ he cried, that it must be light under water, 
or he could never have seen how lo catch that fish in his mouth, 
besides all the others in his net. I wish 1 knew how.^^ So sayings the 
next time that he saw Gabriello dive, ho imitated the motion by duck- 
ing Ins he.ad, and at the same time losing Ins footing, slipped gently 
down, till he not only readied the post, but passed it wath his head still 
under water. When he fairly got out of his depth, still trying whether 
he could sec, it appeared a strange thing to him ; for he found he 
could no longer get his breath, and he endeavoured in vain to fight 
his way up again, lh<^ water pouring in at his mouth and cars, at his 
nose and eyes, in such a way that he could see nothing. In short, the 
current at length catching him, bore him away in perfect amazement, 
and he was tod far gone to cry out for help. GabiicUo was in the 
meantime employed in diving down into a large hole he had discovered 
near the stakes, full of fish, which he was handing into his net with the 
greatest alacrity, while his poor friend and patron was already more 
than half dead, having now come up and gone down again for the 
Jhird time, and at the fourlli he rose no more. 

J ust at this moment, Gabriello, with a prodigious fraught, again 
appeared, and turning round with a joyous face to look at uzzaro, 
what was his surprise and terror w'hen he found his inastet was gone 1 
Gazing round with the hope of perceiving h.n:^ somewhere, he only 
•found his clothes, just as he had left them. In the utmost alarm he 
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ran agaih to the Avater, and in a short time discovered his body 
thrown by the current on the opposite bank. He swam to the place, 
and On perceiving that his good patron was quite cold and lifeless, be 
stood for some moments like a statue, overpowered with grief and 
terror, without knowing how to act In the first place he was afraid, 
if he published the tidings of his deatb^ of being accused of having 
drowned him to plunder him 6f his money, an idea which threw him 
into such alarm, that covering his face with his hands, he stood buried 
in profound grief and reflection. At length he suddenly uttered an 
cxcLimation of joy, as the thought rushed into his mind, * I am safe ' 

I am safe ! There are no witnesses of the accident, and I know what I 
will do: it is the hour when, luckily, everybody is asleep.” With 
these M'Ords he thrust the nets and the fish into his great basket, and 
taking the dead body of Lazzaro on his shoulders, heavy as it was, be 
placed it among some wet reeds hard by the shore. He then bound 
the nets round his poor friend’s arms, and again bearing him to the 
water, he contrived to fasten the strings in such a way round one 
of the deepest stakes, that they could with difficulty be withdrawn, 
giving the body the appearance of having been thus entangled while 
fishing. He then assumed his patron’s attire, and got even into his 
very shoes, and sat down quietly on the bank, resolved to try what 
fortune w’ould do for him. His strong resemblance to his deceased 
friend, if successful, w'ould now not only save his life, but make it 
ever after, as he believed, most happy and comfortable. As the hour 
seemed now arrived, with equal skill and courage, he eniored upon 
the dangerous exAiment, and began to call out lustily for help in tlic 
person of poor ^Lazzaro : “Help! help, good people, or the poor 
fisherman will bA^rowned ! Oh, he comes up no moie !” andwolh 
this he roared out tremendously. The miller was tlie first man wlio 
reached the spot, but numbers of people were gathering on all sides 
to learn what could possibly cause such an insufferable noise. Gabri- 
cllo continued to bellow even for some time after they arrived, the 
better to counterfeit his patron, w^eeping the whole time as he told 
his tale — how the poor fisherman had dipped, and brought up fish so 
often ; but the last time he had stoppeH nearly an hour under water, 
and having waited for him in vain, he began to be afraid he was 
coming up" no more. The people inquiring, with a smile at his sim- 
plicity, Whereabouts it was, he pointed out the spot, on which the 
miller, who Was a great friend of Gabriello*s, began to strip, and 
plunged into the river. And there, sure enough, as he believed, he 
found his friend Gabriello caught in his own net, and entangled fast 
by his neck and heels to the unlucky stake. 

“Heaven have mercy on us 1^' cried the miller ; “here he is, poor 
Gabriello, poor Gabriello ! quite drowned in his own entangled net ; ” 
using his utmost efforts at the same time to loosen it from about the 
stake. Such were the lamentations of Gabriello^ friends on hearing 
this, that he dould scarcely refrain from betraying himself, Two 
more threw themselves into the water to assist the miller, and at 
length, with Some difficulty, they fished the body out. The arms and 
legs were all entangled in the net, and hisVelalions in their indignation ♦ 
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tore the unlucky cords to tatters. The tidings of his death being 
spread abroad, a priest immediately attended, and the body was borne 
upon a bier to the nearest church, where it was laid out in order to 
be recognised by GabrieUo*s friends. His disconsolate widow, accom- 
panied by other relations bewailing him and her children, now has- 
tened to the spot Believing the Dody to be his, a scene of tender 
affliction ensued. After beating her breast and tearing her hair, she 
sat down and wept with her little children, while every one around, 
nnd above all the real Gabriello, could not restrain their tears- So 
overpowered, indeed was he by his feelings, that pulling his poor 
patron’s hat over his brows and hiding his face in his pocket- 
handkerchief, he addressed his wife before all the people in a hoarse 
and piteous voice : Come, good woman, do not despair, do not 
cry so. I will provide for you, and take care both of >ou and your 
children ; the poor man lost his life in trying to amuse me. and I shall 
not forget it. lie was a clever fisherman ; but leave off crying — I tell 
you 1 will provide for you. So go home, and go in peace, for you 
shall want for nothing while I live, and when I die I will leave you 
what is handsome ; and this he ended with a kind of growl, in- 
tended to express his concern both for her and llie deceased fisher- 
man, For these words he was highly applauded by all the people 
present, while the imaginary widow, s^omewhat consoled by his pro- 
mises, was conveyed back by her relations to her own dwelling. 
But (Tabriello in his new cluuacter immediately marched and took 
possession of Lazzaro’s house, walking in exactly as he had often 
observed his poor friend was wont to do, without noticing anyone. 
He went into a richly furnished chamber overlooking some beautiful 
gardens^ and taking the keys out of his deceased patron’s pockets, he 
began to search the trunks and boxes, where he found other lesser 
keys, w'hich admitted him to all the treasures and valuables in the 
place. It was a storehouse of wealth indeed, for it not only contained 
the fortunes of the deceased doctor and other relations of Lazzaro, to 
the amount of several tliousand florins of gold, but was equally rich 
in jewels and plate. At the sight of these Gabriello repressed with 
difficulty loud exclamalions of raptuic and surprise, and he sat down 
to devise fresh means of supporting his title to Lazzaro’s estates. ‘VVftli 
this view, being perfectly acquainted wdth his late friend’s character, 
he went down about supper-time*uttciing the most strange and wild 
exclamations of grief, f he tw'o servants of the house, who had heard 
of the fatal accident and the cause of it, ran hastily to his relief. 
But instead of listening to their consolation, be directly ordered six 
loaves and a portion of the supper, with two flasks of wine, to be 
carried to the disconsolate widow across the way. On the return of 
the domestic with the poor widow’s grateful thanks, Gabriello partook 
of a light supper set out in the handsomest style, and, without saying 
a word to any one, shut himself up in his chamber and went to bed. 
There he remained until the hour of nine the next morning, in order 
the better to indulge his reflections and his grief. Though the differ- 
ence between his voice and language and those of their former master 
was perceptible to his domestics, they attributed it entirely to his vio- 
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lent sorrQW for his deceased friend. And the poor widow, finding; how 
well he seemed inclined to keep his word of supporting her and her 
children, very soon dismissed the condolences of her relations and 
retired as usual* quietly to rest The next day GabricHo began to rise 
at his old friend^s usual hour, and though he had, now a variety of cares 
upon his hands^ he never permitted the poor widow, Santa, to want 
for anything* He imitated his late patten's way of life very exactly, 
for he really seemed to have afso succeeded to his indolence, which he 
adopted without an effort. He was still, however, extremely concerned 
to hear that his wife’s grief for death continued unu bated, though 
he certainly felt flattered by it, and began to think in what Avay he 
could console her, and how he could contrive means to marry her 
again. Feeling not a little puzzled upon the subject, he resolved to 
go to her house, w'here he found her, accompanied by one of her 
cousins, It not being long since the period of his supposed death. 
Having informed her that he wished to speak to her upon an aff.iir of 
some importance, her kind relation immediately took liis leave, awaie 
of the numerous obligations which her rich neighbour had so charitably 
conferred upon her. When he had left them, Gabriello closed the 
door with the ,snme air of familiarity and confidence as formerly, at 
which the poor woman could not help testifying some surprise, fearful 
lest he might prcsiune too far upon the services he hnrl rendered her. 
When Gvibriello advanced, taking her little boy by the hand, she diew 
back timidly, at which action he could not help expiessing his admiia- 
tion of his wife’s propriety, in an audible voice' asnd with a gnu of 
delight. Then taking her by the hand, he spoke to her in his accus- 
tomed manner, and she gazed for a moment doubtfully in his lace, 
while Gabriello, taking his little boy in his arms, tenderly caressed 
him, saying, ‘’What, boy, is your mother weeping at oui gotKl fortune 
and shaliing some money in his hand uiih a triumphant air, he gave 
it to him, and went on playing nith him as usual. But perceiving that 
his wife was overpowered with a \aricty of emotions which she could 
not control, unable longer to disguise the truth, he first fastened the 
door, and, fearful lest any one might overhear the strange story he had 
to reveal, he drew her into an inner chamber, and there related llic 
whole affair just as it had parsed. It is impossible to convey au idea 
of her suqwise and joy as she hung weeping upon his neck. But 
they were delicious tears, and her husband kissed them awny with 
far greater rapture than he bad ever before felt, and they^sank over- 
powered with emotion into each other’s arms. 

It was necessary, however, to use the utmost precaution in retaining 
the fortune they had so strangely won ; and after explaining the plans 
he had in view, and engaging his wife’s promise to keep the matter 
secret, Gabriello returned to his new house, His wife, still affeciing 
to retain her grief for his loss, frequeintly took care, before all her 
neighbours, to recommend her poor children to the 'gentleman’s notice, 
who uniformly treated them with kindness: 

The ensuing night he lay broad awake devising how he might 
besf put his future plans into execution. Having at length resolved, 
he rose early, and bent his way to the Church of Santa Catterina, 
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wh^re he knew a venerable and devout monk, almost worshipped by 
the good people of whose name was Fra Anselmo, *He here 
announced a very strange and important piece of business, respecting 
which he wished to consult the conscience of the learned friar. The 
good father carried him into his cell, where Gateiello introduced 
himself as Lazzaro di Maestro Basilic da Milano, relating at the same 
time his whole family genealogy, and how he had remained sole heir 
of the whole property owing to the late plague. He at last came to 
the story {»f poor Gabriello, the fisherman, laying the sole blame of 
the accident upon himself in persuading the wretched man to accom- 
pany him m a fishing excursion along the Arno. He then proceeded 
to 1 elate the deplorable circumstances in which he had left hts family, 
and taking into serious consideration the cause of the calamity, he 
felt it weigh so heavily upon his conscience, that he was resolved at 
all risks to make every reparation in his power. But wliat repara- 
tion could be made to a woman, who, however lowly her condition, 
had fondly loved her husband, except by consoling her for her loss by 
Electing her affections towards another object. And the truth is,” 
he continued, ‘‘ I am willing to marry her, and become a father to 
her children, and Ihcn,^’ he continued w'itli the greatest simplicity, 
‘‘pcihaps God will forgive me for the great sin 1 committed in taking 
him out a fishing wdth mc.^' * Though the pious father here smiled, 
it appeared so conscientious a piophsnl that he did not venture to 
oppose It, saying that be would not fail in this way to obtain the 
mercy of Heaven upon many of his past sins. Hearing this comfor- 
table doctrine, Gabriello opened his purse-strings and presented the 
friar with thirty pieces, observing that he wished the mass of San 
Gicgorio to be sung for three Mondays together, to ensure peace to 
the soul of the deceased fisherman. The venerable monk's eyes 
brightened at the sight, and he promised mass should be sung* the 
vciy ne\t Monday. With respect to the projected alliance, he 
obsetved to Gabriello, that he lathcr praised him for his disregard to 
wealth and nobility in the proposed union. Make no account of 
it,” he continued ; ** you will be rich enough in the gi*ace of Heaven : 
w'c all belong to the same father and the same mother, and virtue is 
the only true nobility, I know both her and her parents ; you could 
not do better, for she is born of a good family. So, p home, my 
good signor, and 1 wfill attend you when you please, “Well, to- 
day, to-day, then ! ” ciicd Gabriello, as he prepared to depait. “ Ali ! 
leave it to returned the friar, “ and take my blessing with you, my 
son, and bring the ring in the meantime.” Gabriello hastened home, 
and purchased the ring accordingly, persuading himself there could be 
no harm in making sure that everything was quite correct in the difficult 
circumstances under which he laboured. So, with the consent of ail 
the lady's friends and relations, the marriage was celebrated a second 
time. Gabriello, in the person of Lazzaro, tlien conducted his wife to 
her new house, where a splendid feast was prepared, and all their 
friends met to receive them. Soon after, Gabriello gradually assuming 
the manners of a gentleman, dismissed the old maid and man-servnnt 
with liberal gratuities, and set up a handsome equipage and noble 
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C5tabli$hnient. He astonished all Lazzaro’s friends with the striking 
improveriaent that had taken place in the simpleton’s manners, while 
his wife, Santa, betame exceedingly genteel in all her actions. The 
twice-married pair spent together a tranquil and happy life, and had 
two sons subsequently born, who, assuming a new family surname, 
called themselves De’ Fortunati, an^ from these children sprung a 
race of men renowned both in letters and in arms. 
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There was formerly an honest citizen of Florence, known by the 
name of Guasparri del Calandra, by trade a gold-beater, and a pretty 
skilful master of his art. He was excessively good-natured, but withal 
of so thick and heavy an intellect, that he owed his good fortune 
chiefly to his marriage with a lady who had succeeded to two pleasant 
farms in the Frato and two houses in Florence. On this event he 
shut up his shop, resolving to lead a life of leisure in the country, with 
only one son, a boy about five years old, and his lady, who promised 
no further addition to his family. While lesiding at his villa, he 
entered intp social tenns with u gentleman of the name of Scheggi.^, 
and, througli him, with his friends PilucVi? Monaco, and Zoroastro. 
Delighted with their wit and spirit, for they were all boon companionsL 
of tlie first order, he frequently invited them, or went to sup with 
them at the residence of PiUicca in Via Scala, surrounded with 
pleasant gardens^ where during summer they w^^re wont to sup in the 
open air under the viny shade. Here Guasparii, having always 
piqued himself on his delicate knowledge of various wines, as well as 
on furnishing a sumptuous assortment of them upon occasion, was 
elected by the joint consent of his companions master of the feast. 
This he conceived a high honour, and, to express his sense of its great 
dignity and importance, he insisted upon providing and laying in 
every fresh stock, most assiduously inspecting, for that purpose, the 
stores of the liquor merchants and tha-first taverns in the city. But 
while he allowed no wine to be drunk by them but his own, he agreed 
that they should provide the caUblcs in equal shares. Of these, the 
buid Scheggia was the caterer, an office which he discharged to the 
admiration of all his friends, whose powers of deglutition did ample 
justice to the taste both of Scheggia and his friend. The latter they 
trcquently crowned with vine and ivy, in imitation of the Bacchanalian 
gooi while Zoroastro in his devotion declared that neither men nor 
gods had ever discovered the varieties of flavour like his friend Guas- 
parri. All this was extremely agreeable to our hero, who began, for 
the first time in his life, to conceive himself of some importance, lead- 
ing the toast^ as well as the conversation, to the most trifling and 
whimsical topic^that could be imagined. The doctrine of witchcraft, 
incantations, and apparitions, and stories of dead people who had 
come to life again, were here discussed the whole night through, to 
the great edification of the host. But towards midnight Guasparri, 
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though he affected to ridicule the idea of supernatural appearances, 
began to feel extremely uncomfortable on hearing the^awful particulars 
of each story, and in vain tried to laugh it off by saying that the dead 
found quite enough to do to get a living in their own world, without 
coming back again to trouble us in this. His sly companions, how- 
ever, had the wit to see through the mask, arid were infinitely amhsed 
at witnessing his exertions to shake off the fears which too evidently 
oppressed him. Pilucca’s gardens continuing still the scene of their 
summer amusements, and Guasparri still superintending the wine, it 
happened that one of the relations of the latter, as if envious of the good 
fellowship he did not enjoy, began to blame his folly and extravagance 
in supplying the whole party with wine, while his pretended friends 
only flattered him to his face, to turn him into a subject of ridicule for 
all Plorence when they left him, and that, in short, he would soon 
become quite notorious to the whole city for a shroleton as he was. 
Believing, as usual, everything that was told him, Guasparri resolved 
to withdraw from their company, and diicctly set off home, where he 
had left his wife and son and a single maid-servant to take care of 
themselves. 

His old friends, waiting dinner for him a long while, began to wonder 
whither he could have withdrawn himself, and after in vain searching 
all the likely and all the unlikely places they could think of, they 
accidentally heard, just as their best wines were getting low, that he 
was actually gone to live with his family at the villa, a place where of 
all others they least thought of looking for him. They began to be 
seriously afraid that there was now an end to their usual course of 
festivity ; but our hero in a short time becoming weary of the villa, 
rcisolved to return to town, whcic Pilucca one day accidentally met him 
walking along the streets of Florence. Joyfully hailing and shaking 
him by the hand, Pilucca welcomed him back, observing ns he invited 
him for the same evening to a feast, ‘‘ I leavens ! how truly rejoiced I 
Clin to see you here once more I Where can you have been ? I have 
not had the flavour of good wine in my mouth nor heard the stave of a 
good song since you left us.” Guasparri, drawing back, replied that 
he was sorry he could not come ; but on being questioned more nar- 
rowly, unable to give any excuse, and longing at the same time to be 
admitted to their company, he faiily confessed that there was no resist- 
’ing such an offer — he would come ; but that ho could not pretend any 
longer to dictate to them what wines they ought to drink. Then 
relating the conversation he liad had with his cousin, he declared he 
had come to the resolution of furnishing no more. His companion 
, on hearing this affected to laugh outright, though he really felt little 
inclination when he considered the difference it would make w'ere 
each of them to furnish his proportion, instead of laying the whole 
expense of the bottles upon their friend. At the same time he flattered 
himself he should soon be able to bring him round to his usual habits. 
When the Party assembled in the evening, Pilucca commiinicated what 
had passed between him and Guasparri, to^ the great dismay of his 
companions, and they then held a regular couridl as to how they should 
proceed. They resolved to receive him with cheerful and happy looks, 
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and soon succeeded so well in flattering him into good-humour, that 
they obtained his company for several successive nights ; but finding 
that they could never bring him to the same liberal way of thinking 
as formerly, they at length, after repeated trials, came to the resolu- 
tion of fairly casting him ofii declaring that he, was no longer worthy of 
keeping company with gentlemen like tfietpselves. 

They deliberated, therefore, on the best method of getting rid of 
him by playing him some humorous trick, and fleecing him of his 
money at the same time in such a way as to give him no sort of incli- 
nation to return* Calculating upon the fears which they suspected he 
entertained for goblins, especially of such as haunted the churchyard?, 
they proceeded to deliberate in what way they might turn them to 
good account. The ghostly council accoidingly met ; and aware that 
our hero when visiting certain fiiends had to leturn home in the 
evening over the bridge of Carraja in order to reach his own house, 
situated in Borgo Stella, and that no one slept m the same house, liis 
family being at the villa, they forthwith commenced their operations. 
'There was a certain Signor hlcino, a manufacturer, and a great friend 
of Scheggia's, who resided next door to our hero, and great facility of 
communication existed between the houses. With some pci suasion, 
Scheggia won over his friend to enter into their designs ; and the 
day being arrived when tliey were to try the strength of Guasparri’s 
vain boasting and resolution against spirits, they Jiad everything pre- 
pared before evening for the execution ot ihcir plot. 'I'hey were all 
Slipping together, and turning the coniersation to the proper topic, 
they divclt .so long and fearfully upon lh’ theory of apparitions, tint 
our friend Gmspani’s hair began to bustle up, and Jio tcflectcd vith 
dread upon the solitary walk lie had before him ere he reached his 
beloved liomc. He would fain have requested one of them to accom- 
pany him at least as far as the budge, had he not already committed 
his valour so deeply in the vain boastings lie had so long been in the 
habit of indulging upon the subject. At one lime he came to the 
resolution of staying and sleeping where he was, but when he began 
to advance excuses for this purpose, Zoroastro, who saw into hi^ 
design, completely foiled him by instantly pioposing cards, at which 
our hero had already lost such immense .-^ums, .that he started as if 
he bad really seen a ghost. Declaring that he must instantly keep an 
appointment, he set out, followed quif’lly at a distance by his wily 
companions, and took the road by Santa Maria Novella until hr 
reached the fosse which led straight to the bridge of Carraja. Scheggia 
now quickened his pace, and running through the Borgo Ognissanti, 
arrived at the bridge before (hi isparn by this shorter cut, and quickly ^ 
marshalled his companions, he himself lying hid \n the little Church of 
Santo Antonio, on the verge of the Arno, adjoining Santa Trmita. 

It happened to be a daik night in September, and agreeably to the 
order's of Zoroastro and Scheggia, their companions were stationed 
near the fii^st, pillars, each of whom held a long pike in his hand, to 
which were attached several large white sheets, with a cross upon the 
summit to resemble arms, and a huge mask of a most diabolical 
aspect. Two lanterns all on fire served for the eyes^ while the mouth 
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{grinned with a horrible smik) fiaminj? with another lantern.* which 
bhowecl off the long sharp teeth to advantage* A long flat nose, sharp 
chin, and an immense slouched hat, completed the terrific figure, a 
sight of which would. have been almost sufficient to put to fli^i^hi the 
most doughty heroes of romance, not excepting the m^id Orlando him- 
self. Such was the ambuscade that lajr^laiitig in secret, awaiting the 
arrival of the unforttinate Guasparri. Thty were all to rise up at the 
same moment, just as he passed these horrid apparitions, addressing 
each other by the name of Cuccobeoni, in order more mectually to 
alarm their hapless victim with-' their voices, who at length cautiously 
approached the bridge, using his utmost efforts at the same time to 
banish the idea of spectres from his mind. A low whistle from 
Scheggia was now the signal for the a^aritions to appear, when they 
gradually rose from the earth, spreading larger and larger till they 
assumed their full terrific dimensions. Guasparri bad just got half 
over the bridge ; some of the apparitions stood before and some be- 
hind him j and his little strength and courage failing him together, 
he turned round each way, but had no power left to escape on cither 
hand. Tlic next moment the whc 4 e Arno seemed to teem with spec- 
tres, as tall, in our poor hero’s opinion, as the church steeples, ami 
exceeding the number, a$ l)c afterwards asserted, of thirty thousand 
demons, whose diabolical features now riveted him to the spot. ** The 
Lord help me ! the Lord help me !” he exclaimed in a doleful voice, 
but hnd no power to move. Soon obseiving that they were approach- 
ing as if to gather round him, and believing that he should be instantly 
devoured, he cried out in a still louder voice, ^‘The Lord help me to 
pray ! the Lord help me to run ! I will run in the name of the 
Lord !” and away he wildly ru“»licd through the midst of the appari- 
tions, never once staying to brc.'itlic or to look behind him until he 
had arrived at the house of Pilucca, where he knocked with such 
violence as nearly to burst open the door. Here his friends were 
many of them assembled to welcome him back, having understood 
from their companionB on the bridge that they might expect him in a 
short time, and that they must do all in their power t© restore his 
suspended faculties. Tic threw himself upon a couch, unable for some 
time to recover breath ; he could not utter a word, and he appeared 
on the point of swooning away when they applied the necessary resto- 
“rative®:. 

'J 1 ie moment Guasparri had disappeared, Scheggia despatched his 
companions to Meino’s house in order to secure the fruits of their 
adventure in the manner we shall soon recount ; while he himself 
hastened to Pilucca^s, where he found his friend Guasparri already so 
far recovered, as to be giving the most strange and unintelligible 
description Of the wonderful and appalling scenes through which he 
had passed. His audience, by aflecling to discredit the truth of the 
relation, threw him into the utmost rage, when Scheggia, walking 
quietly into the room from an inner chamber, as if he bad remained 
there the whole of the evening, persuaded our hero to begin his ^tory 
anew. Still he could not be persuaded, in spite of Guasparri’s swear- 
ing that such Was the fact, that the apparitions had literally appeared 
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to hifr\; and tlie latter was thrown into the greatest despair wl\en 
Scheggia, persisting in his unbelief, declared that he only meant to 
make fools of them all, and challenged Guasparri at the same time to 
accompany him to the bridge. Declining this offer, however, Guas- 
parri contented himself with pointing out the exact situation in which 
the spirits attacked him, -when both banScs of the Arno were covered with 
their troops, clothed in white uniform, with faces ofhre and heads as 
black as Erebus, all rushing on liiitt at once to make him their prisoner. 
But when his friends pretended to return from a visit to the bridge 
n ithout discovering any remains of the apparitions, they all with one 
consent began to upbraid him for his folly and cowardice, declaring 
that he must have drunk his senses away, and that he must be delirious 
to think of coming to interrupt them over their cards wjitli such tales 
as these. They then sat down again quietly to play, while Guaspan i 
was revolving in his mind how he could contrive to obtain the escoit 
nf the nightly watch as far as lus own house. The moment he heard 
them passing, the moon having now risen, he sallied forth, and offered 
them a handsome reward if they would see him safe over the bridge. 
As they approached it, he seizecl the officer more closely by the aim, 
shutting his eyes to avoid the sight of the same distracting objects 
he passed along. 

On reaching his house, he felt some qualms of fear at the idea of 
sleeping there alone, his family residing at the villa, and he would 
glaaly have gone farther to the house of one of his lelations, had not 
the night been so very far advanced. It was his cuoiom during that 
season to go to rest m a room upon the ground-floor, which Memo, 
his neighbour, had been pi evaded upon by Schc:?gia to hang entirely 
with black drapery, borrowed from the Usso Company, adorned with 
emblems adapted to sacred occasions, such as death’s-heads, ciosses, 
and remnants of moiulity of every description. Round the room were 
placed many large wax candles such as are used at burials, casting a 
fearful and glaring light ; wliile m the midst of all was placed a bier 
covered with a cai pet, on which lay the resembkince of a corpse, with 
orange flowers and rosemary strewed all round. A crucifix was fixed 
over the head, and two wax-lights at each side, for the convenience 
of those who might wish to contemplate the features more narrowly. 
Guaspan i proceeded to take possession as usual of his own apartment, 
and as he opened the door beheld a scene which might have startled 
a stouter philosopher than himself. With his eyes fixed upon the 
whole apparatus of mortality he stood fascinated to the spot, and 
when he attempted to retreat he could proceed no farther than the 
door, where he fell, overpowered with horror, once more upon his 
knees, his head turned slightly back to ascertain whether the dead man 
were follow ing to show him out. But though he could not speak, he 
uttered an inward prayer, which at length endued him witJi so mucli 
strength as to enable him to rise up from his knees, and with another 
effort of despair he got through the door, and locking it eagerly after 
him to prevent pursuit, rushed out of the house. He then once more 
took to flight, with the intention of again seeking the residence of the 
X'ery enemies tvho had thus cruelly invaded his repose, And as the 
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greater fear is always apt to remove the impression of a slighter, our 
hero in this his extremity no longer regarding* the apparitions on the 
bridge which had lately inspired him with so much awe, pressed vali- 
antly forward until he reached the very house he had not long sin^e 
left. Here was a fresh scene of pleasure for bis malicious companions, 
w ho for a long time permitted him to knock in vain. At length Pjlucca 
made his appearance, exclaiming in an angry tone, What ! ai'e you 
here again? Will you never leav® off these mad tricks of yours? 
What do you mean by this conduct " Oh, help, help ! have mercy 
on me, good gentlemen 1 ’’ was oyr heroes reply. My house is full of 
Spirits ; and I think all the demons in Tartarus must this night have 
broken loose. Oh, such a night ! and he immediately proceeded 
with a fresh account of his adventures. Such was the violence of his 
gesticulations and his perturbations, that his wicked friends at length 
consented, yielding to his vehement entreaties to accompany him 
home, where he vowed he would fully satisfy them in regard to the 
tuuh of his statements. In ,the meantime, however, another party had 
been busily employed in removing the fearful preparations which had 
so much disturbed the equanimity of our hero’s soul ; and before lie 
rttunied home with his Iresh escort, the whole house had resumed its 
usual state, while the wary authors of the change had already taken 
refuge in the dwelling of Meino. “ do you tremble so?” cried 
Zoroastro, as our poor friend laid his hand upon his own door, and then 
drew back. “ Really, if you had not played us this trick once before 
to-night, wc should "almost be inclined to believe you ; but you are 
not the man to impose upon us as you think” To this, Guasparii. 
bidding him enter before him, replied that he would forfeit his eyes if 
he had spoken a single word more than the liuth, which they would 
find to their cost when lhe> ventured in. “ Neither your eyes nor your 
liead will be of any use to us,” rctuineil Zoroastro ; “but if youaie 
serious, pledge us this diamond ring upon it, and two dozen bottles of 
your Monte Pulciano to encourage us. I Jic truth is, wc do not believe 
that you have seen an> thing cither here or at the bridge ; but pledge 
us the wine, and keep your head upon your own shoulders, and we 
will encounter the ghosts.” To this the poor wretch consented ; feeling 
assured that they would nnd a pretty warm reception from the visible 
and invisible spirits which swamicd about the room. So he put the 
diamond ring into their hands, worth at least thirty gold ducats, at Uie 
same time challenging each of the party to advance. Scheggia at first 
drew back as if afraid, saying : “ Suppose your house should have 
been robbed in your absence- Do you go first,” he continued, address- 
ing Pilucca. “ No, do you ! do you ! ” cried each in their turn, which 
threw Guasparri into greater consternation than ever. “ It is so very 
dark,” added Monaco ; “ I dread going in the dark into a place where 
there may be thieves.” “Well, here is a lantern,” rejoined another ; 
“ take it, and forward in the name of Heaven.” So Monaco pretended 
to be obliged to advance, and the others followed, Guasparri bringing 
up the rear with evident fears of the event. When he laid his hand 
on the door of the haunted chamber, Monaco paused ; qn which a 
thrill ran through our hero’s frame, and his hair began to bristle up. 
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Seeing* Zoroastro about to press forward, he held him back by the 
skirt of the coat, whispering, ** It is not safe ; let us go back ; when 
suddenly opening the room door, and pushing him forwards, they burst 
into a loud laugh, declaring that the wager was won. Everything stood 
in its usual place, to the no small surprise and confusion of our hero, 
who cast his eyes in every direction In search of the demons, the 
sulphur tapers, the death’s-head, and the dead man ; buf everything 
had disap^ared. Ohj thou villain, thou impostor ! ” they all cried 
out. “ We never suspected, Guasparri, that you coi^d have used us 
thus. One would have thought from your looks you were leading us 
into the infernal pit. Everything here is just as it was ; it is really loo 
bad ; and yet ydu pretend to be shocked and surprised. We shall be 
compelled to decline your acquaintance : this is carrying matters quite 
loo far.” 

It is impossible to do justice to our hero during this scene ; he knew 
not whether he was really aWvike or in a, dream ; he raved and he 
rolled his eyes, but took not the least notice of what they said. To 
restore him a little to liis w^its, his friends began to entreat him, that 
as he had succeeded so well m his scheme of imposing upon them 
and rousing tliem from their beds, he would at least not tlxink of cairy- 
ing the affair fiuthcr, and exposing them to t(ie laughter of the whole 
city on the ensuing day. We have secured the rmg and the wine, 
however; that part of the joke is ours, so w^e are content : and if you 
please,’’ continued Scheggia, observing that our heio icmaincd far 
from easy in his mind, “ if you please, I will stay with you here all 
night,” Though he gratefully accepted his friend’s offer, he never 
closed his eyes daring that night, dwelling on the scenes vhich had 
so strongly impressed themselves upon Ins imagination. The next 
morning he rose early and set out to join his family at the villa, 
desirous of trying what a change of scene would eflVri in removing 
the unpleasant associations of the pievious night. He had neaily, 
however, fdlen a victim to this unfeeling and iniudicious prank on the 
part of his old friends ; for on the third day he was in so violent a 
fever tliat the physicians almost despaired of his life. They might be 
said to have flayed him alive, for during his convalescence he ically 
cast away his old skin. Nor was it only in this respect that he under- 
went a change : he no longer left his family, and a blessed regenera- 
tion wAs the Cdnsequencc of the frolic of his false friends. 

On their side, the ensuing day was a day of Lnuniph and festivity ; 
they laughed and feasted at the expense of their unfortunate com- 
panion ; but such triumphs and such follies usually end in bitterness 
and tears, the fate of their authois being still more pitiable than that 
of the victims they pursue. They even attempted to get the ci eclulous 
Guasparri into their snares, and to betray him once more, in which 
they ivould most likely have succeeded, had it not been for the kind 
relation interfered in his favour on a former occasion, and who 
now persuade'i him to dispose of his house in town and to attach 
himself to turitl pursuits. 
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NOVELLA IX. 

1 RECOLLECT that our friend Giovan-Francesco del Bianco frequently 
related a story— and he was every way qualified to tell a good story — of 
a certain Bianca^io Malespini, a young Florentine, who happened, like 
most youths of his age, to be deeply efiamdured of a beautiful girl, 
residing near the gate of San Niccolo at Ricotboli. She was the 
daughter of a gentleman whose property consisted in lime and brick 
kiln*;, the superintendence of which occupied so tnuch of his attention 
as to leave the lovers a great deal of time to themselves, The father 
being often engaged at his works until very late in the night, the 
young Malespini on these occasions was accustomed to set out on the 
appioach ol twilight, passing eagerly through the little wicket near the 
gate of Sm Niccolo to avoid obscivation, and joining his fair young 
mistress about the same time that her fiilher took his leave ; the latter 
having no less confidence in the honour and integrity of his young 
friend than in the prudence of his daughter. On his return home the 
lover was accustomed to pass along the banks of the Ainb, and pio- 
cocdiijg through the great gate and along the walls of the mansion of 
justice, approached the gate of Santa Cr 9 ce, v^hcie he again parsed the 
little wicket and entered into Floience ; and then dwelling upon the 
agreeable incidents of the day, he there sought repose. 

Having in Uiis way taken leave one evening of his beloved, and 
musing upon iTer perfections by moonlight as lie followed the windings 
of the river, his leverie was somewhat disagreeably disturbed by a 
voice which seemed to proceed fiom the place of public execution, just 
opposite to him. Ora pro eo ! ora pro co I was repeated pretty audibly 
several times ; and on turning his eyes towards the gallows, he beheld 
three or four figures apparently dancing m the air. and it being now 
the witching hour of night, our lover testified no sort of pleasure at 
the view. He was quite at a loss to discover whether the forms were 
fanciful or real ; when just as the moon went 1>ehind a cloud he again 
heard tlie Ora pro eo. While in some doubt how he should pro- 
ceed, the light of the moon again bioke from behind the clouds, and he 
imagined he saw another figuie dancing upon the scaffold far nbove 
the rest. But our lover being possessed of great coui-age, and hold- 
ing the theory of demons and apparitions in supreme contempt, on 
hearing for the third time the Ora pro eo^ exclaimed in a tone of self- 
accusation, “ What then ! sliall I be such a coward as to go away 
\nthout ascei taming the meaning of this, and ever afterwards indulge 
doubt and tear upon the subject?” He had no sooner uttered this 
valiant speech, than he advanced boldly towards the gallows and 
began to mount the ladder. Now, unluckily for our hero, it so 
happened that about that time there was a poor maniac girl in 
Florence, who was in the habit of wandering towat'ds evening beyond 
the confines of the city, and on this occasion she liadK directed her 
steps to this seat of final justice. It being now harvest-time, she had 
gathered several large pumpkins in the surrounding fields, and per^ 
formed the office of executioner upon them, susi*cnding them by the 
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heads, with the huge sprouts hanging dow'n in the shape of legs ; and 
having duly tumtd them off like an executioner, She left them thus 
quivering to the breeze. She had been amusing herself with observing 
tlieir mbtiohs just as Mafcespmi made his approach, and w^as prepar- 
ing to turn off another of her pumpkins, when, suddenly stopping, she 
cried out in a horrid voice to our poor hero, who had ascended about 
half way up, ‘*Stop, stop! and I will hang you too and the next 
moment, running down the ladder like a cat, our hero was seized ivith 
such a sudden fit of terror at the sight, that, believing it must at least 
be some demon in disguise, he reliitquishcd his hold, and losing his 
presence ot mind, fell down to the ground. The maniac was not long 
in descending after him, and desirous of adding him to the number of 
her victims, she ^endeavoured to lift him up with the intention of 
immediately hanging him by the neck. Finding him somewhat too 
heavy, she unlaced her apron-strings, and binding them round his 
throat, she dragged him in this manner towards the foot of theladdei, 
wheie fastening him very securely, shc>. left him to his fate, pursuing 
fiesh adventures wherever Fortune might choose to lead, llayhght 
at length appeared, when some peasants proceeding to the city per- 
ceived the strange exhibition which the whimsical lady had left 
behind her, and on approaching nearer they descried the gibbet 
adorned with flowers, and at its foot our poor heM tied by the neck 
and heels, and still in a deep swoon. Tidings of this affair having 
rc.iched llie city, numbcis of people assembled, and the lover, to all 
appearance dead, was released from his very disagiccable situation. 
No one, however, could give any account of the strange apparition of 
the mock culprits which were ob'^erved swinging by their heads, nor 
was enabled to throw any light on the catastrophe of the unfortunate 
lover. His father and li lends were in a short time upon the spot, and 
amidst tears and lamentations caused the body to be transported into 
the adjoining church, and placed in the cell of one of the priests, where 
an examination took place. The physician, finding some degree of 
warmth still lingering about the heart, declared there was a chance 
that he might still sinvive, and ordcimg a litter, caused hmi to be Con- 
veyed into one of the warmest apartments in his father’s house. There, 
after making use of the strongest applications, and bathing the body in 
Malmsey wine and vinegar, to restore suspended animation, his fi lends 
had at length the pleasure of observing him gradually recover. But 
more than an hour elapsed before he could utter a word, and he then 
began to talk at random, and was unnblc to recollect w^herc he was. His 
physician then bled him very copiously, which, though it restored him 
to h\^s senses, left him in a lingering stale for several weeks. The 
sudden alarm, however, had not only changed the colour of his hair 
nnd skin, but he actually lost them, nor did he ever afterwards assume 
the appearance, or entirely recovet from the effects of the mad 
Indy^s unceremonious attack. His case gave rise to a good deal of dis- 
putation afiioi^st the faculty and his own friends ; for such was the 
wild and ‘'Unsettled expiession of his countenance, that many of the 
latter were at a loss to recognise him. The same appearance is known 
by physicians to occur ip certain stages of various diseases, and they 
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attributed it entirely to the sudden impulse of fear when the.maniac 
f;irl proposed, in so unexpected a manner, to cut short his thread of 
existence, and had so nearly executed her threat. 

Yet the cause would have remained a mystery to this diy, had not 
the same lady returned about sunset to take down the bodies she had 
suspended, when she was discovered in the act, and very properly 
put upon her trial in order to asceitaih the real facts. Malespini, 
however, could scarcely be persuaded that ,he had not really seen 
something more than mortal, and that some horrid necromancer had 
not suspended those fearful forms by the neck for some diabolical 
purpose. 


FIRST EVENING, NOVEI.LA V.i 

No sooner had the lovely Galatea brought her very pleasing and 
applauded little story to a conclusion, than Leandro, looking round 
upon us with a mild and joyous air, in his turn began : — Sinte it is my 
fate, fair ladies, and you, enamoured youths, to lecount, under the 
feigned name you have given me (for, alas ! he who once bore it 
breathed his spirit on the cold waves while stiuggling to reach the 
haven of his love), I must even, however unwillingly, persevere in 
rehearsing the sad mischances which have befallen such as believed 
themselves the happiest of lovers. Of this the following tale will 
afford but too grievous an example, filling your gentle hearts with dis- 
may as we proceed, and from the eyes ot beauty drawing mibidden 
icais. And what though the scene of sorrow belonged neither to 
Greece nor prouder Rome, neither lo those of lofty lineage nor of 
royal stock ? It was such as miy serve to show that tragic terrors will 
sometimes lay desolate the humblest hearths, as well as strike the 
proud and golden palaces of kings. It may show, too, that a single 
woman, neither boin a pnneesb noi bred a queen, will suffice, when 
scorned, to bring down woful nun upon heiself and her whole family. 

Listen to me, then, kindly, while 1 tell >ou that in the annals of Pisa 
is found the name of Guglielmo Grimaldi, who came to settle in Pisa 
fiom the confines of Genoa. He was then a youth of about two-and- 
twenty, with very few rc^sources, and living m a lured apartment; 
yet, with saving habits and some ability, he was at length enabled to 
lend little sums of money upon usury. And in this way, by hoarding 
his gams while he spent little, he became in no very long time a rich 
man, without losing his desire of adding to his wealth. He lived alone, 
and,' with the most unremitting diligence and secrecy, amassed and 

t Thi-i vftiy tragic •story has long been a favouiite subject of imitation, no less with the 
Ttnlians than with the svritcis of other nations. Among the dmlhatic pieces, however, which 
appear to have been formed upon it, there is ccrtojnly no singlifc production whit,h can at all 
complete, XU point of richness of poetry and dramatic pathos, with that presented to us by 
a distinguished wTitci of our own age and country. I'he " Fario** of Milman, 

though one of his earliest* efforts, gave ample promise of his maturer powers, it would be 
n unless to attempt here to point out the numerou*i improvements and ouiamenti whjch the 
English author has judiciously blended with Ids drama, and which conferiupon his wgirk the 
merit of an original composition. 


X 
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concealed his increasing stores, until growing old at length, he found 
himself in possession of thousands, of which he would not have parted 
with a single crown to Save the life of a friend or to redeem the whole 
world from eternal punishment. On this account he was detested 
by nil his fellow-citizens, and paid dearly enough for it in the end. 
Having one evening supped out with some of his miserly acquaintance, 
he was returning late to his own house when he was assaulted by an 
unknown hand, and feeling himself Avounded in the breast, he cried 
out and fled for help. Just at this moment came on a terrific storm of 
hail and wind and thunder, which increased his distress and com- 
pelled him to look out for shelter. Becoming faint from the loss of 
blood, he ran into the first house that he found open, belonging to one 
Fazi^, a goldsmith, attracted by the blaze of a large fire at which he, 
the said ^ Fazio, was making chemical experiments, having for some 
time past devoted the whole of his earnings to these pursuits, attempt- 
ing to convert the dull metals of lead and tm into fine silver or gold. 
For this purpose had he now made so glorious an illumination that 
he was compelled to open the door to admit air while he melted 
down his fhetals ; but hearing the sound of footsteps, he turned round, 
and beheld Guglielmo (irinialdi, the miser. VVhat are you doing 
here, friend,” he inquired, ‘‘at such «in hour and in such a night as 
this ? ” “ Alas ! ” answered the miser, “ I am ill j 1 inve been attacked 
and wounded ; I know not why nor by vhom and he had no sooner 
uttered these words, than he sat down and died upon the spot. 

Fazio was greatly surprised and alaimcd on beholding him l<ill dead 
at his feet, and opening his bosom to receive air, he tried to recall him 
to life, believing at first that the poor miser was dying of pure exhaus- 
tion and inanition by denying himself food. BiU on discovering the 
wound in his breast, and finding that his pulse no longer beat, he con- 
cluded that his visitor had really departed this life. Running to the 
door, he was about to alarm the neighbourhood, when hearing the 
terrific raging of the storm, he again drew back and sought refuge m 
his house. Now his wife Pippa and twin boys ha])pencd just at this 
time to be on a visit to liis father-in-law, who was likewise about to 
tal^e his leave of the woild. Instead of calling a physician, then, he 
suddenly changed his measures and closed the door ; examining next 
the body of the deceased, he found only four florins in his purse. 
Then, hid in a heap of old rags, he discovered a great bunch of k(*ys, 
which from their appearance belonged to the house and chambers, the 
chfy||and strong boxes, of the miser, who, if report were true, had 
up immense wealth, especially in ready cash, secured in his 

TliSBoment the idea flashed across Fazio's mind, being of a keen 
and penetrating genius, he dctemiined to turn it to his own account, 
and td aim a- bold stroke at fortune, whatever were the event. Why 
not hasten,” he said, ‘‘ to his stronghold at once ? 1 am sure to find 
it in hip hoiise, without a living creature near to say me nay. Why 
not transport it quietly, 1 say, into my own dwelling ? I think no one 
will hinder me, such a night as it is, thundering as if the sky would 
fall i Besides, it is past midnight, and every living soul is either 
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sheltering or asleep. 1 am alone here, too, and the assassin of the 
poor miser must by this time, I think, have taken tp flight, without 
stopping to see where he took refuge. So, if I can only keep my own 
counsel, who will ever suspect that Griiruildi the miser ran into iny 
house thus grievously wounded >and died ? This is sui-ely, then, an 
unlooked-for blessing ; and were I to go about telling the real truth, 
who knows whether I should be believed ? People might say I liad 
robbed and murdered him, and I should infallibly be taken and put 
to the question ; and how should I be able to clear myself? I di^ad 
to enconinter the ministers of justice, for most probably I should never 
come alive out of their hands. What, therefore, will be the best ? Why, 
Fortune is said to aid the bold ; bold, then, will I be, and try to rescue 
myself at once from a lot of penury and pain.” Saying these words, he 
thrust the keys into his bosom, and throwing a fur cloak over his 
shoulders, his face half buried in a huge slouched hat, he issued forth 
with a dark lantern in his hand, offering his bosom to the pelting of 
the pitiless storm with a secure and joyous air. Arriving at the misers 
house, that stood at no great distance, he seized two of the largest 
keys, and soon made good his entrance ; then advancing iit once to 
the most secret chamber he could find, he gained admittance by 
double keys, and beheld a large chest, which alter much difficulty he 
succeeded m opening. This contained others which were equally 
well secured, and which he had still more difficulty in unlocking ; but 
what treasures opened upon his view when his task was completed ! 
One contained all kinds of gold lings, chains, and jewels, with other 
ornaments, the most massy and valuable in their nature. In another 
were bags almost bursting with gold ducats, all regularly numbeicd 
and part elled. Fazio, ovei powered with joy, relinquished the bags filled 
with ch.xiiis and jewels, saying, As these may perhaps be lecognised, 
I wnll stick to^the solid gold.” Having secured the last, then, under his 
arm, he depaitcd with the keys in liis belt towards his own house, 
without meeting a single peison by the wa>s £»uch were the pealing 
thunders and the flashes ot tcmfic light which redoubled the tenors 
of the storm. Fa/io, however, leachedhis house, and having seemed 
the treasure, changed his dress ; and being stout and active, he tpok 
the dead body of the miser in his arms, and bore it into his ccllai. 
There he jirocecdod to make in the floor an cxcav.ition sufilcicnlly 
large to contain his remains, into which, dressed exactly as he w'as, 
with the keys of all his treasures in liis pocket, Fazio now thiust the 
body at least six feet below the earth, and covering it up, he fixed the 
whole firmly down with certain pieces of lime and tiles, in such a way 
that no one could pciceive the place had been at all disturbed. Having 
thus disposed of the old miser, he proceeded veiy leisuicly to count 
over the bags of money to which he had thus become the heir ; and 
such was the sudden blaze of gold that opened on his eyes, that it was 
with difficulty he could support the sight. Each bag contained exactly 
three thousand ducats, as it had been marked, which ho^dfifipsited m 
a large chest of drawers secured by a secret lock. His next care was 
to consume the trunk and bags in which he had brought the treasure 
in the great fire prepared for the transmutation of his metals ; and to 
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these he added his crucibles, his bellows, and his base metals, having 
no fur^er use for them ; and having thus completed his labours, he 
went to rest 

By this time the storm had abated, and it was already daybreak ; 
Fazio, therefore, continued to sleep and recruit his exhausted strength 
until near vespers. He then rose and went as far as the piazza and 
upon the Exchange, in order to learn whether there were any reports yet 
afloat in regard to the disappearance of the deceased, but he heard 
nothing either that day or Infe following. On the third day, however, 
the miser being no longer seen aboyt his usual affairs, people began 
to make remarks, more especially when they saw his house shut up, 
suspecting some evil must have befallen him. Several of his friends 
with whom he had last been in company then made their appearance 
relating everything they knew ; but no further intelligence could in 
.any way be elicited. Upon this the court issued an order that his 
dwelling should be forcibly entered, where everything was found 
apparently as he had left it, to the surprise of the spectators, and the 
whole of his property was taken possession of in the name of the 
government. Books, writings, jewels, and furniture, everything was 
found as it ought to be, in such a way as to preclude the idea of any 
attempt at robbery. Advertisements, however, were immediately 
issued, ofleriug high rewards for the production of his person, either 
dead or alive. All inquiries were in vain ; and though the subject 
excited considerable noise and alarm, nothing whatever transpired. 
At the end of three months the government, being at war with Genoa, 
and no relatives advancing their claims, the whole of Giimaldi^ goods 
were confiscated for the use of the state ; but it was considered an. 
extraordinary .circumstance that there was no appearance of ready 
money. 

Fazio in the meanwhile continued quiet and unmolested, rejoiced 
to perceive how well the affair w’ent off, and leading a happy life 
witli his wife and family, who were now returned to him. To them 
he did npt venture to breathe a syllable of his good fortune ; and 
had he fortunately persisted in this resolution he would have avoided 
the utter downfall and min of his family. For the affair had already 
begun to be forgotten, gradually dying away for ever, and Fazio had 
given out that he was about to take a journey into France for the 
purpose of disposing of several bars of silver which he had recently, 
made ; a repoit ridiculed by many who were aware that he had 
already thrown away his time, his labour, and money in forging the 
precious metals, while his friends strongly dissuaded him from leav- 
ing the place, observing that he might carry on his experiments at 
Pisa as well as at Pans, But our goldsmith had adopted his plan 
very well knowing that he had plenty of good silver to dispose of ; 
though, pretending that'he had not money enough for his journey, 
he mortgaged a little farm for one hundred florins, half of which he 
took with him, and left the pther half for his wife. He then took his 
passag€?ffl' o' vessel to Marseilles, deaf to all the tears and entreaties 
of his wife, who besought him not to throw away the last of their 
little substance, and abandon her and Her little ones to penury and to 
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woe. When/^ she said^ ‘‘ were we happier or belter than when you 
pursued your own trade, bringing us daily enough for all our wants ? 
Leave us not, then, to solitude and despair I Fazio, tenderly soothing 
her, promised on his return to throw such a golden harvest into her 
lap as would console her for all past sufferings ; but still in vain. 
‘‘ For,” she continued, “if all this fine silver really exist, it will surely 
be as valuable here as in France ; but I fear you want to desert us for 
ever; and when once these fifty ducats^ are spent, what will become 
of me, wretch that I am ? Alas ! must I go begging with these helpless 
little ones ? Must I lose you, and be left to solitude and tears ? ” Her 
liusband, w^ho loved her most affectionately, unable to behold her 
aftliction, determined to acquaint her with his good fortune, and kiss- 
ing her tenderly, he took her one day after dinner into the chamber 
where he had concealed his newly acquired v^alth, and related to her 
the paiticulars that had occurred. He then exhibited the whple of the 
riches he possessed, bags of ducats, silver and gold without end ; and 
such was the astonishment and delight of his now happy wife, that she 
flung her arms in an ecstasy of pleasure round his neck, and weeping, 
begged forgiveness for all the complaints and reproaches she had used. 
Insisting upon her promise of secrecy, Fazio then acquainted her with 
his future plans, explaining how shortly he meant to return to her, 
and what a joyful and uninterrupted course of happiness w'ould thence- 
forwaid be theirs. She no longer objected to his departure ; but 
taking a tender faicwell, bade him to think of her, and hasten as soon 
as possible his return. 

The next morning, accordingly, having well secured the valuable 
metals he was taking along with him, double-locked and barred, and 
leaving a large portion of his treasuics wuth his wife, he went on board, 
accompanied by the regrets and reproaches of all his friends, in which 
his wife, the better to conceal her feelings, affected to join. Indeed, 
llie whole city united in lidiculing his enterprise, and some who had 
known him 111 his bcttei days expressed their opinion that he ought 
to be taken care of, foi that he was certainly inclined to run mad. 
Others said that they had long been aware what would be the con- 
sequence, and he would very soon share the fate of his mad predeccs- 
sots in the accursed art of alchxmy, that ruined instead of enriching 
its followers. In spite of all, however, Fazio set sail, and with prosper- 
ous breezes soon arrived at Marseilles, taking care by the way to throw 
the wdiole nf his chemical apparatus into the sea, reserving only the 
more valuable articles he had obtained from the miscFs house, with 
which he landed, and proceeded with the carriers as far as Lyons. 
In a few days after he emptied the contents of his money-bags, deposit- 
ing a large sum atone of the first banks, for which he received letters of 
exchange on Pisa, some at the house of Lanfranchi, and others at that 
of Gunlandi ; after which he sat down to write to his wife, acquainting 
her that he had disposed of his silver, atid intended shortly to return 
to Pisa. This letter the lady showed to her father, as wfilL&| 
rest of Fazio's friends and relations, some 'of nvhom expressed them- 
selves much surprised, while others declared ^that he was a ruined 
man, the truth of which would speedily appear. Soon after, having 
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received his letters of credit, Fazio left Lyons for Marseilles, and thence 
taking ship for Leghorn, he had the pleasure in a short time of again 
behoMing his wife and children. Embracing them again and again, 
he declared that he had succeeded beyotid his utmost expectations, 
while the tidings quickly spread among his acquaintance that he had 
returned home rich with the pi'Oducts of his metals. He lost no time 
in presenting his letters of credit, on which he received nine thousand 
gold ducats, which were immediately sent to his house, exciting the 
joj* and congratulations of all his relatives and friends. 

Thus finding himself one of the richest men in his trade, and with 
the credit of having realised his fortune by his own ingenious experi- 
ments, Fazio began to think of litdng in a more splendid manner, and 
of sharing some of his happiness with his friends. In the first place, 
theiefore, he bought an estate, and then a handsome house, besides 
making several other rich purchases ; and investing his money in 
snrh advantageous concerns as offeied, he soon assumed the manners 
and establishment of a prince. He added to the number of his 
domestics, and set up t)VO equipages, the one for himself and the 
other for his lady ; his sons were distinguished for the richness of their 
apiiarcl ; and he continued to live on tlic happiest terms with his wife, 
enjoying together the luxuries and pleasures which they had at com- 
mand. Pippa, to whom such a life was wholly new, became some- 
what vain oi the change, and was in the habit of inviting her actiuain- 
tance to witness it, among whom was an old lady with her fair 
daughter, whom she invited to come and stay some time with her. 
Fazio, to whom she said that they would be of use to her in a variety 
of ways, was induced to give his consent, happy to perceive that they 
assisted bis wife in the cares of her cstabliahmeiu, and that they all 
lived on the best terms together. 

But Fortune, the constant enemy of any long-continued enjoyment 
and content, was preparing to change the colour of tlicir fate, and turn 
tins summer sweetness and glory of their da}s into the chilling winter 
of soriovv and despair. For it was the cruel lot of Fazio to become 
enamoured of the young charms of the fair Maddclena, the daughter 
of their guest ; and such w^as his continued and violent passion, that 
be at length succeeded, by the most consummate art, in leading her 
from the paths of innocence. Their intercourse continued for some 
time unknown to his poor wafe, and he conferred on his unhappy victim 
the most lavish proofs of his regard. But as they became bolder with 
impunity, the unsuspicious Pippa could not at length fail to be aware 
of the truth, and displayed the indignation of her feelings on the sub- 
ject in no very gentle terms. She reproached her fair guest with still 
more bitterness, and one day look occasion, in Fazio’s absence, to drive 
her with the utmost fury and opprobrium from her house. Fazio, on 
returning honic, w as greatly incensed at these proceedings, and con- 
tinued wdtli the same infatuation to lavish the same favours upon the 
y oung l^ajjflf Icna as before. On this account scenes of the most cruel 
and distressing nature were continually occurring between him and his 
wife ; the demon of jealousy had taken possession of her bosom, and 
family peace and love were thencelbnvard banished alike from their 
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bed and board. It was in vain that Fazio now attempted to soothe 
or to subdue her irritated feelings. She spurned his divided affec- 
tion, and bhe met his threats with still more violent passion, treating 
them with merited indignation and contempt. In order to avoid these 
reproaches, her husband went to^ one of his villas at some distance, 
whither he invited his young mistress, and continued to lead the same 
abandoned course of life, while his wife remained plunged in the pro- 
foimdest wretchedness and despair. These feelings, however, were soon 
absorbed in rage and jealousy, when she found after some months 
that her husband did not return, and was la^/ishing still greater proofs 
of lertdorness and favour upon her rival Thus dwelling with ceaseless 
anxiety and pain upon one hateful idea, the sense of her wrongs became 
too great to bear, and in a short time she came to the resolution of 
accusing her faitliless and abandoned husband to the state, by reveal- 
ing the transaction Avhich had led to liis sudden elevation and pros- 
perity. And this appearing the only resource she had left to revenge 
her injuries upon the authors of them, without further warning or con- 
sultation slie proceeded alone to consult a magistrate, w'ho, holding 
an office similar to that of the Council of Eight in our own city, took 
down her deposition, comprehending everything she knew relative 
to tlie affairs of her husband. She, moreover, directed them to the 
exact spot wliere the remains of the miser had been buried in the 
cellar of their former house, and where the officers of justice accord- 
ingly found them. Then, still retaining her in custody, the magistrate 
despatched the captain of the b md to the residence of her husband, 
wheic they found him enjoying himself in the society of his fair 
IMaddelena, Immediately seizing him as a prisoner of the state, they 
conducted him back to Pisa, overwhelmed with the most abject 
despair ; and when brought up for examination he refused to utter a 
syllabic. Put his wife being ordered to appear against him, he cried 
out with a loud voice, at the sight of her, ‘’"J'his is justice, indited 1” 
and then turning towards her, he added, My too great affection for 
you has brought me to this and taking one of the magistrates 
asitlc, he ficely icvealcd to him the truth of the affair, exactly as it had 
occurred. With one accoid, however, the whole Council refused to 
give credit to the stoiy, asserting that there was every appearance of 
ills having himself robbed and murdered the unfortunate Guglielmo, 
and threatening instantly to put him to the torture if he did not 
confess. This, upon his maintaining his own story, they proceeded 
to do, and by dint of repeated trials they at length compelled him to 
say what they pleased, and afterwards proceeded to sentence him to 
be broken alive upon the wdieel, while the state appropriated the whole 
of his possessions. The remains of the miser, Grimaldi, were then 
ordered to be removed and interred in sacred ground ; the beautiful 
Maddclena and her mother were driven with ignominy from the villa 
to their former abode, and the establishment of Fazio was completely 
broken up ; his wife, with her family and domestics, being compelled 
to take refuge wherever they could. On being releas<!fch^m court, 
where she had appeared as evidence against her own husband, tjic 
wretched Pippa returned home, but to a home desolate and deserted 
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by all but her children. In the agony of her grief, she wept, she 
raved^ «he tore her hair, too late perceiving, with feeling-* of ieiuoi.,e, 
the grievous error she had committed. 

The tidings spread rapidly throughout all Pisa, and the people 
joined in expressing their astonishment, no less at the supposed 
enormity and deceit of which Fazio was accused, tliau at the strange 
treachery and ingratitude of his wife. Even her own relatives and 
friends, who assisted her, unanimously agreed in condemning her 
conduct, reproaching her. bitterly for the degradation and ruin which 
she had bi ought upon her family, besides the inhumanity of having 
thus betrayed her husband to a painful and ignominious death. 
Having said this, they left her weeping bitterly and ovcrpowcied with 
intolerable remorse. On the ensuing day the wretched Fazio was led 
forth, and drawn through the stiects of Pisa on a sledge, and after 
being thus exhibited to the people, he was conducted to the place of 
execution. There, having been first bioken upon the wheel, he was 
executed in the presence of the people, and left on the same spot, by 
way of example, during the rest of the day. 

The tidings of this teriific scene coming to the ears of his wife, v hoin 
he had continued cursing and reviling to his latest hour, in a fit of 
desperation she resolved to take vengeance upon herself. About dinner- 
time, then, there being few people to observe her, she seized hci two 
little boys by the hand, and led them, weeping, towards the great 
square, the scene of the execution, while such as met her by the way 
only bestowed their maledictions on. her, and allowed her to pass on. 
When she arrived at the foot of the platform where the body lay, few 
spectators being present, she proceeded, still weeping bitterly, to ascend 
the steps of the platform, with the children along witli her, no one 
around pffeiing the least resistance. There, affecting to lament over 
the wretched fate of her liubband, she was sternly and severely up- 
braided by all who stood near, who said aloud, “ See how she can 
weep now that it is done ! It is her own woik ; .she would have it so ; 
and Jet her therefore despair !” The wretched wife then teaiing her 
hair, and striking her lovely face and bosom with her clenched hands, 
while she pressed her burning lips to the cold features of her husband, 
next bade her little boys kneel down to kiss their father ; at which sight 
the surrounding spectatois, forgetting their anger, suddenly butst into 
teai s. But their distracted mother, drawing a knife from her bosom, 
with lemorseless fuiy hastily plunged it into the breasts of her sons, 
and before the people were prepared to wrest the deadly weapon fiom 
her hand, she had already turned it against herself, and fallen upon the 
lifeless bodies of her husband and her children. With a loud cry the 
people ran towards the fatal spot, where they found the dying mother 
and her two infants pouring out their last sighs as they Jay welter- 
ing in their blood. Tidings of this tragic scene having spread rapidly 
throughout all Pisa, crowds of people came hastening from all sides, 
filled with lamentation and terror, to witness so heartrending a spec- 
tacle, whW^’lfio yet warm and reekipg bodies of the father, the mother, 
and the children were piled indiscriminately upon each other. And 
surely nothing we have heard of the woes of Thebes, of Syiacuse, or 
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of Athens, of Troy, or of Rome, can be said to equal the domestic 
sorrow and calamity which Pisa thus witnessed in the lot of a single 
family, the whole of which was swept away in one day, the innocent 
victims of mistaken justice. The ten*or and surprise of the inhabitants 
of Pisa shortly spreading through' other parts ot Italy, caused so great 
a sensation in the different cities, that people left their houses to visit 
the fatal spot, lamenting over the bodies of the innoceht children, lying 
with smiling countenances, as if buried in a profound slumber, on their 
parents* funeral bier. It was impossible for them to restrain their tears 
at the sight — a sight sufficient to soften a heart of stone, and at vdiich 
Justice herself now dropped her fatal sword. For she at length con- 
sented to grant to the prayers of Fazio^s relatives that the bodies of 
the hapless children should be decently interred in the burial-ground 
of Santa Catarina, while those of the parents, who had died a des- 
perate and unrepentant death, vvcie to be placed without the sacred 
bounds, under the walls of the city. The procession was accompanied 
with the tears and lamentations of thousands, whose outcries against 
the cruelty and injustice of their fate, and whose expressions of pity 
for their sufferings, were loud and vehement. 
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This writer, wlio flourished about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
was by birth a Milanese, and traced his family origin to Piacenra. 
lie devoted himself to the medical profession, m which he may pro- 
bably have imbibed those heretical opinions which led to his subse- 
quent banishment, many of the physicians of that period being dis- 
tinguished foi the freedom of their religious sentiments. It is said by 
some of the authorities that Lando was an Augustine friar, but the fact 
lUaL he was pcisecuted for the heretical tendency of his opinions, 
militates against tins asseition, which seems to be unsuppoilcd by 
any hind of evidence. It is certain that lie abandoned his native 
country in dread of an impending martyrdom, and embraced the 
pally of Luther on letiring into Germany, where he ended lus days m 
poverty and distress. Wc may thus account for the various tlieo- 
iogical discussions which w’e find mingled with his writings, both in 
tlic Italian and Latin languages. PI is novels, to the number of four- 
teen, apptared with a collection of his ‘‘Vaiii Componimenli,” at 
Venice, lu 1552, Accoiding to the authors own statement, they were 
composed in imitation of the great Boccaccio, however far they may 
be from reaching the excellence of their model. He may nevertheless 
be allowed to take his rank among the best novelists of that day, 
who were as anxious to persuade their readers of their resemblance to 
Boccaccio as their prcdccessois had been to testify the truth and 
originality of their stoi ics.'-^ • 

Lando is considered remaikable for the easy and graceful flow of 
his language, in which he has scarcely any competitor. His narra- 
tives, likewise, in point of incident, are in general veryjively and 
pleasing. Like Grazzini, whom he most resembled, he was of a very 
whimsical disposition, and is said to have been so strongly addicted 
to the sin of scandal, that, in default of other subjects, he was unable 
even to spare himself, having drawn so unfavourable a portrait of his 
own character as to leave his orthodox enemies very little to say 
against him. The thiitcenth story of Lando, in the opinion of Mr. 
Dunlop, possesses intrinsic excellence, and forms one of the following 
selection. 


I Varii Componinienti di M. Ort«nsio l.ando \ Venice, 1553, 8vu. 
History of Fiction, -vol, ii, p. 441, 
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Manfred, King of Navarre ' aso le of the most cruel and sangumar7 
princes of his age Ah'^igethe' unwoUhy of the name of king, theie 
was nothing sacred m tiis eyes, nothing that seemed to restrain him in 
his ferocious career He was never known to evince marks of plcu- 
suie, except where rapine and violation attended upon his steps 
I his linnatural disposition he moie particularly indulged towards those 
who had most essentiilly served him, until, unable longer to enduie 
the extreme severity of his yoke, his Own nobles rose up m aims and 
excited the people to revolt Ihe signal being once given, they rushed 
forwaid in crowds towards the piUce, m older to satiate then 
vengeance upon the spot Incapable of making head against the 
wiath of his exaspeiated people, the sense of his past ciimes suddenly 
smote upon the soul of the monarch, and he stood for a moment the 
image of anguish and despair , but the tidings of f ite bursting louder 
and louder on his ear, he lecollecled a secret stniicase which led to 
the back of his palace, and sn itciiing up the \oung prince, his son, by 
Qiiten Altilii, a daughter of the Kin j of bpain, he attempted to escape 
liom the pdace, already enveloped in flames li hau, his io\al 
mantle, ind even his features, weie scoiehed with the excessive heat , 
but the child, whom he had caiefullv wrajiped in a flannel gown, 
escaped unhurt In this slate he succeeded, m a quaitei wheie the 
issailants weie but few, m making his way beyond the piecincts of 
the palace, and at kngth, aftei infinite usk^, he passed the frontieis 
of his own dominions With slow and painful footsteps he then pio 
cceded, begging alms by the way, from country to country, hating 
exchanged his royal girments foi x paupei s dress, and wishing yet 
afiaid to die II is exasperated subjects mcetint^ neither with him 
nor Ins son, whose name was Vitiio, concluded that they had both 
perished in the -flames and immediately pi oceeded to elevate to the 
throne his brother Aldobiandino, i wise and temperate prince, who 
pioved himself worthy of their choice' 

Manfied, in the meanwhile, continued to traveise various legions 
with his little bo), who sometimes wall ed at Ins side, and sometimes 
was boine in his father's arms, encountering unnumbered perils and 
depnxations, and stung with leinoise at the recollection of his pist 
enoimities Diooping at length undei the weight of years and inlxr- 
nulies, he anived at biennx, wheie he applied for .idmission into the 
public hospital, and was charitably received Finding himself heie 
approaching the termination of his days, while his poor son, Vutio, 
stood weeping by his side, he entreated the governoi and some othci 
gentlemen of the city to visit him before he expued Several persons 
h*aMng Complied with this request, King Manfred, turning tovvaids the 
boy with teai s m his eyes, addressed him as follows — “ Behold, my 
child, the wglj. meiited punishment of cruelty and sin * Behold me, a 
lone and fiSiished man, perishJhg of want, as you have frequently 
witnessed during our long and painful pilgrimage It is my wish 
btfoie I leave you to reveal the history of our birth and name, foi 
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you are nobly born, and some time you may perhaps profit by a 
knowledge of the truth. My name is Manfred, the tyrant of Navarre, 
and you are the offspring of my queen, Altilia, daughter of King 
Severn s of Spain. I saved you, at imminent risk, from the flames 
kindled by an indignant people in order to envelope us in the ruins 
of our own palace. Believing us to have perished in the flames, my 
brother was elevated to the vacant throne, and I became a wretched 
exile, suffering under the incessant attacks of remorse, poverty, and 
despair. But 1 have to beseech you, my Son, that you will obey me 
in what t am about to request ; — that you will ever bear in mind those 
precepts of your ancestors which I myself so unhappily violated or 
neglected, and thus avoid the horror of being surrounded by the 
threatening arms of an injured and exasperated people. Imprint, then, 
the four following maxims upon your memory. In the first place, 
never abandon the old path for the new ; secondly, never attach your- 
self to a woman whom you may not lawfully call your own ; thirdly, 
marry no woman till you have first seen her, and found her nobility of 
birth to be worthy of sharing your high rank ; fourthly, never strike 
your enemy until you have first thrice drawn your sword and thrice 
sheathed it in the scabbard.” Then, having taken a tender leave of 
his son, and, fully sensible of his late crimes, received the sacrament 
and reconciled himself to our holy Church, he turned himself upon 
his side and expired. During this scene the surrounding spectators 
were bathed in tears, but their grief was lost in the deeper lamenta- 
tions of the unhappy youth, who wept over his father as the first 
and the last friend he ever had in the world. “Whither shall 1 
go? Wheie shall I seek a refuge now?” he cried. “ My dear, dear 
father, thou hast left me without hope or stay I ” But some gentle- 
men of Sienna, tearing him almost forcibly from the body, caused the 
deceased to be honourably interred at the public expense ; nor could 
his son have received more ample proofs of regard had he been the 
immediate successor to a throne. For the noblest Siennese families 
invued him to their houses, and in a short time they selected a depu- 
tation of gentlemen to accompany him into the kingdom of his grand- 
father, and to bear witness to the decease of Manfred and the manner 
in which he had eluded the vigilance of his people. He was welcomed 
by King Severus with the utmost kindness, the Siennese ambassadors 
receiving also public testimony of his approbation of their conduct in 
a variety of rich donations to grace their return. 

Pleased with the young prince’s conduct and disposition, the king 
brought him up at his own court, and when he had reached his six- 
teenth year, he bestowed upon him the hand of one of the most beau- 
tiful princesses of Portugal, celebrating his espousals with the briglu 
Cillenia in the most pompous and magnificent manner* Not very 
long after this Vitrio was seized with a violent fever, and in order to 
facilitate his recovery he made a pious vow tq visit as «a pilgrim the 
holy cities of Rome and Jerusalem. On his convalescence, therefore, 
he entreated the king to permit him to fulfil his vow, whi^ffTfe doubted 
not had restored him so far to health. This, with some difficulty, being 
at length granted by the king, who tenderly loved him, the invalid set 
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out, loaded with rich presents and attended by a noble train. Having 
visited Rome and made the due offerings at the holy shrine, he dc- 
parted for Ancona, where he hired a noble galley to convey him to the 
port of liaruti, situated not very far from Jerusalem. He was borne 
by prosperous breezes until he arrived near the isle of Cyprus, when a 
sudden tempest arising, the vessel was driven off the coast of Syria, 
and being dashed to pieces on the rocks^ about twenty of the passengers 
were saved and captured by the neighbouring inhabitants. But Vitno, 
with several of liis companions, had first escaped to shore, and con- 
tinued his flight during the whole of that day along the coast, without 
any nutriment, until they were overpowered by fatigue. The follow- 
ing morning, meeting wkh some wild berries, they recruited their ex- 
hausted strength, and were fortunate enough after long toil to reach a 
spring of water near the shore, but so dark and turbid as to be ex- 
tremely nauseous to the taste. Vitrio then threw himself, overwhelmed 
with soiTow and weariness, upon the sands, desirous of obtaining some 
repose. On seeing this, two of his attendants began to lament their un- 
happy fate, and, reproaching him with want of feeling in having paid no 
attention to them, they resolved to consult their own safety, and to 
abandon him as he lay. Awakening soon after, he arose and called 
them by their names, and, when those who remained faithful to him 
came forward, he besought them not to desert him ; for he had di earned 
that while he slept his companions had departed. Under the impres- 
sion that th^ had all conspired to betray him, he now besought them 
most tendeny as friends and brothers that they would neither be 
ungenerous enough to injure him nor to abandon him to his fate. 
Thus addressing them, with tears in his eyes, he resumed his way ; 
and about the middle of the day it so happened that he again fell m 
with the two cavaliers who had agreed to leave him. Weary with 
travelling along the shoie, where nothing was found to satisfy the crav- 
ings of luinger and thirst, Vilno detci mined to strike into the interior 
of the country. They soon aftcrwaids arrived at a spot where two 
pathways met; one of which appealed new and spacious, the other 
untravelled and overgrown wntli biiars and thorns. V'ltrio, here 
recollecting the advice given him by his father, never to abandon the 
old path to walk in the new, came to the resolution of persevering in 
the thorny way. Upon observing this, the two cavalicii* vho had 
before abandoned him began to reproach him with his folly in per- 
severing in a road which would certainly lead his companions into 
destruction. But Vitrio, deigning not to reply, pin sued the path 
which he had chosen, followed by Lambrone and Gclso only, two of 
his attendants who still remained faithful to him. The sun had 
scaicely gone dowm before the latter travellers reached a large town 
called Rama, at a short distance frotp Zaffo, a place to which a gical 
number of Christians used to rcsott. Gelso, who understood the 
language of the country, there procured provisions for their support, 
and the mg clay they arrived at Zaffo ; while the two cavaliers 
who had traversed the great jroad, attended by the rest of the crew, 
were all surprised and cut o^f by banditti, with the exception of a 
single man, who brought tidings of their fate to Zaffo, In a few days 
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they again resumed their journey, and had the good fortune to reach 
Jerusalem, where* after religiously observing their vows, they bent 
their way towards the sea-shore, and passing into Cyprus, the prince 
there fell sick, and was confined to his conch for the space of a year. 
When he recovered, his two faithful friends, Gelso and Lambrone, 
likewise fell sick, aud died soon after, Vi trio shed many tears over 
their graves, and it was lon^ before he again recovered siif^icienL 
fortitude to resume liis way whithersoever his destiny might lead. But 
tears availed him nothing, and, having exhausted his other resources, 
he betook himself to a few jewels, which he disposed of to the best 
advantage, and proceeded slowly towards Nicozia. He there remained 
some time in the court of King Troilus, who, pleased with his gentle 
manners, no less than with the story of his adventures, granted him a 
icfuge from the assaults of Fortune. But even here, alas ! she did not 
long cease to persecute him ; for a daughter of Theodore, lord of 
Arniffo, becoming deeply enamoured of him, soon gave him to under- 
stand by secret messages that she had bestowed upon him her whole 
heart, and loved him more than herself. Again recollecting his fathcr^s 
instructions, not to attach himself to any woman but his lawful wife, 
Vitrio received her overtuics with the utmost coldness, and at length 
began to avoid her presence in order to show his decided aversion 
to her suit. The consequences of this proceeding w'ere soon felt by 
Vitrio, for the lady, indignant at his rejection of her advances, changed 
her love into the fiercest anger and disdain. In order to ensure a safe 
revenge, she gave orders to her nurse to deposit a case of jewellery 
under the young prince’s couch ; and the wicked old w'oman having 
obeyed her, the prince was immediately accused by the offended lady 
of having committed the theft. After enduring solitary confinement 
for the space of two years, he was sentenced to terminate his days upon 
the gallows. Now, it was an ancient custom of the island that every 
criminal condemned to death had the power of ledccming himself by 
the payment of two thousand bezants. But this unhappy youth had 
already exjienJcd all his resources ifi feeing the judges, the advocates, 
and the courtiers, in order to obtain the exercise of their innuence m 
a final appeal to the monarch. In fact, lie was now completely desti- 
tute, and there was nothing left for him but to suininon fortitude 
to die. His eyes were already bound, and he was fast approaching 
the scene of execution, when a beautiful maiden who had lately suc- 
ceeded to a large inheritance observed him passing along, buiicd 
in the profoundcst affliction. Taking compassion on his fate, and 
impelled by a tenderer feeling, she instantly offeicd the amount of 
the fine, and claimed at the same time the young man’s tlchver- 
ance, if he would consent to accept her as his spouse. It is impos- 
sible now to describe the mental struggles of the unfortunate }C)uth, 
and We may justly estimate the magnanimity of his soul in hesitat- 
ing as to a proposal of marriage, although the preservation of his life 
depended upon his acceptance of it. Even now he dsii^lied within 
himself whether to perish or to vio^te tl^ commands of his holy 
religion by faking two wives. In this emergency he recollected the 
injunction of his father not to marry until he had seen the lady and 
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ascertained her nobility of birth ; and he therefore requested to see 
the maiden and to be infonned as to her extraction. The bandage 
was removed from his eyes, and the officer, pointing out the lady, 
observed, ‘‘ Behold the fair daughter of the merchant Palliodoro.” On 
hearing these woi-ds, Vitrio, turning to the officers of justice, bade them 
lead on, for that he was content to suffer. “The crown of Navarre,” 
he exclaimed, “must never sit upon the head of a merchant's daughter, 
however exalted a soul she may possess. Heaven, I trust, will gr^nt 
her a better husband than I shall eVet make her ; and as for me, it it 
be well that I should escape, God will yet provide the means.” Hear- 
ing tjiese expressions, and beholding the firffi and noble depot iment 
of the prisoner, the chief officer despatched a messenger to the king, 
saying that the youthful stranger had refused the price of his redemp- 
tion and the hand of the iich daughter of Palliodoro. The king then 
ordered Vitrio to be brought before him, and obtained from him a full 
confession of his previous history, of his long wanderings and suffer- 
ings after having fled >\ilh his father, and begged their bread in 
foreign lands. “ Compassionate, then,” continued Vitrio, “ moat noble 
prince, my strange and unhappy fortunes. Pei mil me not to suffer 
until my accusers have been again examined : you will find that I am 
innocent, and that I do not deserve to die. Your majesty will not, 
therefore, deny me that justice which I have not \ct received.” The 
two women being then brought into the presence of the king, and 
threatened withtortuic if they did not forthwith reveal the whole truth, 
immediately confessed the falsehood of the charge, and weie con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment. 

The monarch then commanded a noble vessel to be fitted out in 
order to convey the stranger to the shores of Spain. Returning his 
grateful thanks, Vitno departed, and soon after landed in the terri- 
tories of King Seveius, and proceeded towards his court, reflecting 
on the results of his obedience to his dear ffithor's precepts. It was 
just on the point of nightfall as he reached the outskiits of the royal 
palace, whei e, giving Ips name to-the astonished officers, who had long 
numbered him with the dead, he prox;eedcd up the staircase and along 
the spacious galleries alone. I'he first object which he beheld on 
approaching the scene of his former pleasures and power was a lady 
caressing an infant ,m hrer arms, the same lady whom he had left 
so young, his own cherished and honoured bride. Ills first impulse 
\Aas a feeling of jealousy, and, bclieVing that she was caressing an 
adulterous oifsprin^, he was on the point of uhsheathing his sword 
and sacrificing, Alto both to his revenge. But the memory of his 
father once mqtoyshed into his mind. “ Never,” Jie exclaimed with- 
in himself, “ str?K your foe until you have thrice drawn your sword 
from its scabbard ; ” and he stood and gazed fearfully some moments 
at the lady and the child. The latter, startled at the glittering blade, 
ran screaming towards its mother, who sat with her face turned partly 
aside fro m he r husband's view, crying out that a man was coming to 
kill him. sleep, little foolish one,” replied his mother: “no 
man since my dear husband left me has ever passed this sad chamber- 
door,” Catching the sound of these words, Vitrio, breathing a prayer 
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of gratitude to his father’s spirit, quickly sheathed his sword, and 
hearing his child repeating the name of mother, he rushed forward, 
and the next moment found them both clasped within his arms. His 
voice and features were still so familiar to the fancy of the princess 
that she knew him in a moment, and a sudden flood of joyous tears 
at once expressed and relieved the deep emotions of her breast. The 
tidings quickly spreading abroad, the prince was immediately intro- 
duced into the presence of tho king, who received him as if he had 
recovered his own son. A general festival, was in consequence pro- 
claimed throughout the kingdom, and jousts and tournaments were 
cclcbiated. The King of JPortugal, his father-in-law, demonstrated 
no less satisfaction at his return, which he evinced by the pomp and 
magnificence of his entertainments. In after years, Prince Vitrio suc- 
ceeded to the throne of his grandfather, to which, before his decease, 
he added the sceptre of his uncle and of his wife’s father, thus reign- 
ing over three several countries. He was blessed with a numerous 
progeny, and as he had always approved himself a fond and obed- 
ient son, he had the delight of embracing only wise and affectionate 
children. 


NOVELLA V. 

Thfre was once a gentleman of Verona, named Messer Ugo da Santa 
bofia, who devoted himself with such assiduity to the study of the aits 
and sciences, and* especially to the contemplation of the heavenly 
bodies, that he had become famous throughout the whole country. 
Whether planets, or fixed or wandering stars, fiery comets, satellites, 
or lunar orbs, he boasted the most intimate acquaintance with all 
their motions, and foretold their revolutions in heaven without the 
risk which he incuired when he ventured to prophecy lespecfmg 
those which should happen on earth. He foretold the death of King 
Kobert and the succession of a female to the throne. The confines 
of Hungary, he predicted, were to extend even as far as Greece, and 
would afterwards reach the plain of Troy ; and he smelt the approach 
of that horrid pestilence which committed such dreadful devastations 
in the memorable ^eav 134.8. But suffice it to observe that llic accu- 
lacy of his predictions was ^uch, that his reputation spread through 
Europe, and none of its princes ever found themselves in difficulty 
without sending for Messer Ugo to enjoy the advantage of his sage 
admonitions. We must not be surprise^ therefore, to hear that he 
became a little vain of these his unearthly powers, which, in his own 
opinion, were altogether infallible. Now it so fell out that one day 
during harvest-time he weht to his country-house, for he took great 
pleasure in seeing the corn threshed in the barn, when one of his 
neighbours, an ancient villager, very well off in the world, *QTjled upon 
him to communicate what he considered to rather important infor- 
mation at that season of the year. Being somewhat lame in one of 
lus legs, he was in the habit of riding a beautiful ass, from which he 

V 
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now alighted at the door of Messer Ugo, 1 have called upon you. 
as I was riding by, just to tell you, Messer Ugo, that I think it would 
be prudent in you to tako care of your corn, which has been cut so 
long, during this threatening weather ; for within an hour hence we 
shall have such a tremendous storm, that you will imngine the very 
heavens arc about to tumble upon our heads.” Our philosopher, with 
great coolness, inquired how his neighbour alone came to be in pos- 
session of this secret, and after gazing round the horizon on all sides, 
unable to detect the least black spot, which frequently portends the 
distant storm, he turned a look of quiet contempt upon the good coun- 
tryman, observing, “The sky is quite clear, the sun mild, and not 
even a cloud upon the mountains, and yet yoii are bold enough to 
piognosticate a storm. Why, there is a soft south wind blowing, and 
the sun is in the right sign and the right degree ; nothing less than 
a mii\ible can make it rain. Nature herself could not make it ram 
now. With the help of Providence, to be sure, she might ; but, as she 
stands disposed i£t present, it is impossible we can have any ram.” 
He continued to debate the point with the countryman for a long 
while without making tlic least impression upon him ; the only answer 
he received was, that Messer Ugo would be much belter emplo>cd 
111 giving orders to have his gram quickly housed than m wasting 
aigiimcnts upon him, as the approaching lempe&l tvould not meielv 
destroy the com, but beat down trees, scatter herd^ and flocks, and 
shake the houses to their foundations. Messer Ugo^s choler now rose 
to such a height at the countrynian^s strange pertinacity, that he was 
much inclined to bestow upon him a box on the car ; but instead 
of this, he so far controlled Ins indignation as fiist to consult his tele- 
scope and compasses, with which he once more examined the heavens 
more narrowly than before, yet still drawing the same conclusion, that 
rain for that day, at least, was quite out ot the question, expecting as 
soon to see the mountains levelled with the plam^j or the rivers flowing 
over the hills. Finding that he could be of no use, the villager at 
length took his leave, and he had scaicely dismounted at home before 
a daik speck became visible in the horizon, and swelling with the 
rising wind, in a short time obscureefthe face of the sun itself.- Strong 
lightnings soon afterwaids began to play towards the north, while 
the wind changing gradually into the cast, floods of rain, lesembhng 
water-spouts rather than a common shower, emptied themselves into 
the bosom of the west, already torn by the rising conflict of the ele- 
ments. As the torrents of rain increased, the reverberating ihundeis 
and the livid lights, instead of dying away, seemed to gather double 
strength in an almost unheard-of manner, such as we may suppose 
pealeS over the heads of the fieice Titans when, rising in rash revolt, 
they experienced the indignation of their father ]ove* Towers and 
steeples tottered to their base, the loftiest oaks lay prostrate, the 
river Adige rose apd hurst its old embankments, while the proudest 
palaces with their royal inmates trembled, as if anticipating the dis- 
solution l^Ptae groaning fabric of the world. But w^here was poor 
Messer Ugo with his famous astrological observations during this time, 
and where was all his unhoarded grain ? U was an equally severe 
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blow upon his property and his pride ; he almost wished he had never 
become versed in a knowledge of the stars, since he found himselC 
thus shamefully imposed upon by the weather. HU fine corn was 
flying all abroad, a prey to the fierce elements, and he sorely repented 
him of having turned a deaf ear to his neighbour, whose precaution 
would have so well availed him/ Away he flung his square and com- 
passes, his astrolabe, and his whole apparatus, in the rage of the 
moment, while he watched the wild progress of the storm, every 
moment appearing an age until it should have so far subsided as to 
permit him to creep with safety to his honest neighbour, to entreat his 
paulon and to inquire by what art he had foretold this dreadful 
tempest in the midst of a perfect calm. At length, with some diffi- 
culty, during a pause of the awful blast, he contrived to reach his 
door ; and after apologising to him in a meek and faltering tone, he 
besought him to explain in what way he could possibly have foreseen 
such a calamity. There is certainly,” he continued, ‘*somc superior 
master in the same art as my own, whom you must have applied 
loon this occasion,” ‘‘That is very tiue, Messer Ugo,” replied the 
villager ; “ I have consulted him, and he is no other than the pretty 
animal upon which you saw me mounted. My own ass unfolded the 
secret to me, as he has done many others of the same nature before, 
lie can tell fair weather, too, as well as foul ; and I never in my life 
was in need of any other weather-glass : he takes a more exact survey 
of the heavens than the best glass or compass could possibly do. 1 
always remark that when the weather is going to be extremely rough, 
he sets up his back, his hairs stand ou end, and he hides his tail 
between his legs, shaking as if he were in an ague. But if we are 
merely going to have a moderate breeze, it is quite another thing, for 
then he only holds his tail between his legs for a few moments, lashing 
his sides \ and if no thunder and lightning follow, he will scarcely 
do so much. But when we arc to be visited wdth such a fierce tem- 
pest as wc have had to-day, then you should mind what he says ; he 
never in all his life gave me such an awful warning before. For he 
first directed all his eai:> and eyes as it were up into the sky ; he 
stopped and listened ; and then he leaped up, and beat the caith with 
his four feet as if all the horse-flies in the w’orld had been devouring 
him. So 1 thought 1 would just step and tell you our opinion upon 
the subject, for my noble beast and 1 are always perfectly of one accord 
on this point, Nor should you, with all your vast stores of learning, 
Messer Ugo, be surprised at this ; for how is it that the cock informs 
us so exactly of the hour, as if he had got a little piece of watch-work 
in his head ? How is it in the least more strange than what wc hear 
of the dolphins gambolling before the luckless vessels, with their curved 
backs upon the surface, warning the poor sailors of the tempest at 
hand ? Why should not my ass be supposed, to know something like- 
wise upon the Subject ? 

Messer Ugo da Santa Sofia had not a word to utter in reply ; he 
had now fairly the worst of the argument, and at candidly 

confessed bis svdmiration of the superior tact and foresight of the ass, 
grieving, however, at the same time, that th^ loug-eared steed of Cara* 
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boUo (the name of the good villagei) should be, after all, a greater 
astrologer than himself, who had actually grown grey in the service of 
the stars, the tides, and the causes of everything which happens here 
below* He entreated his good neighbour to keep the matter secret, 
at least for a while, lest his reputation should suffer in the opinion of 
the world. The countryman very kindly promised that he would do 
so, but whether he really did or not is uncertain, as the affair quickly 
took wind, though most probably from some witnesses who must have 
been present at the controversy previous to the storm. Ceitain it is 
that the whole country was speedily in possession of the .secret, and 
of much amusement in consequence, it being everywhere said that 
the ass of Carabotto had turned out at last a greater astrologer than 
the great Messer Ugo da Santa Sofia di Verona himself. The saying 
became at length quite proverbial, and nothing was more common 
than to*hear a man answer a very pertinacious enemy by observing, 

Yes, I daresay you think you know more astrology than Carabotto’s 
ass ; ” which generally brought another reply much as follows : (io, 
go ! for you know less than poor Messer llgo da Santa Sofia him- 
self.” 

When our unhappy astronomer learned ihnt the matter was publicly 
divulged throughout all Lombardy, he went into such a violent fit of 
passion, that he actually seized and committed to the fhmes more than 
two thousand crowns’ worth of astrological books and instiuments ; 
quadrants, spheres, and nativities all fell a prey to the fiery clement ; 
and he used even to walk with his eyes fixed upon the giound to 
avoid contemplating the heavens, which, after all Ins long labours, 
had so egregiously deceived him. 


NOVEi.LA VI. 

It was said of Messer Leandro de’ Traversal!, canon of Ravenna, that 
from the opening to the close of hn mortal caieer, he invariably 
evinced the most decided enmity to tiuth. He had such a total dis- 
legard for this invaluable quality, that if he ever happened to stumble 
upon the truth, he betrayed as much melancholy and regiet as if he 
had actually sinned against the Holy Ghost. IJesides, he was not 
merely the most notorious assertor of ‘‘ the thing which is not ” himself, 
but the cause of falsehood in otheis, compelling his very friends and 
dependants to Confirm his wicked statements, under penalty of incur- 
ring his most severe spiritual displeasure. 

There was a certain FJoientine who had lately entered imo his 
service, and who, perceiving his master’s peculiarity in this respect, 
resolved not merely to humour him in it, but to add something further 
on his own part, in order the better to recommend himself to his notice. 
He one d^^J^availed himself of an opportunity, when walking with the 
good the gardens of the archbishop, near the city, to give 

his specimen of his inventive powers. Observing the gardener 

in planting cauliflowers;, the prelate happened to remark^ 
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These cauliflowers grow to a surprising size ; their bulk is quite pro- 
digious. I believe no one can bring them to such rare perfection as iny 
gardener.” As the latter did not care to contradict this testimony so 
favourable to his character, Messer Leandro subjoined to the observa- 
tion of his superior, “Yes, my lord; but if you had ever seen those 
that grow in Cucagna, you would not think these sO’ very extraordi- 
nary in point of size.” “ Why, how large may they grow ? ” inquired 
the archbishop. ** How large ? ” returned Messer Leandro, I can 
scarcely give your lordship an idea of it. In those parts I hear it is 
no uncommon thing for twenty knights on horseback to take shelter 
together under their huge cabbage leaves.” The archbishop expressing 
no slight astonishment at these words, the wily Florentine stepped 
forward to his master’s relief, saying, '*Yonr Excellency will not 
be so much surprised when I inform your Excellency that I have 
myself seen these magnificent cabbages growing in that strange 
country; and I have seen the immense cauldrons in which they aic 
boiled, of such a vast construction, that twenty workmen are engaged 
in framing them at once; and it is said that the sound of tluir 
hammers cannot be hcaid from opposite sides, as they sit in the huge 
vessel to complete their work.” The noble prelate, whose intellect 
was not oi the highest order, opened his eyes still wider upon the 
Florenuiu*, exclaiming that he fancied such a capacious saucepan 
would contain sufficient food, were it rightly calculated, for the whole 
people of Caiio at one meal. 

While they were thus engaged, a person made lus approach with 
an ape upon his shouldeis, intended as a present for the venerable 
archbishop, who, turning towards the canon, wuth a smiling counten- 
ance, noticed the veiy singular resemblance between the human figure 
and that of the sagacious animal before them. “ It is my serious 
opinion,” continued he, ^^that if the beast had only a little moie intel- 
lect there would not be so much difference between him and ourselves 
as some people imagine.” T trust,” replied the worthy canon, “your 
lordship would not mean to insinuate that monkeys really want sense ; 
for if so, I can soon, I think, convince youi lordship of the contrary 
by a story pretty apposite to the purpose. 

“ The noble lord Almerico was one day feasting the good bishop of 
Vicenza, having given orders to his cook to prepare all the varieties 
and delicacies of the season. Now the cook was in possession of an 
excellent method of guarding the treasures of his kitchen, for w'hich 
purpose he kept an invaluable ape, excellently tutored to the business. 
No man, not even the boldest, ventured to steal the least thing in his 
presence, until a certain footman from Savignano, more greedy than a 
hoisedeech, and unable to check his thieving propensities, hit upon what 
he considered a safe means of eluding the monkey’s observation. He 
began to cultivate his acquaintance by performing all kinds of amus- 
ing tricks and bribing him to be in good-humour. The moment he 
Deceived the ape busily engaged in imitating what he s^c‘i^,*the rogue, 
binding a handkerchief over his own eyes, in a short time handed it 
likewise to the mimic, and with secret pleasure beheld him fastening 
it over his face ; during which time he contrived to lay his hands upon 
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a fat capon, which the ape, though too late, soon afterwards perceived. 
The head cook upon this occasion gave his tnonkeyship so severe a 
flogging that, being doubly cautions, the next time the thievish foot- 
man repeated the same tricks, and proceeded to bandage his eyes, the 
wily animal, instead of imitating him, stared aiound him vuh all his 
eyes, pointing at the same time to his paws, as if advising him to keep 
his hands from picking and stealing ; so that the rogue was this 
time compelled to depart with his hands as empty as they came. 
Finding that all his aits were of no avail ^The archbishop here, 
overpowered with wonder and delight, exclaimed, If this be only true, 
it is one of the most astonishing things I ever heard. The assiduous 
Florentine upon this again interposed in his master^s behalf, ciying 
out with singular force of gesticulation, “As I hope to be saved at 
the last day, please your grace, what my honoured patron has just 
advanced is every particle of it true ; and as your grace appears to 
take a particular pleasure in listening to strange and almost unaccount- 
able events, I will now beg leave to add a single story in addition to 
those of my noble patron, however inferior m point of excellence. 

“ During the last vintage, I was in the service of a gentlemen at 
Ferrara of the name of Libanoio, who look singfilar pleasure in fish- 
ing, and used frequently to exploie the recesses ot the vale of Santo 
Appollinare, This master of mine had also an ape in hiS possession, 
considerably larger than yonr Excellency’s, and, while he was m the 
countiy, he commissioned me to lake along with me to Fen ua this 
said ape, a barrel of white wine, and a fat pig, in order to present 
them to a certain convenient ruffian whom he kept in his service So 
1 took a boat, and plying oars and sail, while wc were bounding along 
the waters, I gave the skiff a sudden jeik, which made the pig’s f it 
sides shake, and he went round like a turmpit, perfrnming the stiangest 
antics. So loud and vehement \^C 1 C Ins lamentalions that they seemed 
to annoy his apeship excessively, who, after in \aiii tiying to* stop his 
ears and nose, at length seired the plug out of the barrel that stood 
near him, and faiily thrust it dowji the pig’s throat, just as he was 
opening It to give another horiiblc cry. Both the wmc and the pig 
weic in extreme jeopardy, the one actually choking, and the other 
running all auay. I tried to save as much of it as I could ; but my 
immodciate laughter almost prevented mej so much was I amused at 
his ingenious contrivance. So that your grace may perceive,” con- 
tinued the mendacious Florentine, “that my master speaks the simple 
truth in asserting that these animals arc possessed of great acuteness 
of intellect” Now, on ictuining home, the good canon thus addressed 
his servant : “ I thought, sirrah, there was no man living who could 
tell a lie with a bolder and better face than myself ; but you have 
undeceived me ; you are the very prince of liars and impostors ; the 
father of lies himself could not surpass you ! ” “ Vour reverence,” 
ppUed thf^loientine, “need not be smprised at that, when I in- 
fontt fbix of the advantages I have enjoyed in the society of tailors, 
iniBj?^j('$, and bargemen, who live upon the profit they bring. But if 
from this time foith you insist upon my persevering in confirming 
so many monstrous untruths as you utter, I trust that you will consent 
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to increase my wages, in consideration of so abominable a business,” 
“Well, then, listen to me,” replied his master ; “when it is my inten- 
tion to come out with some grand and extraordinary falsehood, I will 
take care to tell you the evening before, and at the same time I will 
always give you such a gratuity as shall make it worth your while. 
And if I should happen to tell a good story hfter dinner, as you stand 
behind my chair, and you swear to having seen it, very innocently, 
you may depend ,upon it you shall be no loser.” This his servant 
agreed to do upon condition that he would observe some bounds, and 
keep up .some show, at least, of reason and probability ; which the 
honest canon said so far as he was able be would try to do ; adding 
that if they were not reasonable lies the servant should not be bound 
by the contract, and .might return the gift. 

Thus the most wonderful adventures continued to be related at the 
good canon’s table, and what is more extraordinary, they were all 
very dexterously confirmed. So going on very amicably together, the 
canon one evening intending to impose a monstrous lie upon one of 
his friends, took down a pair of old breeches, and presented them to 
liH servant as the requisite gift. In the morning, attending his master 
to chuich as usual, he heard liiin after serviccu'elating a .story to one 
of the holy brotherhood, who sti^od swallowing it all with a very 
serious face, how in the island of Pastmaca the magpies arc accus- 
tomed to get married in proper form and ceremony, and how, after 
laying, and sitting upon their eggs for the space of a month, they bring 
forth little men, not larger than ants, but astonishingly bold and clever. 
The Florentine upon this could no longer restrain his feelings, crying out 
before the whole comptiny, “No, no, I cannot swear to this neither ; 
so you may take back your breeches, master, and get somebody else 
in my place.” 


NOYTCLLA XTII. 

Riccardo Capponi, a noble Florentine, having devoted himself in 
eaily life to trade, in the course of time realised a very handsome pro- 
perty. When aclvanv.ed in years, he look his son, Viucenti, into patt- 
nerbhip, and not long after gave up his whole mercantile concern into 
his hands ; and falling into a bad state of healthy owing either to Ids 
great exertions or to his subsequent liigh living, he became unable to 
leave the house. 

His son, Vincciiti, who was of an extremely avaiicious disposition, 
finding his father continued to linger much beyond tlio period Ins 
covetous and ungrateful heart would have assigncd.him, and unwilling 
longer to support him, took measures, under pretence of obtaining for 
him better medical advice than he could at home provide, to have him 
conveyed to the city hospital. Yet h.is affairs were thci^ in a flourish- 
ing state, and everything that he possessed he owed to his unhappy 
parent, whose age and infirmities, whose tears and entreaties, he alike 
disregarded. This unnatural son could not, however, contrive to 
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conduct the matter so secretly as to elude the observation and the 
reproaches of all classes of people in the city. He at first tried to 
impose, both upon his friends and the public, by the false representa- 
tions which he set on foot ; but finding these could not avail him, he 
resolved, in order the better to disarm the popular voice against him, 
to send his own children with little presents to their grandfather, 

On one occasion he gave to his eldest boy, about six years of age, 
two fine cambric shirts, desiring him, e^ly the next morning, to take 
them carefully to his poor grandfather in the hospital. The little boy, 
with an expression of great respect and tenderness in his countenance, 
promised that he would do so ; and on his return the next day, his 
father, calling him into his presence, inquired whether he had delivered 
them safe into the hands of his grandfather. “ 1 only gave him one, 
father, replied the little boy. What ! ” exclaimed Vincent* with an 
angry voice; “did I not tell you both were for your grandfatlicr?” 
“Yes,” returned the little fellow with a steady and undaunted look, 
“but I thought that I would keep one of them for you, father, against 
the time when I shall have to send you, I hojie, to the hospital.” 
“How!” exclaimed Vincenti, “would you ever have the cruelty to 
send me there, my boy ? ” “ Why not ? ” retorted the lad ; “ let him 
that docs evil expect evil in return. For you know you made your 
own father go there, old and ailing as he is, and he never did >oii 
any harm in his life, and do you think I shall not send you when I 
am able ? Indeed, father, I am resolved that I will ; for, as I have 
said before, let him that does evil expect evil in return.” 

On hearing these words, Vincenti, giving signs of the utmost emotion, 
as if suddenly smitten by the hand of Heaven, sorely repented of the 
heinous offence against humanity and justice which he had committed. 
He hastened himself to the hospital ; he entreated his fathers pardon 
on his knees, and had him conveyed instantly home ; ever afterwards 
showing himself a gentle and obedient son, and frequently administer- 
ing to his aged parentis wants with his own hands. 

This incident gave rise throughout all Tuscany to the well-known 
proverb above mentioned, “ Let him that docs evil expect evil in 
return ^ and from Tuscany it passed into many other parts of Italy, 


1 “ Chi la fa, I’aspetta." 
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This author was bom at Caravaggio, and is ranked among the Vene- 
tian writers, having chiefly resided and composed his works at Venice. 
He is to be esteemed rather a useful than a very happy and amusing 
novelist, inasmuch as he furnished a large collection of stories for the 
benefit of his successors, many of which are considered curious in 
illustrating the progress of Action ; ‘‘chiefly,” says Mr. Punlop, “as 
being the source of those fairy talcs which were so prevalent in France 
in the commencement of the eighteenth century.” 

The first portion of his “PiacqvoJi^ NoUi”^ was published in the 
year 1550 at Venice, and the .second part at the same place in 1554. 
Four more editions afterwards appeared, comprehending the entne 
woik, amounting in the whole to seventy-four talcs. In the intro- 
duction we are told that a princess and her father, having fallen 
from their high estate, became attached to a parly ot private persons, 
who for their amusement during the summer evenings relate stones 
which are continued through the cool and pleasant hours of an Italian 
night. In a letter addressed “Alle Piacevoli Donn^,” dated the nth 
of January 1554, and prefixed to his novels, he informs them that he 
presents the stories just as he heard them repeated from the lips of 
some fair friends. He trusts, therefore, that they will not find fault 
with the simple and familiar style in which they are wTitten, being 
copied by him just as he found them, and not being of his own com- 
position. He is certainly correct in disclaiming the merit of origin- 
ality, since many of his talcs are borrowed from Apuleius, some from 
the “Novclle Antiche,” and others from Giovanni Brevio ; such as the 
story of the nuptials of Belphagor, which forms the foiiith talc of the 
second night. Straparola was indisputably a better collector than an 
author. He has, however, the merit of having supplied Moll^re with 
his “ Ecole des Femmes ; ” and, indeed, with several other plots for 
his inimitable comedies. Together with Boccaccio, he may be con- 
sidered the great storehouse from which the French dramatists have 
drawn their subjects, while they affected to despise the authors of 
them. 

Besides this novel, Straparola produced a work entitled “Opera 
Nuova,” consisting of sonnets and other poems, published at Venice in 
1515, though he is not ranked among the Italian poets of Crescitnbeni. 
It is observed by Mr. Dunlop,*^ that he levied his heaviest contribu- 
tions upon the eighty novels of Jerome Morlini, a work written in Latin 

1 'Fredici Piacevoli Ngtti. Venice, 1554. ^ History of vol. ii. p. 446. 
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and printed at Naples in 1520, 4to, but now almost utterly unknown, 
from which thirteen are literally translated into the Italian, and many 
of the rest closely imitated. 


TENTH NIGHT, NOVELLA IV. 

In Como, a little city of Lombardy not very far from Milan, there 
once dwelt a citizen of the name of Andrigetto da Sabbia, whose 
immense possessions, surpassing those of any other individual, did 
not, however, prevent him from adding to them by every means in his 
power. Being perfectly secure against the attacks of conscience in 
all his dealings, he was never known to suffer remorse for the most 
unjustifiable actions. He was in the habit of disposing of the produce 
oLhis large estates to the poorer citizens and peasantry, instead of 
selling it to merchants and others who could command ready money ; 
not from any charitable motives, but in order to ol)tain possession of 
their litde remaining property, still uniting field after field to the great 
possessions he had already acquired. It happened that so great a 
scarcity began to prevail in the city and its vicinity, that many per- 
sons actually perished of want, while numbers bad recourse to our 
old usurer for assistance, to whom, from the urgent pressure of cn 
cumstances, they were compelled to make over, in return for the neces- 
saries of life, such interest as they might possess cither in houses or 
lands. The concourse of people m his neighbourhood was so great 
as, almost to resemble a jubilee or a public fair. Now there was a 
certain notary, Tonisto Raspantc by name, a most notorious and wily 
practitioner of his art, and moic successful than any other of his 
brethren in emptying the pockets of the poor villagers. He had still, 
however, so much regard for an ancient law in Como relating to 
usurious contracts, which required the money lent to be counted in 
the presence of proper witnesses, as to refuse to draw up such instru- 
ments as Andrigetto often directcd^liim to prepare, observing that 
they were altogether against the form of the statute, and he would not 
venture to risk the penalty. But such were the overbearing mariners 
of the old miser, and so gicat was his authority in the city, that some- 
times threatening him with ruin, and at other times bribing him to 
his purpose, he compelled the attorney to obey his commands. The 
time for confessing himself being at hand, before presenting himself 
at the confessional, Andrigetto look care to send to the priest an 
excellent dinner, with as much of the finest cloth as would make a 
pair of hose for himself and his servant, announcing at the same time 
his intention to confess on the ensuing day, when he thought that he 
was sure of meeting with a favourable hearing. The priest undertook 
with pleasure the task of absolving from his sins so eminent and 
rich a citi»sm and received his penitent with the utmost cordiality. 
Andrigetto on his knees before his spiritual father, accusing him- 
self with very little ceremony of various sins and errors, not forgetting 
his usurious and illegal contracts, all which he recounted in the most 
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minute manner. The priest, who had sense enough to perceive the 
enormous nature of his offences, conceiving himself bound to make 
some representations on the subject, ventured certain gentle hints on 
the impropriety of their repetition, and in the meanwhile strongly 
recommending restitution to the injured parties. Instead of taking 
this in good part, Andrigetto turne^d very sharply round upon his con- 
fessor, observing that he was at a loss to understand what he meant, 
and that he had better go, and return no more until he had learned 
how to confess persons in a more rational manner. The priest owing 
his preferment in a great measure to Andrigetto, and fearful lest he 
might lose his favour altogether, began to retoct as well as he could, 
gave him absolution, and then imposing as slight a penance as pos- 
sible, received a florin for his reward, after which Andrigetto took his 
leave in very excellent spirits. 

Not long after this interview, our old usurer, while rejoicing in this 
absolution from all his sins, fell ill of a mortal distemper, and the 
physicians shortly despaired of his life. His friends and relatives 
having gathered round his bed, took the liberty of suggesting that it 
was now time to think of a sincere confession, to receive his last 
spiritual Consolation, and make a hnal arrangement of his affairs, like 
a good Catholic and a Christian. But the old gentleman, who had 
liitherto devoted all his thoughts and exertions, both day and night, 
to the hoarding of his wealth, instead of being at all impressed by the 
awfulness of his situation, only replied with great levity to their argu- 
ments, still amusing himself with arranging the most trifling con- 
cerns, and evincing not the least uneasiness at his approaching end. 
After long entreaties and persuasions, he was at last prevailed upon 
to comply with their request, and Jigrecd to summon to his assistance 
his old agent, Tonislo Raspante the notary, and Father Neofito, his 
confessor. 

On the arrival of these personages, they addressed the patient wn'th 
a cheerful countenance, tellifig him to keep up his spirits, for that 
with God’s help he would soon be a sound man again. Andrigetto 
only replied that he feared he was too far gone for that, and that he 
had perhaps better lose no time in first settling his worldly affairs 
and then airanging his ghostly concerns with his confessor. But the 
good priest, exhorting and comforting him to the best of his ability, 
advised him first of all to'placs? his sole trust in the Lord, humbly 
submitting himself to His will, as the safest means of obtaining a 
restoration to health. To this, however, Andrigetto replied only by 
ordering seven respectable men to be called in as witnesses of his 
nuncupative last wn'll and testament. These individuals having been 
successively presented to the patient, and taken their seats, he pro- 
ceeded to inquire from his friend Tonisto the very lowest charge 
which he was in the habit of making for penning a will. “ According 
to the strict rules of the profession,” replied Tonisto, ^Mt is only a 
florin ; but in general the amount is decided by the feelings of the 
testator.” “Well, well, ihen,”^cried the patient, “take two florins, 
and set down what I tell you.” The notary havipg invoked the divine 
drew out the preliminaries in the usual manner, bequeathing 
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the body of the testator to the earth and his soul to the hands of God 
who gave it, with humble thanks for the many favours vouchsafed by 
Him to His unworthy creature. This exordium being read to Andri- 
getto, he flew into a violent rage, and commanded the notary to wTite 
down nothing but his own words, which he dictated as follows : “I, 
Andrigetto di Valsabbia, being of sound mind, though infirm of body, 
do hereby declare this to be my last 'will and testament : I give and 
betjueaih my soul into the hands of the great Satan, the prince of 
clc\ ils.’^ Hearing these w^ords, the witnesses stood aghast ; Raspante^s 
quill started from the paper, and, in evident horror and perturbation, 
he stopped. Looking the testator very earnestly in the face, he inter- 
posed ; “Ah ! Messer Andrigetto these are the words of a madman I 
“How!*' exclaimed Andrigetto, in a violent passion, “wdiat do you 
mean ? How dare you stop ? Write word for word as I direct you, 
and nothing more, or you shall never be paid for a w-ill of mine ; pro- 
ceed, I tell you !” Struck with the greatest horror and sui prise, his 
friends attempted to remonstrate with him, lamenting that he should 
make use of language so opposite to his usual good sense, language 
which only madmen 01 blasphemers could be capable of using on such 
n subject and in so awful a situation as his. “ Desist, then,*’ they con- 
tinued, “for Heaven’s sake, and consult your honour and the saiety of 
your poor soul. I'hink of the scandal such a pioceeding would bring 
upon your family, if you, who were esteemed so prudent and so wise, 
were to make yourself an example of all that is perfidious, ungratelul, 
and impious towards Heaven.” 

But Andrigetto paid no further attention to their reproaches than 
by observing that his business was with his attorney, and that as he 
had not yet finished his they had better taloe care what they were 
about ; on which there was soon a respectful silence throughout the 
room, lie then turned towards his attorney, requesting to know, in a 
voice of suppressed passion, w^hether he was prepared to go on, as he 
had already offered to pay double the Hsual charge for liis labours. 
Apprehensive that Andrigetto might expire before he had made a dis- 
position of Ins property, the notary promised to do as he was required, 
more especially when he heard the patient beginning to hiccup with 
the violence of his emotions ; so that“ he was compelled to make a 
solemn vow to fulfil his client’s instructions. 

Item,” continued Andrigetto, “ I liereby bequeath the wretched 
soul of my wicked agent, Tonisto Raspante, to the great Satan, in 
Older that it may keep company with mine when it leaves this world, 
as it shoitly must.” “The Lord have mercy on me I” cried the poor 
attorney, shocked at the deep solemnity with which these last words 
were uttered; “the Lord have mercy on my soull” and the pert 
dropped from his hand. “Recall,” he continued, “my honoured 
patron, recall those wicked words; do anything but destroy my 
eternal interests, my last, my dearest hopes,” . “ Go on, you rogue 1 ” 
cried the testator, “ and do not venture to interrupt me again ; do not 
tell me about your soul. You have your pay, and that is enough ; so 
proceed quickly as I shall direct you. 'I leave my said attorney’s soul 
to the devil, for this reason, that if he had not consented to draw up 
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so many false and usurious contracts, but had driven me from his 
presence as soon as 1 proposed them, 1 should not now find myself 
reduced to the sad extremity of leaving both our souls to the king of 
hell, owing entirely to his slxameful cupidity and want of common 
honesty.” The attorney, though trembling at the name of the king of 
hell, yet fearful lest his patron might enter into further particulars far 
from creditable to him, wrote as he was commanded. 

“ Item,” continued the patient, “I bequeath the soul of Father Neo- 
fito, my confessor, into the daw^s of Lucifer ; aye, to, thirty thousand 
pair of devils.” Stop, Messer Andrigclto, pray stop,” cried the priest ; 

and do not think of applying those dreadful words to me. You ought 
to put your trust in the Lord, in the Lord Jesus, whose mercies always 
abound, who came to save sinners, and is still inviting them, night 
and day, to repentance. He died for our sins, and for your sins, 
Messer AndrigLtlo j you have only to beseech pardon, and all will yet 
be well. The road is still open to restitution ; hasten to make restitu- 
tion, then \ for the 1-ord docs not wish the death of a sinner. You have 
great wealth ; remember the Church ; you will have masses said for 
>our soul, and may yet sit in the seats of paradise.” Oh, thou 
wicked and most wretched priest !” retorted the patient, ‘^by thy vile 
avarice and simony thou hast helped tlune own soul, ns well as mine, 
into the pit of perdition. And dost thou now think of advising me to 
repent ? Confusion on thy villainy ! \Vrite, notary, that I bequeath 
his soul to the very centre of the place of torments ; for had it not 
been for his bold and shameless conduct in absolving me from my 
numerous and repeated offences, 1 should not now find myself m*the 
strange iwedicamcnt in which 1 am placed. What ! does the rogue 
think it would be now just to restore my evil-gotten gains, and thus 
leave my poor family destitute? No, no ; I am not quite such a fool 
as to do that; so please to go on. Item, To ^ my dear lady Felicia 
I leave my pretty farm, situated in the district of Comacchio, in order 
to supply herself 'with the elegancies of life, and occasionally treat her 
lovers as she has been hitherto in the habit of doing, thus preparing 
the way further to oblige me with her company in the other world, 
sharing with us the torments of eternity. The remainder of my pio- 
perty, as well personal as real, with all future interest and proceeds 
accruing thereon, 1 leave to my two legitimate and beloved sons, 
Commodo and Torquato, ^on condition that they give nothing for a 
single mass to bQ said for the soul of the deceased, but that they feast, 
swear, game, and fight, to the best of their ability, in order that they 
may the sooner waste their substance so wickedly acquired, iinlil, 
driven to despair, they may as speedily as possible hang themselves. 
And this I declare to be my last will and testament, as witness all 
present, not forgetting my attorney.” Having signed this instrument 
and put his seal to it, Audrigetto turned away his face, and uttering a 
terrific howl, finally Surrendered his impenitent soul to Pluto. 
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One of the most fixotmte novelist*? of Itih belonging to the sixteenth 
centun, and the most esteemed, with the single exception of l^occa 
ccio, in other countues, next claims our att ntion Matteo Cmdelb 
w IS b rn at C isttlnuovo, in the di-^tiict of loitona, though his chiel 
lesidcncc w at Milm He thtie supposed to ha\c pi Hiiiced tliL 
grciiest pan of his novels, until, -iHimed nt the fiequent revclutiom-i v 
X ommolions whi( h ij^itited tint ntv then i piev to intein il discoid 
ind foitign violence, he sou h itfu^c in the Ftcnch tciiitoiK s, not f ir 
fiom A-,en, in c)mpin> with his fiicnd Qsiie Fitgoso Hfit, m the 
cattle of 11 issen, he d \oted himscU with \idoui t j the lestoiamn and 
I'^MSion of \ inous podurtions which hid b cn cith^'r mutil Ued oi 
destroyed by the incendiaiies who hid set hie to his hous« in Rlilin 
It w IS with difficult! til It through the incamm of some of Ids fuends, 
1 e r< scued i poition ol hi** no\ Is fiom the hands of the lufhans, who 
in ransicl mg Ins house found little oth**! spoil than the finite of his 
litenry labouis On losin^ ins tnena I rc^ )s> the companion of hia 
Ktreat, x\ho perished by ississination, he in the \eii I5|i accepted 
the otfei of Frincis I of the bisiiopnc of Agtn ti which he wis 
accoidingly nppointed, and which he ictuned until tlic penod of his 
deuh, which happened subsequently to the xeai 1555 It is said, but 
witlioul sufficient found ition, tint his life w is pioti ictcd to the ve ir 
1561 Ills novHs fust n peiied at Lucca in 1554 in rju irto I hey 
consist of foul pait*! the hist, s cond in I thud puts containin^r 
fill) nine stones, incl the fouith, twentx eight so tint Btndello is to 
be onsiderecf as 1 ml mg at the stme time miong the be t and tin 
most voluminous of the Itdiai novelists Ihewoik is dcdicitcdto 
Ippolita Sfoi/a, consait of \i ssandro licnlivo lio, tor whose amiue 
meat it is said to h n c been Inst undcitil lix , but she died before it 
was compl'^lcd 1 he stouts ue, fci the m st put, nthei di iwn fiom 
histone il incidents thin fiom th invention of thewntti Ileadditssus 
them severally to some distiii uishtd individiiil, independent of tne 
gencial dcdicuion , ind he is ilwa>s anxiou to acqu iint his rc^ lei 
with the event winch gave use to them, ind to induce him to b iitvc 
that they aie less ima inai> tlnn tiue In ^tnci il, he isseits tint they 
le d( lived fiom stories which he heaid leliud m company, ind w huh 
he reports as exactly as he can, with the conversation whuh led to 
them In legtrd t) his st>le, if he does not d seive to be placed 
amongst the best wnteis, he is >tt beyond mediot rit>. lie has bten 
bhhted, not without icason, foi the inelegance and carelessness of his 
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diction, iind he may be considered as inferior in this respect to many 
less celebrated novelists of his day. The same neglij^^ence is also per- 
ceptible in the narration of his incidents; as an excuse for which, it 
has been observed by Echard with an amusing simplicity, that we 
ought to recollect that he only undertook to transcribe his stories as 
he heard them repeated from the lips of others ! The author, Irowcvcr, 
modestly disclaims all title to elegance of language, observing that 
being a native of Lombardy, he was quite ignorant of the beauties of 
the Tuscan style. His novels have been translated into almost every 
tongue. 


PART I. NOVELLA JVII.i 

It is really superfluous, my noble friends and patrons, to use so manv 
kind entreaties, wjien a single word from you would be enough, by 
way of command, to induce me, as you seem to wish, to give you 
some account of my most remarkable adventures, in addition to wluit 
you have already heard of my travels in Africa, With the manneis 
and customs of the people, as well as with their peculiar religious 
opinions, I believe you arc now pretty well acquainted, insomuch that 
I no longer need to dwell upon these. You aie aware that 1 have 
been a traveller from the time I was a boy of fifieen, when I set out 
from my native city of Genoa, in company with l\^cs^^cr Niccolo Cat- 
tanio, whose extensive mercantile connections induced him to visit 
various parts of Barbary. With him I first anivcd at the city of 
Orano, situated on the shores of the Mediterranean, .and belonging 
to the kingdom of the same name. Numbers of the Genoese were 
accustomed to resoit thither, and there is a large place of traffic 
named from that circumstance the Lodge of the Genoese, My friend 
Cattanio was highly respected there, and even in great credit with the 
king ; so much so as to have obtained various privileges from him, 
in consideration of tlie able and beneficial manner in which he pro- 
moted the commerce of his subjects. Residing there during several 
years, I acquired an excellent knowledge of the language, manneis, 
and peculiar practices of the< people, when I was at length pievailcd 
upon to join a party of Orancse merchants, to whom I had been 
recommended, throu^^di CattauioS influence, by their king. They were 
men of approved w'orth and of the kindest manners, and with them 
I prepared to make a commercial tour through the country, visiting 
various regions of Africa, in which we discovered many great and 
populous cities. In several of these countries w^e met with seminaries 
of instruction, with tlieir regular professors of different sciences, paid 
and appointed by the people. There are, moreover, different hospitals 
instituted for the relief of the impoverished and distressed, who are 
there supplied with a regular subsistence, it being a principle of their 

^ We are told by Mr. 7')unlop that the ihcident of the monarrh losin'j hts way in the chase 
IS also related m the “ Fabliaux/' as well as in many of the old E-iqiish ballads, and piobably 
bad origin in some adventuteof the Caliph H^roun Alraschul. The ule of IJaiidello nt 
thft Origin of “ Le Roi cl le Fermier ” of M. Sedaine,— of Fu dm, vol. iii. p, 461. 
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religion to bestow alms, as pleasing in the sjght of God. And I 
solemnly aver that I have met with more instances of true charity 
and kindness from what are termed these uncivilised people than I 
ever had the good fortune to do among those who are called Christians. 
Among other splendid places, I visited a noble city, built in tlie age of 
King Mansor, w^ho had likewise been supreme pontifex or high priest 
of Morocco. Some of their national chronicles were here exhibitc4^ to 
me, composed in the Arabic chaiacter, which bore ample witness to 
the diligence with which they record the most remarkable public events. 
Being very well versed in the language, I amused myself uith penning 
various portions of them, but more particulaily those relating to the 
times of King Mansor. 1 thence learned that among other amusements 
lie was immoderately fond of the chase ; and it one day so happened, 
that being on a hunting excursion, he was surprised by a terrific storm, 
which, with irresistible fury laying waste both corn and woodlands, 
soon dispersed his courtiers on all sides in search of shelter. Mis- 
taking his way in the confusion which ensued, King Mansor, separated 
at length from his companions, wandered through -the forests until 
nightfall, and such was the tempestuous raging of the winds, that, 
almost despairing of finding shelter, he checked his steed, doubtful 
which way he should venture to proceed. P'rom the terrific darkness 
of the sky, relieved only by sheets of flashing light shooting across the 
far horizon, he was feaiful of going farther, lest he should incur still 
grenter danger, either by riding into pitfalls or the deep marshes 
bordering the forest grounds. As he thus stood, listening to the distant 
thunder and the raving of the storm, he su etched his view in vain to 
discover some signs of human existence ; until, on proceeding a few 
more steps, a light suddenly appeared at only a short distance from 
him, It was from the window of a poor fisherman's hut, who earned 
his livelihood by catching eels in the adjacent pools and marshes. 
On hearing the voice of the king, who rushed forward wuth a shout 
of joy on beholding a human habitation, the fisherman hastened to 
tlie assistance of the bewuldcred traveller, ^\llom he believed to have 
lost his way in the storm. Inquiring who called, King Mansor ap- 
proached neat, and entreated him, if he possessed the least charity, to 
direct him the shortest path to the residence of the monarch. “ The 
king’s court,” replied the poor man, “ is distant from this place above 
ten long miles.” ‘‘ Yet I will make it worth your trouble, friend, to 
guide me thither ; consent to oblige me, and you shall have no reason 
to complain,” said the king, “Though you were King JNIansor him- 
self,” returned the fisherman, “tvho entreated as much, 1 would not 
venture upon it at this hour of the night, and such a night as this is ; 
for I should render myself guilty, perbaps, of leading our honoured 
monarch into destruefion. The rflglu is dark, and the waters are out 
around us.” “ But why should you, friend, be so very solicitous about 
the safety of the king?” “Oh,” replied the good man, “because I 
honour him more than 1 do any one else, and love him more than my- 
self.” “ But what good has he ever done you,” asked the king, “that 
you should hold him in such high esteem? Methinks you w'ould be 
rather more comfortably lodged and clothed were you any extraordi* 
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na^ry favourite of his,” ‘‘Not sot,*' answered the fisherman; “for tell 
me, Sir Knight, what greater favour can 1 receive from my honoured 
king, in my humble sphere, than to be protected in the enjoyment of 
my house and goods, and the little earnings -which I make ? All I 
have I owe to his kindness, to the wisdom and justice with which he 
rules over his subjects, preserving us in peace or protecting us m war 
from the inroads of the Arabs, as well as all other enemies. Even I, 
a poor fisherman, wdth a wife and little family, am not forgotten, and 
enjoy my poverty in peace. He permits me to fish for eels wherever 
I please, and take them afterwards to the best market I can find, m 
order to ptovide for my little ones. At any hour, night or day, I go 
out or I come in just as 1 like, to or fro, in my humble dwelling ; and 
there is not a single person in all these neighbouring woods and 
valleys who has ever dared to do 'me wrong. To whom am 1 in- 
debted for all this, but to him for whom I daily offer up my piaycrs to 
God and our holy prophet to watch over his preservation ? But why 
do I talk, when I see you, Sir Knight, before me, dripping from the 
pelting of this pitiless stoiin ? Deign to come within, and receive 
what shelter my poor cabin will afford ; to-morrow I will conduct you 
to the king, or wherever else you please.” 

Mansor now freely availed himself of the invitation, and dismount- 
ing from his horse, sought refuge from the still raging storm. The 
poor steed likewise shared the accommodation prepared in a little 
outhouse for the good man^s ass, partaking of the corn and hay. 
Seated by the side of a good fire, the king was employed in diying 
himself and recruiting his exhausted strength, while the wife w^as 
busily cooking the eels for his loyal supper. When they were served, 
having a decided distaste for fish, he somewhat anxiously inquiied 
whether there was no kind of meat for w’hich he might exchange 
them. The fisherman very honestly declared that it was true he had 
a she-goat wdth a kid ; and peiceiving that his guest was no unworxhy 
personage, he directly offered to serve it, up to table; which having 
done, he presented the king with those parts gencially esteemed |he 
best and the most delicious. After supper, the monarch retiring to 
his rustic couch, reposed his w-eaned limbs and slumbered until the 
sim w'as up. 

At the appointed hour he once more mounted his steed, attended by 
his kind host, who now took upon himself the office of a guide. They 
had scarcely proceeded beyond the confines of the marshes, when they 
encountered several of the king^s party, calling aloud in the utmost 
anxiety and searching for their royal master in every direction- Un- 
bounded was the joy and congratulation of the courtiers on thus meet- 
ing with him safe and umnjuied. The king then turning round to 
the poor fisherman, informed him that he was the monarch uhoni he 
had so much praised, and whom he bad so hurnancly and honouiably 
received the foregoing evening, and that he might rely upon him that 
his singular courtesy and good-will should not go unrewarded. 

Now, there were certain hunting-lodges which the king had erected 
in those parts for the convenience which they afforded in his excur- 
sions, and several of his nobles had likewise adorned the suirounding 
coutitry with various seats and other dwellings, so as to give a pleasing 
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relief to the prospect. With the view of bcstowiog a handsome remu- 
neration upon the good fisherman, the grateful tnonatch gave orders 
that the pools and marshes adjacent to these dwellings should be 
drained. He then circumscribed the limits of a noble city, comprehend- 
ing the palaces and houses already erected, and after conferring upon it 
various rich immunities, by which it shortly became both very populous 
and powerful, he named the place Cesar Elcabir, or the Great Palace, 
and presented it as a token of his gratitude to the honest fisliennan. 

Ai the period when his sons succeeded to it, no city throughout the 
king 5 dominions was to be compared with it in point of splendour and 
beauty of appearance. 'During the time I lemained there it was filled 
with merchants and artisans of every description. The mosques weie 
extremely gland, nor w'ere the colleges and hospitals less worthy of 
admiration. As they have but few good wells, the cisterns and other 
public conduits are very large and numerous. The inhabitants of the 
places 1 visited are in general liberal and kmd-hearted men, of simple 
mannets, and neat and plain in their dress and appearance. The 
gardens are at once spacious and beautiful, abounding in all kinds of 
liuits, which supply a weekly market, the emporium of all the sur* 
lounding country. It is situated not above eighteen miles distant from 
Azclla, now called Arzilln, in the possesbion of the Portuguese. 

Now, simple as the whole of this stoiy may appear, it will at least 
be found to inculcate one beautiful moral ; it teaches us to behave 
with courtesy towards every one, courtesy being like virtue its own 
leward, and sure of meeting sooner or later, as in the instance of the 
poor fishemnn, that reward here below. 


PART III. NOVEIJ.A X. 

In the castle of IMoncaliero, not far from the city of Turin, there dwelt 
a widow lady of the name of Zilia Duca, whose consort died before 
she had attained her twenty-fourth year. Though extremely beautiful, 
her manners were somewhat abi v'pt, resembling rather those of a pretty 
rustic than of a polished city dame. She ddvoted herself to the 
education and future welfare of an only son, between three and four 
years old, and relinquished all idea of again entering into the marriage 
state. Entertaining somewhat narrow and avaricious views, she kept 
as small an establishment as she could, .and performed many menial 
offices usually left to the management of domestics. She rarely received 
or returned visits ; stealing out on the appointed fasts early in the 
morning to attend tnaSs at an adjoining church, and returning home 
in the same private manner. Now it was a general custom with the 
ladies in that part of the world, whenever strangers happened to 
arrive at their residence, to grant them a salute by way of welcome to 
their roof. But the lady of whom we speak proved for once an excep- 
tion to this general and hospitable rule. For Messer Filiberto da 
Vide, a gentleman and a soldier of distinguished prowess and esteem, 
Slopping at Mgncaliero, on his way to Virle, chanted also to attend 
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mass at th^e sftme church where Madonna Zilia was to be seen. 
Charmed with her ^aceful and attractive air, no less than with the 
beauty of her countenance, he eagerly inquired who she was ; and 
though little pleased with the‘ avaricious character which he heard 
attributed to her, he tried in vain to efface the impression she had 
made. He pursued, however, his journey to Virle, where, after trans- 
acting his affairs, he resolved to retrace his steps to Moncaliero, not 
very far distant, and take up his residence there for some time. With 
this view he took a house not fer from the castle, availing himself ot 
every opportunity of throwing himself in the lady's way, and resolved 
at all risks, and whatever might be llie labour, to induce hei to relin- 
quish the unsociable conduct of which she was accused. 

After feasting his eyes long and vainly in her sight, he at length 
contrived to obtain the pleasure of an introduction ; but she had 
senreely spoken two words to him, when she excused herself, and 
retreated, as usual, home. In truth she had been short with him, 
and he felt it in such a way that he made a strong resolution, which 
he almost as suddenly broke, of rcaouncing all thoughts of her for 
ever. He next enlisted some of her own sex among her most inti- 
mate acquaintance to employ their influence with her to vanquish 
her obduracy, in order that, after having carrl^'d the outworks, he 
might take the castle of Moncaliero by stoim. Jiut the enemy was 
on the alert, and all his effoits proved abortive. He looked, he 
sighed, he wrote, he went to mass, he wulked before and behind the 
castle, in the woods, by the river- side, wdiere he threatened to drown 
himself ; but the lady’s heart was inoic impregnable than a rock, 
haider than everything except his own fate; for she deigned neither 
to smile upon nor to w'rite to him. What should the wi etched lover 
do ? He had already lost his appetite, his complexion, and his rest, 
besides his heart, and really felt very unwell. Though physicians 
were not the persons to pi escribe for such a case, they were never- 
theless called in, and made him a gieat deal worse ; for he was now 
rapidly advancing towards that bourne from which neither lovers nor 
travellers return ; and without other help, it became very evident that 
the poor young gentleman would soon give up the ghost. 

While his life hung suspended in this languishing stale, one of his 
friends and fellow-officers, a happy fellow from Spoleto, hearing of his 
condition, came posting to his succour, determined at least to be in time 
for his funeral, aT\d see that all due military honours were paid to his 
loving spirit. When he arrived, Messer Filibcito had just strength 
enough to tell the story of his love and the cruel disdain of the lady, 
intending afterwards, as he assured his friend, to think no more about 
it, but quietly to expire. His friend, however, having really a regard 
for him, and believing he would grow wiser as he ^ew older, strongly 
dissuaded him from the latter alternative, observing that he ought to 
think about it ; that it was a point of honour on which he ought to 
pique himself to bring it, like a good comedy, to a happy conclusion. 
** My poor Fihbcrto,” he continued, “ leave the nflfair to me, and be 
assured you shall speak to her as much as you please.” ** That is all 
I wish,” exclaimed the patient with a little more animation, while a 
riijght colour sufirused his cheek ; persuade her only to listen to me, 
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and, trust me, I can manage the rest myself. But it is all a deception. 
What can you do, when I have wasted all kinds of love-messages, gifts, 
oaths, and promises in vain?” “Do you get well; that is all you 
have to do,” returned our Spoletino, “ anti leave' the rest to me.” He 
spoke with so much confidence that the patient in a short time grew 
wonderfully better; and when the physician a few days afterwards 
stepped in, he gave himself infinite credit for the improvement which 
had taken place. Now the reader must know that the wits of Spoleto 
are renowned all over Italy ; they are the most loose-tongued rattlers, 
the most diligent petitioners for alms in the name of St. Antony ; the 
most audacious and sleight-of-hand gentry in the world. They have 
a \cry excellent gift of talking and making something out of nothing ; 
and no less of persuading people to be of their own opinion, almost 
against ihcir will. Nearly ihe^whole of that amusing generation who 
are in the habit of getting through the world by easing the rich and 
the simple of tlieir superfluous cash, who dance upon two poles, dole 
out the grace of St. Paul, charm the dancing serpents, or sing wicked 
songs in the public streets, will be found to trace their birth to Spoleto. 

Messer Filiberto’s friend was well qualified, therefore, as a relation 
of these itinerant wits, to assist a bi other in distress, especially in 
such a dilemma as that in which our hero found himself. Consider- 
ing him, at length, sufficiently convalescent, our Spolctino fixed upon 
a soil of travelling pedlar to forward the designs he had formed for 
the relief of the unhappy lover. Bribing him to exchange dresses, he 
took possession for a period of his collection of waies, consisting of 
every article most tempting to a woman’s eyes, cither for ornament or 
for use. Thus armed, he set out in the direction of Uonna Zilia’s 
residence, announcing himself as the old travelling merchant with a 
fresh supply of the choicest goods. These tidings reaching the ears of 
the lady, she sent to desire him to call at her house, which he directly 
entei'ed with the utmost familiarity, as if by no means for the first 
lime, and addressed her in the most courteous language he could 
command. Tiicn opening his treasures, she entered upon a review of 
the whole assorttnent, displacing and undervaluing everything, while 
she purchased nothing. At length, fixing her eyes upon some beau- 
tiful veils and ribbons, of which she fancied she was in want, she 
inquired how much he expected for such very ordinary articles. “ If 
you will sell them, good man, for what they are really worth, I will 
take no less than five-and- thirty yards ; but if you ask too much, I will 
not look at them ; I will not have a single eU.” “ My lady,” replied 
the false merchant, “ do my veils indeed please you ? They are at 
your service, and say nothing as to the price ; it is already paid. 
And not only these, but the whole of this excellent assortment is your 
own, if you will but deign to receive it." “ No, no, not so,” cried tlie 
lady, “ that would not be right. I thank you, good man ; though I 
certainly should like to have them at as low a rate as I can. So ask 
Avhat you please, and T will give what I please, and then we shall 
understand one another : you gain your livelihood in this way, and 
surely it would be cruel, however much I might wish it, to take them 
for nothing. So deal fairly with me, and I will give you what I 
think the goods are really worth.” “But, your ladyship, please you,” 
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replied the wary merchant, I shall consider it no loss, but a favour, 
if you will condescend to receive them under no conditions at all. 
And I am sure if 3 ^pu possess as courteous a mind as your face 
betokens, you will accept these trifles presented to you on the part of 
one who would gladly Lay down not only his whole property, but his 
life at your feet.^’ At these words, the lady, “ blushing celestial rosy 
red, eyed the merchant keenly for a moment, ‘‘I arp astonished to 
hear you talk thus, and I insist upon knowing who you really are. 
There is some mystery in all this, and I am rather inclined to think 
you must have mistaken the person to whom you speak.” The 
merchant, However, not in the least abashed, being a native of 
Spoleto, acquainted her in the mildest and most flattering terms with 
the long and passionate attachment entertained for her by poor 
Messer Uliberto, and the delicacy with which he had concealed it 
until the very last. Handsome, accornplished, rich, and powerful, he 
was prepared to lay all his extensive seigniories at her feet, and account 
himself the most fortunate of mankind. In short, he pleaded so elo’ 
quently, and.played his part so well, that she at length, after a pretty 
long resistance, consented to see his friend. He then hastened back 
to Tvlesser Filiberto, who overwhelmed him with the' most rapturous 
thanks, and lost no time in preparing to pay a visit to his beloved, who 
received him at the appointed hour in the drawing room of her own 
house. There was a single maid-servant in her corupany, who sat at 
work in a recess, so that she could scarcely overhear their discourse. 

Tending lowly before her, Messer Filiberto expressed his deep 
sense of the honour she had conferred on him, and proceeded in im- 
passioned terms to relate the origin and progress of his affection, his 
almost unexam^d sufferings, and the sole hope which still rendeied 
his life suppor^le to him. He further assured her that his grati- 
tude would be eternal, in proportion to the amount of the obligations 
under which laid him. 7'he sole reply which he received to 
his repeated and earnest protestations was, that she was resolved to 
remain faithful to the memory of her departed consort, and devote 
herself to the education of her only son. She was, moreover, grate- 
ful for his good opinion, though she was sure he could not fail to 
meet with ladies far more beautiful ahd more worthy of his regard. 
Finding that all his efforts proved quite fruitless and that it was im- 
possible to make any impression, he threw himself once more at her 
feet with tears in his eyes, declaring that if she possessed the cruelty 
to deprive him of all hope, he should not long survive. The lady 
remained silent, and Messer Filiberto then summoning his utmost 
pnde and fortitude to his aid, prepared to take his leave# beseeching 
her only, in the common courtesy and hospitality of the country, to 
grant him in return for his long love and sufferings a single kiss, 
which, against all social laws, she had before denied him, although 
it was generally yielded to all strangers who entered an hospitable 
roof. I wish,” replied Donna Zilia, ‘‘ I knew whether your affection 
for me is so strong as you pretend, for then, if you will but take a vow 
to^ observe one thing, I will grant what you require. I shall then 
believe I am truly l^eloved, but never till then.” The lover eagerly 
swore to observe the conditions she should impose, and seized the 
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price of the promise he had given. “ Now, Signor Filiberto,” ex- 
claimed the lady, “prepare to execute the cruel sentence I shall im- 
pose. It is my will and pleasure that you no longer trouble me with 
such entreaties for the future, at least for some time ; and if you are 
a true knight, you will not again unseal your lips for the space of three 
years.’’ 7'he lover was gieatly surprised and shocked on hearing so 
harsh and unjust a sentence, though at the same time he signified 
his submission by his silence, merely nodding his assent. Soon after, 
making the lady a low bow, he took his departure for his own resi- 
dence. There, taking the affair into his most s-erious consideration, 
he at last came to the fixed resolution of submitting to this very severe 
penalty, as a punishment, at least, for his folly in so lightly sporting 
with his oath. Suddenly, then, he became dumb, and feigning that 
he had met with some' accident, he set out from Moncaliero on his 
return to Virle. His friends on finding him in this sad condition ex- 
piessed the utmost sorrow and surprise ; but as he retained his usual 
cheerfulness and sense enough to conduct his own affairs, they cor- 
responded with him as well as if he had retained the nine parts of 
speech. Committing his affairs to the conduct of his steward, a 
distant relation in whom he had the highest confidence, he deter- 
mined to set out on a tour for France, to beguile, if possible, the 
irksomeness of his situation. Of an extremely handsome person, and 
possessing noble and imposing manners, the misfoitune under which 
lie appeared to labour was doubly regretted wherever our hero made 
his appearance. 

About the period of his arrival in France, Charles, the seventh of 
that name, was engaged in a warm and sanguinary war against the 
English, attempting to recover posbession of the dominions which his 
predecessors had lost. Having already driven them fiom Gascony 
and otlier parts, he was busily preparing to follow up his successes 
in Normandy. On arriving at this sovereign’s court, Messer Filiberto 
had the good fortune to find several of his friends among the barons 
and cavaliers in the kjng’s service, from whom he experienced a very 
kind reception, which was rather enhanced by their knowledge of the 
cuiel misfortune under which he laboured. But as it was not of such 
a nature as to incapacitate him for battle, be made signs that he wished 
to enter into the king’s bodyguards ; and being a knight of well-known 
prowess, this resolution was much applauded, no less by his majesty 
than by all his friends,. ' Having equipped himself in a suitable manner, 
he accompanied a division of the army intended to carry Rouen by 
assault. Here he performed such feats of strength and heroic valour 
in the presence of the king as to excite the gieatest admiration ; and 
on the third attack the. place was carried by storm. His majesty 
afterwards inquiring more particularly into the history of the valiant 
knight, and learning that he was one of the lords of Virle in Pied- 
mont, instantly conferred upon him an office in his royal household, 
and presented him with a large sum of money as an encouragement 
to persevere in the noble career he had commenced, observing at the 
same time that he trusted some of his physicians would be enabled* 
to remove the impediment in his speech. Our hero, smiling at this 
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observation, expressed his gratitude for these royal favours as well as 
he could, shaking his fist at the same tinie, in token that he would 
punish his majesty^s adversaries. Soon after, a sharp skirmish occurred 
between the French and the enemy for the possession of a bridge. 
The affair becoming .serious, and the trumpets sounding to arms, Uje 
king, in order to encourage ,his troops, galloped towards the spot. 
Talbot, the commander of the English forces, was already there, and 
had nearly obtained possession of the bridge. ^ Ilis majcsty was in the 
act of encouraging his soldiers, when Messer Filiberto, on his black 
charger, passed him at full speed with his company. With his lance 
in rest, he rode full at the horse of Talbot, which fell to the ground. 
Then seizing his huge club, and followed by his companions, he made 
such terrible havoc among the English, that, dealing death in every 
blow, he shortly dispersed them on all sides, and compelled them to 
abandon their position on the bridge. It was with difficulty that their 
commander himself effected his escape ; while King Charles, following 
up his success, in a short time obtained possession of the whole of 
Normandy, 

On this occasion the king returned public thanks to the heroic 
Filiberto, and in the presence of all the tiist nobility of his kingdom 
invested him with the command of several castles, with a hundred 
men-at-arms to attend him. He now stood $0 high in favour at court, 
that the monarch spared no expense to obtain the first professional 
advice that could be found in cver)^ country, with the hope of restoring 
him to the use of speech ; and, after holding a solemn tournament in 
honour of the French victories, he pi-oclaimed a rcwaid of ten thousand 
francs to be paid to any physician, or other person, n ho should be 
fortunate enough to discover the means of rcstoimg the use of speech 
to a dumb cavalier who had lost his voice In a single night. The 
fame of this reward reaching as far as Italy, many adveniurcrs, induced 
by the hope of gain, sallied forth to try their skill, however vainly, 
since it was impossible to make him speak against his will. Incensed 
at observing such a concourse of people at his court under the pre- 
tence of performing experiments on the dumb gentleman, until the 
whole capital became infested with quacks, his majesty ordered a fresh 
proclamation to go forth, stating that whoever undertook to effect the 
cure should thenceforth, in case of failing to perform what he pro- 
mised, be put to death, unless he paid down the sum of ten thousand 
francs. The good effect of this regulation wasi , quickly perceived in 
the diminution of pretenders to infallible cures, few caring to risk their 
fortunes or their lives, in case of their inability tp pay, though they 
had before been so liberal of their reputation. When the tidings of 
Messer Filibcrto's good fortune and favour at the French king’s court 
reached Moncaliero, Donna Zilia, imagining that his continued silence 
must be solely owing to the vow he had taken, , aud the time being at 
length nearly expired, fancied it would be no Very bad speculation to 
secuiC the ten thousand francs for lierself. Not doubting but that his 
love remained still warm and constant, and that she really possessed the 
of removing the dumbness at her pleasure, she resolved to , lose no 
? ^ getting off directly for Paris, where shc^vvas introduced to the 
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commissioners appointed to preside over Messer Filiberto’s case. “ I 
am come, my lords,” sbe observed, “ hearing that a gentleman of the 
court has for some time past lost his speech, to rbstore to him that invalu- 
able faculty, possessing for that purpose some secret remedies which I 
trust will prove efficacious. In the course of a fortnight he will pro- 
bably be one of the most eloquent men at court j’ and I am quite 
willing to run the risk of the penalty if I perform not my engagement 
as required. There must, however, be no witness to my proceedings ; 
the patient must be intrusted entirely to me. I should not like every 
pretender to obtain a knowledge of the secret I possess ; it is one 
which will require the utmost art in its application.” Rejoiced to 
hear her speak with so much confidence on the subject, the commis- 
sioners immediately despatched a message to Messer Filiberto, inform- 
ing him that a lady had just arrived from Piedmont, boasting that she 
could perform what the most learned of the faculty in France had 
failed to do, by lestoring the dumb to speech. The answer to this 
was an invitation to wait upon our hero at his own residence, when he 
recognised the cruel beauty who had imposed so severe a penance, 
and concluded at the same time that she had undertaken the journey 
not out of any affection for him, but with the most mercenary views. 
Reflecting on his long sufferings and unrequited affection, his love 
W'as suddenly converted into a strong desire of revenge : he therefore 
came to a determination of still playing the mute, and not deigning to 
exchange a single word with her, merely bowed to her politely at a 
distance. After some moments’ silence, the lady, finding that he had 
no inclination to speak, inquired in a gentle tone whether he was at a 
loss to discover in whose company he was. He gave her to under- 
stand that he knew her perfectly well, but that he had not yet re- 
covered his speech, motioning, at the same time, with his fingers to- 
wards his mouth. On this, she informed him that she now absolved him 
from his vow, that she had travelled to Paris for that purpose, and 
that he might talk as much as he pleased. But the dumb lover, only 
motioning his thanks, still continued as silent as befoie ; until the 
lady, losing all patience, very freely expressed her disappointment and 
displeasure. Still it availed her nothing, and, fearful of the con- 
sequences to herself if he persisted in his unaccountable obstinacy, 
she had at length recourse to caresses and concessions, which, what- 
ever advantage he chose to take of them, proved ultimately as fruit- 
less to restore his- eloquence as every other means. I’he tears and 
prayers of the laidy to prevail upon him to speak became now doubly 
clamorous, while she sorely lepented her former cruelty and folly, 
which had brought her into the predicament of forfeiting either ten 
thousand francs or her life. She would immediately have been placed 
under a military guard, had it not been for the intercession of the 
dumb gentleman, ‘ who made si'gns that they should desist. The 
penalty, however, was to be enforced ; but the lady, being of an exces- 
sively avaricious turn, resolved rather to die than to furnish the pre- 
scribed sum, and thus deprive her beloved boy of a portiqn of his in- 
heritance, When reduced to this extremity, Messer Filibferto, believ- 
ing that upon the whole he had sufficiently revenged himself, took com-' 
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passion upon her sufferings, and hastened to obtain an, audience of the 
king. He entreated as a special favour that his majesty would remit 
the fine, and grant liberty to her, as well as to some other debtors, 
which, in the utmost surprise at hearing the sound of his voice, the 
king promised to do. He then proceeded to inform his majesty of 
the whole history of his attachment to the lad^^, and the strange results’ 
by which it had been attended to both parties, though fortunately all 
had ended well. Messer Filiberto then hastened to hold an audience 
with the lady, seriously proposing to give her a little good advice ; and 
she was quite as much rejoiced as his majesty when she first heard 
him speak, *‘YoU ni-iy recollect, madam," he observed, “that some 
time ago, when at Mohcaliero, 1 expressed the most ardent and con- 
stant attachment to you, an attachment which I did not then think 
that time could have ever diminished. But your conduct in cheating 
me into the vow of silence, and your crOelty to me as well before that 
time as since, have wrought a complete change in my sentiments to- 
wards you. I have acquired wealth and honours ; I stand high in the 
favour of my monarch ; and having, 1 think, taken ample revenge upon 
you by the fears and trouble you have experienced, I have not only 
granted you your liberty and your life, but ordered you to be freely 
supplied with every convenience and facility for your return home. 
I need not advise you to conduct yourself in future with care and 
prudence ; in all the economical virtues you are reputed to be un- 
rivalled ; but I would venture to hint, that from the example I have 
in this instance afforded you, you will be more cautious how you 
sport with the feelings of those who love you, as it is an old saying, 
that the wily are often taken in their own nets.” He then provided 
her with an honourable escort and money to defray her expenses, 
while he himself not long after received the hand of a young beauty 
of the court, bestow^ed upon him by his royal master. By this union 
he received an accession of several castles and domains, and sent for 
his witty young friend from Spoleto to share with him a portion of his 
prosperity. Still retaining his favour at court, upon the death of 
Charles VII, he continued to enjoy the same appoirttments and the 
same influence under Louis XL, his successor. 


TART ITT. NOVELLA XXXIX. 

In the time of Lodovico Sforza, the unfortunate Duke of Milan, there 
was kept, among o^her living curiosities, in the duCal palace, a large 
and beautiful ape, whose amusing yet harmless manners, full of prac- 
tical jests and wittiris^|ts. had long obtained for him the liberty of 
going at large, Su(^,S<^ted, was his reputation for prudence and good 
conduct, that he merely permitted the range of the whole 

palace, but freqli^tJy visited the outskirts, in the vicinity of Maine, 
of Cusano, Giovanni, and was not unfrequently seen convers- 

ing with so^ friend upon the walls. In fact, most people were eager 
to show respect for him by presenting him with fruits and other 
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dainties, no less from regard to his ducal patron than to his own 
intrinsic merits. The singular pleasure he afforded to all classes of 
society by his happy talents of various kinds^as always a sufficient 
passport from place to place. But his favourite resort, among many 
others, was the house of an ancient gentlewoman, situated in the parish 
of San Giovanni, upon the walls, where he cultivated the society of 
her two sons, one of whom in particular, though at the head of a family, 
invariably received his monkey guest in the most amiable manner, 
making him as much at home as if he had been the lady’s favourite 
lapdog. These young men, perceiving their aged mother' amused 
with the animal’s unequalled exhibitions of his art, vied with each 
other in paying the most gratifying attentions to his inonkeyship, and 
would certainly, had he not happened to have been ducal property, 
either have purchased or stolen him, merely out of regard to their 
mother. The whole household, likewise, received orders to treat him 
with the same invariable kindness and respect, studying what appeared 
most agreeable to his taste, so as to give him "an affection for the old 
lady’s house, I'his last motive weighed so greatly with his apesbip, 
that he almost deserted his other neighbours in order to enjoy more of 
the society of these very agreeable friends, although he was careful to 
return to his own ducal residence at the castle in the evening. Dur- 
ing this time, the aged lady becoming very infirm, no longer left her 
chamber, where she was affectionately attended by her whole family, 
who supplied her with every alleviation m the power of medical advice 
to bestow. Thither, occasionally, our facetious hero was also intro- 
duced^for the purpose of awakening a smile on the wan features of the 
patient by his strange and amusing manners, receiving some delicate 
morsels in return fioni, the poor lady’s own hand. As he possessed a 
natural taste, in common with most of his race, for every kind of sweets, 
he was in the habit of besieging the old lady s rqom with great perse- 
verance and assiduity, feasting upon the best confectionery with far 
higher zest than the poor, patient herself. Worn out at length by long 
infirmities and age, sh% soon after departed this world, having first 
with becoming piety confessed herself and received the holy sacra- 
ments of our Church, with the communion^and extreme unction at the 
final close. 

While the funeral ceremonies were preparing, and the last offices 
rendered to the deceased, the monkey appeared to pay remarkable 
attention to all that was going forward. The corpse being dressed, 
and placed on the funeral bier, the holy sisterhood then attended with 
the usual ceremonies, offering up hymns and aves to the Virgin for 
the soul of the deceased. The body was afterwards borne to the 
parish church not far distant, not unobserved by the monkey, who 
watched the procession depart. But he soon turned his attention to the 
state of things around himj and .after feasting on the cake and wine, 
being a little elevated, he began to empty the boxes and drawers, and 
examine the contents. Having observed the deceased in her Inst 
habiliments, and the form of her headdress when she wa,s laid out, 
the facetious ape immediately began to array himself in the cast-off 
garments, exactly in the manner he had witnes.sed ; and so perfect 
was the resemblance, that when he had coveted himself up in bed, 
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the physician himself would have been puzsled to detect the cheat. 
Here the false patient lay when the domestics entered the chamber, 
and suddenly perceiving the monkey thus dexterously laid out, they 
ran back in the utmost terror and surprise, believing that they had 
really seen either the corpse , or the spirit of the deceased. After 
recovering sufficient presence: pf mind to speak, they declared, as they 
lioped to be saved, that they had seen their, mistress reposing upon her 
sick couch as usual. On the return of the tjrp brothers with their 
friends and relatives from church, they directly resolved to ascend in 
a body into the sick chamber ; and night already approaching, they 
all felt, in spite of their affected indifference, an unpleasant sensation 
on entering the room. Drawing near the bedside, they not only 
fancied they saw and heard a person breathe, but observing the 
coverings move, as if the patient were about to spring from the couch, 
they retreated with the utmost precipitation and alarm. When they 
had recovered their spirits a little, the guests requested that n priest 
might be sent for, to whom, on his arrival, they proceeded to explain 
the case. On hearing the nature of it, the good friar, being of a truly 
prudent and pious turn, despatched a person back for his clerk, with 
orders to bring with him the large ivory crucifix and the illuminated 
psalter. These, with the help of holy water, the wafer, and the priest’s 
stole, were judged a sufficient match for the devices of the Evil One ; 
and thus armed, repealing the seven psalms, wuh due ejaculations to 
the Virgin, they once more ascended the stairs, the clerk, in obedience 
to the fnar, bearing the huge ivory crucifix at their head. He had 
previously exhorted the brothers to have no fears for the final salvation 
of their parent, as the number and excellence of her confessions weie 
an effectual preservative against the most dmbolical efforts of the 
adversary. He maintained that there was hot the least cause for 
alarm, for what the servants had beheld were merely Satanic illusions, 
which he had frequently been in the habit of dispelling with singular 
success ; and that having made use of his exorcisms, he would then 
bl^ss the house, and, with the Loid’s help, lay such a curse upon the 
bad spirits as would depi'iVe them of the least inclination to return. 

When they arrived at the chamber door, all the guests, in spite of 
these encouraging exhortations anJ the sprinkling of holy water, drew 
back, while the bold friar ordered his clerk to advance in the name of 
the Lord ; which he did, followed only by his superior. Approaching 
the sick bed, they perceived Monnn Bertuccia, our facetious ape, laid 
out, as we have said, in perfect personification of the deceased. After 
mumbling some prayers, and flourishing the cross in vain, for some 
time, they began to entertain doubts of their success, though at the 
same time they felt ashamed to retreat. So sprinkling the holy water 
with a more liberal hand, crying, me demine; aspcj'^es 

they complimented the ape with a portion of it in his face. 
Expecting upon this^ to be next saluted with a blow of the huge cross, 
he suddenly began to grin and chatter in so liomble a manner, that 
the sacred vessel fell from the priest^s hands, and the clerk at the same 
time dropping the crucifix, they both fled together. Such was their 
haste, that they stumbled one over the other down the stairs, the priest 
falling upon his clerk when they reached the bottom, 
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On bearing the sudden crash, and the terrified exclamations of the 
good friar, “ Jesus^ Jesus^ Domine^ adjuva mej' the brothers, followed 
by the rest of the party, rushed tpwards the Spot) eagerly inquiring 
what dreadful accident had occurred. Both of the holy personages 
gazed on the guests without being able to utter a word, but their 
pallid looks spoke volumes sufficient to answer all demands. The poor 
clerk fainted away^ no less from "excess of fear than from the terrible 
fall he had just received. Having obliged both to partake of some 
restoratives, the priest at length summoned courage enough to say, 
‘‘ It is true, my dear children, I have indeed seen your poor departed 
mother in the form of a fierce demon when just as he had finished 
these words, the cause of all their disturbance, desirous of securing 
the remnants of the feast, was heard approaching at a pretty brisk 
and clattering pace down the unlucky stairs. Without giving any of 
the party time to discover a fresh place of refuge, or even to prepare 
their minds for his reception, he bounced suddenly into the room, 
armed cap-^,-pie, in the fearful petticoats of the deceased. His head 
was dressed to a nicety exactly in the same manner as the old lady's, 
and hi3 whole body very decently airayed in her late habiliments. He 
placed himself in the midst of the company, all of whom stood rooted 
to tlie spot, silent and awe-stricken, awaiting the dreadful scene that 
might ensue. The wiinkles in his countenance certainly bore no small 
j'csemblance to those in tlic features of the deceased, to which liis very 
serious demeanour added not a little. Yet, after a few secret ejacula- 
tions for divine protection on the pait of the guests, the facetious 
visitor was soon recognised by one of the brothers, the only person who 
had possessed courage to look the monkey in the face on his sudden 
entrance into the room. Momentary prayers and exclamations were 
then as suddenly converted into bursts of laughter, and in a few 
minutes the author of all their sufferings began to rqsume the usual 
hilarity of his di.sposition, to exhibit his best manoeuvres in the saltic 
art, and with the greatest politeness severally to accost the company. 
He evinced, however, the utmost aversion to disrobing himself of his 
new honours, snappmg at any one who ventured to approach him, 
while he performed his antics in the ablest and most wdiirnsical 
manner. In full dress he thus set out on his return to the castle, 
meeting with reiterated plaudits as he passed along the streets. In 
this state he was welcomed home by the domestics of the castle, pro- 
ducing infinite diversion among the courtiers, and all those who 
witnessed his exploits. Nor did the two brothers punish him for his 
involuntary fault ; rather kindly permitting him to return to his old 
haunts, where he feasted and frolicked aw'ay his days, until he attained 
to a happy and respectable old age. 


PART IV. NOVELI.A XVIII. 

During the period of my captivity among the Turks, which continued 
more than forty years, I was conducted by different masters into various 
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places, more especially throughout Greece, whose most rich and beau- 
tiful regions are subjected to the Mahometan sway, It was there 
that I met with, ati instance which may be enumerated with advantage 
amongst the most celebrated stories on record of the courageous con- 
duct of noble ladies at different periods of history. The incident of 
which I am about to speak arose out of the siege of Coccino, situated 
in the island of LetnnOs, invaded at that time by the, Turkish armament 
from the /Egean Sea. Having in vain attempted to storm Lepanto, all 
the efforts of the infidels vverc now directed against the walls of Coccino, 
which were battered with such united strength and fury, that one of 
the chief gates at length falling with a loud crash, the Turks rushed 
exultingly forward to secure their entrance. This was as bravely dis- 
puted by the Venetian soldiers, assisted by the inhabitants, and even 
by the women of the place, who vied with each otlier in risking their 
lives in order to avoid the outrages of the Mahometan soldiery. There 
was a certain warrior named Demetrius, a native of the town, who dis- 
tinguished himself on this occasion above all his comrades by the 
fearless valour with which he confronted the fiercest of the enemy. 
Standing the very foremost man, and hurling the infidels back fiont 
the gate with incredible strength and prowess, the gateway was already 
half-blocked up with the slam, and he still continued to exhort his 
countrymen to the fight, until, pierced with a thousand wounds, he iell 
upon the dead bodies of his enemies. 

Among the women who displayed the courage (-f the bravest warriors 
was a daughter of this hero, who, in the act of encouraging the soldiers 
to follow to her father’s rescue, witnessed his fall. She was of a noble 
and imposing figure, and though only in her twentieth year, evinced 
the utmost fortitude under the pci ils which surrounded her. Her name 
was Marulla, and she was no less strikingly beautiful than intrepidly 
courageous. Instead of yielding herself up to lamentations and de- 
spair on beholding the heroic fate of her sire, she exhorted his fellow- 
citi2ens to revenge his death, and seizing his sword, led them forward 
with increased energy to the attack. With the rage of a hungry lioness 
springing upon a herd of cattle, she fell upon the nearest of her foes, 
dealing death on all sides in the name and with the spirit of her 
father. In the enthusiasm of tlTc moment numbers of her own sex, 
following her example, encouraged the soldiers to make fresh cxer- 
tipns ; and such was the impression produced by this conduct, that the 
invaders were speedily overpowered and driven to take refuge in their 
ships. Thdse who had not the good fortune to escape were indiscrimi- 
nately put to the sword, and thus, by the heroic example of a single 
woman, the chief city and the whole island of Lemnos were relieved 
from Uie invasion of the infidels. ! was myself told by their com- 
mander, Morsbecco, one of iheir most able and distinguished captains, 
during the time I was a prisoner .at Constantinople, when he was giving 
an account of this desperate engagement, that as soon as he beheld 
the Grecian heroine rushing amidst the thickest of his troops, he felt 
as if allhis former epurnge and confidence had forsaken him ; a cir- 
cumstance which he never recollected to have happened to him during 
the nufherous battles and campaigns in which he had been engaged. 
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On the libentioh of the island, Antonio Loredano, the Venetian 
admiral, aiTiving with a strong force, and heari^ig of the extraordinary 
exploits of the maiden Marulla, immediately requested to be introduced 
to her, when he expressed the greatest admiration both of her con- 
versation and appearance. In presence of the Venetian soldiefs and 
the citizens of Coccino, he next "bestowed the highest praises on her 
unequalled generosity and heroism, her filial affection and other 
virtues, for all of which she was so proudly distinguished. He then 
presented her with several rich gifts on the part of the republic, and 
his example was immediately followed by the commanders of the 
different galleys and by the people of the island, who vied with each 
other in laying their contributions at her feet. When more than suffi- 
cient for a handsome marriage portion had been collected, the admiral 
proceeded to address the young heroine in the following words: ‘*Most 
excellent and noble lady, in order to convince you of the sincerity w'lth 
which our Venetian senate is ever inclined to honour real worth, in 
whichever sex it may be found, and to display its gratitude for the 
obligations conferred upon it, I have here offered you these slight 
tokens of its regard. Deign to accept them as an earnest only of 
hij;her rewards, when 1 .shall have forwarded to our noble senators a 
more particular account of the splendid actions you have performed 
in defence of their territories and of the country to which you owe 
your birth. In the meantime, bright and beautiful as you are brave, 
sliould you deign to cast your eye on the first and proudest of your 
countrymen who have combated at your side, be assured that he will 
feel himself honoiued by such a preference, and that his interests will 
be nobly promoted by our senate of Venice ! ” 

In returning her grateful thanks to the admiral and the Venetian 
republic for the generous consideration of her poor services, the 
maiden heroine, in refoicnce to the last article of their proposals, re- 
plied that high as she estimated true bravejy, it was by no means 
superior physical courage and daring deeds in man which constituted 
his highest claims to her regard. These, without the still nobler attri- 
butes of an intellectual and moral character, were nearly worthless in 
her eyes, when destitute of those virtues which embellish an unstained 
and upright life, and produce great and honourable actions. 

Repealed plaudits and commendations from all ranks of people 
immediately followed this truly noble and beautiful reply ; the admiral 
afterwards declaring that the innate worth and wisdom exhibited in 
her language and demeanour had not merely surpassed his expecta- 
tions, but deserved to be compared with the happiest instances of femi- 
nine excellence and accomplishments recorded in the annals either of 
Greece or Rome. 

An accurate and eloquent account of the whole of this interesting 
scene was shortly after despatched to the noble senators of Venice, 
who, entering upon a consideration of the singular merits of their fair 
clian^ion, not only decreed that hef espousals should be splendidly 
provided for and celebrated by the republic, but that numerous privi- 
leges and exemptions from the public burdens imposed upon her 
fellow-subjects should be likewise secured to her and to her children 
for evermore, 2 A 
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FRANCESCO SANSOVINO. 


This novelist was the son of the distinguished sculptor and architect, 
Jacopo Sansovino, and was born at Rome in the year 1521. Pope 
Julius III. is said to have officiated as his sponsor at the sacred font 
He was first brought up to the profession of the law ; but as he had 
no inclination for that study, he made but little pi ogress in it, and is 
supposed to have soon after relinquished it upon his marriage, when 
he took up his residence in Venice, where he lived till the year 1586. 
He theie produced many of his novels, and devoted himself altogether 
to litciary labours and pursuits. He was a voluminous writer, which, 
however, by no means atones for the w'ant of genuine merit, a failing 
of which lie has, not without justice, Jiccn accused, his tales affording 
few specimens worthy, of selection. 'J'heir want of originality is one 
of the least faults ascribed to them, inasmuch as he has been chaiged 
with having mutilated and disguised his borrowed subjects in the most 
unceremonious mariner. The best claim that writers of this descrip* 
tion have upon our notice (and it must be allowed there are too 
many such among the Italian novelists), consists in the copious mate- 
rials with which they supply the ciitic, whose delightful task it is to 
detect, by long and minute labours, a few rare gems sparkling amidst 
a mass of inferior productions. 

The character of Sansovino as a writer has been very fairly appre- 
ciated by Apostolo Zeno in his learned annotations to the well-known 
‘^Biblioteca Italiana” of Fontanini. He there observes that a great 
number of the stories inserted in Sansovino^s collection as his own are 
obviously to be referred to the Decameron of Boccaccio ; and that 
he has likewise taken frequent liberties with those of Bandello^ with- 
out noticing the name of that author ; though many other writers are 
mentioned in the list of authors whom he has adduced as supplying 
the materials of his work. Still Sansovino is by no means a solitary 
instance of the predatory genius of fbe novelists of the sixteenth 
century, indulged at the expense of the eailier and better writers of 
Italy, Nor while La Fontaine and other French writers, as well as 
our English dramatists, drew 50 largely from ^the same source, do we 
sec any cogent reason why the Italians themselves should not be 
allowed to enjoy a reciproc^ traffic in their own national prodi^ctions. 
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SEVENTH DAY, NOVELLA VI. 

* 

Otto, the third emperor of that name, on his return from Rome, 
where he had just been invested with the imperial dignity by the 
reigning pontifi, Gregory V., touched at Florence on his way to his 
German dominions. The whole of Tuscany, then under the impe- 
rial swny, was Committed to the government of Ugone, Maiquis of 
Biandenburg^ cousm-german to the Emperor, a man of appioved repu- 
tntion, and esteemed for his love of justice by all ranks ol people. 
Now It happened during the Emperor's stav that the festival of San 
Giovanni the 33aptist, the tutelary saint of Florence, was everywhere 
celebrated throughout the city, and the concourse of guests at the 
palace was likewise very great. Among tlicse, the Empeior was par- 
ticulaily stiuck with a beautiful young lady, daughter to a gentleman 
of the name of Beiti dci Ravignaiii. She was esteemed the most 
lovely and accomplished maiden, not only in Florence, but thioughout 
all Tuscany. The eyes of the company were fiequently meted upon 
her, and those of the Empcior never once wandeicd from her face. 
Such was the impression he icceived, that, unable to detect the least 
fault in her face or form, and chainicd vith tl’e sweetness of hei 
manners, he gave way to the most unbounded ac niration, in spite of 
the lestiaints imposed upon him by his birth and si.aion. The more 
he gazed, and the more he conversed with her, the deeper sunk the 
emotions he began to enteitain, until, at the close of the festival, on 
taking his leave of her, he ictuincd to his own palace silent and nn- 
happv, his whole soul absoibed in the iccollcction of the exquisite 
charms, both of mind and peison, of the lady he had just seen. Such 
influence over him did this passion at length assume, that so far fiom 
being able to extirpate it, he could no longci disguise his feelings ; 
and doubtful only in what manner to piocced, he resolved to consult 
one of the most prudent gentlemen of his bed-chamber. To him he 
committed the task of obtaining further paiticulars concerning the 
beloved object, giving him at the same time proper instiuctions by 
which he might discover hei. In tRis manner he shortly became ac- 
quainted with her father’s name and the whole genealogv of her family. 
The gentleman was of good extraction, but in somewhat confined cir- 
cumstances, and by no means of a disposition, either by his iiidustiy 
or his wit, to improve them. 

Scorning the idea of acting in any way either artfully or dishonour- 
ably, yet being detcimined to puisne his object, the Emperor resolved 
to hint the affair to the lady’s father through his confidant, and pio- 
ce«d throughout the whole tiansaction, both with regard to the father 
and the daughter, candidly and openly. With this view, having 
learAed that his mission to Messer Berti, owing to the expectations of 
wealth and influence which it excited in his mind, had met with a 
favourable reception, the Emperor invited him to his royal table ; and 
, lavishing upon him every mark of attention, soon entered into fami- 
liar discourse, though withoilt alluding, in the most distant manner, to 
the subject nearest his heart. Such marks of favour would have been 
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quite sufficient to dazzle the judgment and warp the virtuous feelings 
of a wiser and better man than poor Berti dei Ravignani ; and so ele- 
vated was he with these sudden^limpses of court favour, that he could 
not forbear boasting of them, on his return home, to his daughter. 
He soon afterwards announced, wij;h a very consequential air, that he 
intended to invite jthe JEmperor a,u4 a- few friends to ^ittner j that h® 
was already extremely well disposed towards him ; that she must take 
care to put on her best looks, and it was impossible to say to what 
height of fortune they might not aspire. Intelligent and virtuous as 
she was beautiful, the fair Gualdrada on hearing these words, though 
some suspicions flashed across her mind, disdained to notice them, 
being detei mined to rely upon herself and to act as circumstances 
might require. On the appointed day, therefore, the Emperor attended, 
with a single gentleman, the summons of Messer Berti to feast with 
him at his house, where he had the pleasure of being introduced into 
the society of the beautiful object of all his hopes. Here, while 
attempting to make himself as agreeable as possible, the Emperor had 
occasion to observe the nobleness and simplicity of her mind and 
sentiments, no less than her surpassing beauty and the artless graces 
of her person. And however desirous of disguising the warmth of his 
feelings from motives of delicacy, heightened by the high opinion 
which he began to entertain of her, he* nevertheless could not refrain 
from availing himself of an opportunity of avowing his sentiments, 
declaring that he had struggled long and painfully with them, and that 
he could not help telling her so, however learful he might be of in- 
curring her displeasure. He trusted she would consider that in all 
countries and all ages, the most cautious as well as the most lofty of 
human characters had at some peiiod of their lives experienced the 
same irresistible sentiments which now impelled him, against his 
better feelings and judgment, to admire, and to avow his admiration 
and his passion ; a passion which, however unjust and ungenerous it 
was, in vain he attcmjited to suppress. He urged that so many 
illustrious instances, both in Greek and Roman history, would in some 
measure plead his excuse ; the Caesars, the Hannibals, theMassinissas, 
the Antonys ; the last of whom he yenly believed had no apology to 
offer for his weakness at all equal to that which stood arrayed in 
superior charms before him. And if you deign not now to listen to 
me,” continued the Emperor, as he threw himself at the lady^s feet, “ I 
feel that my sceptre and my diadem, with all their pomp, are worthless 
in my eyes. Take them, or take at least more tb^in they are worth — 
the heart that is above them all.” 

A variety of emotions chased each other, over the features of the 
fair girl as she listened to the words of the Emperor ; gratified pride 
and vanity, terror, shame, and doubt, were all there ; but these were 
again overpowered and absorbed in the more overwhelming sense of 
love — a loye which, although she ventured not to avow it, clung to 
another object. Releasing her hand, therefore, from that of the 
Emperor, she made no reply, but turning nway, burst into tears^ 
Her royal lover, nearly as much distressed a$ herself, now entreated 
her forgiveness, accusing himself of the greatest thoughtlessness and 
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cruelty in having thus inconsiderately tried her. feelings. In the 
most soothing and respectful* terms he entreated her-to compose her 
mind, 'and fully to rely upon his l]jj^manity and honour. As there 
appeared to be some degree of mystery in her manner of receiving him, 
he said that he should feel highly gratified to be considered worthy of 
her confidenc<^ however painful the sacrifice he might have to make 
in consequence^ if indeed ^he coiild never return his love. Expressing 
her gratitude for these assurances of kindness and respect, the fair 
Gualdrada, fearful of offending the Emperor . in the avowal she was 
preparing to make, fell at his feet and besought him to forgive her 
temerity in venturing to refuse his love. She then confessed" that on 
the same night of the festival in which she had been presented to his 
imperial highness, Guido, a young cavalier of his court, had also seen 
and sought her love ; that they had since had several interviews, but 
that neither of them possessing wealth, she had not ventured to make 
known his offer to her father. Without a moment’s hesitation, the 
Emperor, thanking her for this proof of confidence, and recovering all 
his former generosity and magnanimity of feeling, instantly despatched 
orders for the young cavalier to attend him. On his arrival, present- 
ing the astonished soldier to the w'eeping and blushing Gualdrada, he 
observed with his usual mildness : It is my pleasure, Guido, that 
you should espouse this lady, the daughter of a noble though impover- 
ished house ; ” and the next day, holding a splendid festival in honour 
of their nuptials, he himself presented the hand of the fan* Gualdrada 
to his favourite Guido, and conferred upon him a handsome fortune. 


TENTH DAY, NOVELLA VIIL 

THI5UE were once two spruce young gentlemen who had more reason 
to pique themselves upon their good descent than upon the strength 
of their mental endowments. To use a familiar expression much 
applied by the good people of Milan, they both belonged to the parish 
of San Simpliciano, and from a. great similarity of disposition, they 
had contracted so strict an intimacy, that they were seldom to be 
seen asunder. When they happened to be in other company, they 
invariably aimed at leading the conversation to points of fashionable 
interest, in which alone they were calculated to shine, displaying their 
abilities in criticising the tastes of others and indirectly compliment- 
ing ekeh other. Their continued repetition of the same fashionable 
nonsense, so impertinently introduced upon all occasions, had at length 
the effect of wearying and disgusting all parties where their presence 
was tolerated. During fine, summer weather they were in the habit 
of wearing the most costly white Stilk dresses \ their vests were of white 
velvet, their ruffs of the whitest cambric, tlteir pantaloons and stock- 
ings of white silk, and thtir hats of white velvet with white feathers 
^ la^hsm* And yet they had the assurance to appear thus accoutred 
liar discdtoplfifcying theif feathers with all the vanity of peacocks, as 
the subject nCP in arm along the puat«as, full of their own perfections, 
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and eager to attract the notice of spectators, who failed not indeed to 
smile as they passed ; a circumstance which these young sparks placed 
entirely to their own credit. S<^estiferous did they at length become 
to society by this display of their vain folly and presumption, that 
whenever they appeared in a perfectly new suit, their friends ini^ariably 
avoided them, as they were certain to be regaled with .a dissertation 
upon French tailors and the newest points and lacings then in mode. 

Observe these linings ! how well they sit upoii this waistcoat ! how 
brilliant arc these feathers ! By Jpve ! how nobly they wave with the 
least breath of air. Yet they would- not sit well upon any one, kt me 
tell you ; there is an art in a man’s wearing a handsome dress by no 
means common.” And in this way they would run on by the hour 
together. Among others who had thus suffered under their intolerable 
rattle was a sensible and spirited young fellow, who had a particular 
enmity to the race of fops, and made a solemn vow, in a moment of 
irritation, to hit upon some species of revenge that might tend to 
remove such a nuisance from society, and perhaps pul the authors of 
it on their good behaviour in future. With this View he conceived a 
plan which he thought could not fail to produce a happy effect, and 
only waited for a good opportunity of carrying it into execution. 

This soon occurred during the summer season, when our cavaliers 
were in the habit, as we have said, 6/ assuming their white array, 
and when they frequented the neighbourhood of our more sensible 
friend’s residence, in order to make themselves agreeable to a party 
of ladies ivho were accustomed to walk near his house. One evening*, 
therefore, he stationed himself at his garden gate, as if enjoying the 
coolness of the air, expecting these two giddy sparks, who in a short 
time came fluttering by, having displayed their plumes to the amuse- 
ment of the ladies, who had now returned home. Stepping suddenly 
forwards and seizing a hand of each, their friend declared he would 
make them his prisoners for the rest of the evening ; for he had just 
received some excellent wine, of which lie wished to have their opinion. 
They accepted his challenge, and, with a fashionable roll of their 
shoulders, accompanied him in, when, finding the servants busily clear- 
ing the dining-room, he invited the gentlcmdn to go and[give him their 
opinion of his selection of wines as they lay in his vaults, where they 
might also taste it perfectly cool ; observing that he often went there 
when he found every other place in the world too hoi for him. , Each 
of them, then, seizing his glass, mightily amused .%t the idea, they fol- 
lowed their friend into the vaults, a servant preceding them with a torch, 
while his fellovVS were laughing heartily at their iriaster^s humour in 
the room above, -one of whom, being intrusted with the secret, had 
communicated it to all the rest. Several , guests the drawing-room 
were like^e waiting the event, with no slightmirth exhibited in their 
countenances. While the glasses were filling, the two coxcombs were 
busily criticising the various sorts of wines^ submitted to their taste, 
and enjoying the coolness as they rambled about the vaults. Now 
there was a large vessel filled with water lying near for the purpose 
the host had in view. It was of such respectable dimcnsiQns as ap- 
parently to defy the exertions of a single person to remove it. Attract- 
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ing the notice of his guests, the host, as if casually passing, observed, 
“Large as you seem to think it, theic is one of my fellows who can 
throw it upon his shoulders 'ind caryr it upstairs for me whenever I 
please “ One of oui fashionables, who likewise piqued himself upon 
his bodil> prowess, instantly Hid hands upon it, but finding it resist 
bis efforts even to stir it, he prettv roundly swore he would wager a 
doiien of champagne that their host \\as mistaken But the fact w as 
again as positively affirmed, till the dispute growing warm on both 
sides, the young gentlemm declared that it would be the fauest 
way to put It to the proof “ I have no objection,” jeturned the wily 
host , “heic is the vei\ rascal wc were just speaking of, he has shouh 
ders broad enough to beai the world so take up that huge tub, you 
logue, and walk Show the gentlemen the wny upstairs, and take 
heed you do not let it fall * toithwith he pitched it upon his neck , 
and the master leading the wa>, the two disciples of San Simpliciano 
somewhit imprudently followed in his rear The steps weie tolerably 
steep, and the porter, feigning gieit difficulty, just as he had reached 
the top, suddenly tripped, and sent the contents of the vessel back 
again, fljing all abroad on evciy side Stiangc was the confusion, 
and the sputtering, and the exclamations which the two unfortunate 
fashionables now made , ill more sli inge w\b the spi inkling and 
spoiling of then delicate new girments, whirh t^'uly cut i woful 
hgure Instead of a puie white, the> now exhibited all the colouis in 
the lambow, with the addition of black patches, whi h stuck to their 
fine ermine, while they sighed and sobbed with the eflects of the cold 
bathing they had just received 1 he water had been deeply impreg- 
nated with ink and assafoetida, and with other naus ous drugs, to such 
a decree that neithei of them was free fiom the taint for more than 
a twelvemonth The porUi, however, had the humanity to pieveut 
thfc tub itself from falling, which would otherwise have tot illy ovu 
whelmed the dripping sparks, who were bv no means made of such 
stout materials as to withstand the shock it might have occasioned, 
being of that brittle textuie which, like glass, will bear no rough 
usage, though it can receive a polish The logue of a porter instantly 
took to his heels on viewing the awful rum he had wrought, while his 
raastei, pretending to be in the highest degree offended at his nc^li 
gence, hastened after him, leaving oui poor heroes to digest the venom 
of hiS joke as they best could. But not possessing wit enough to see 
into the jest, they shook hands before they left with the happy and 
triumphant host, who watched them, along with some of his guests, 
tripping homewards as fast as they well could, shiVenng as if in an 
ague fit, to the infinite amusement of all the passengers. 
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The subject of our present notice flourished early in the sixteenth 
century, and his productions are of a very volumi-nous and diversified 
character. His novels bear only a small proportion to the rest of his 
writings, and, with an eccentricity of humour that marked all his 
actions, he dispersed them at intervals, as if to relieve the tedium of 
his more serious lucubrations, Ihroughout a variety of other works. 
In a collection very recently published in Italy,* they amount to the 
number of forty, various in tluir style and character, and extracted 
from a variety of sources : from his ‘‘ Letters,’’ from his work entitled 
“ Librcrie,” his Zucca,” bis “ Manni,”* his “ Mondi,” his ‘‘ Moral 
Filosofia,” from his vast “ Commentary upon Burchiello,” and from his 
“ Pistolotti d’ Amove.” 

“Though occasionally rude and inveitcd in point of style, they are 
by no means wanting m spirit, and in those sallies of caustic wit and 
humour,” observes the Italian editor, “ winch give so high a relish to 
works of a similar kind.” Previous to the late collection, Doni had 
aheady been admitted into the rank of approved novelists by Count 
Borromeq and the classic Poggiali, though he is seldom to be met 
within the numerous selections, entitled “ Novellieri,” from the ficti- 
tious productions of some of his more popular countrymen. This, in 
some measure, probably arose fiom the same whimsical genius that 
seems to have influenced all his actions, many humorous traits of 
which are recounted, and which led him to entertain lUlle anxiety as 
to the fate of his own productions. To the long list of these con- 
tained in the Borromean catalogue, and the notices of hifnby Poggiali, 
Tiraboschi, and other writers, there is added a still more voluminous 
account, accompanied by critical and historical remarks, in the collec- 
tion of tales before referred to. As these are, however, of far too e.x- 
tensive a nature to admit of fuither commentary here, we must confine 
our attention to the more popular traits of his life and character, which 
have been treated by some of his biographers with the same humour 
and eccentricity which marked the style and manners of the original. 
Tiraboschi affords several examples of his peculiarities, though far 
inferior in point of singularity of language to the pen of a still more 
modern writer, Signor Gapugnano, who has prefixed a very amusing 
account of the author’s life to the recent publication of his novels. , 

It may not prove unentertaining,- perhaps, to the English reader to 

1 Edizione di soli csemplari ottanta, con particolare cura es^ijuita, per i Dilettaati della 
Antiche Novellc Italiane. Edited by Bartolommeo Gamba ,* x$i5. 
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extract a few specimens of this very whimsical account of a whimsical 
genius, taking core not to depine either the author or his biogiapher 
of any portion of their builesque humoui In this respect they will be 
found to be congenial spiiits, the biographer viemg with his subject 
in the singulaiity of his manner of tieating it “Doni,*' obaenes Signor 
Capugnano, “was born in FlOienCe, about the year 1513, and he had 
no sooner cist Ins side teeth, than he •-elected for the scene of his 
labours, both night and day, some apartments that look out upon the 
left side ot the Annunziita Thtic he uas to be sccn, ariajed in his 
long dark do ik, sometimts studious and alone, and sometimes in the 
company of those iiho had so high a conceit of Imn as to think him 
capable of instruamg Cardinal d’Aiezzo him^scli, not long since de- 
ceased. Im tgining, howevei, in a feu ve ir^^, tli it his gown ^ sat some- 
what uneas^, and looked somewhat too lugubiious, besides being so 
long as to prevent him fiom picking his \\a\ thiough lite s duly paths 
without fear of soiling himself, he ihicw it off altogcthci, and taking a 
few free bounds into the aii,dcchied that he would no longei ser\e 
anyboay, but in future live onl) 'iccouiin \ to his own liws Then, in 
01 del that he might ivoid the inquiiits of e\(.iy fool of an acquaintance 
to know the motnes and 1 canons of Ins pioceedings, he set off foi 
"Venice, icsohing to settle thou upon his own winch beheld 

under the ciown of his hat IIis pen w is put into immuliate lequisi 
lion, being the only means, as lu believed, of obt lining an mliodm tinn 
into the gieat audience room of the world, ‘e per go Icic quest aiia e 
quest 'acqiia’ But soon finding tint Maggots aie not to bi bound 
with a sausigt,’ he withdrew to the plcisint hills ot MomMice, sur- 
rounded with a delightful view of the enotk, and moie useful gardens, 
besides a vast roek> towci erected some i-,cs bcfoie the graiicltuhei 
of the famous Ezell no in icle his ippcarmce in the world '' — I it a del 
pp 2,3 

Heie the biosjiaplici proctcdi lo lelate liis study of astronomy and 
philosophy, with pui suits and inquiries of a still more fioe ind libeial 
cast, which seem to have awikened the jealousy of the Inquisition 
“ Uscl un tuono che gli scosse lulW le ossa, c gh gelo il sangue nelle 
vene” There came 1 sound that shook him tu his very bones, and 
congealed the blood in his veins, and he sought lefuge foi a period 
ncai Ancona, whence he did not again depart until the season became 
more mild He then icturned to his lesidence at Monselice, where 
he dosed his caieer at no veiy advanced age, in the year 1574, 
lamented and esteemed for his convn lal disposition, his letarmng, and 
his wit. 


NOVELLA 1. 

ThB dowager queen of Salimspiuch had a daughter named Gaherma, 
about five yeais of age. As she was walking in the garden, this child 
happened to find a young lizard, With which she ran to her mother in 

1 He » said by Ttraboschi to have assumed the ecclesiastical habit, which he aftemards 
latd aside 
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great glee, throwing it, as young girls are apt to do, upon her mother^s 
Up, which so terrified the queen, that she declared, in her anger, she 
would never consent to bestow her daughter's hand in marriage until 
the reptile had grown to the size of the girl herself. She even Swore 
by her crown that she would execute, this threat ; a vow which greatly 
displeased the governess of the fair - child, who, being affectionately 
attached to her, vowed on her part to take the best care of the lizard 
she could. And such was thq^efficacy of this vow, that, with the bless- 
ing of Heaven and fine feeding, the young lizard began to grow and 
grow, nor cvei stopped until it became nearly as large as a crocodile. 
Every one was astonished on beholding it, and greatly praised the care 
and prudence of Donna Spira, who had thus rescued her fair pupil 
from the fate of dying an old maid. The latter having attained to 
maturity, it was deemed proper to try the effect of chance in the dis- 
posal of her hand, with which view the queen resolved to kill the lizard 
and extract its lungs, m order to exercise the sagacity of her suitors, 
“Now,” said she, “we will proclaim a grand feast and tournament, 
and invite all the cavaliers m the world to try their fortune in the 
joust, and whoever afterwards guesses the name of the reptile which 
possessed these lung% let him have my daughter and half this king- 
dom as a reward for his pains.” 

Far and wide, throughout all cities and' nations, spread these happy 
tidings of a royal tournament and the marriage of Queen Pilessa’s 
beauteous daughter. What magnificent trains of loids and dukes, 
counts and marquises, of all ages and nations, were seen gathering 
towards the happy spot I Long they fought, and fell, and conquered ; 
after which, at the trumpet’s sound, were exhibited to view in the 
midst of all the lizard’s lungs, and proclamation wds made with a loud 
voice that whatsoever prince or lord should declare to what animal 
these relics had belonged should be entitled to the princess and 
half the kingdom as her dower. Upon this, the name of every kind 
of creature in the woild but the right one w^as quickly pronounced, 
until it came to the turn of the Duke of Milcsi, who, en joying the good 
graces of Donna Spira, had fixed his eye boldly upon her beautiful 
charge. The nurse at length hit upon the following ingenious method, 
as she thought, of acquainting him with tiie real nature of the poor 
lizard’s lungs. She cast her eye upon one of the ugliest hunchbacks 
that w^as ever seen, as the least suspicious person she could employ, 
and beckoning him, she said, “If you will promise to be secret, I will 
make you one of the richest hunchbacks that was ever known ; you 
have only to be wise and keep silence.” On receiving his promise, 
she gave him a purse of ducats, saying, “Hasten to the Duke of 
Milesi, and whisper him, on the part of the young lady, that the lungs 
belonged to a lizard.” Upon which, repeating his oath of secrecy, the 
ugly .hunchback left the nurse ; and standing for some time apart, he 
considered whether it would be most prudent to inform the Duke or 
avail hirhself of the information on his own account. -At length he 
determined that it would be better to possess half the kingdom for 
himself than the favour of the reigning prince ; and so taking For- 
tune by the forelock, he ventured upon tpe following bold ttianoeUvre. 
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Making his way before the queen, he thus addressed her : Knowing 
that your royal blood was ever faithful to its engagements, and relying 
upon the honour of your crown, I appear here to say to what creature 
these precious relics belonged, and claim in return your daughter 
and half of the kingdom.” “Ccitainly, it is so,” replied the queen ; 
while all the barons and courtiers burst into a loud laugh as he pio- 
nounced them to be the lungs of a lizard. “ Nay, let those laugh who 
win,” cried the hunchback; “for I myself once brought up a lizard 
that grew as large as my back, until putting it one night to bed with- 
out its nightcap on, it caught such a bad cold, that before 1 had tune 
to have it properly cured, it absolutely died of suffocation.” The 
whole company upon this laughed still louder, saying, “ (iood ! very 
good ! was c\ er an) thing like it ? ” Hut the little hunchback'continued, 
“It is, howTver, as 1 sny ; because, on dissecting my hzaid, I lound 
ils'hings w^ere made exactly the same as these.” The queen replied, 
“Since Foitune has so lar favoured you, I am bound to observe iny 
cngagcmcMit ; and now truly the hand of my daughter with half of 
the kingdom is your own. ^ 

Mr. J Jxinchback ’was accoidingly anayed like a courtier, and exalted 
above all the barons of the land : there was no dcnvirg that he >vas 
the fair piinccs'i’s future spouse. Sad, how*evei, w^as the envy and 
heail-burning of the suitois to behold such a monster so well vcised 
in the anatomy of lizards and entitled to the fair pnnccss's hand. 
Ttuly they would have laid foul hands upon him and eaten him up 
alive, could they have found an opportunity, but he kept close to hw 
piincess's side. But what was the indignation of her nurse, when, 
expecting to behold the iiandsoinc Duke, she saw tin 5 lillle wnetch 
elevated in his place ! Casting upon him the eye of a basilisk, though 
she ventured not to break out into open ubuse, she mutteiedto herself, 
“Oh, villain of a hunchback ! by the holy cross of 011. Lord I will 
make thee pay dcaily for this!” Then, lull of the most: desperate 
thoughts, she proceeded to consult wuth her unhappy chaige, who abo 
view'ed him with evident reluctance, and listened but too willingly to 
every possible means of despatching him in piefercnce to receiving 
him as her lord. But the glorious tidings haviivg already gone abroad, 
ihcie came a number of fresh hunchbacks, flocking to the royal festival 
of iheir companion, wlio performed a variety of admiiable tricks, to 
the astonishment of all the court. This added not a little to the influ- 
ence of the new piince, who seemed greatly pleased at the ]iraises 
which they oitall sides elicited. But to cut short the scene, which he 
thought began to trench a little upon his dignity, when the presump- 
tuous hunchbacks approached him familiarly to receive their reward, 
their royal brother gave each of them a kiclc upon their humps, and 
ordejhsd them to be taken down into the kitchen. 

Now this unkind usage of his old friends was extremely grating to 
the gentle feelipgs of his princess ; she therefore gave secret orders that 
these very fifWJeUous hunchbacks should be invited for another day, in 
order to the due recompense of their humorous tricks. In the 

meaijtime, under various pretexts, she contrived to keep her royal con- 
a ^stance until the day appointed for the return of the hunch- 
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hacks arrived. The5t were directly introduced into the princesses 
chamber, where she opened upon their astonished eyes a variety of 
trunks filled with costly apparel j but, just as she was in the act of 
presenting; some to them, the footsteps of her crooked spouse were 
heard actually ascending the sjlaircase. There was no alternative but 
to thrust the little crooked fellows into the trunks, which was no 
sooner done than the royal hunchback stepped into the chamber. All 
was still as death ; for had tjiey tnade the least noise they ^’oiild 
infallibly have been hanged, to satisfy the foolish jealousy of his high- 
ness. He remained with the princess some time, which placed the 
lives of his trembling subjects in the utmost jeopardy, as they were 
already beginning to gasp for breath. Still he stayed and stayed ; 
and when at length, on his taking his leave, the princess hastened to 
open the trunks, what was her surprise and sorrow on finding that all 
her amusing guests were quite dead ! After breathing harder and 
harder, they had gone into convulsions, and their feeble kicks had 
scarcely reached the cars of the ro\^al spouses. Closing the trunks, 
however, she resolved to make tlie best of a bad business ; and con- 
sulting with her nurse, they forthwith confided the whole affair to a 
faithful courtier, presenting him at the same tune with a sum of money. 
With this he directly proceeded to purchase three large bags, exactly 
alike ; and calling a stout porter, he gave them to him, saying, “Follow 
me and marched back as fast as he could, straight into the palace. 
They first took one ol the liule deceased, and squeezing him till- he 
came within the dimensions of the bag, the princess, addressing the 
porter, said, “Do you mark me ? Carry this sack away, and throw it, 
just as It is, into the river. Here are ten ducats : but take heed how 
you open it, and when you come back you shall have twenty more.” 
So the porter threw the burden on his shoulder, saying, “ I wish I had 
more such jobs as these;” and after pitching it into the river, he 
hastened back as fast as he could. In the chamber he found the same 
identical burden lying there wliich he thought he had just disposed of, the 
second hunchback having 'assumed the place of the first. Testifying 
no little surprise, the lady said to him, “Do not be alarmed ; but truly 
he is a sly villain, as you see, and delights to plague people. He vvill 
be sure to come iDack again if you do not throw him far enough, and 
sink him in the river ; >this time you must lake better care.” Perfectly 
satisfied with the ducats, the man -took up his burden and again 
launched it into the deepest part of the river he could find, and staying 
to watch it fairly sink, he exclaimed in a joyful tone, “ I think you are 
fairly gone at last for the night was now setting in, and he did not 
much relish another journey along the banks of the river. Taking a 
light, however, he retdtned into the chamber, and beheld a third sack 
ready prepared for him 5 and seizing it in no little anger, he bore it away. 
But as soon as he had made his way through the crowd, he determined 
at all hazards to know with what kind of a.devil he had to deal ; and 
opening the bag, he found an ugly little hunchback in it. “Oh, t^u 
cursed beast ! ” he cried, “ I will try to end thee pnw*;” and taking but 
a huge knife, he severed the head from the body*. Then thmfcilg it 
into the sack, filled with stones and irohi he once more committed him 
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to the nver, and made his way back to the palace Now it so chanced 
that just at the entrance he met with the royal hunchback himself, 
returning doubtless from some mischievous expedition, and making 
the best of his wa> to pav another visit to his beloved piincess 1 he 
porter had no sooner set his eves upon him than he exclaimed in the 
utmost indignation, Ah < villain hunchback ’ aie you here before me 
again?” and seizing him with all the glorious strength of a porter bv 
the beard, he bound him m a momeut quite fast, and thrusting him 
into the sack, he said, “Three times you have made me return and 
yet you aie at it un , but we shall sec who has the best of it ^ In 
this way he carried the loyal hunchback along, who 111 vam n'^scited 
his title to majesty, and that he was just going on a visit to his queen, 
and endeavoured to biibe his ticachtrous subject at any piice Jt wis 
all in vain he was thrown headlong into the iivcr, while the portci 
piocceded back, not w ithout some appithension that he should have* 
another journev On mounting the staiicase, however, and proceeding 
mto the chamber, he had the sitisfaction of beholding his libours 
completed, foi no more hunchbacks weu to be seen “Yes, you have 
done, ' saicl the pnncc'.s , “ I do not think he will come b-ick an> moic 
now Heie, tike all these ducats, and fare >011 well*” Theportei 
replied, “ but he has letuined a good many times, tiicugh , foi I met 
him just now c oming m at the gate , so I bound him f 1st and put him 
mto the sack in spite of him and then threw him again into the iiver 
To be suic, he offered me a deal of money to let him go and thieatened 
and svNoie, and said he was the king , but it wis all of no use he wis 
obliged to be drowned bo 1 think I have cained nn wigcs viell b> 
four such journeys as these ” 

Upon healing these tidings, the pimcess ana hci maids of honour 
weie quite overjoyed , and lavishing the most liberal favours upon 
the portei for his luckv blunder, tht) bribed him to keep the mattei 
secret Thus by a single blundci the poiter became a rich man, 
the lady was freed from an ugly biute of a husband, and the Duke of 
Milesi made happy in possessing the cjiarms of the beautiful princess 
Let the fate of the loyal hunchback be a lesson, then, for those who aie 
inclined, by fraudulent means, to advance ghemselves at the expense 
of others, 


NOVLLIA V 

old times, at least some ninety years ago, there lived a certain shop- 
keeper hame^KJ^iiolamo Linamolo, whowas remarkable foi some green 
be^uty-tspots upon his visage His shop was situated exactly opposite 
to that of mine host of the * Bell,” a favourite resort of travellers, one of 
w hpm, crowing the way, addressed him one day as follows “ Surely I 
saw you the other day at Milan How have you contrived to 

^msc agaia the dead ? ” But GiroUmo denied that he had evci 

i and that there was any resurrection in the case. “ Don't 

me aO|'^ returned the other, ‘^for I saw you stretched out upon your 
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bier, and I counted exactly the same number of marks upon your face, 
just sixteen, as you have now. The priests were singing In die illk 
tremendd; and, moreover, I tell you that you have had two wives ; you 
have such and such marks on your^ arm and on your side ; and your 
second wife, who told us so, is now married again to Ambrogio da 
Porta Comasina, my own servant. What think you of that ? Do you 
think I should say so much if .it were not true ?'* At these words 
Girolamo turned very -pale, exclaiming, Alas 1 what did I die of 
then ? I was never hanged.” ** Well, if you do not like to call it 
so, I am sure you died very suddenly ; thousands can bear witness 
to that, and you ought still to be dead ; take a looking-glass, look at 
yourself, and you will find how it is.” Trembling in every limb, the 
poor shopkeeper stole a hasty glance at the glass, and beholding him- 
self looking so like a corspe, without further disputing the truth of 
what was said^ he wrapped his mantle about him, and, drawing his hat 
over his eyes, made the best of his way towards Ccstello, where he had 
a house. By the way he tried to console himself, saying, “ At all 
events, there will be no more trouble in this world for me ; no more 
‘Buy, buy, please to buy 1’ Sdl, sell !’ ‘Please to try this, signor,’ 
and, ‘Run, you rascal boy, with these to the gentleman !’ No, my 
shop must be shut up ; there is an end of all this now.” So, convinced 
that he had departed this life long ago, as it had been so clearly 
demon strated by the traveller, he immediately pulled his clothcs.ofif 
and laid himself out the moment he reached home. Placed in his 
winding-sheet upon a large table, with a taper burning, and a cross at 
his head, with two more blessed lights, which he had borrowed for the 
purpose, burning at his feet, he patiently awaited his interment. His 
wife coming in, and seeing him thus ready prepared for his funeral, 
far from showing the least inclination to disturb him, sounded the 
alarm, and aft'ected to weep over her dear husband’s death. Of course 
no one pretended to dispute it, and it^ was determined that our hero 
should be interred in all due form. Fortunately, however, two of his 
friends had witnessed his interview with the traveller, of whom one 
agreed to take the care of his shop, while the other followed' him to 
observe the result. Finding he was so intent upon being buried, they 
resolved to humour him? and picpared him a vault in San Lorenzo, 
where they actually interred him. But, at the same time, they had 
the kindness to furnish it also with a table of provisions, and two other 
persons were interred alive to keep him company and take care of 
him. After enjoying a good sleep, our hero opened his eyes in his 
new abode and saw a table full of refreshments, with two guests 
seated there enjoying themselves. Garing round him som^ time as 
he lay there in a state of suspense, he at length began to fed ex- 
tremely hungi*y, and addressing himself to the guests, said, “Do the 
dead eat, then ? ” They replied, “ Yes, indeed they do, signor ! ” Upon 
which Girolamo immediately rose and joined thetn, doing ample 
justice to the good things he found there. “ What shall we do next f ” 
he inquired, when they had concluded their fepst Why,, i think 
we had better go home,” replied one of the others ; “let us Ihin^ 
looking after our business according to the Lord*s commandmont ; for 

2 B 
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tliose who will not work shall not eat, you know*” Blessed be the 
nallie of th^ Lord J ” cried Girolamo ; ** if I can only contrive to accom- 
plish my resurrection for the second time, I shall be truly delighted.” 

Come, then,” said the other, “ 1 daresay it may be done, if you will 
lend a hand here and sp saying, all the three put their shoulders 
to the task, and at last removing the covering of the vault, they walked 
quietly home together. But though our hero afterwards committed a 
thousand follies and extravagances, to the no small entertainment of 
the neighbourhood, he had never again the good luck to rise from the 
dead. The next time of his disappearance, which was caused by a 
cruel malady, he was no longer so fortunate. It was by far the most 
serious decease of the three, and havmg already continued about 
niticty years, he may possibly during that time have got the megrims 
out 01 his brain. 


NOVELT.A VJ. 

INSCRIBED TO MESSLR TTBERIO IHNnOLFO. 

In truth, my dear hlesser Tiberio, I have been almost obliged to Iiavc 
a new pair of braces made for me, so outrageously have 1 laughed at 
a certain magnifico, byname Benetto da Francolino, generally speak- 
ing, a kind of friend of ouis. Tell me whether I had not reason, as 
soon as you have perused the following notorious instance of his folly, 
one which the king of the fools himself might adopt 'as the futuie 
model of all his proceedings ? Yet I cannot afford to begin at the 
beglrming of his foolery, or to tell you how he succeeded to his hei edi- 
tary nonsense ; how he boasts his nobility to the winds for want of 
other listener^ ^ how he keeps a journal and ledgpi of the miraculous 
things he doe^ every day 5 and last, but not least, how he glories m 
vaunting himscl^|pve all the other lords of the creation, 

A certaifif his Holiness in Venice was in the habit of 

familiar interColi.rMg^iC^is* windy patrician, for the very sufficient 
reason that he^lhpPm long time ago, been enlisted in the service 
of his*most revet^iW patrons at Rome. Now, In illo teinporc^ about 
the same time, 1 say, came his very Holiness himself to liold a papal 
interview With the l3uko of Fcirarain the noble state of Lombaidy* 
Hxs residence was engaged for him, the houses were marked with 
chalk, and ^l the monasteries of the city were almost bursting with 
pious people^ Who, longing to have a sight of tile Pope, like good 
children, put eVer^hing in order at a few days* warning, to receive 
theifijicwy Briber. The good legate had not intended to be present 
at iSOlemn proceeding,* but somehow a whim took him, w^hen 
he hbllM of ‘the Duke’s grand preparations to receive his mastei, to 
have a share in them. Besides, he was always on the look 

put for in which to do honour to the Holy See and to his 

fHendflf and Wtfons, for his faith in whom ^^he was always ready to 
jgWa a reason*^ In thU humour, h^ observed to his friend Benetto, 
I thoiight 1 could obtain any lodging in Ferrara, I would 
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instantly spur away, ^nd arrive in time to tha^e my solemn entry along^ 
with his Holiness*” ** Would you so ? cried ,his Vainglorious com- 
panion ; *‘why did not you mention this before? fpr I do assure you, 
most reverend father in God^ I have a palace ttoe which is quite at 
your service ” ** Indeed,” returned the legate ; *^1 had no idea of that ; 
but, such being the case, I shall -Copsider-mys'elfextremelytfortunate.” 

Then I hope,” said this prince ’ofliars^ ^^that your lEsccellency will 
not scruple to honourmy palace with your presence,; ^r there is only 
one genik man who has now apartments in it ,; but I have expressly 
reserved for my own use the rooms on the ground door. You will 
also find, I trust, a good sample of wine, which I beg you will not 
spare." But perhaps,” said the legate, your lodger^ may be some 
distinguished prelate— some friend of yours, who miy be occupying the 
whole suite oi rooms.” Our magnificent boaster, with an air of well- 
affcctcd surprise, answered, “ He dare as soon cat his fingers off as 
occupy a square foot of deal board without my permission ; for I 
assure you were he to come .into my rooms below, 1 should very 
quiclcly eject him out of those above stairs, and he Icnows that well.” 

Now who Avotild have believed that a Pope's legate could be so far 
deceived by his supreme effrontery of face as to give credit to this 
boasting beast of an impostor ? Yet jsuch was the fact ; for he made 
preparations to set out, packing up his pious paraphernalia, hiring his 
gondolas for his domespes, and then setting off post at great expense 
and inconvenience to Francolino, and thenefe proceeding by forced 
stages, they shortly arrived at Ferrara. During the yv&y, the legate’s 
false friend had kept up a con tinned volley of flattery and folly, declaring 
that it appeared to hun a thousand years until he had the pleasure of 
beholding a Pope’s nuncio in his palace and of, honouring him to the 
utmost stretch of his great authority in Ferrara, Ih return the legate 
thanked him, promising to find an occasion to show his gratitude. So 
far, however, from possessing a palace, this vile Bened<^tto Franchini 
was not even worth a common stall in Ferrara, comnianding just us much 
property and influence there as I do myself. He had, however, con- 
trived to* worm himself into tlie favour of a gentleman^ whose son, a 
young man of about thirty, having acquired great influence oyer him, 
had the, full command of his. father’s house ip town, the identical 
palace fixed upon by ji^ur hero. Oh .this occasion tne young gentleman 
had been at the trouble of furnishing it in tlie best style .for the recep- 
tion of some Venetian ladies and their friends, whc^\ii^ivai:he was 
expecting wdth the utmost joy and ardour. ; Four of hiS' seirvitnts e 
in waiting thO; lower fiooi^repared to reci^m while 

he himself went tb^t^ke aride in the city,’ ; Tim 
ingly on the watch, g^od servants |hq tiptoe cf 

expectation, ; V'^h^nJ hark B^e S 0 un 4 ^of J ; a equipage 

stopped at the ' door, and ogt stepped oht iriivq assisted by 

their retinue, from tlicJr carriage ; but,^b5.lhe and disappoint 

ment of our Jacqubys, always a gallant^race of meh^ they lyere,; accom- 
panied by no ladies. . What could be thc^niOaniwg' of . 
however, too . soon unravelled^ the mystery, ko the conf bur 
unlucky and vainglorious hero. She avitiied herself of thiis' occasion 
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to proclaim him the king of foolsi as far as his name and exploits 
extended. But^ in the meantime^ he advanced to welcome his reverend 
friend on arriving at hi$ palace, inquiring what he thought of it, 
whether the roomj were such as he liked, and suited to his conveni- 
ence ? Truly it is a noble palace I " exclaimed the legate, as he paced 
the magnificent suite of rooms, ^‘«nd I thank you." “ Such as it is*” 
returned his false host, “ it is quite at your Excellency's service ; only 
take the trouble of ordering everything just as if you were in your own 
house." Then prdceeding towards the door to watch the arrival of the 
real master, he said within himself, Now, what shall I say when this 
troublesome fellow comes ? 1 will tell him it is by the Duke's express 
orders that we have taken possession here, and that he must seek out 
other lodgings as long as the festival lasts. Yes, I think that will dq ! " 
Just as he had resolved upon this modest proposal, about the hour of 
supper, there came riding up the young lord of the mansion, who, the 
moment he saw the equipages at the door, with a lover's eagerness 
gave spurs to his horse, wondering how the ladies could have escaped 
him, and thinking every moment an age until he had saluted his love. 
He threw himself from his horse, and bounded at a single step into the 
house, when, instead of the fair girl, he encountered our hero on the 
threshold^ who with the utmost effrontery offered him his hand, saying, 
How rejoiced I am to see you here 1 1 am a particulai friend of your 
father’s, who is under some obligation to me. I have, therefore, made 
free to bring hither the Pope's ambassador at Venice, k very distin- 
guished prelate, whose patronage you may thus enjoy. I have only, 
however, put him into possession of these four apartments on the lower 
floor fora few days* and if you please I will assist you in finding 
another abode, while we inform your intended guests that we act by 
the Duke’s orders, and whatever are his Excellency's commands we 
must take them patiently." ' 

On hearing this presumptuous blockhead's demands, the young 
lover, greatly shocked at his disappointment, had yet sufficient sense 
to see through the trick, and resolved rather to perish than to break 
his engagement to the friends of his beloved. Had it even been the 
Pope or the Emperor, he could not have controlled his passion, as he 
exclaimed, **Away, thou villain, rogue, impostor, beast as thou art 1 
Tell me not of the Pope or fhe Popos ambassador; the house is mine, 
sir ; these apaftmepts are intended for two young ladies and other 
noble Venetians^ and for no one else ; so quick, begone, you wretch ! 
Go, or be kicked out, whichever you like best.” Hearing high words, 
the legkte made his appearance, dreading lest anything might happen 
to his honourable mend and worthy host, Franchino, and he was 
followeid by ad the domestics. As soon as our yo^ng lover set his eyes 
upon the gqdd bishop in his canonicals, he addressed him as follows : 

I am concerned that your lordship should have been made the dupe 
of this woithjiess fellow's base and cowardly imposture, in thus brings 
ing you to stranger's residence". But this mansion is ray father's, 
and has already been offered to a number of Venetian ladies and 
genflemte, whom I am , every moment expecting to see. Had I been 
however, of the honour intended me^ there is no one I should 
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h&(ve been more proud to accommodate than yourself, and 1 trust you 
will consent to remain Jicre for the evening. But not so this prince 
of impostors, for he must decamp ; and I will take upon me to piovide 
your Excellency with a suitable residence to-morrow/' 

The illustrious prelate endeavoured to express how greatly he was 
shocked at what had occurred, but vi^as hardly able t6 open his mouth, 
so much had he been taken surprise. “Pardon me, my dear 
young signor ; upon my word, it is the most unlucky, the strangest 
thing I ever knew ; and 1 do assure you, young man, as 1 value his 
Holmess’s blessing, that 1 should not have stirred out of Venice, much 
less have got into such a dreadful bustle as there is in Ferrara, had not 
this child of Satan assured me before he set out that the palace was his 
own, and that everything was at my disposal. But truly. I will find 
my way back again to-night, before you shall have the least trouble on 
my account ; " and saying this, he turned round very fiercely upon his 
deceitful friend, who, in dread of receiving his immediate malediction, 
took to his heels and disappeared. 

The /oung lover being as good as his word, and wishing to get his 
Holiness’s nuncio quietly out of the way, went and took some rooms 
for him in a neighbouring convent, where he was duly received and 
honoured by the whole fraternity. Fr^m this incident the good bishop 
and the young lover were led into a very agreeable acquaintance, 
which they owed entiicly to the absurd impertinence of the eminent 
ass who had brought them together, and whom they resolved to seize 
an occasion of requiting, in such a way as to give him tio inclination 
to repeat similar experiments. It is pleasant to see a conceited block- 
head thus taken in his own snares, and 1 have always a singular satis- 
faction in putting him upon record, by way of amusement as well as 
example. 


NOVELLA XI. 

I WAS acquainted, not very long ago, with two cavaliers who, as some- 
times will happen, had imbibed the bitterest enmity to each other, but 
whose names 1 do not think it prudent here to disclose, It will be 
enough to state that the one was of a noble and fearless character, and 
the other of as vile and treacherous a disposition. Conceiving him- 
self injured by the former, yet not venturing to challenge him to single 
combat, or to cleat up his honour face to face, the coward employed 
himself in devising some other means of reyengihg the slight he ima- 
gined he had received. Having been frequeiitiy foiled and worsted 
in the joust, where his adversary hftd greatly distinguished himself, as 
well as in many engagements in which he had vanquished his enemies 
hand to hand, and entitled himself to rank among the heroes of his 
time, his cowardly foe, jealous of his fame, let no Occasion escape of 
attempting to carry him off by tr^eachery. Though aware of the inve- 
terate malice entertained against him, his moVe noble-minded enemy, 
scorning to notice it, refused to take any precautions to ward off the 
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dcinger, believing that if he really felt himself aggrieved, he would 
adopt the usual course of inviting him into the open field. In this 
supposition he held himself on the a4ert, well furnished with horse and 
arms, and resolved to evince the same valour which he had shown on 
former occasions. 

But the consequences to himself were infinitely more fatal than he 
could have apprehended ; for his unworthy opponent, learning that he 
was about to take a journey from. Rome to Naples, had the baseness, 
impelled by jealousy and revenge, to lie in wait for him, accompanied 
by forty or fifty ruffians, itf a solitary part of the road. There, when 
the brave cavalier made his appearance, accompanied only by a few 
friends and attendants, he suddenly found himself surrounded by a 
band of armed banditti, led by his enemy, to whom he immedi itcly 
addressed himself with the confidence of one who was incapable of 
suspecting the meditated treachery, while his followers, alarmed at the 
disproportionate numbers, drew in their horses^ heads, awaiting with 
anxiety the icsult The false traitor riding up to his brave, enemy, 
called upon him to yield or that he was a dead man ^ to which he 
replied by clapping his hand upon his sword, but he was soon over- 
powered by numbers and disaimed. ‘‘You aie now in my power, 
exclaimed his exulting and cowardly foe, “and if you do not here con- 
sent to what I shall propose^ I will despatch you upon the spot along 
with all your friends. But if you accede to my proposal, you shall all 
go free.” “ Let me hear what it is you require,” said the other. “ It 
IS this : that you subscribe this paper with >our own hand ; nothing 
more,” said the villain, I assure you.” Now the wTiting was to the 
following tenor : “ I do hereby certify and make known, of my own fice 
and uninfluenced will, that all the feats of arrhs which I have hitherto 
achieved, whefttcr in jousts and tournaments, single battle, or in the 
field, were performed by aid of diabolical arts and enchantments, and 
in no way by my own valour. No one need be surprised at tlrs who 
reflects upon the thpusand infernal acts daily brought about at tin in- 
stigation of the devil, V I do, moreover, heiie make confession that I 
am *i most disloyal traitor, a heretic, and an atheist ; in prpof where- 
of I do under my own hand, and in the presence of the following 
witnesses, subscribe my name to the above true and faithful declara- 
tion.” 

To this vile forgery the unhappt cavalier, as well to save the lives 
of his friends as his own, was induced in a fatal moment to sub- 
scribe his name, in the belief that the vengeance of his iniplacable foe 
would thus be for could he have believed it possible that 
furlherdreachery was intended agpinst him, he would have died, along 
with his iriends, a thousand deaths, sooner than have consented to 
such ah ^ft of dishonour, widiput the hope of ever clearing his fame. 
But tlrn-moment this untnahly villain had obtainedthe signaiute of his 
name, twrnhflJJ toAvaids the unfortunate gehtleman, be said : “It would 
not have hadfsatiated my vengeance to have deprived you of your life, 
for 1 have long hated you, and I have now succeeded in robbing you 
of your life, your honour, and your soul itself.” Then, while offering 
up the most piteous prayers for mercy, he basely assassinated the 
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wretched 'cavalier upon the spot ; and, glutted with vengeance and 
blood, afterwards permitted the rest of the party to retire uninjured, 
who were the means of handing down his infamy to the execrations 
of the world. 


NOVELLA XIL 

Tukre has lately risen up, in a place on* the confines of Lombardy, 
a new saint, now ready to be added to the 'plendar. Having aban- 
doned the profession pf curing bodies, in which his conscience began 
to icpioach him with having despatched nearly the whole list of his 
patients to another world, he undertook the more harm!less cure of 
souls, induced by the same motive of enriching himself at the expense 
of others. For his cloak of religion, then, he assumed a lion's skin, 
in which he came to Piace'hza, entitling his order — ^The APOSTOLIC 
Rule of the Four EvangelIwSts, in the habit’ of the first 
Hermit, St, Paui.. 

This new invention he supported by a thousand offier spiritual fabri- 
cations of the same kind, studying thf most successful impostures of 
his predecessors, and persuading the good people^ like a rogue as he 
was, to erect him a convent for his new disorder of monks, quite worthy 
of tlicir great superior, whose creed was principally to lighten the 
pockets of their cc-ngregation and of simple wayfaring travellers, by 
virtue of the miracles and relics which they exhibited to view. 

Tiuis, in a short time, from a death-dealing doctor he became adittle 
spiritual despot, reconciling it better to his conscience to tyrannise 
over the minds than to torture the bodies of his patients ; until For- 
tune, who can ill support the sight even of a good man in prosperity, 
lent him a lew such smart kicks in the exercise of hi$ new functions 
from one who had detected his imposture, as to lead him to conclude 
he had gone somewhat tgo far, though he found it too late to retrace 
his steps. In short, after having shorn his flock as^close as any 
shepherd well could, he was himself overreached, exposed, and com- 
pelled to take to flight, by some superior master in the same art, whose 
subtlety exceeded even his4)wn. For though he fought hard to main- 
tain his spiritual goyeinment and^ again to recover h»s lost ground, it 
vras all in vain i no new relics, no ‘fresh miracles could avail him ; the 
charm ot his reputation was flown, and a still more successful candi- 
date was now elected to the throne. 

Under these circumstances he took to an ambulatory* mode of war- 
fare, proceeding from monastery to monastery, husbanding his relics 
and miracles in a most surprising manner, and exhibiting them only 
as necessity seemed to require. In the course of these his travels, the 
last and greatest of his impostures is well deserving of record, even 
among those preserved In the catalogue of San CiappcIIctto. It 
happened that in journeying one day towards Nizra, ne was taken 
seriously unwell ; so much so as to be obl,iged to seek refuge in a 
neighbouring convent, belonging to the friatt of I know not what dis- 
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order, where he was glad to be able to repose. Here, as long as he 
had money enough to make himself comfortable, his residence wns 
highly agreeable to the holy fathers, although the fame of his wicked 
impostures had reached the place before him ; but the moment his 
resources began to fail, there was a maiked change for the worse in 
their conduct towards our Sati Giovanni, Their whispers became 
louder, they began to consult the reputation of their monastery, and 
the patient could scarcely rest in his bed for their importunities to get 
rid of him and to send him to the hospital ; for as to themselves, they 
declared that they were heartily tired of him. In this way they went 
on day after day, worse and worse, as well as the patient, who by 
his condition seemed resolved to have the benefit of dying in their 
hands. There was, indeed, only about another hour’s life m him, 
when they came to the resolution of removing him ; upon which, m 
order better to defeat their p}an, he died in half an hour, congratu- 
lating himself that he had thus succeeded in laying his bones with 
them, like a pioijs monk, even against their will. The vvhole fraternity, 
not a little perplexed how to act, and desirous of obviating the scandal 
which might attach to them of having received so notorious a delin- 
quent under their protection, resolved to put the best face they could 
upon the matter, to give him all due funereal honouis in a public and 
pompous display, tp pronounce an oration, and clear his memory 
from the vile imputations cast upon it ; and if all this proved not 
enough to absolve "them in the eyes of the people, to canonise him by 
the name of “ San Giovanni the younger ” without delay. For tins 
purpose, the most specious and oratorical monk of the brotherhood 
was fixed upon to deliver the oration, who went through the whole 
service with so much credit both to himself and tp the deceased saint, 
that the people, not satisfied with giving mere empty applauses, imme- 
diately began a collection beyond expectation of the most sanguine 
of the order. Our hero, then, was unanimously made a saint in a style 
that would have excited the envy of his predecessor, San Ciappellctto, 
and proceeded to work various miracles accordingly. But for my own 
part, I do not give the least faith to these saints who excite the wonder 
and applause of the vulgar, confining it only to such as are duly ap- 
proved and beatified by the Holy Church of the faithful at Rome. 


NOVEI.LA XIV. 

TWO knights nf Portugal, both of whom are probably still in existence, 
entertaining a mortal enmity towards each other, were incessantly occu- 
pied ii^^dying the surest means of taking revenge. The one, how- 
ever, WM iirst conceived himself injured surpassed his adversary ia 
the v^gi«mce with which he watched every occasion of carrying his 
designs into execution. This ferocious disposition was further nurtured 
by the circumstance of his inability either in force or courage success- 
fully to contend with his enemy, which, while it compelled him to stifle 
the ejtpression of his hatred, led him to reflect upon every secret method 
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of annoying him in his power. Though formerly of noble and virtuous 
dispositions, this unhappy feud had so far disordered his bt^tter feelings 
and his judgment as to induce him to commit one of the most atrocious 
actions recorded in history. He watched his opportunity of surprising 
and assassinnting both the father and brother othid nobler foe, intelli- 
gence of which fact having reached the court, a proclamation was forth- 
with issued by the king, forbidding his subjects, under the severest 
penalties, to harbour the author of so foul a crime, while officers were 
despatched on all sides in pursuit of him. 

After perpetrating the deed, the assassin Jiearing the proclamation 
everywhere bruited m his ears, and believing it impossible long to elude 
the vigilance of his pursuers, torn at the same time by the agonies of 
remorse and guilt, came to a resolution rather of dying by the hand of 
him whom be had so deeply injured than awaiting the mofe tardy and 
ignominious course of justice. For, having satiated his revenge, the 
idea of what he had once been and of his lost fame and honour, rushed 
with an overwhelming sense of despair across his mind, and he felt a 
dark and fearful satisfaction in yielding himself up to the sword of his 
deeply injured adversary. With this view he secretly issued from his 
retreat under cover of the nfght, and having befote daybreak reached 
the residence of him whom he deemed* his executioner, he presented 
himself in his astonished presence with the fatal poniard in his hand, 
kneeling and baring Ir.s bosom as he offered it to the grasp of his foe. 

Impelled by a sudden feeling of revenge, and viewing the assassin in 
his power, the cavalier was in the act of plunging the steel into his 
breast, but restraining his passion, and conceiving it dishonourable 
to lake so inglorious an advantage, he flung it from him and turned 
his face away. At length commanding his emotion, he declared that 
he would never stain his hands with the blood of a defenceless man, 
much less of an unarmed knight, be his offences what they would ; 
and with singular greatness and generosity of soul proceeded to assure 
the assassin of his safety as long as he remained with him. Witness- 
ing the terrors of remorse and guilt which seemed to sting him to the 
quick, and leaving his further punishment to Heaven, his generous foe 
attended him the ensuing night on horseback beyond the confines of 
the kingdom. Yet, on his return, unable to forget the sad source of 
his resentment, he hastened to the court of Portugal, and on obtaining 
an audience of his majesty, said that he had heard of his enemy’s 
escape from the country, and that he was now probably beyond the 
reach of justice, glorying in his iniquity. It was thciefore incumbent 
upon him to adopt some other means of redressing the wrongs he had 
suffered, and his majesty would oblige him by granting' a Safe*conduct 
to his foe to re-enter the kingdom, so that he might meet him in single 
battle. “ There is only one condition,’* continued the knight, ** I would 
beseech your majesty to grant ; that if I should be sO unfortunate as 
to fall beneath his arm, your majesty will please to absolve him from 
all his offences, and permit him tp go free ; and if, as I firmly trust, I 
should come off victorious, that his fate shall test in my hands-” The 
king with some difficulty being prevailed upop to grant these terms, 
the noble cavalier immediately despatched messengers bearing at once 
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a safe-conduct and a public defiance to his enemy to meet him in the 
field and yield him satisfaction in single Combat, according to the 
laws of honour, before the king and courl. Willing to afford his 
enemy the revenge he sought, the assassin, to the astonishment of the 
people, made his appearance on the appointed day in the lists, clothed 
in complete armour, and acc^ted the challenge proposed. On the 
heralds sounding a charge, they both engaged with apparently equal 
fury, but the injured knight shortly wounded his antagonist severely 
in several places, and stretched him on the field weltering in his blood. 
Instead, however, of despatching him, as every one expected, on the 
spot, he raised hm up, and calling for surgical assistance, had him 
conveyed to a place of safety. His wounds proving not to be moi tal, 
the noble cavalier on his recovery accompanied him into the presence 
of the king, and declared publicly before tlie whole court that he 
granted liim h»s liberty and his life, entreating at the same time the 
royal pardon for him, and' permission to reside in any part of his 
majesty’s dominions. 

In admiration of his unequalled magnanimity, the king readily con- 
ceded what he wished ; while the unhappy object of their favour, over- 
whelmed with feelings of remorse and shame, humbled himself before 
his generous conqueror, and ever afterwards evinced sentiments of the 
utmost gratitude and respect to the noble cavalier, being at once the 
most faithful fiiend and follower he ever had. 


NOVELLA XXTL 

There was a certain Greek gentleman, who, with immense Avealtb, 

‘ possessed an extremely sociable disposition, which latter quality, how- 
ever, did not prevent his entertaining great aversion for every kind of 
scandal and buffoonery. During the summer season he xisually kept 
open house, and invited all the most estimable characters he could 
meet with in tjie vicinity to dine with him. Now it so happened, that 
having occasion one day to give a sjSlendid feast in his suite ol lower 
rooms, there was introduced to his table among others a notorious wit 
and buffoon of the very stamp to w'hich he had taken such an anti- 
pathy. Even before dinner was announced be began to broach his 
budget of news and lies and wicked witticisms, in which he was 
encouraged by the applause of too many of the guests. Perceiving the 
low turn the.copvelrsation was taking, the shrewd and accomplished 
host, palchingiiis eye^ affected at first to take his tricks and witticisms 
all in good part, otecjving, ” How I love a humorous man 1 you are 
, heartily ; it is qn age since I have met with your equal. 

‘ If J thought that effing yoju to t!;i« head of the uble could add the 
leai^t jot tn your ^.ninour, by Jove I you should do the honours of the 
house for Then pointing to tlif, grand repast that lay spread out 
before insisted upon his first tasting a precious kind of wine 

before sittitig 4own to table, adding with a gay and joyous aspect, 
You know it has ever been our custom, gentlemen, previous to arrang- 
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ing our places here, to take precedence according to our respective 
agility. First of all, we must try which can leap the highest over a 
handkerchief ; secondly, which can jump the furthest, making three 
essays each. Whoever leaps the highest let him have the second place ; 
but wlioevcr jumps the furthest, sufely he will be entitled to the first 
Now let me try whether I cannot still preserve my place at the head 
of my own table ; ” and bounding up three times to a prodigious height, 
oui alert Greek made the rest of the company almost despair. He 
begged the buffoon, by way of compliment, to follow hitp next, and 
then the otherguests ; but their effoi ts to «equal him were vain. “ Now 
then/' cried the Count, ‘‘ we shall sec who will have the first place 
and, taking* a start, he made a most-a$tonishing bop, skip^and a jump 
ihc length of the whole room. In fact he went half-way through 
the door, while murmurs of applause followed the exploit. Our witty 
gentleman, intent upon rivalling the Count and securing the first place 
at table, summoned all his strength, and xAith the third leap succeeded 
in beating his adversary by at least feet. When the wily Greek 
saw that he had jumped himself fairly out of the door, he instantly 
turned the key upon him, shutting in the other guests and himself, and 
Cl led out in a tiiumphant tone : Go, for you are beneath our notice I 
beaten hollow, all to nothing I Let us sit down ! a proposal to which 
tl\e other guests unanimously assented. The wit then for the first 
time in his life, peihaps, perceived that he had been outwitted ; he 
heaid the toiTent of laughter bursting fiom the room, and sought a 
dmnei for that day elsewlieie. The good host observing that they were 
well rul of such a scandalous, backbiting wretch, who only went about 
hatching mischief, began to entertain his company like a true gentle- 
man as he was, and for once feasted with closed instead of open doors, 
a circumstance, however, which seldom occurred. Oh I that others 
would take example by him, instead of fostering with their smiles a 
set ot half-starved ragamuffin wits and sycophants, who tepay such 
kindness by poisoning the re’al pleasure and destroying the proj^ieties 
of dt cent and respectable tables, uttering a thousand falsehoods and 
delaniations which not unfrequcntly end in heart-burnings, daels, and 
death itself 1 


NOVELLA XXX. 

Two young courtiers once laid a plot together to carry off a beautiful 
young girl from her mother’s protection, one of whdm, having already 
engaged her affections, succeeded under the most solemn promises of 
marriage in seducing her from the path of duty. Though of humble 
origin, she was as intelligent and accomplished she was beautiful, 
yet her youth and inexperience united to the pleadings of affection at 
at length betrayed her to her ruin. She nevertheless placed such 
unbounded confidence in her lover^s honour, and such was the ascen- 
dency he acquired over her, that she was' prevailed upon when the 
ardour of his love had passed away to resume her former dress, and 
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consent to return to her mother's home, in the belief that on tlje 
appointed day he would come and claim her hand in marriage. In 
this way she was late one evening borne by these bad friends to hrv 
former dwelling, one of them prelending to bind himself for the fulfil- 
ment of the other's engagements. They left her a little money, and 
took their leave of their weeping victim, repeating their false piomises 
of a speedy return. 

Here her unhappy situation could not long be concealed from her 
mother, whose mingled grief and passion on learning the fatal truth 
were such as only a mother can fully appreciate, but which it is impos- 
sible to convey in words. Drowned in tears of anguish, her daughter 
in vain attempted to inspire her with the hopes' she heisclf felt to 
excuse the conduct and assert the honourable intentions of her lover. 
The mother soon saw the full extent of her poor girl's misfoitune, the 
long tissue of premeditated cruelty and deceit to which she had fallen 
a prey ; and the hand which had been suddenly raised as if to stiike 
her to the earth only clasped her neck in the fulness of maternal 
sorrow and affection. But their unhappiness did not rest here ; the 
tongue of scandal soon became busy with their good name, which bad 
lately ranked among the best and purest, and the mother, goaded with 
redoubled anguish, now^ insisted upon their appealing to the Duke 
Alexander for redress, not the least distinguished among the Mcdici 
for Ins love of justice throughout Florence. With patient attention 
the Duke listened to her unhappy story, and told her to wipe away hei 
tears, for that, as far as depended upon him, she should no longer 
have occasion to weep. Then taking her mother aside, he said, “ I 
wish you to be civil to these gentlemen : invite them to your house ; 
let your daughter entertain them like othci company, and contrne that 
they shall sup together. Moreover, observe my commands in every- 
thing I shall direct, and despair not, for we will seeme the future hap- 
piness of your daughter. But bicathe not a word of what 1 say to 
you ; if you have the weakness, like most women, to talk of your own 
affairs, and let my name appear in this, ill betide the fortunes of your 
family, for you will forfeit my favour” and the dowry which it is my 
intention to bestow upon your daughter, and remain in greater disgrace 
than before I Be secret, therefore, and let me hear fiom you on the 
occasion I have mentioned.’^ 

In obedience to the Duke's wishes, the lady put the whole affair into 
train ; and one day as the fair girl sal binding her hair upon the sunny 
side of a gentle bill, lying beyond her flower-garden, she peiccived 
the two cavaliers approaching her. They saw and accosted her, 
w^hile her mother received them with cheerful looks at the door, and 
inviting them in, proceeded to regale them in the best style she could. 
In the meantime she informed the Duke of their arrival, who, accom- 
panied by a few select officers, directly set off, and joined the lady at 
her house. Soon after alighting, he took occasion to entreat the lady 
to show him through her mansion. This she was apparently com- 
pelled to do ; and when they approached the apartment where the 
party were supping together, she affected to turn his Excellency aside, 
observing aloud, ** There is nothing further worthy of your Excellency's 
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notice ; a mere lumber-room.” ‘‘ But I will see it, nevertheless,” inter- 
rupted his grace, “ I will see it ; ” and suddenly opening the door, he 
beheld his two courtiers, with the lovely girl seated between them, 
enjoying themselves in the best stylo, and imagining in their conceit 
that they were now equally acceptable to both the ladies of the house. 
“ Good night, my lords/’ cried the Duke ; “ I wish you joy ! You seem 
extremely comfortable here,” They both directly rose in the utmost 
confusion ai the sight of the Duke, while the timid girl, unable to con- 
tend with her feelings, burst into a flood of tears. “Weep not,” said 
the Duke to her in a gentle voice ; “ good girls are always to be found 
at home ; they do not lain after courtiers to other »|>eople’s houses ; 
you confei* honour upon your household by staying where you are.” 
Though theic was a tone of ironv in this, followed some severe yet 
weil-meant leflections and advice, he mingled with them so much 
gentleness and pity that she thanked him even in her tears. He then 
declared that he had come for the sole purpose of bestowing her hand 
in marriage, and of conferring on her a dowTy of five hundred crowns. 
Turning next tow’ards one of his first officers, he continued, “ Would 
you deign to accept this gentleman as your husband } Docs he please 
you ?" Drooping her fair head, unable for some minutes td reply, she 
could only at length sob out. ‘‘No, no husband but hewho promised 
to take me as his wedded wife.” ‘‘ Whal I ” said the Duke, “are you 
then already m a fried 1 ” “ This, my Joi J, is the gentleman w'ho gave 
me his vows and swore to make me his wife ” The Duke then turning 
round upon the courtier, with a noble and determined air, “ If this be 
the tiuth,” he continued, “how happens it that I find the lady in this 
house, and in company with this other gentleman at tabic? Wheie- 
forc docs she not sit at your table? What am I to think of this?” 
‘‘ IJe is my fiiend,” said the guilty courtier ; “he will witness for me” 

but he stammered out only some unmeaning words, and stood 

coveied wnth confusion as the Duke proceeded : “And had you both 
forgotten that there wai, yet such a governor as Alexander de’ Medici 
alne ? that there was yet justice m the land ? Speak, fair lady ; which 
of these gentlemen do >oii fix iqinn as )our lawful husband ?” “No 
other, so please your Excel lcnc>/’ she replied, “ but he who has often 
piomised to iniiice me his.” “It is enough,” continued the Duke; 
“ what you ask is only just ; and to show you that justice is one of 
the virtues that I love, receive this ring, signor, and espouse the young 
w'oman before my eyes. And >ou,” he observed, addressing the cour- 
tier’s companion, “ will be kind enough to ad^ to the lady’s dowTy the 
sum of five hundred crowns, the same amount that 1 have myself 
given her.” Then, having been witness to the marriage, he departed 
with the whole of his train, including the bridegroom’s false friend, 
leaving the happy young bride and her husband in their mothcris 
house. 
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SEBASTIANO E RIZZO. 


Tins wntf'r w«as a Venetian gentleman and a senator, more distin- 
guished, perhaps, for his antiquarian researches, and as the founder 
of the puibent system of studying ancient medals, than for his superior 
excellence as a novelist. A few sioncs, however, rather of an lusloiicul 
thnn an imaginary cast, arc to be met nith in his work of the “ S^i 
(hornaU,” Uhat may possess sufficient attractions for the genmn: 
lovcib of liction. It made its first appearance under the auspices of 
the OIK 0 cekbralcd critic, Lodovico Dolce, to whom the author pre- 
sented the MS. from which it wa, put .forth at Venice.- Sebn-tiano 
was boin on the 19th of June 1525, and was the son of Antonio Krizzo, 
a distinguidied senator, by a daughter of the Cavtdiero Contarini. lie 
pursued his studies in Greek and Roman literature at Padua, and 
altet wards devoted his whole attention to philosophy, in which, if wl 
are to give credit to Dolce, he made a great proficiency, as Ins nume- 
rous moral tales, which he very jiroperly so called to distinguish them 
fioin the class ot novcllc, sulticientlY testily. In hh commcndatioiri, 
however, both of their sty 1<* and characlti, hus friend Dolce would 
njipear to have departed somewhat from Ins usual path as a cinir to 
cnlei upon 111 ^ jdeasanter duty of the panegyiist. 

lie no doubt veiy conscientiouslv announce-, “thrit lie should be 
defiauding the reader of much valuable moral iinjnovcment, and the 
author of hi‘^ ju^l fame, were he to dv.piive the woild of the labours ot so 
learned and distinguibuod a youth/’ But whatever allowance we ought 
to make for the piaises bestowed upon a young acquaintance 1>> a 
crinc to whom he presented hi-, work, siuh ib its remaining merit as 
to induce the Iranslatoi to piosenta few biiccimens of a pioduction 
which Dolce declares to be "‘m every point deserving of the very 
higliesl applause.” 

Eii/zo bore the renutPdion of a good poet, as well as of a novelist, 
antiquary, and philosopher. He was. intrusted with many important 
tommisbions by his country ; s.il in the Council of Ten ; and tlied at 
the age of sixty in Venice. Honourable^ mention is made of him l>y 
( rcscimbcni and other literary historians^, 

1 Le rjti Giornate di Messer Scba*li,jno FiM/zo, daW in luce da Messer Lodovico PoU’e, 
all Illusinssitno btpnore Federico Cion/afija, Marchese di Gaiuolo. Venezia, Gio. Vftn.sco e 
Compaq; ni : 1567. 

y JJolce's “dedicatory Epistle,” dated Venice, June *5, 1567. 
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NOVELLA XXV. 

I RECOLLECT having once heard a Spanish gentleman, who had 
resided some time at the court of Portugal, relate a quarrel which 
took place there betweeft a master of the Kingfs bed-chamber and 
one of the other courtiers. The former, whose name was Giovanni, 
believing himself slighted by his enemy, resolved to let no opportunity 
escape hini of effecting a bitter revenge. And to such a length did 
his animosity proceed, that, smarting under his iitiaginary disgrace, he 
contrived to surprise the other, sword in hand, and assassinate him 
whilq^walking in open day a few miles out of the city of Lisbon. 
Having committed the act, he instantly fled beyond the confines of 
the kingdom, seeking shelter at Vilvao, in Biscay, his native place. 
The king, being greatly grieved to hear of the sudden and unhappy 
death of a courtier whom he had long esteemed both for his pleasing 
manners and for his prowess in the field, commanded the strictest 
inquiries to be instituted. Finding that Giovanni no longer made his 
appearance, no one hearing tidings of him, and the particulars of the 
previous quarrel being publicly known, his majesty \vas at no loss 
how to account for the assassination, which was soon after indeed 
ascertained to have been perpetrated by the hand of Giovanni. A 
heavy price was therefore imposed by royal order upon the criminals 
head, as a reward to whomsoever would deliver him up, either dead 
or alive, into the hands of justice. 

Now as soon as Don Pietro, steward of the royal household, heard 
the tenor of the proclamation, though he had formerly been greatly 
indebted, and even owed his life, to (Giovanni, who had cleared him 
from some unjust accusations for which he would otherwise have 
suffered, yet, unmindful of all the past kinc^ness and obligations w^hich 
he had received, and instigated by the amount of the reward, he was 
ungenerous enough to use every means of discovering his former 
friend’s retreat Accidentally hearing from an acquaintance travelling 
from Biscay that Giovanni had there sought refuge, he carefully con- 
cealed these tidings from the rest of the court ; but took occasion, in 
an audience with the king, to acquaint him that he had at length 
discovered the place of his retreat ; intimating that it would not be long 
before he should present his majesty with the criminal’s head. After 
receiving, therefore, full assurance of the promised reward, Pietro, being 
well armed and mounted, departed the next morning with all speed 
towards Biscay, and arriving within a few days at Vilvao, he secretly 
proceeded to discover traces of Giovanni. When he had succeeded 
in this object, he next took some apartments near his residence, 
where he determined to await a favourable occasion of carrying his 
nefarious project into execution. Unhappily for the object of his 
treachery, this was too soon afforded, Giovanni being engaged to go 
as far aS the port of San Sebastian, where he was to await the arrival 
of one of his brothers returning from a long voyage. The insidious 
Pietro pbserved the preparations for his departure, and suspecting that 
he was abou^t to leave the city, resolved to keep him company the 
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better to effect his desi^. Watching the hour when he set out, 
shortly afterwards the traitor hhaself secretly took horse, and follow- 
ing some part of the way at a convenient distance, he at length per- 
ceived him approaching the foot of a high mountain. I n a few moments 
he was at his side, and turning suddenly upon him, he seized the reins 
of Giovanni's horse, accosting him at the same time with a fierce and 
threatening aspect ; “ Stand, villain, traitor as thou art, and yield me, 
as in spite of thee thou shalt, thy coward life ! Lo ! thou art taken in 
the same snares which t,hou didst most maliciously and traitorously 
prepare for one of the noblest knights of Portugal ; but thou shall no 
longer live to boast thee of that-vile and savage deed ! ’’ The wretched 
Giovanni hearing these words, while he recognised the features of 
his friend Pietro, with trembling and conscience-smitten voice thus 
replied : I know not, O Pietro, whether I ought to yield credit to my 
senses, and whether it can be really you whom 1 see before me, whose 
voice 1 hear and whose hand I thus clasp in mine. An unhappy man 
am I if you be no longer the same friend whom I once knew at the 
court of our monarch ! Do I say friend ? Nay, my most dear and 
intimate companion, in whose love and honour I ever reposed the 
utmost trust ; and more yet, whose very life I saved from the malice 
of enemies and the inc’ gnation of the king. Is it, then, with such a 
countenance, with such words — nay, look not thus fiercely on me — 
that you repay all the fa\ ours I conferred upon you ? Say, did you not 
once promise in the fulness of your heart, grateful for the life you had 
received, to watch ever faithfully and fondly over mine ? Could I even 
have dreamed that I had need to guard my bosom from the secret 
dagger of one who, indebted to me for his life, had sworn to shield me 
from every harm ? When did I in thought or word since that time 
offend you, that I should receive so bitter a recompense for all my 
love ? I know not, unless you resent my having rescued you from an 
ignominious death. Yet common humanity, to say nothing of reason 
and gratitude, should lead you to take compassion on me, on my young 
wife and infant boy, and not to think of depriving them of their only 
protector in so savage a way. If you have a father, Pietro, then think 
of mine, whose sole support 1 am : he is bent down with grief and age ; 
come With me, and restore me to him : let him not live to hear that 
you have cut me off in the summer of my days. Besides, I am, going 
far, very far, to see one of my brothers, whom I had long wept as dead. 
He is but just arrived, and you will not refuse to let me behold him 
before I die. Nay, do not strike me : I am unarmed ; but put your- 
self for a moment in my place, and then act as you would yourself be 
treated. Grant but my life, and my whole fortune shall be at your 
disposal. What gain, what triunmh can be yours, to slay me thus 
unarmed? Yon say it was thus I slew my enemy ; but he was not 
my friehd, and by repeated insults he provoked his fate. He too would 
have done the like by me, had not just Heaven disposed it otherwise, 
and favoured the righteous cause. Venture not, therefore, to imbrue 
your hands in innocent blood, — nay, worse, in the blood of your friend 
and benefactor, drawing down upon yourself the malediction of Heaven 
and of mankind.” Here he ceased; but the sav.ige and avaricious 

a c; 
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Pietro, deaf to all his entreaties and to his last prayers for mercy, as 
if he took pleasure in prolonging his torment, having seized him by 
the throat, slowly raised his weapon, and proceeded to execute his 
ferocious purpose. Striking him a violent blow upon the neck, he half 
severed his head from his body, and repeating his strokes wiih the 
utmost fury on various parts of his person, he soon laid tlie'unhappy 
Giovanni dead 'at his feet. With the same unrelenting feiocity he 
then Separated the head from the yet warm and reeking corpse ; and 
lieaiing it along with him, he hastened from that wild and Icrnric scene 
Avith llic feelings rather of a demon than of a man. Insensible as yet 
to the retributive pangs that awaited him, he took his dark and solitary 
way back to the Poitugucse capital, 'accompanied only by the bloodywif- 
ness of his ciime, over lonely plain, valle3% and mountain, heedLss alike 
of the smiles or frowns ot Nature, and of the sleeping vengeance of the 
heavens above him. He did not scruple to present the head of Ins 
friend at couit, claiming the reward due for the death of a cmninai, 
whom he boasted to have slain with his own hand. Nor did he lot a 
long period seem at all tioubled wdth the recollection of so foul an 
offence, though, doubtless, howcA^cr sIoav, his punishment would be no 
less sure, either here or heieaftcr. For it is almost impossible, indeed, 
to estimate the iniquity of an action which, added to its cold-blooded 
ferocity, involved such an extent of enormous and unexpected ing la- 
titude. 


NOVELLA XKXY. 

At the period when the l> lant Nicocles sw'aycd the sceptre of Sicyon, 
alike feared and hated by its citizens, Iavo only wcie found Avho, equally 
distinguished by their rank, their Avealth, and their spirit, disdained 
longer to bear the in tolci able weight of his oppression. Sui passing 
their felloAv-citizens as well in courage as in rank, they Averc the first to 
conspire together how they might best achieve the freedom of their 
native place, though even by the death of its despotic ruler, aAvare 
that the seeds of liberty are best watered wdth theUood of its enemies. 
With this view, having fixed upon a certain hour and spot^ they vi'aited 
Avith much anxiety for tlie period of its accomplishment, but, seized 
AVith a sudden panic when the moment arrived, one of the two con- 
sjnrators refused to proceed any fuither in the affair. Not satisfied 
with this, and afraid of being anticipated by his colleague, he Avent 
instantly to the palace ot the tyrant, and the belter to ingratiate him- 
self, acquainted him with the whole transaction, affecting at the same 
time to have given ear to it only with a view of revealing the real 
author to the king, as av^s the duty of every loyal subject. Having in 
this manner bocm made acquainted with the full paiticulais of the 
conspiracy, Nicoclcs, giving cntiie credit to the account, despatched 
forthwith a company of his guards to the residence of Tunocrates, 
with orders to level the gates with the ground and to bear the traitor 
alive into his presence. 
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The noble citizen was in this way seized and carried before the 
tyrant, who, having feasted his eyes with the sight of his victim, and 
thrown him into one of his most horrid dungeons, condemned him 
on the very same day to die. But as it was the custom of those times 
that buch as were found guilty of capital crimes should be executed 
during the night wiiliin the walls of their dungeon, when their cries 
could not be heard, Timocrates was thus condemned to suffer on the 
following evening. When tidings of this terrific punishment came to the 
cars of Ills poor consort, Arsinoe, who was most tenderly attached to her 
husband, so great was her surprise and terror as well-nigh to deprive 
her of existence. On recovering sufficiently to dwell upon the dread- 
ful subject, she long revolved every means that her affection could 
suggest of averting so heavy' and unexpected a calamity. She well 
kneu how worse than unavailing it would be l() pour hci pra>crs and 
teal ^ at the feet of the tyrant, a measure that might crown their suffer- 
iiii.-. by bringing along, with it the dishonour as well as the death of 
her busband. Slic resolved, then, to think and to act only for herself ; 
and It was not long before her ingenuity supplied her with an idea, 
wlutli \Mth fcarl ’ss breast she piepared to carry into speedy effect. 
On the evening tint her consoit was to suffer, no sooner was it twilight, 
than, wrapping herself in a daik cloak veiling hci beauty in deep 
black ciaiie, she look her fearful and solitary way^, without acquainting 
.1 single Iricnd with hei pmpose, towards the dungeon prepaied for 
the tomb of all she held most clear. On her arrival, taking aside one 
oi the guards, she besought him, biltcily w'ceping w'hile she spoke, to 
yicimil her to see hci husband for a few^ moments before he died, and 
to >ield her the sad consolation of a last tear, a last embrace, without 
w Inch they should neither of Oicm die in peace. Touched at her deep 
and passionate distress, the rest of the guards gathered round her, and 
unable long to resist her entreaties, they all of them, catching the soft 
infection fiom each other, at length agreed to let her pass. 

On beholding her husband, kow'cver, instead of longer giving way 
to womanly lamentations and tears, Arsinoe assumed all the foititude 
of a heroine, boldly yet sweetly advising and consoling him, wdiilc she 
entreated him no longer to despair. Then, hastily acquainting him 
wdth her plan, she began to airay him in her own diess, and having 
disguised his face in the thick veil, and throwm the cloak over his 
shoulders, she look one kiss, breathed a soft farewell, and quietly 
assumed his place. The guards, believing that it was the lady return* 
ing apparently drowned in grief, offered no sort of opposition ; and in 
a little while Timocrates was bc5'^ond the limits of the tyrant's sway. 
But the hour was come when the executioner proceeded with the 
guards to receive his victim from their hands, bearing along with him 
the infernal implements of his trade. What w'as their surprise, on 
approaching nearer, to lay their unhallot^'ed hands upon a gentle and 
beauteous lady, w'ho was, immediately borne by the executioner into 
the tyrant's presence, to learn in what wny he was to proceed. Here 
she was received with scowling and terrific looks while she appeared 
wholly unable to answ’er the threats and inquiries of the incensed 
prince. Vainly attempting to hide her terror, she again and again 
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burst into tears whenever she prepared to speak, so as even to awaken 
some touch of compassion in the tyrant^s obdurate breast. “ Be not 
so much alarmed, lady,” he continued in an altered tone . “ what is it 
you fear? Only reveal the real motives which led you to set my power 
at defiance, to rescue my prisoner, a traitor doomed to death, and to 
deceive my guards.” “Neither,” replied Aisinoe, “was it to defy 
your power nor to deceive your officers ; it was love, only love and pity 
for my unhappy husband that impelled me to it ; and I would hazard 
much, much more, even more than life itself, did I possess it, for his 
sake. When the fearful tidings burst upon me, when I heard that he 
was condemned to suffer an ignominious death, and when I icflected 
upon his whole life and conduct, nor found the slightest cause for 
blame or for your princely displeasure, I was determined to pciil 
everything for his rescue. This I have done, and succeeded ; and 1 
W'illmgly yield me a victim, if such I must be, in his plac^'. Yet 1 
would still hope that you will not behold my affliction and my teats 
unmoved ; but attribute all my crroi and my crime to the tender love 
I bore him, a love which grew up with our cailicst years, and uhicli 
is such that you must tear away my hcniUstiings before I can quietly 
see him perish. Surely, then, you cannot pretend to exercise any law 
against true and devoted affection : sevcie as you are esteemed to be, 
you would not punish me for feelings over which I have no contiol.” 

Such was the affecting appeal of the wu etched Arsinoc, winch pro- 
duced so extraordinary an effect u])on the mind of Nicocles, that, 
cruel and unforgiving as he naturally wns, and veliemciitly exaspei- 
ated against Tiniocrates in particular, he yet felt his fury and indigna- 
tion die aw'ay within him at the sound of hci mournful words, He 
therefore admitted her conjugal affretion to be a sufficient justificatjon 
of her conduct, and dismissed her uninjured from his presence. But 
not so fortunate were the guards, wdiose luimanily was deserving of a 
better fate. Against them his wrath burned with unmitigated fury. 
“And now seize me those caitiff villains,” cried the t>rant, “who, 
false to their trust, permitted access to my prisoner. 1 heir blood he 
upon their own* heads, for I will T>€ver consent to be thus wholly 
cheated out of my revenge ; ” and the unhappy guards were accoid- 
inglyled to execution by the hired mercenaries of the tyrant. In the 
course of a short time, Arsinoe, having obtained tidings of her hu -ri- 
band. disguised herself in male attire, and accompanied by a single 
faithful servant fled secretly from her house, and joined the object of 
her love in a distant and secure retirement. 
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NICCOLO GRJl NUCCI} 


The family of this novelist, becoming partisans of the Guelph faction, 
were banibhed early in the fourteenth century from Lucca. After- 
wards, on Its restoration, it became very poweiful, various branches 
sprcadinj* throughout the different states of Italy* From some circuin- 
r.taiices, indeed, connected with the fortunes of hiS family, Granurci 
is said to have derived many of his stories, expressly stating m his 
woiL, nswo learn fiom Mr. Dunlop,^ that when on a visit to Sienna 
in J568, he availed himself of the occasion to leach the little town of 
Picnza, in the vicinity, for the purpose of inquiring whether there were 
an> descendants of the family name remaining in those parts. He then 
COGS on to relate that two very respectable cituens bore him company 
10 a monastery in the nciglibourhood of Pienza, whence he subsequently 
proceeded to visit the Villa di Tojano, in company with one of the 
monks, who iclates a variety of stonc^, and presents him, likewise, on 
parting, with a j\lS which furnished him with the materials Ixom 
which he compiled his woik, and which the author in his preface 
declaics ‘‘well ineiited the title of Sciva dl vayia Ic'^iontd^ 1 hough 
the style of this wTitcr can by no means boast the case and elc^^ance 
of some of the earlier novelists, it is, nevertheless, for that age \tte*nicly 
good. For being an avowed imitator and admirer of Boccaccio, lie 
was at the pains of rendering his ‘•Teseide/^*^ fiom otfava rima nuo 
prose ; a task which fully enUtlcd him, we think, to claim some ac- 
quaintance wnth the taste and purity of that writci^s language. 

He flourished about the year 1570. Tlis moral work, entitled ‘‘ La 
Piaccvol Notte e Lieto Giorno,’’ the “Delightful Night and Pleasant 
Day,’^ made its appearance, with the date of 1574, at Venice. 


NOVELLA I 

In the magnificent city of Ferrara, about the time of Duke Borso, 
dwelt a noble youth of the name of Polkloro, Becoming dcejily 
attached to one of the most beautiful girls in the whole place, ho had 

‘ LaPiaoevol Nptle e Lieto Glomo, Opera Morale di Nicolao Cianucci di Lucca, indi- 
rizzato al inoUo Magnifico e Noblh^^imo Sig. M. tiiuseppe Araolfini, (tciiti'uonio Luccliese, 
Venezia, appresso jacomo Vidali, Bvo, 1574. 
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3 L.a Teseide di M. Giovanni Hoccatno, &c., di otla\a Hnia nuo\flincntc lidotta in prosa 
per Nicolao Granucci di Lucca, &c., Lucca, Presso Vmcenzo y'.79 
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soon the happiness of acquiring such an interest in her affections as 
to induce her to yield her consent to a speedy union. As she had 
numerous other suitors, however, of whom Polidoro was extremely 
jealous, she was persuaded, in order to allay his apprehensions, in the 
meantime, unknown to her friends and family, to give him frequent 
meetings, in one of which he prevailed upon her to accept the marriage 
ring from his hand, as a pledge of *his honourable views. Having 
then taken leave of each other, the promised bride retired to rest ; but 
soon after midnight she was awoke, and imagined she heard some 
one entering her chamber window. She arose, and beheld by the 
light of the moon one of the most daring of her rejected lovers, who 
had already made good his entrance. Having only a single moment 
to decide how she could best defend her menaced honour, which she 
was aware she should equally forfeit by giving vent to her cries, she 
seized a weapon which lay near her and smote the youth so severely 
on the temples that he immediately fell headlong to the ground, at the 
very moment when he fancied he was about to succeed in his attempt. 
His crie^ drawing the officers of justice to the spot, a strict search took 
place, during which the unfortunate Polidoro, being the only person 
found near the place, was forthwith seized upon suspicion of having 
assassinated his rival, and was thrown into the public prison. 

Fearful only of casting the least imputation upon the reputation of 
her he loved, he at once admitted the charge of having perpetrated the 
deed .a supposed crime for which he was adjudged tt> suffer death. 
Tidings of the unhappy result of this affair coming, the ensuing day, 
to the ears of his betrothed bride, she hesitated not an instant in what 
way to act. Heedless of consequences, she set out for the palace of 
the Duke, where, half wild with grief and terror at the idea of bet lover 
having already suffered, she became clamorous for an audience, the 
people on all sides making way for her, until she was at length stopped 
t3y the officer upon guard at the ducal gates. Her passionate appeals, 
how'ever, for admittance were here irresistible, and she was conducted 
in a short time into the audience-chamber before the Duke and his 
whole court. But, regardless of surrounding objects, she singled out 
him of whom she was in search, and throwing hetself at his feet in all 
the sweet disorder of distressed beauty, which heightened rather than 
diminished her charms, she besought his clemency and pity m the 
following terms : “ Heaven, that has given me access to your Excel- 
lency, will, I fervently trust, incline your heart also to listen to me, 
to listen to justice and to truth. Let not the innocent, my honoured 
lord, suffer for the guilty. The cause for w'hich I appear before you, 
however much it may seem to reflect upon myself, will not permit 
me to be longer $ilent. Believe me, then, when J say that the prisoner 
Polidoro and my unhappy self have been long though secretly be- 
trothed to each other, and we were on the eve of becoming unitec^ 
when the* deceased youth, for whose death he has been made respon- 
sible, urged by envy and disappointment, had the shameless audacity 
to make attempts upon my hopour, by stealing his way into my 
chamber by night. At the same hour came my betrothed husband, 
whom 1 had consented to meet in order to arrange measures of recon- 
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ciliation with our friends, as well as to obviate the effects of some 
ungrounded jealousy in regard to the deceased, which had been 
some time before preying upon his mind. And for this reason only had 
I consented to unite my fate with his before we had succeeded in 
obtaining the favourable decision pf our friends, We had scarcely 
taken leave of each other, when, on retiring to rest, I was sbon after 
startled out of my slumbers by hearing the sash Of my chamber 
window open, and beheld with terror the head of the deceased, who 
had succeeded in scaling the walls, and was about to invade the sanc- 
tuary of my rest. Impelled at once by fear and indignation, I snatched 
the sword that I have long kept near my couch, and struck the invadg: 
of my honour with the utmost strength I could command. He fell to 
the ground, and by the just award of Heaven, rather than by any power 
of mine, he shortly afterwards expired. 

In the tumult thus caused it was not long before the captain of 
the band with his followers rushed towards the spot. Wlu.t was my 
surprise and horror, then, to hear this very morning that my beloved 
and innocent PoUdoio had been just seized, convicted, and lay under 
sentence of death, preferring rather to suffer everything than even to 
betray my name. Deserted, alone, and fearful of confiding the circum- 
stances of our union to any, fearful even of the jealous reproaches of 
my Pohdoro, to whom or whither could I turn for advice and aid — 
whither, I icpeated in my despair, but to the source of honour and 
justice itself, at the feet of our most noble and righteous Duke ” 

Here, no longer able to control her emotions, the lovely Oitensia 
ceased to speak, but not to weep, until the Duke kindly raising her 
up and assuring her she had no cause for such excessive sorrow, as 
far as it lay in his power to remove it, she attempted to recover her 
composure. “ But is he free ?. is he pardoned ? ” inquired the anxious 
girl with breathless haste, almost resisting his efforts to raise h^r from 
the ground. “Yes, yes, you are both free,^^ rejoined the Duke with 
one of his most benevolent and irresistible smiles ; “ you arc both free 
to be as happy as you please, ^nd as I doubt not you deserve to be, 
as far as my influence, at least, with both your parents can be sup- 
posed to be of any avail. For it is impossible that I should not 
believe •^vhat you say ; your words and looks have the stamp of truth 
impressed upon them ; and the only part of the affair, I think, which 
we have to regret is your surpassing loveliness and worth, which 
doubtless led to the fatal enterprise of the poor enamoured boy. You 
have taught others, .however, by his fate, fair lady, to keep a more 
respectful distance ; and we are far from wishing to find fault with 
you for showing the courage of the heroine as well as the affection of 
the woman. You have our full approbation and respect.” But the 
scene which she b^d now gone through, and even supported until the 
Duke ceased to speak, with so much animation and courage, was too 
affecting to be longer borne ; she gazed timidly around the court, and 
hearing some murmurs of applause as the Duke concluded, aware that 
the eyes of numbers were upon her, all her womanly feelings, all her 
sensibility and delicacy, came into sudden play ; she grew pale, she 
trembled, and the next moment fainted in the Dike’s arms. ** I trust 
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we have done no mischief here/^ he continued as he himself bore her, 
followed by the princesses, into another saloon ; she will recover, 
and we will all of us yet be present to grace her appioaching nuptials.” 
And onr noble Duke performed what he had thus piomised ; for he 
himself saw and leconciled the n\al families * and as he watched the 
hand of the bright Oitensia confericd upon the happy Polidoro, he 
observed to one of the courtiers near luin, I think she did well to 

E ut the other poor fellow fiist out of his pain ; he could not have 
otne this.” 
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A SC AN 10 MORI DA CENO> 


Although an accomplished writer, a soldier, and a scholar, Mori 
does not stand in the first rank of the novelists of the sixteenth century, 
subsequent to which period few good writers of Italian fiction have 
flourished. He was by birth a Mantuan, and spent the greatest part 
of his life in the service of the princes of the house of Gonzaga. One 
of the members of this family he accompanied into Hungar>^, with the 
view of assisting the Emperor Maximilian against the Turks in his 
campaigns with the famous Solyman. He next entered into the service 
of Venice as a volunteer in its wars with the same power. PTom these 
circumstances and the dedication of his novels to Vicenzo Gonzaga, 
Prince of Mantua, we gather that he wrote towards the close of the 
sixteenth century. He proposed a second series of his stories ; but 
these, as far as can be ascertained, he either never produced or never 
published. Each novel is introduced with a poetical address to some 
prince of the houses of Gonzaga or of Medici, in the form of a madrigal 
or a sonnet ; for which, however, he does not seem to have been 
indebted to the pen of his friend, Torquato Tasso, with whom he is 
said to have been very intimate. An interesting letter, indeed, written 
by the great poet to the novelist is yet extant, an extract from which 
is given in Mr. Black's ** Life of Tasso." Mori is by no means so 
voluminous a writer as many of his contemporaries, the number of 
his stories not exceeding fifteen : these are dedicated to his patron, 
Vicenzo Gonzaga, the prince who so basely assassinated the Admirable 
Crichton. The third in the series is a story, lo be found in the follow- 
ing selection, of a messenger travelling post with a pardon for a crimi- 
nal, but stopping to observe the whole process of an execution just 
as he arrived, he does not deliver his message until all is over. Many 
of his novels are supposed to consist of real incidents, often very 
minutely described, with particular allusion to the time and place, 
though he affects to disguise the names, per convefiienti rispetii ^ — for 
good reasons. This he takes care to repeat in several of his historical 
talcs, showing from various little circumstances that he was well 
acquainted with the parties. Thus in his fourth novel, of Giulio and 
Lidia, he observes in regard to his heroine, after omitting the place 
of her residence, per convenienti rispetti^ that he does not know 
whether to rank her among the downright plain or the beautiful ; but 
that if all the handsome women were to be banished, she would tuTi 
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very little risk. The same might be observed of his eighth novel, and 
many others, all which, we may add, are distinguished for their humour 
and for the easiness of their style. 


NOVELLA II. 

TffF.RE once dwelt in our good city of Mantua a certain Messer 
Malfeo Slrada, an elderly gentleman of ver^y unobjectionable manners 
and well to do in the world. But though extremely active and vigilant 
in his affairs, he was not forgetful of his social duties, inasmuch as 
having lost his Own wife and family, he took into his charge an orphan 
nephew for the purpose of suprplying the place of iiis parents, and 
educating him in a manner befitting his biith. When he found that 
the boy discovered little turn for letters, his kind uncle very properly 
took him away from school, with the intention of devoting him to 
mercantile affairs until he should be able to enter upon his own con- 
cerns, And such was the young man’s prudence and discretion, that 
he quickly imbibed the habits of business practised by bis patron, in- 
somuch as to excite the admiration and surprise of all his hiends and 
acquaintance. On this account he daily gained ground in the good 
graces of his uncle, W’ho began to regard liim with as much pride and 
pleasure as if he had been his own son. On the other hand, the young 
man always showed his uncle the respect due to a father; and so 
great was his mercantile proficiency, that when ib& old gentleman was 
seized with a series of tertian ague-fits, he was absolutely competent 
to take upon himself the charge of the office. Still his uncle’s fits were 
a source of great disquietude to him, and he spared no pains and 
expense to restore lum to his usual excellent state of health. The care 
of young Fedetigo, therefore, for by this name he hkd been christened, 
soon placed old Messer Matico on his legs again, which were directly 
employed to bring him down a^s fast as possible to his counting-house, 
where his nephew received him at the h£ad of all the clerks with three 
commercial Cheers, evincing the greatest^ satisfaction in the world, while 
the news diffused a placid joy over the countenances of all the jobbers 
in the city. He was still, however, advised by his doctors to adhere 
for a period to his gentle soporific and perspiring draughts, in order, as 
they assured him, to carry off the dregs of his disease, under which 
discipline he remained somewhat weak and querulous. 

Iiis careful nephew, unacquainted with this last prescription, one 
morning went into his loom to consult him on some affairs, and was 
sui^prised to find him buried under an enormous load of bed-clothes, 
just as he was beginning to promote the medicinal warmth. He had 
closed his eyes, andTay perfectly quiet, invoking the moisture to 
appear with all a patient’s anxiety and fervency pf feeling, which can- 
not endure <he least interference with the grand' object he has <n view. 
The careful nephew aj)proached on tiptoe, fearful of rousing his good 
uncle too suddenly, and was concerned to behold him lying appa- 
rently in $0 piteous a plight. Anxious lest he had met with a relapse^ 
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he began to accuse himself of not having been sufficiently careful in 
preventing him from resuming business too soon. The ojd gentleman 
at first laughed a little on hearing his over-scrupulous observations, 
then he became rather uneasy at his repeated inquiries and lamenta- 
tions over him ; and lastly, he was afraid that this untimely interrup- 
tion might check the course of the fluids, without in the least benefiting 
the solids, respecting both of which he had lately become very parti- 
cular. In fact, he began to fear that the necessary perspiration would 
be stopped, which, next to the stopping of the firm, was the thing he 
most dreaded in the world. When his careful nephew, therefore, 
again began to hint his precautions that he should not enter too soon 
into the office, the patient said in a somewhat angry tone, ‘‘For 
God^s sake, get you gone ! 3^our lamentations make me quite sick ; 
I tell you I am only taking a sweat.” “ JBut I am sorry to think 
you have got a relapse ; what can be the occasion of it Do let me 
consult the doctor about it, lor it were better to talce it in time ; ” and 
so s.iying, he was hastening out of the room. No longer able to con- 
trol his temper, and too impatient to explain, yet dreading to rise in 
a slate of incipient perspiration, the old mcichant raised his voice as 
loud as he d-ired, cr\ing, “ Don^ go to Ihc doctor, I say, and a plague 
upon you ! only go" out of the room.” Upon this, the young man 
approaching nearer and marking his uncle^s rising colour, who at 
the same time bestowed the most abusive epithets upon him, began 
to think he was a little touched in the head, and that there was the 
grealct occasion for a sharp leech the more he asserted the contrary. 
As he stood in a thoughtful posture, with his eyes fixed on the in- 
fianicd countenance of his uncle, the calmness of his manner and his 
fixed resolution of calling a physician so incensed the latter that he 
suddenly burst into a violent rage, threatening not only to cut him oft 
without a faithing, but to knock his brains out instantly if he ventured 
to provoke him morC^ for which purpose he would use, though he was 
in a beautiful perspiration. These words now confirmed the young 
gentleman’s suspicions that something was wrong in bis uncle’s upper 
regions, beipg quite unlike himself, and he began to lament his situa- 
tion louder than ev^r, ending with prayers and ejaculations for a phy- 
sician. The uncle upon this put his threats into execution, leaping 
suddenly ftom his bed, while Federigo, on the ether hand, believing 
him to be seized with a delirious paroxysm, rap towards him to keep 
him down lest he should commit some homble mischief. Escaping, 
however, from his hands* the enraged patient endeavoured to seize 
a large cudgel which he kept in the -room, a design against which the 
young gentleman exerted himself to the utmost of his power. A sharp 
contest lor the possession of the slick now took place, sometimes inclin- 
ing to one side, sometimes to the other ; though the youth, believing his 
uncle endowed with the supernatural strength of a lunatic, \vas fre- 
quently on the point of being ov’ercome. Ills g'reat object was to secure 
the patient before he Succeeded in obtaining the cudgel and inflict- 
ing‘the severe castigation which he threatened ; and gathering strength 
from his despair, he began to press Messer Mafi'eo very hard, who, 
engaging in his night-cap and gown, certaihly fought at a great dis- 
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advantage. His breath began to grow short and his strength to fail, 
and no longer able to utter a word, he fairly yielded to his adversary. 
The latter not venturing to let a madman loose, held him firmly down, 
pinioning his hands behind him and fixing his knees upon his stomach. 
When he had at length bound him hand and foot, the careful nephew 
again commenced his lamentations over him, regretting that so sensible 
a man should have run mad so suddenly. On this his uncle beginning 
to grin and show his teeth, he very calmly buried him under a heap 
of bedwclothes, and locking him up fast in the chamber* went to consult 
a physician. The doctor, being just on the point of visiting one of the 
young princes at the court, had only time to advise the careful nephew 
to apply a couple of sharp blisters upon his unde^s shoulders, and he 
would endeavour to call upon him in the evening. He would then if 
necessary order him something of a still more caustic nature, and 
bleed the patient copiously. For there was nothing, he said, like meet- 
ing the evil in the beginning, and applying the remedies while the 
patient had strength tp bear them. The anxious Federigo accord- 
ingly hastened to the surgeon’s house, and finding him, unluckily for 
his uncle, at home, he took him. armed with lancet and blisters, along 
with him. Proceeding with all haste, they soon ariived at the patient’s 
residence, the young man relating by the way the whole of his late 
engagement, as a clear proof of the patient’s luna^v. The ancient 
housekeeper met them at the door, crossing herself devoutly and 
shedding tears as she repeated further instances of the insanity of her 
poor master, who had never ceased to bite and kick and roar most 
outrageously since his nephew had left the hous^. 

And indeed well he might, for instead of being allowed to rise and 
attend to business as usual, he found himself violently provoked, 
assaulted, bound down like a felon, and locked up as in a cage, and 
all by his prudent, careful nephew. Such a case was enough to have 
driven Soloition himself out of his wits, to say nothing of a man of 
business ; and by the time his persecutors approached the chamber, 
the violence of bis proceedings certainly afforded strong presumptive 
evidence against him. When they appeared in his presence, however, 
he grew more furious than before, “ What, in Heaven’s name, must 
we do?” cried his nephew. “Let us stay till he has worn himself 
out and the paroxysm is somewhat abated ; we can then apply our 
caustics,” said the barbarous leech, “without fear of risk.” “No, I 
think we had better begin now,” replied the careful nephew^ “ let us 
lose no time, for he will do himself some injury if we permit him to 
go on thus. Follow me, and do not be afraid, for 1 think I Shall 
manage him better this time,” continued our young hero with the 
utmost coolness *^and when once I have pinioned down his arms, 
you" may seize by the legs.” “But he is mad, quite mad,” ciied 
the surgeom Let him alone, I say ! when the frenzy subsides you will 
find he will go to sleep, and we can seize him then.” Suefi, in fact, was 
shortly the case, for, warned with his violent efforts and exertions, the 
poor man soon after they retired threw himself exhausted upon his 
couch, and fell into a sound sleep. But he was not long permitted to 
enjoy it ; for the wily leech, then addressing his nephew, said, “ Now 
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is the time : he is in a deep slumber, and what we have to do let us 
do quickl>,” “Softly, softly,'* said the caieful Federigo as be laid 
hands upon the poor merchant ; “there, I have him nowl bring the 
blisters and a basin for the Ijlood before he is well av^akc.” 
“ Murder ! help, help I for Heaven’s sake, help ! ” cried the patient, 
suddenly awakening and beholding the fell surgeon approaching with 
the lancet and basin in hand ; but vain were his cries ; vain all his 
effoits to extricate himself from his impending fate. The more he 
struggled the more did Federigo think 'it his duty to use prompt 
remedies, and Messer Maffeo shortly lay as helpless as a new-born 
child. The surgeon, however, m seeming his legs had already 
received several severe contusions in the tace ; for which he was 
proceeding to take ample revenge in the blood of his enemy. At first, 
indeed, he thought of running nway, but the young man encouraged 
him to do his duty, while the patient, on his side, exhibited svmptoms 
of cMieme rage and terror at his appioach. The phlebotomist again 
advanced and again drew back, like a spider that has got a w'asp in 
his tods, holding his trenchant blade in his hand ; nor was it until he 
was offcied a double fee that he fiew at him, and, in spite of all his 
shrieks and stiusgles, fixed a deadly blister upon either shoulder. He 
next attempted to draw blood, the careful nephew holding the arm 
while the surgeon with the same caution proceeded to pierce the 
vein ; and having accomplished this and applied some hot cataplasms 
to the soles of his feet, the man of blood departed. The patient now 
lay exposed to the rising pangs of the caustics, bound hand and foot. 
Grow'ing hotter and hotter, they at length became so intolerable that 
he declared be felt them eating his flesh away and drinking his blood ; 
that gout and colic were a mere jest to them ^ and that he would give 
up the w^hole of the business and all he was possessed of in the w’orld 
if his cruel nephew would consent to release him. The latter, however, 
only thought it a further sign of madness, and proposed to adopt still 
stronger applications, saying to the servant in the presence of the 
w’letched patient, “ Run, quick, as far a$ the surgeon’s ; bring a large 
blister for the head, and 1 will shave him myself.” Bitterly now did 
the poor merchant rue the hour when he admitted his careful nephew 
into his house, nor w_as it until he found all threats and imprecations 
vain, and after the blisters had done thtir work, that he succeeded by 
dint of quiet reason and argument in convincing the hopeful youth 
of the real state of the case, and that he had required nothing beyond 
a gentle sudorific. ‘ 


NOVELLA III. 

During the lifetime of Luigi Gonzaga, lord of Castel Goffredo, of 
distinguished memory, there flourished two very notorious rogues, who 
were among the most remarkable in all his dominions for the num- 
ber of their depredations, but whose ingenuity could not, at length, 
prevent their falling into the hands of justice. They were brothers, 
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and natives of Cremona ; and such was their sense of their own enor- 
mities, that on being taken they did not scruple to confess them, 
without awaiting the tardter process of torture, They may be said, 
therefore, to have been sentenced at their own desire, having given 
very sufficient reasons why they should suffer. Luckily, however, 
there was a certain Messer Pietro, a nch unde of tbeiis, well stricken 
in years and somewhat infinn, who still retained such a regard for tlie 
honour of his family that he did not altogether like the idea of seeing 
his nephews hanged. 

Without staying, therefore, until he felt himself pei'fcctly restored, 
for he still had a few twinges of the gout, he first lined his piuse 
well with ducats, and then set out towards the seat of justice, deter- 
mined to try whether they would have any efficacy in lemoving the 
stain which would otherwise infallibly attach to the family escutcheon. 
When he arrived at the place, he began by the usual methods of 
prayer and petition to beg the lues of his unlucky young relatives, a 
process which proved pcifectly fruitless, inasmuch as the Dtikc’b Jove 
of justice was m exact proportion to his dislike of villains and his 
encouragement of honest men. Besides, he had put his hand to their 
sentence, and seemed lesolved for once, right or wrong, that they should 
be shorter by the head which had devised sojnaru ingenious plans 
of mischief. Tears, and moans, and gioans v/cu* all nchly lavished 
by the old man to no soit of purpose, until he had ccr> nearly rcacheil 
the day of execution before he could prevail upon himself to ciiangc 
his measures and resort to the more solid arguments he had brought m 
his purse. The Duke had already been so much annoyed by him, that 
he always rode away on his approach ; yet wherever lie happened to stop 
or turn, the old man was sure to intcicept, to meet, or to attack liim 
in his rear. Wearied at length with Ins importunities, the Duke 
summoned his train and rode away to hunt at Goito, not far tu*m 
Mantua, where lie understood that Duke Frederic 1 1, was then engage d 
in Irhe same spoit. He was icccivcd by him veiy giacioiisly, and 
proved a^^ciy agreeable addition the party, ’l^ho indulged them- 
selves in every kind of pleasure they could imagine ; until one day, as 
they were issuing forth, the countenance of the wearisome old man 
again presented itself, and he began exactly in the same tone with 
his petition wheie he had before loft off. Ycb, he stood there on his 
gouty ft et, but how he got theie nobody could tell, cxcqit the poor 
steed, -which m his haste he had ndden to death by the way. So liis 
Excellency was here compelled to hold a fresh colloquy, which was 
lengthened by some of the courlicis, with whose easy consciences the 
bribes of the cunning old Cremonese had already been busy. Such 
was the effect, indeed, that they now began to suppoit the old gentle- 
man in his pretensions, observing first that it was a sad pity, and 
then, as the L)uke took it easily, that it was a hondblc piece of injustice 
that two such fine young fellows should be hanged. In proportion 
as the good uncle plied them with ducats, they became^ more and 
more clamorous for mercy, insisting, among other things, that the 
two rogues had served like valiant sbldiers in the Duke's army and 
deserved a belter fate. For they knew that this w'Oiild be a powciful 
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pica with him ; and such were, in short, the lies and impostures of 
all kinds which they succeeded "in palming upon their noble master, 
that he really began to think the prisoners were about to be very 
ill used, though they ought to have been executed long ago. They, 
moreover, lauded the liuke for his great humanity, apd, as such 
sycophants ate apt to do, thejr so completely won his ear by their 
vile flattcues as to convince him that it would be one of the most 
pious acts in the world to revoke the sentence against two of the 
most accomplished villains in his dominions. Induced, he was glad to 
be able on any terms to escape the sight of the old man and the 
wotrying entiealics of his courtiers. The petitioner's ducats being well- 
nigh exhausted, there was no time to be lost j for he knew that if he 
did not cairy his nephews^ pardon in his pocket before they were quite 
gone, the promises made would be void and he should have the whole 
to pay over again. With his last bribe, therefore^ he jircvailed upon 
a Wily courtier to procure an order, signed by the Duke^s hand, to the 
inrlgo of the district, remitting the puni'ahment for the sake of a slight 
line, and having received the ducal seal, it was delivered 10 the trouble- 
some old man. By tins time he was become nearly weary of his im- 
dcitaking, and almost regretted, as he parted with his last douceur, 
tiiat he had not left his hopeful nephe'^s to their fate. In fact, such 
was his chagrin that he was seized with an acute fever only the very 
dav before the time appointed for their execution, while their pardon 
still remained in his pocket. What was now to be done ? It was im- 
possible he could reach the seat of justice himself, and m whom could 
he confide so precious a charge? On consulting the wily courtier, a 
messenger was pointed out to him, one of the most celebrated for 
swiftness of foot and secrecy of despatch among all the scouts at court. 
He w^as hired, therefoie, at a moment’s warning, while the sole con- 
solation of the good uncle was the hope of living long enough to behold 
once more the faces of his wretched nephews, and of bestowing upon 
ihcm a little dying advice. 

Having given him, therefore, the most particular directions to lose 
no time upon the road, and even paid a sum in advance, the trouble- 
some old gentleman awaited with some anxiety the news of his trusty 
mcssengei’s return. He was to be at the place early the next morn- 
ing, and to deliver the' letter into the judge’s own hands, after which 
he was to receive a further reward. Fired at this last idea, and eager 
to maintain his character as the most swift-footed Mercury at court, 
he posted away withput stopping until he reached Caslel Goffredo, 
where, taking a little repose, he proceeded early to the city gate, observ- 
ing to the captain that he was on the Duke’s business and must have 
his pass. Proceeding accordingly, he Was just entering the great 
square near the judge’s house when he was met by immense con- 
course of people, in the midst of whom were the two identical prisoners 
heavily chained, just going to the place of execution. How should 
the messenger, however, know this? He believed he was in very good 
time, and being quite unacquainted with the particular nature of the 
business, he deteamined to stop and watch the whole proceeding. 
Falling into the crowd, he approached the scaffold, saw them mount, 
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and witnessed them take their final leave of the world ; after which 
ho proceeded very leisurely with their pardon in his pocket to the 
house of the judge, fje congiatubted himself by the way on the 
expeditious manner in which be had fulfilled the old man’s commands, 
and presented himself with no little importance at the mansion of 
justice, expecting to receive a fmther fee, with many commendations 
for his celerity and despatch. 

On opening the letter and finding the nature of its contents, the 
judge uttered an exclamation of surprise, watching the messenger atten- 
tively, and questioning him very narrowly as to the occasion oi his 
delay. ‘‘ Dolt, idiot, blunderhead 1” lie exclaimed, ^‘when did you set 
out from Goito V* “ One hour before midnight j all in the datk, please 
your lordship ; that is, 1 got my oiders about that time, and set off at 
two.” “ You did, did you?” replied the other. ‘^You are enough to 
make Solomon himself blaspheme ! Where did you stop, you most 
egregious fool ? ” “ Stop ! stop ! I ran every mile of the way, please 
your lordship ; and never stopped at all, except to see two robbers exe- 
cuted this morning, and I knew I could afford time for that,” ‘^Ah ! 
\ illain, idle villain 1 ’’ returned the judge ; “ do you know you have been 
the death of both of them, and it wcie well if you could lose your head 
in their place j ” and he proceeded to upbraid him in no very gentle 
teims, being really concerned at so untoward an accident, and, more- 
over, being, for a judge, very humanely inclined. In this last point, 
indeed, he was very unlike the generality of his learned brethren, who 
upon passing sentence before dinner or in a bad humour are very apt 
to make light of persons’ lives. Our swift-footed Mercury now found 
himself in a strange dilemma ; for in place of being praised, as on 
former occasions, for his speed and alacrity, he only gained hard words, 
his lordship threatening to make a severe example of him. His pride, 
however, was so much hurt in being reproached as an idle, lounging, 
slovenly sluggaid, unworthy of the Duke’s confidence, or indeed of any- 
thing but a halter, that he could no longer restiain his indignation. 
“My lord,” he replied, “your lord^ip ought to speak within some 
bounds, and recollect that you are speaking to one of the best, nay, 
the very best and swiftest foot-courier in the Duke’s service. Consider, 
I set out at midnight, and I got here before daybreak this morning, 
stopping only, as I tell you, to sec those two villains kicking their 
heels in the air ; and surely I had a right to have some little diver- 
sion after running so many leagues so very fast. The old gentleman 
ought to have told me the particular businefes I was engaged for ; as 
It is, you see it is not my fault.” “ It is your fault, and I will make an 
example of you for it, sir : I will teach you a little more humanity 
than to take a pleasure and lose your time in beholding tragedies of 
this kind.” “ Oh^, Lord, Lord ! ” cried the poor fellow, falling at the 
judge’s feet, forgive me this time, and I will never stop as long as I 
have breath again. Oh, oh 1 I wish I had only known I was to save 
the poor, dear, innocent creatures’ lives ; I would have been here before 
daybreak J I swear by my kg'*, I would I ” “ Know ! you rogue,” 

echoed the judge, “did not you know it was a matter of life and 
death ?” “ No, my lord ; nobody told me anything about that,” cried 
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the distressed courier* ” Why, that something alters the aspect of the 
case, to be suie/* said the judge; “it will tuin out to be the old 
geiitleman^s fault, I believe, after all.*' “ And he will most likely be 
dead befoie 1 get back," cried the counei \ “ so that there will be no 
need to tell him at all ” Aje, aye * you will finish him and all liis 
relations, I daresay,” said the judge ; “get away with you, rogue, and 
do not stop to see anybod> hanged by the way ; but it is all peihaps 
for the best , it is all m the hands' of the Loid.” And so m tiuth it 
appeared to be, inasmuch as neither of these devoted w retches w^ere 
in the least deserving of pardon, and justl> suffered the penalty of 
their manifold sms and offence*? Of this his loidship took cire to 
send a full account to the Duke, regretting, nevertheless, that for once 
It hid not been in his power to comply with his Excellence’s com- 
mands, which he should have done hid they been aich-ficnds of mis- 
chief instead of common felons, by pardoning them as he had wished 
“Ihe whole blame of the atlair,” he said, “attached to the old uncle, 
who ought not to have mtiusted so important a commission to the 
hands of an ignorant mcssengei, who m-^tead of peifotmingil stopped 
by the wa) to see his nephev\s hanged ” 
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Cl Lio M ^LrsriNI, a Florentine gentleman, though said to have tiaced 
hisljiitli to Milan, flouiibhed about the middle of the sixteenth cenlut) 
TSo writer of hction produced inoie abundant specimens of the kind, 
nor inoie lude and unpolished, pcihaps, in point of st)lc In this 
ies})<.ct, indeed, his novels, amounting to two handled, aie said to be 
e teemed m Italy ns complete examples of almost every lault of hn- 
gu and cxpicssioa to be avoided by wiiters of a puic taste. But his 
in iteuaJs, and lus skilful and humoious adaptation of them, aie often 
Lxcclient ; while lus harshness of phiaseology will not be found to 
guile upon the ears of the English x'eader. The author feigns the 
1 elation of Ins novels to have taken place at a palace m the disUict of 
J la whilhti several ladies and gentleman had resorted to escape the 
laia'^es of the plague then lagiiig at Venice, Ihis is known to have 
ociuiied in the yjiar 1576 ; and from several circumstances iclatcd in 
the noviL themselves, wc may gather the date of then composition 
to hav 0 been not many ) ears subsequent. A gieat portion me believ td 
to h > ve been founded upon u al events ; and m many instances the men- 
tio 1 of persons and of particuHi limes and places is introduced. It is 
thus he alludc'j to Bianca Cappello, aflci wards lonsoit of 1 lancesco de’ 
Mtdici, Grand Duke of 1 uscauy, whose nuptials w^eie celebrated m 
1579, and aic veiy minutely dcsciibcd by the novelist ; and tlieie is 
lea^on to believe that he wrote shoitly after the peiiud heie alluckd to. 

Malcspim cutcied into the seivice of the King of Spam, under the 
government of the Milanese, though in what capacity does not appem. 
Some paiticuUis, howcsei, may be gathered fiom Novel XL Fait II , 
in which he gives a description of the splendid nuptials of Duke Gugli- 
dmo of Myiutua, celebrated in the yeai 1561. He acquaints us that 
the Cavahoi Lione Arctlno and Luca Contile wrote on this occasion 
to the Maiquib Pescara, entreating huu to send them some gentle- 
man of the Malespini family? m the service of King Philip, to assist 
them, as then particular friend, in a due piepaiation for the appro xch- 
jiig solemnities. Most probably this was no otha than their fiiend 
Cello, who seems to have contributed not a little to the humoui of the 
scene. After holding a public office some lime in the Milanese, Male- 
spini proceeded to Venice, where he was residing at the lime of the 
pestilence, which he dcsciibes in his forty-eighth Novel, Pait 1 , as 
having laid desolate that beautiful city. There, with inoic feaiful 

^ T)urt*tiio Novellt. dd Si:r Cdio M ncllt quali s 
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reality than that of Defoe, he kept a journal of the scenes he wit* 
nessed, which he transmitted to his brother Scipionct He displays 
in his writings an intimate acquaintance with the whole topography 
of the city of Venice, and also introduces persons speaking in the 
Venetian dialect such as it was in use at the period when he wrote. 
Subsequently he passed into the court of Duke Francescb dc’ Medici, 
where he occupied the post oi secretary. It is not with certainty known 
where or in what manner he terminated his days ; but, what is more 
to the point, his stories are many of them amusing, and moreover 
curious in preserving some historical particulars deserving of record. 

This notice will be concluded with a brief account Of the singulnr 
institutions of the ** Compagni della Calza,” or Knights of the Stock- 
ing, the festival of which was celebrated in our author^s time at Venice, 
and is described by him. The Abbate Giustiiiiani erroneously ranks 
them among the orders of chivalry, and traces their origin as high as 
that of the Maestri de^ Cavalicri of Venice, during the infancy of the 
republic. Schonebek and Mennenio are of opinion that they look their 
rise at the same time, and with the same views, as the Cavalier dclh 
13 anda of Spain, in 1368. P^re Heliot is also mistaken in referring 
them to a military origin ; as it is clearly apparent from their rules 
that the members were private gentlemen, who merely obtained the 
sanction of the magistrates, without any authority of the prince or of 
a supreme head. Their origin is to be referred to the fifteenth century, 
though they chiefly flourished during the sixteenth, many of the 
members having had their portraits t^ken by the first Venetian artists 
of the age, the Bellini, Carpaccio, Conegliano, and even by Titian him- 
self. They appear to have assembled merely for the purpose of public 
and private entertainments, as games, feasts, and theatrical represen- 
tations. As the device of their association, they wore a parti-colourcd 
stocking, richly embroidered and ornamented with pearls and jewels, 
from which the company derived its name. It was afterwards divided 
into different fraternities, as the “Compagnia de^ Floridi,’' ‘‘Sempi- 
terni,” &c., each of which had its own laws and officers, and its peculiar 
habits. 


PART I. NOVELLA XLT. 

Draw nearer to me, then, gentle ladies and cavaliers all, while I pro- 
ceed to treat you with some account of the grand and sumptuous fes- 
tivals held by the Company of the Calza during the period of the 
Venetian carnival. It was about the time when our rich Sicilian 
friend here, whom we all of us, 1 believe, well know, first became 
desirous of residing in this our splendid city of Venice, and very hap- 
pily fixed upon the above glorious and joyous season to grace his 
arrival and give him a taste for his new abode. Indeed, he found he 
relished it so much, that he is said to have despatched half a dozen 
expresses for his lovely lady, one of the most beautiful women in 
'^mo, to join him immediately if she wished to retain the least 
affections, as he should assuredly be assailed by the most 
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potent temptations of all sorts on all sidesj which it would be next 
to a miracle he should resist. For the grand carnival was at hand ; an 
epidemic of wit and pleasure had seized upon the heads of all, and he 
had already elected himself chief of a new company, called the Ten, 
who had pledged themselves to the public to surpass all others in every 
kind of innocent ript, mischief, and excess. Now, as each of the ten 
members had agreed to conduct a lady twice a week to their banquet, 
besides furnishing ten crowns towards defraying the company's supper, 
it ixievitably followed that he must often be indebted to some fair 
deputy, in his own lady’s absence, to grace her place. Hearing these 
tidings, it was not long before the beauty of Palermo made her appear- 
ance here, as a kind of guardian angel to our poor friend, and to the 
extreme envy or admiration of moie than half the ladies in Venice. 
The Ten then began in good earnest to celebrate the season, assembling 
ah\ays at the best house, with the most splendid establishment belong- 
ing to the company, though each contributed his own portion to the 
entertainment, including the rarest exhibitions of every kind. Thus 
nobly devoting themselves to every variety of amusement, their inge- 
nuity was kept always upon the stretch how to vie most successfully 
\Mih the rival Company of the Calza, famous for its heroic excesses 
and grand exhibitions of old, supported by the wealth and patronage 
of the cjiief nobility of the city, each having taken a vow to render the 
scene as brilliant and happy as games, and jousts, and balls, and 
banquets, music, and comedy, and cveiy' species pf humour could 
make it. With this view a glorious iheatie was seen, at the com- 
mand of the Company of the Calza, to spring up as if by enchant- 
ment into the air, with its rich painted pillars, and cornices of white 
marble, its friezes of gold, and its interior ornamented with all the 
most beautiful specimens of art of which the city could bo7st. Pelow 
these wore seen stationed still rarer fotms of breathing symmetry 
and beauty, a hundred of our most lovely Avomen representing ancient 
statues, their folds of white drapery arranged and flow ing, as if wrought 
out of marble by the sculptor’s hand. Such a blaze of beauty bursting 
upon the spectator as lie entered produced the most lively impression, 
heightened as it was by the splendour of gems and jewellery, and the 
music of a thousand instruments which filled the whole air and was 
heard along the waters ; for will you believe me uhen I assuie you that 
this vast theatre, with all its splendid embellishments, was not the 
offspring of the earth, but borne along by two immense galleys, like a 
creature of the ocean, over the Adriatic waves? Surrounded by a 
thousand light and sea-wing^ gondolas, I saw her bearing back her 
proud and glorious way, until she had reached the biidge Rn^oalto and 
thence returned to St. Mark's, safely dischargingher beauteous freight, 
while the air rang with plaudits as the fair procession moved forwards 
to the great hall of council, ready prepared for their reception. For 
Justice herself had now assumed another face ; the benches were 
turned into dining-lablcs, the s>mbols of punishment were exchanged 
for the milder emblems of the queen of love and the god of wine ; 
while the fairest and brightest faces of Venice feasted the eyes of the 
proudest and bravest cavaliers in the world. 
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pesirous of beholding so rare an exhibition as the sailing theatre 
afforded, the new convivial company, with our Sicilian at their head, 
could no longer refrain fiom besetting the piazza of St. Mark’s, on 
Whose steeple stood a Turkish mountebank ready to throw himself 
headlong down, without hurting himself, if possible, for the amusement 
of his friends. In this manner, before the enchanted theatre had 
iiiushed its voyage, the ladies been safely handed out again by their 
cavalieri serventi^ and the Turk leaped in safety from the very top of 
St. Mark’s upon a rope stretched out below to receive him, to the 
terror of all beholders, the best part of the day was well-nigli flown, 
Oqr joyous company again departed' bearing with them the materials 
for their evening festival, towards the Merciaria, and thence towaids San 
Jacopo dall’ Orio, to lay siege to the mansion of merchant Gazzuola, 
and destroy the fragile preparations he had been ypaldng to meet the 
carnival for the last twelve months. On their way, however, just as 
they approached San Giuliano, they had the misfortune to encounter tlie 
procession of the old Company of the Calza, in all their prulc of patri- 
cian pomp, followed by a vast retinue bearing their gold and silvei 
censers ana covers, and at no great distance the delicious materials of 
the banquet itself, according to established custom from time imme- 
morial. Here, then, was a dehcate question to be discussed, a nice 
point of difference j for whether was the old or the new company of 
levellers to yield the way? Unluckily it was not to be adjusted by 
dint of discussion j and a singular contest at length commenc.d 
between the banquet-bearers on cither side, a truly heroic battle ot the 
cooks, in which some of the implements of their pleasing pt became 
formid^le weapons, dealing very unpaLitable strokes, while showers 
of cups, and bowls, and glasses, with still more precious ware'’', flew 
winged. with their own dcbtruction on every side. Great, indeed, v.cie 
the feats of strength and skill wrought by the follow'cis of cither com- 
pany, animated as they were by the presence of the head-cooks, and 
impelled to fresh efforts by their bottle-holders, tlie butlers, who ceased 
not to renew the flagging spirits of the combatants with the “ red 
grape’s juice.” As long as such ammunition held out, the conflict 
continued to rage with equal ferocity on both sides, until, the old Com- 
pany being the most liberally supplied^the opposite party was at length 
compelled to give way. Many heroes had already measured their 
length upon the ground, some levelled with ladles, some stabbed with 
toasting forks, and others lingcimg under the torments of too much 
hot raaccaroni and burning soup. 

But as the patrician chiefs of both c^panies, as well of the Com- 
pany of the Calza as of the Ten, had deigned to take not the least 
notice of the affray, it was incumbent upon the more plebeian class to 
marshal themselves once more into order, and conduct the procession 
in the same style as before. Still they could by uo means flatter them- 
selves with making so splendid and magnificent an exhibition as they 
had done : the lustre of the whole equipment, of their arms, their 
dresses, their plate, and of their very scutcheons, was faded, as it were, 
and gone. The people no longer continued to gaze upon it with the 
same veneration and respect ; having been infinitely better amused in 
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witnessing the engagement, and sharing some portion of the spoils of 
the field. The procession, however, Vvas still extremely, grand and 
imposing, though shorn of some of its beams ; the richness and variety 
of the dresses, the dazzling splendour of hose and doublet, and the 
embroidered stockings, the badge of the order, covered with gold 
and silver lace, sparkling with precious pearls and gems, diamonds, 
emeralds, and rubies, could surely be equalled by nothing less than a 
coronation day. There walked in the train of each lord four pages 
decked in rich parii-colottred vests and mantles of silk, followed again 
by an infinite multitude of plate and cup bearers, with a great variety 
of weeious vases filled With sweets and perfumes, with the rarest fruits 
ana birds, and the most exquisite imitations wrought in sugar of 
almost every kind of object existing under the sun. Among these were 
to be seen a fleet of glorious galleys sailing amidst a sea of sweets ; 
the boldest figures in relievo mingling in mock battles; ladies with 
blight faces watching cavaliers contending in the ring; and a thou- 
sand other ingenious devices : sights which called forth the applauding 
shouts of the spectators! 

But the procession of the coiiqianies by night, amidst a grand 
illumimtion of the whole city, was still more striking and imposing, 
attended by a concert of the finest music, which, repeated from a 
thousand gondolas, was hcaicl far over the bosom of the Adriatic, 
First came two beautiful pages, bearing two large waxen torches ; 
next, the champion of the Company of the Calza, followed by two otlier 
pages, also wnth torches, and men-at-arms, with their squires and 
gjooms. Secondly, came the grand standard, which appeared on fite 
with the splendour of its ornaments, and a person with a mo|| exqui- 
sitely wrought statue, borne in a laigc vase of gold and silver, richly 
enchased and glowing with the brightest colours. Thirdly, appeared 
the golden plate-bearers, with every species of imitative confectionery, 
followed by a long line of attendants, the meanest of whom bore satin 
suits, gold bracelets, and large gold chains about their necks. Kach 
of the members was attended, as near as I can recollect, by a train of 
six hundred followers, so that before the whole party had arrived in 
succession at the great council-hall, wdiere the banquet was to be held, 
and where they found all the most bright and beautiful ladies of the 
city awaiting their arrival, whoso spl^indid ornaments cast around them 
artificial day, the chief part of the night was already consumed. But 
why should I attempt to describe the convivial scenes which there took 
place— scenes with which too many of iny hearers are familiar to 
require the feeble delmeaLion of my hand ? Suffice it to observe that 
ere the joyous guests had yet ceased to celebiate their convivial lites, 
the sun had been watching them many hours out of the cast ; when the 
music growing iaintcr and fainter, as the late nimble hands and feet 
beat time to its flagging mirtb, and the richly painted floors being 
strewed with the spoils of stormed castles, wounded knights, and a 
thousand artificial relics of a miniature world in ruins, the revel roiii 
became desirous of adjourning the further continuation qf their mys- 
teries to another carnival, which my lovely audience must be aware 
will soon be here. Yet we cannot flatter ourselves that it will dispense 
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to the happy people of Venice half the amusement which the late 
season — a period that well deserves to be better commemorated — 
afforded tp us ail. 


PART L NpVELLA XCVI. 

At the time when the Marquis of Pescara was governor in the 
Milanese, there lived two gentlemen of the respective names of Raf- 
faello Chiecaro and Antonio Capputo, who had obtained from the 
senate the use of some public stoves, which, merely paying a small 
annual tax, made them very large returns, consuming only half the 
usual proportion of fuel. Now, near the piazza of San Stefano resided 
a certain retainer to the court of King Philip, a man of a free and 
liberal turn of mind, very generally esteemed by his acquaintance. 
How he first became intimate with Signor Chiecaro I am at a loss 
to state ; but certain it is that he was frequently seen beguiling his 
hours at the house of that wily Genoese. The latter, desirous one day 
of trying how far he could play upon the coiirtier^s credulity, observed 
to him, “ Dq you see tliis sonnet, my dear signor ? If you please, 1 
will teach you U very curious art. Read it ; it is Petrarch's, and begins, 
you see — 

‘ Rotta 5 I’alta colonna, e ’1 verde Lauro/ 

Now, Strange as you may think it, I will show you a different sonnet 
under this, beginning — 

41 ^' 

‘ Aimb il bel viso, aimfe il soavc sguardo.' 

“Nay, 1 defy you, that is impossible,” cried his friend, “or, if it be 
possible, pray let me learn quickly how it may be done.” With an 
air of importance the Genoese put his hand into his pocket and took 
out a small flagon, into which he dipped a bit of cotton and touched 
the letters of the first sonnet, which quickly made way for those of the 
second. To the eyes of his companion the Whole of this appeared 
little less than a miracle : he declared^in his excessive admiration, that 
it was a secret worthy the possession of the greatest princes in the 
world. “ Yet it is yours for all that,” replied the Genoese, “ and when 
you wish to write what is not meant for every eye, you have only to 
dissolve so much Roman vitriol in a drop of fresh water, and take a 
virgin quill never yet contaminated with ink and write what -you 
please. The moment it is dry the Avriting will disappear ; and having 
brought this to perfection, you will next prepare the following kind 
of ink : Take a haridful of wheat straw, set it on fire, but look well to 
your house, by clapping a large extinguisher upon it before it be well 
burnt out The residue will be a fine charcoal, which you will please 
to boil in the specified quantity of white wine, which will give you the 
ink required „to write upon any other subject in the same letter that 
you may think proper, the former inscription lying concealed* When 
you wish this last to appear, take some Istrian galls, pounded in 
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aqua-vitse, and having thus extracted their virtue, dip into it a piece 
of cotton ; pass it lightly over the page, and the letter you want will 
appear.’* Here the Genoese ceased, and so delighted was the silly 
courtier with the secret that he would willingly have bestowed upon 
him any reward he had asked. But the time was not yet come, and 
having received it gratuitously, our hero coujd only evince his warm 
gratitude for the gift. Having gone thus far, Signor Chiecaro, elated 
at his success, touched upon a variety of other topics ; among which, 
after inviting his friend to take the fresh air in his garden, he put the 
iollowing question : “ Pray, my dear signor, have you any room in 
your house with a close furnace that would retain the heat ? *’ Indeed 
I have,** said the other, “ and I will convince you of it directly.** So 
introducing our (jenoese into the place, who expressed himself per- 
fectly satisfied with it, the latter again inquired, “ Have you such a 
thing as a small cauldron in the house? * “Yes, I have,** was the 
reply. “ Well, let it be broken, then, into pieces of about four fingers* 
breadth, and let them be well heated over a huge charcoal fire. You will 
tlicn cool them as 1 shall point out to you. Take half a flask of strong 
vinegar, throw into it a good handful of salt and as much pulverised 
tartar, and then suddenly quench the fiery metal in ii by a speedy, 
deep, and satisfactory immersion. Repeat this five or six times over, 
by which the plates will be fully prepared for the ensuing process ; 
the contrast between heat and cold being everything upon which we 
have to depend, These experiments will find you sufficient employ- 
ment until the morrow, when I will return and acquaint you with the 
grand processes I have in view ; only let the whole be conducted with 
the utmost secrecy, and no one touch the key of the apartment but 
yourself.** • 

Flatteiing himself with the possession of some yet more valuable 
secrets, our simple hero promised to obey him in everything, and 
accordingly the next morning exhibited the result of his labours to his 
view. Commending him very highly, the wily Genoese now said, 
“Truly, 1 believe you will never be at a loss howto proceed.’* “I 
believe so too,” said our conceited gentleman, to the no small amuse- 
ment of the other, “for you see what I h.ave done,** “Next, then,** 
added his friend, “ you must cut up the metal into small bits, weigh out 
of it three ounces, and melt it down in a crucible until it becomes liquid. 
Into this thn>w, leaf by leaf, the herb which I now give you,'* taking 
about fifty plantain stalks out of his handkerchief. “ Do you know 
what it is ?’* “ Oh, yes ; there is plenty of it growing in my meadow just 
by,” said our hero, “ Yon are a fortunate man, then,” rejoined his 
friend. “You must throw it into the melted copper, and leave it to 
cool in the crucible, watching it frequently till I come again.” “ I will 
take care to do so,” said our hero, and proceeded forthwith to busi- 
ness. His next object was to gather as much of the plantain root as 
he could possibly find, to give the proper tinge, as he was told, to the 
metal, and he proceeded to weigh out and note down the vaiious pro- 
portions with a piece of charcoal upon the wall. Being quite igno- 
rant, however, of the process of fusing, of the proper degree of heat, 
and the best mode of confining it in the crucible, he placed it on a 
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large heap of charcoal, and set to woik a little pair of bellows, 
about as powerful as a lady’s fan, to blow u into a flame When he 
thought It began to melt, he opened the cmcibh, and e\posing it to 
the an, the mutal became as haid and cold as before. Repeating the 
same expeument until he ^^as quite wcaiy and half roasted alive befoie 
the fire, to lus infinite delight he saw it begin to melt, and thiew in 
the plantain lea\es as directed 'I hen, no longer able to stand, and 
covered iMth dust and smoko, 'he lay down m a piofuse peispira- 
tion, aA\aitn)g the anival of his arch-deceiver, who approved of evei)- 
thing he hacl done, and next advised him to go and consult some 
chemists as to the value of Ins pioducts, and learn how much they 
would gi\e him the ounee Believing he should soon peneliale into 
some gieatcr secrets, faint and weaiy as he was, our heio hastil) seized 
his cloak and sword, and ran as fast as his strength peimitted to the 
shop of a ceitain M Fieole, an assayer, and found him just as he 
was going to suppci Fainestly entreating him to put it to the test 
upon the spot, though the assa)ei begged haul foi a little time, he was 
at length prc\ ailed upon to try a small piece of the new metal over 
the liie, to which he added a few bits of lead Soen after he declared, 
on examining the ciucible, that he h id detected scvcial giains of gold, 
and that he wa^' piepared tooffci him two crowns and a hilf pci ounce 
for such a product. Being well awaie he had not made u t of any 
gold, our expeiimentalist upon this objened, But )oii aic vci> nuu h 
deceived, friend Ercole, in supposing theic is an> gold m the cast I 
did not put a single fiaction of a gram in if.” ‘‘Surely, sni the 
assa^ei, ‘‘ you will allow me to believe my own eyes , i tie u the 
and you aie one of the most fortunate men m the world li >ou u illv 
did noP|>ut an> gold in it ’ Hearing these woids, the pool gentleman 
was oveipoweitd with joy, and beseeching him to make a fresh tiial, 
which succeeded equally well with the iounei, he assured his fnend 
the assajer that he should beglid to let him havt the whole ot the 
metal on the terms he had mentioned The assn^tr was exticmcl> 
anxious to Iciin the exact pioccss he had obscived m fusing it, wIik h 
till heio, howevci, with ui an of infinite impoitance, Incd to cv uic, 
ind at length flatl> icfuscd to make him acquainted with the seciet. 
Then, promising to bung fiesh simpks vciy soon, heietircdand Wf nt to 
lest, though q nte unable to close hij ejes on account of the multitude 
of castles in the air that ceased not to haunt his iniaj ination. His 
next meeting with his fuend the Genoese was a veiy jojous one He 
infoimcd him, with tens of giatilude, of llic grand test and ^he com- 
pete siu cc-^s of Ins cxiieiiments “ Then I am now satisfied,” returned 
the Genoese, ‘ for I pen cive you aie quite equal to conduct the whole 
process without mj faitiiei assistance Indeed, ) oui facility and skill 
are truly astonishing ; and if 50U still indult,c the least doubt of yoiu 
own abilil), pny mention it” “Nay,” leplucl lus fuend, “I have 
none; 1 think I stand in need of no faither ducctions, and I have 
only to exptess my gratitude foi the ample instructions you have 
already given me Only acqu unt me m what m inner I can at all 
tequite you, for I assure jou I shall think nothing too great foi the 
noble secfcts you have confided m me,” “Say no more,” said the 
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Genoese ; I have only to entreat that you will value the secret for my 
sake, and unfold it to no one.” 

Unable to make any adequate return to this kind and courteous 
language, our hero could only press his friend^s -hand in silence, who, 
cnibrncing him tenderly, took his departure. Thus fancying himself 
in full possession of unlimited wealth, he began to calculate the different 
sums which he intended to bestow upon his friends and relatives, say- 
ing to himself as he proceeded, Yes, 1 will purchase the castle for 
Pietro ; my good Paolo shall have an estate now, but Giovanni must 
have the marquisate. TJianks, great thanks to the Almighty, J shall at 
length have a little money in my pocket in addition to his majesty’s 
pension, which I can throw about on all sides as 1 please. My sole 
iear is that the money-market will not be able to supply me fast enough 
for my precious metal, though I dispose of it in all parts of the world.” 
'then, after revolving the subject deeply in his mind, he resolved to 
form a complete establishment for the manufacture of the precious 
article, hiring a number of artificers to assist him in the business, and 
to collect a quantity of plantain roots wherever they were known to 
grow. These he stored up by fifty and a hundred loads at a time, until 
he had completely ransacked the country for many miles round. He 
employed all the boys and women he could find, whom he supplied 
with baskets to bring the plantains to his house in such quantities as 
to excite the curiosity and wonder of all the neighbourhood. 

Inquisitive to learn the nature of such proceedings, his wife fre- 
quently applied to him for an explanation, but always in vain, being 
told to attend to her household affairs as he was fully competent to 
manage his own. When he had made his final preparati^s, his 
friend the Genoese one day' came to him, with a countenancl^full of 
anxiety, and accosted him" thus ; “ I wish, from my very soul, I had 
never undertaken this speculation from the senate, wdih all its pre- 
tended privileges : a curse upon all such furnaces, I am heartily sick 
of the joli !” My dear RnlTacllo,” cried our hno, *Svhnt is it tint 
has thus dibiuihcd you WIuU is it?” loidicd the wily Genoese ; 

‘‘why, it is this: 1 wu’sh to go and leave this business with which 
our senate has saddled me (and yet I am compelled to l:eep to my 
engagement), and to set opt immediately for Genoa. Now, I am 
<'omQ to beg you will please to lend me a hundred ducats until my 
return, which I shall lake as a particular favour.” “Oh, ccitaiuly,” 
said our heio, and immediately went out, and returned witli a bag of 
gold, s. lying, “ Help your.self, my dear friend, and take as many as you 
please; for I owe you more, far more than anything 1 can lepny. 
Indeed, I wish yoti wcnild deign to put my gralitiuij to a severer test ,* 
I have friends wdio will join me in assisting you to a much larger 
amount.” “I thank )ou,” said the Genoese, w'ill only lake lln.s 
|Sum at present ; it is quite sufficient for the object I have in view.” 
Trhen quietly pocldjting the money, he took his depaiture, leaving our 
poor hero to carry on his operations alone. He had a heady expended 
more than a thousand crowns in the purchase of some buildings from 
Angelo Coiro, near Monte Brianza, admirably situated, as he imagined, 
for the purpose of carrying on his extensive business, . Hither w^ere 
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conveyed the materials of his new trade, loads of chaicoal and plan- 
tain, with crucibles, brass cauldrons, and silver plate ; believing he 
was the firsts man who could boast of having set up a grand manu- 
factory of gold. And here^ shutting himself up, he superintended his 
enormous furnace, stripping himself to the skin in order the better to 
heat his crucibles, and blowing with all his might to produce the 
fusion of his metals. Great was the fire, and great his toil and 
torture, though not equal to his desire of beholding the gold. Three 
houis incessantly he blew and blew, trying different kinds of pro- 
cesses and different sized vessels, without the least effect. The strong 
heat and the working of the bellows together began at length to prove 
quite too much for his strength, while he stood in a violent perspira- 
tion from head to foot without being any nearer the accomplishment 
of his task. The rest of his fires were in the same piedicament, not 
the least fusion of the metals appealing, and the whole of his establish- 
ment, servants and assistants, were as weary and exhausted as himself. 
Eight hours had now elapsed, when the place becoming heated like 
one immense stove, and our poor hero having twice fainted away, he 
was borne home by his people, who refused any longer to bear the 
brunt of the day. His wife, who had observed a remarkable change 
in him of late, an unaccountable elevation and inequality of spirits, 
wild at times, aqd-itt times depressed, conceived no time was to be 
lost. Seeing then, brought home m the condition we have 
described, his face fiery, and his clothes covered with foam and dust, 
crying out at the same time loudly for drink, she compassionately 
ran towards him, and accosted him thus : “ What can be the reason, 
my d^r, of your strange conduct, shutting yourself up day and 
night m a place too hot for a salamander? Would to Tleaven that 
that old wretch of a Genoese had broken his neck before you saw 
him ! would that the great demon had caught him in his clutches ! 
would that you had not been such a fool, my dear, as to have listened 
to Jiim ! ” Hearing himself thus tenderly apostrophised by his wife, 
who presumed to intermeddle in things that he thought did not con- 
cern her, the poor man, impelled by rage and disappointment, lent her 
two hearty cuffs on the side of her head, which somewhat checked the 
flow of her tenderness. Then, out eff mere spite, instead of going to 
repose as he ought to have done, he got up and ran to his fiiend the 
assayer’s, to put his folly to a further test, with the same unhappy 
result ns before. His final hopes now rested upon the return of the 
arch-villain Chiecaro to put him into the right way again ; but after 
bearing the sickness of hope deferred with great fortitude during 
many weeks, he bethought him of following the Genoese, though he 
bad no directions how to find him. First, however, he essayed the 
effect of sending letters and special messengers in all directions, with- 
out hearing the least tidings of him. His own personal exertions 
proved equally fiuitlcss ; and in this state of affairs, lost ip a world of 
chimeras, he passed his unhappy time till Christmas. About that 
time happening one day to be in company, he heard a party of gentle- 
men conversing, one of whom observed, ** If you can do this, you will 
render me a great service ; for a certain speculation by which I hoped 
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to become richer than the Grand Turk, has enciea in smoke* An old 
villain of a Genoese, whom God confound, has emptied my pockets of 
all my ready cash, though he seemed to come, like Jupiter, in a golden 
shower.” “ And how,” replied his friend,** did he inveigle you ? What 
was the trick ? ” “ What was the trick, indeed ! You shall hear ! He 
wanted to leach me how to make gold, and 1, like a simple one who 
loves simplicity, wished to learn, i^r this purpose I advanced three 
hundred gold crowns, deposited in the hands of Luca Contile.” *^Did 
you speak of gold crowns ? ” cried our hero, no longer able to repress his 
curiosity, and of a Genoese ? For pity's sake, dear captain, go on 1 ” 
This the captain did, and mutual explanations and condolements then 
look place. The only fact which they could clearly ascertain was 
that he had succeeded in the same manner in cheating them all ; that 
he was gone, and no longer to be found. After con\’'ersing for some 
tune together upon the subject, and ronsidciing in what way the losses 
they had suffered might best be repaired, they arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the most effectual plan would be to avail thcmselv^es of 
the same means as had been practised by the Genoese, whenever they 
had the good fortune to meet with any iriend as simple as they had 
themselves been. Somewhat consoled with having hit upon this 
ingenious method of reimbursing themselves, they laughed heartily 
and took leave. 


PARI’ II. NOVELLA XL 

Upon the eve of the regal and splendid nuptials about to b^solem- 
nised between the Duke Gugliclmo and the Princess Eleonora of 
Austria, the Marquis Pescara, then govei nor over the Milanese, de- 
spatched the Cavalier Lione Aretmo, a celebrated sculptor, to direct the 
picparations in honoui ol the occasion at Mantua. After a numbei of 
ingenious plans had been proposed and rejected, it was finally agiced 
among persons of the finest taste and ability to select that of the Aich 
of Loyal Lovers,” so well described by Amadis of Gaul, to be repre- 
sented wnih the richest embellishments. With this view, an admiiMble 
site was first pitched upon, one of the most beautiful, perhaps, ever 
chosen for the cclebiation of so joyous a festival. Scveial hundreds 
of people were immediately engaged, besides twenty directois brought 
by Arctino from Milan, well versed in similar matteis and wholly 
devoted to the woik. In vain should we attempt to describe the vast 
preparations, the grand statues, the beautiful pictures, the splendid 
illuminations hung m the air, and all the other miraculous exhibitions 
calculated to surprise the spectator. Enough to state they were de- 
clared by all to be equal to anything before exhibited by the gieatest 
monarch upon earth. Both Tuscan and Latin verses were written for 
the occasion by that divine wit, Luca Contile, who did not disdain, also, 
to afford his assistance to the supreme aitist, Aretino, wherever it might 
be most w'anted. Yet both being of themselves unedu''^ to achieve the 
grand objects they had in vie^v, thty wrote Maiquis at Milan, 

entreating him to^nd tiieni one qI vue Malespini, their intimate iriend, 
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and a faithful servant of Kinjr Philip The Marquis, evei intent upon 
the Duke's interests, readily complied with then lequest, (leclaiinj^ that 
they could not Itave hit upon a more skilful hand, he having had a 
vast experience in the celebration of festivals of every kind in Milan. 
Despatching Malespmi, iheiefore, post to Mantua, he vas met by a 
deputation of merry gentlemen, who conducted him to the scene of 
action with loud applause After their witty compliments wcie over, 
he diiectly set his head to woik, as it was his dttt>, to devise how he 
might best add to the splendour and attraction cyf the sccner>, and so 
highly did the others approve of his opinions, that they lesolved to 
commit the sole chaigc of the mfeinil regions, one of the veiy highest 
trust, to his hands It was, indeed, of a mo'^t delicate natuie, the whole 
of the fiiewoiks being conhned to this spot , so that he looked some 
what rueful in entering upon his new piovince, though he heaitily 
devoted himself to the task foi the pooi caviller’s sake, ovaburdened 
as he was with the infinite variety of his duties. Lveiv thing was now 
conducted with the gieatest diligence inddespuch, ]\Ialcspiiii iw iken 
ing a spitit of emulation among hu devils which commuiiiciled it'^elf 
to the other artists. Even the Duke himself occasional!) inspected the 
woiks, though it was a general rule, in ordci not to impede then pro 
giess, to admit no company except such as he introduced , ioi two 
of the gentlemen were alwajs obliged to attend the Duke for the pur- 
pose of explaining everything , and so \ ery irkscrn had this pt nctice 
btcome, that the cavalier Atetino thiew the whole burthen of u upon 
poor Malespmi's shouldeis He had soon the wil, howcvcj, to tike 
refuge in the lowest depths of lus own infcinal domain lathci tlnn 
expose liimself to the eternal questions of the foolish couiiicis, and 
there he alwa>s Uy hid until the loids and Uclies were gone 

1 he governor having already ai lived at Mantua and taken posses- 
sion of the king’s palace, likewise visited the woiks, anxious to bung 
them to a speedy tcimination, as the loyal visitois had neaily all 
arrived But observing that theie was a deficiency of glass in giving 
a fine reflection to the whole, Malespmi w as commissioned to go to 
Milan with ISirge orders, which ought to have been already executed, 
and not to return without fulfilling them These he despatched w ith 
such celerity, leturning two days befoie the festival, that he won the 
apphuse of all the lords and princes present, not having broken a 
single chandelier by the way, Malespmi, letuinmg to his infernal 
labours, inspired such a degree of activity into his laziest imps as to 
extort the applause of all Yet some theife were mightily afiaid of 
burning their fingers With the work whenevci his back oi that of the 
cavalier was turned upon them* These he instigated by blows, and, 
moreovei, importuned the Duke to let the sanle plan be adopted m 
his regions above as in those undeineath This likewise greatly 
expedited the business towaids the last , for Aretino had just before 
been seized with such a fit of despeiation, that he thicatcnedto assas- 
sinate twi/ of the idlest, and tluow up the whole concein as a liopC'* 
job. So they ^, 0 % an order fiom the Duke foi the artificers to 
work all night long, encouiagm^- and aconreing them by turns the 
whole of the time. By these means the magnin^^tit pile seemed to 
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start into sudden existence, and was considered a inii-acle by the 
people. For the cavalier had now succeeded in drawing off the water 
from the lake into a sort of canal before the enchanted island, so that 
no one could approach it but by the bridge, where the cavaliers were 
to arrive after having engaged -in battle and come off victors against 
the garrison. The ' cavaliers, naively, the Marquis Pescara, Don 
Giovanni d^Avalos, his brother, and Don Giorgio Mariquez, were to 
be led on by two Amazons towards the canal, over which a small 
wooden bridge projected by which they were to pass, when it became 
immediately submerged as before. Then they arrived under the Arch 
of llic Loyal Lovers, over which a statue of bronze appeared with 
a trumpet in her hand, to welcome the approach of the conqueror, 
wdiilc a shower of flowers fell iipofi his head ; until just as he passed 
under a great vault, he was suddenly assaulted by a number of naked 
weapons, and a huge hand was stretched forth which dragged him into 
the enchanted cave of Apollidone and Grinianessa, where he remained 
a prisoner. The Cavalier being thus worsted, was next to be conducted 
by the two Amazons to the place where the bridge had disappeared, 
and the statue was seen venting fire and flame out of the trumpet. He 
was then to be seized by a host of devils and thrown into the inferno. 
It required a considerable effort of skill to compel the bridge to stay 
under water, which was at length, however, devised by the cavalier 
applying some ropes and iron bands in such a way as to make it rise 
*and fall at plcafure. Requiring after this feat some little repose, he 
begged Malcspini to direct the remainder of the work, and to take 
particular care that no one meddled with the bridge, which might 
destroy the machinery and break it into a thousand pieces. Having 
taken upon himself the duty of a sentinel, Malespini '^desired him to 
make his mind easy and gel a little rest, for the whole was in safe 
hands. Then brandishing a huge stick, he went among the artificeis, 
crying as he smote the more idle among them, “Courage, courage, 
my dear brothers ! let us employ the little time that remains to some 
pin pose!” Being thus engaged, about two hours before midnight 
torchlights were observed flasiiing in the theatre, Jollowed by a large 
train of lords and princes. Malcspini being aware of them at a dis- 
tance, in order to avoid the reiterated persecutions to which he had 
formeily been subjected, ran and hid himself within his infeino, in 
hopes they might the sooner lake their leave. The company then 
burst in upon him, consisting of the Cardinal Madruccio, followed by 
various prelates, the 'Dukes of Parma and of Mantua, the Marquis 
Pescara, with numerous counts and cavaliers. After inspecting the 
whole place they proceeded to the intended field of battle, wide and 
capacious, and extremely well laid out; Here the Duke Guglielrao, 
with a few of his friends, stopping till the rek of the party had passed 
pn, was desirous of showing them the secret bridge. For this pur- , 
pose he took hold of one of the ropes by which it was bound, jand 
giving it a pretty smart jerk, and it happening to be the wrong one, 
the whole machinery broke with a tremendous ci'ash, and the bridge 
rose up, dashing the water abroad on all sides. Malcspini hearing 
the terrific sound, hastily ran towards the spot, and beholding the 
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bridge out of the water, and the machinery that had employed so 
many painful hours broken into pieces> which his friend, too, had just 
committed to his care, felt such a sudden emotion of an^er, that, see- 
ing the Duke, a little hunchbacked man with whose person he was 
unacquainted, standing near, and taking him for the pielatt^s clerk 
not far from him, he lent him several pretty seveic blous upon the 
shoulders with the weapon he held in his hand. “ Villain of a hunch- 
back ’ ” he cried, 1 feel the greatest inclination to knock youi biains 
out which he might, perhaps, have done, but for the specdv inter- 
ference of those around him. The Duke, conscious of the mischief 
he had committed and seeing him m such a funous passion, lephed 
not a woid; while Malespim, raving and swearing, declared he had 
not done with him yet, and hastened as fast as possible to accuse 
the little hunchback before the Marquis “Theio he is’” he ciicd, 
as the Duke with his few companions appealed. “Sec, my loid, what 
sort of people you permit to visit our works ’ Oh, in> loid, he has 
broken the beautiful bridge, the Bridge of the Lovd Loveis, which 
was to grace the noble D ulcers espousals ’ It is entirely broken ’ ” In 
the meanwhile all the people present, on the appearance of the Duke, 
made their obeisance ; when poor Malespmi, beginning to suspect 
that all was not light, intently eyed the little liunchback whose head 
he had broken But when the truth buist upon him, he gicw pale 
and mute, while the blood seemed to st ignate in 1 1 veins — foi he still 
held the fatal cudgel in his hands — as he beheld tht Maiquis and othei 
pi inces paying homage to the Duke 1 hough still smai ting a little, the 
Duke could not help laughing at the pitiable 'ippearancc of his ac( user , 
and addressing himself to the noblemen, he said, “ I think 1 ought to 
be the accuser here * that gentleman has to answei foi an assault , and 
tiuly, my lords, I was afiaid he was going tofla\ me alive , it is wonder- 
ful how I escaped out of his hands.” Then turning towards the trem- 
bling Malespmi, he continued, “Come, fnend, I bchcve we must both 
give and take j I have done you a teinblc injuiy, and \ou have had, 
your revenge” “Oh, in v Loid Duke,' stammeied out the iinhapp> 
gentleman ; “Oh, my lord, may I presume your Lxcclleney will evci 
forgive me ? Your Excellency must he informed that I had never the 
honour of being acquainted with your person, or this dieadful atfui 
could not have happened attribute it, then, only to my legai d for v our 
Excellency's interests.” “ I replied the Duke, “ for > ou have given 
me a veiv sensible proof of it, and I feel it, as I believe I ou^ht to do, 
for meddling where I had no business;” and upon this he shrugged 
his shoulders and shook hands with Maltspim, while the whole 
palace^rang with mingled laughter and applause* Still Malespmi 
was iH^rfc|(&ase, for he had now to encounter the reproaches of Aretino, 
who sefertied, however, somewhat consoled at the revenge he had taken, 
which he thought was not at all too much, though they both wore a 
very lugubrious face upon the occasion. Their next business was, if 
pvp^sible, to repair the damage, which, though gieat, turned out not 
to jrreparable For Malespmi, having nbW dealt w*th his devils, 
gave to, assistance to the unhappy Aretino unitl the entuc work was 
restoitdijand the (Jay of the festival amvccU 
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The valiant cavaliers now engaged on both sides with the utmost 
valour, fighting during the greater part of the night torchlight, and 
displaying all the terrors of a mock heroic battle and storm by night 
The Marquis Pescara had already stretched three heroes on the 
ground, while a fourth, an unfortunate gentleman of Ferrara, was 
seized and dragged by the devils into Malespini^s hell, where he was 
put to all kinds of tortures till the place resounded with his cries. 
Another was thrown headlong down a tremendous precipice to the 
terror of all the spectators, who imagined he must have infallibly 
broken his neck ; but Pluto had the kindness to receive him upon a 
bed of feathers, instead of flames. In the inferno were exhibited all 
those extraordinary embellishments with which it is peopled by the 
poets ; — Ixion’s wheel, the stone of Sisyphus, Tantalus with his apple^ 
the vulture of the fire-stcalcr, Cerberus with his three heads, and a 
variety of other terrific objects. Old Charon was extremely busy with 
his souls, arrayed in every kind of form and dress, with fires and furies 
in abundance to greet their arrival. One of the principal figures was 
that of Lodovico Gonzaga, brother to the Duke, representing a Cava- 
lier of the Sun, arrayed in w'hite velvet trimmed with rays of fire, 
and wearing a band of crimson silk lined with gold, saturated with 
inflammable liquids. Issuirtg in this dress out of a cave, he set fire 
to the belt, and instantly appeared enveloped in flames ; for him alone 
being reserved the glory of giving freedom to the captives enchanted 
in the den of Apollidoiie and Grimancssa, an exploit, that crowned 
the wonders of the scene. But a still more strange and serious accident 
occurred to Malespini than to any of the enchanted persons present. 
For he had ordered a choice selection of wines to be in readiness to 
refresh the actors and their assistants. Now some of these were inad- 
A'crtently placed among some bottles of very fine aqua-vitae, mixed with 
camphor and other ingredients calculated to make a fine display of 
fireworks, which the devils were to spout out of their mouths and their 
eyes without injuring any one. It happened that Charon in his fre- 
quent voyages was intrusted with a quantity of rich dresses and orna- 
ments, esteemed of much more value than the souls whom they 
adorned, for the better protection of which some of the Duke’s guards 
had been appointed. Observing the number of flasks, and supposing 
them filled with good wine, as, in tiuth, many of them were, they took 
an opportunity as soon as possible of emptying them of their contents. 
Just then poor Malespini came wandering by with scorched eyebrows, 
inflamed cheeks, and with little of his mustachios remaining, faint and 
weary “with excess of toil,” and dying of thirst. Imagining that his 
part was nearly played and. the festival almost over, he seized upon one 
of these fatal flasks, and without further consideration swallowed a great 
part of it at a single draught. But finding it to be pure aqua-vitje, he 
stopped about half way ; for he had yet the task of arraying a huge 
porter in a demon’s habiliments, who was to beat* in his band a large 
machine made of fine linen steeped in spirits, which he was afterwards 
to set on fire, and it therefore behoved him to husband his strength* Jn 
this blaze the detnon'Was to run round the top -of a large tower in the city 
of Pluto, and to precipitate himself thence into the depths of fhe^ipferno ; 
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but, seized with a sudden qualm on beholding the place, and hearing 
the noise and confusion of demons below, which he imagined too nearly 
resembjed the reality, no persuasions or threats could prevail upon him 
to venture upon the perilous leap. Malcspini, detennined not to bate 
a jot of what appertained to his duty- on the occasion, when he found 
that neither force nor entreaties availed, gave him a sound cuff on the 
side of the head, and resolving not to disappoint the spectators, seized 
upon his devil’s dress, arrayed himself m it, took the blazing machine, 
and.-j*an with the utmost speed round the great lower ; thence, throwing 
lus blazing emblems before him, with the spirit of a real demon he 
took a flying leap in pursuit of them, thanks to the- quantity of brandy 
he had sw.dlowed, which considerably diminished the height of the 
tower. Almost every one who beheld him, and even Aretino himself, 
astonished at the sight, ^nd believing it to be the porter, prongunced 
him a dead man ; but, thanks again, perhaps, to the brandy, our hero 
sustained no kind of harm. Yet this formed only a pait of the grand 
exhibitions of the evening, the whole of which it would be an idle 
attempt to dcsciibe. The battle of the cavalieis, the enchanted bridge, 
and the disenchantment of the lovers, would each rcquiic a scpaiale 
story, while the jousts and games that followed, attended by the flower 
of beauty and the pride of chivalry of all Italy, gave a joyous termina- 
tion to those happy nuptials, from which no one returned home with- 
out some proofs of the munificence of the Duke. 


PART II. NOVEIJ.A LXL 

Many years agatheie dwell in the city of Ainalto a ccitain merchant* 
who, among his other speculations, was unlucky enough to ventuie in 
the matiimonial lottery, and to diaw a very bold and artful woman 
for his wife. Now, his business frequently leading him to a distance 
from home, the lady was at full libeity to indulge “ her love of plcasuie 
and her love of sway,” neglecting np opportunity of domineering over 
her household, and coquetting with the prettiest young fellows she 
could find. One of these at length became so particular a favourite 
as to excite the notice of one of the merchant’s neighbours, who often 
amused himself with counting the number of visits paid to her by 
hci gentle cavalier during the husband’s absence. He next resolved 
to add to his amusement acquainting the poor gentleman with his 
suspicions, who, expressing ail the surprise and concern possible 
upon the occasion, thanked his friend for his advice, observing that 
he would lake care to provide a remedy. And in order to convince 
himself the more effectually of what he did not in the least 'wish to 
know, he fixed to return suddenly to his own house the very first night 
he should be supposed to be at a distance. So, to be as good as his 
word, he feigned a pYetty long journey, but retracing his steps towards 
evening, he went straight to his friend’s house, sitttated just opposite his 
own, whence he could easily descry the motions of his enemy, if such 
indeed were lurking about his piemises that night. His friend, who 
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bad stationed himself at liis side, when he was just on the point of 
diopping to sleep, about midnight was suddenly roused by an exclama- 
tion of horror from the poor merchant, and looking out of the window, 
beheld the lover standing at his usual station. The door not being 
immediately opened, the latter took a few turns before the house with 
an easy and confident air, by no means an auspicious sign in the eyes 
of our jealous spectator, who pronounced himself to be a very unhappy 
man. With his friend^s advice, therefore, he resolved to employ the 
following stratagem. After disguising himself as well as he could, he 
very quietly stepped downstairs, and joining the gentleman upon the 
terrace, he accosted him in a low tone as follows : “My mistress, signor, 
knows very well who it is, and has sent mO to say, that, fearing her 
husband’s return, she wishes ihc to introduce you sOmc other way into 
the house, lest any one should observe you walking before the door.” 
Signor Drudo, believing him of coinse one of the lady’s domestics, 
consented to accompany him, and upon approaching another entrance, 
the husband took a key from his pocket, and led the unconscious 
lover up a back staircase into a room where lay a huge chest. “My 
mistre:^s begs me to conceal you a few moments in this trunk, signor, 
until my foolish master goes, when >ou may depend that she will not 
delay a moment in coming for you herself, and will give you the best 
entertainment that the house can afford. So jump in, signor ; plenty 
of room and plenty of air; and you* will not have to wait many 
minutes.'’ Accordingly, with a becoming deference for the lady’s 
oidei'b, the bold youth stepped in, and the husband locking him fast, 
put the key into his pocicet and hastened back again to tlie house of 
his friend. “He is caught !” he cried; “the rat is fast in the trap. 
What will be the best way, think you, of disposing of him?” This 
soon became a very general question, all his friends and relations being 
summoned to decide upon it, especially the female portion, who were 
quite delighted to hear the tidings, having long owed the merchant’s 
wife a grudge for the haughtiness and intolerance of her manncis. To 
add to the publicity of the affair, the lady’s parents were roused from 
their beds in the middle of the night and requested to attend ; and 
even her brothers and sisters, and cousins from the country, were not 
spared upon the occasion : all being assembled in council to strike 
the souls of the guilty pair with tenfold awe, confusion, and despair. 
With this charitable view the whole procession directed their bicps 
towards the house of ihci** victims, while in the meantime the unhappy 
lover had been rather anxiously awaiting the arrival of his beloved, 
who on her part was looking anxiously out of the windows, wonder- 
ing what could possibly delay him so long, as he was accustomed to 
anticipate the hour. Hearing footsteps passing in all directions but 
none approaching near, the poor lover, alteady half stifled, be.:; an to 
kick and cry out w'ith aU his strength, in which he was successful 
enough to attract the lady’s ear in the next apartment, who inquired 
in a great fright what it was. “ It is I, my dear soul,” returned a 
feeble voice ; “ I aitf just dead. I wonder you can be so cruel as to 
keep me here.” “ Why, how did you get there, in the name of all the 
saints ? It is none of my doing, I am sure.” “ .1 do not know,” said 
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the voice, “ but your servant put me here by your orders, lest your 
husband should see me.’* “ O Lord help me, then I ” she cried. I 
see how it all is ; it is my husband’s doing. It is all discovered. 
What, in the name of Heaven, shall we do?” Let me out by all 
means,” cried the voice, “ unless you wish to see me perish.” “ Oh 
dear ! but iny husband has got the key and it is impussiblc to break it 
open ; besides, he would murder me if I did ” “ Look for another key, 
then,” said tlie voice. That is a good thought ; so I will,” said the 
lady ; and directing her search very effectually, she hit upon the right 
key, and was happy enough to libeiate her lover. 

Once free, after drawing many deep sighs, not for love, but to 
recover his breathing, he was about to take his leave of the lady and 
secure his escape while there was yet time, when, seizing him half 
frantic in her arms, she conjuied him not to abandon her alone to 
death and to dishonour. “ But what can be done ? ’ cried he, how 
can you contrive to escape?” “Why,” said she, “if we could put 
somebody else into the trunk, there might be some excuse for letting 
you out,” “ True ” said her lover ; “ but who can we find to take my 
place so that I may go, for it is quite time ?” “Now I think of it,” 
relumed the lady, “there is a young ass in the stable ; if you would 
assist me to get it here, and shut it up in the box ! ” “ Certainly I will 
do that,” replied the lover, though not much flattered at the idea of 
his successor ; “ I will do that ; and let us go about it quickly.” So, 
having achieved this feat and kissed his fair dcliverci tcndcily, he ran 
out of the house ; while the lady, having locked up the little donkey, 
very quietly went to rest. Ere long, however, she wms loused by a 
tremendous noise at the door ; all the relations she had in the world 
•were arrived, and she went downstairs to welcome them herself. 
“ Now,” cried the enraged husband, rushing in followed by the whole 
troop, “ I will convince you of the truth of all I have said. Go in, go 
in ! and you shall take this vile daughter of yours home with you after 
we have despatched her wretched paramour before her face ! ” This 
they one and all promised him to do, proceeding with lighted torches 
and drawn swords to the scene of actiOQ, and followed at a convenient 
distance by the women, extremely curious to behold the termination 
of the tragedy. The jady expressing the utmost astonishment at 
these proceedings and the strange reception she met with on all 
hands, her husband, without deigning 10 reply, lent her a pretty 
severe box on the ear, a species of compliment which was as eagerly 
returned. “Mind whom you have to deal with and what you say I” 
exclaimed the insulted fair one ; “do you think I will be thus treated in 
the presence of my parents? ” “ Oh, thou vile, abandoned woman I” 
he returned ; “ what will you say when I show them your wicked 
paramour, whom we are going to kill before your face?” and upon 
this a volley of abuse was launched on her from hll sides, not a 
single one of her friends or relatives joining their voice to hers. 
“ Yes, go on, go on ! ” she cried ; “ call me by all the horrid names you 
please ; for I have the satisfaction of knowing that you all lie in your 
throats ; yes, you do, you do ! or else you are all stark mad : my hus- 
band must have driven you out of your wits.” “ Let us inquire of this 
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chest, retorted he ; ^ let us hear what that will say ! " “ O villain ! ” 
cried his wife, “ you know I never had the key in niy life ; and whoever 
you may have hidden there, I swear I have never had anything to 
say to lum in all my life, and I trust that Heaven will help me, and 
make my innocence manifest to the world. Yes, and Heaven will 
interfere, for it is all a vile conspiracy to rob a poor inoffensive and 
injured woman of her chief crown and jewel, her innocence and 
honour 1 ” 

Come, no whining cried her husband. “ I have long known your 
practices ; but I hardly thought that he could have made such a 
complete hypocrite of you : he seems to have taught you to some 
purpose indeed ! Your time is at length come. I will give such proofs 
of your depravity ! Come along, I am going to open the box. But 
first, my good friends, have your Aveapons ready, and draw closer 
round. Strike sure, and take good care he does not escape ; for 1 
can assure you he is a fierce and powerlul fellow.’^ “ Never fear,” thev 
all cried at once; “w’c will do his business ; I think we are a match 
for him !” and \\ rapping their mantles around them, and brandishing 
tbeir swords, they entreated him to piocecd. One of them even cried 
111 an insulting tone, ‘‘Have \ou confessed yourself, villnin for you 
are likely to have no other priests to officiate than ourselves.*^ As the 
jealous husband was unlocking the trunk, his mother and sisters turned 
their heads aside, as if desirous of shunning the horrid sight, even the 
shedding of a wicked adulterer’s blood. 

With hands and eyes intent upon the approaching slaughter the 
men of vengeance stood ; the box opened, and the ass, uneasy at 
having liccn so long confined, got upon his legs, and the better to take 
his bieath, brayed a long and discordant welcome to his friends. 
Such was the sudden shock he gave them, that some of the spectators 
fainted ; the more foitunatc ran away, and great was the terror and 
confusion before order could be restored. 7 he more devout cried out 
that it w^as a miracle sent to prove the innocence of the lady and the 
wicked design of injuring her reputation ; so that with one accord 
changing the object of their resentment, they began to revile the poor 
merchant, and accuse him of the most flagitious conduct in attempting 
to ruin the reputation of his own wife : indeed, had he not quickly 
sought refuge elsewhere, the lady’s brothers would have consigned him 
to the fate they had prepared for her lover. It was some time before 
he was again received into favour by the lady and her friends, nor was 
he ever afterwards known to make the least complaint, although the 
visits of the lover were so often renewed as to attract the notice of 
everybody but himself. 
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Ffav particulars are to be met with relating to the life and productions 
of the above author, one of Italy’s most rare and scanty novelists. 
There exist only two of his stories which are known to have been 
published ; though we are informed that, like many other of his con- 
temporaries, he designed to present ns with a greater number, the 
want of which, without some additional claims to supeiiority in point 
of quality, is not much to be regretted. Yet, though much inferior to 
some of lus predecessors, he was sufficiently famous about the period 
in which he wrote to occupy a rank in the list of Italian writers of 
prose fiction. The earlier copies of his woik have long since become 
extremely rare, though a very exact one is said to have formerly 
belonged to the Borromco collection, taken from that of the original 
edition published at Florence in 1591, which was recently preserved 
in the Vatican Library at Komc, Tt likewise formed a portion of the 
collection of the late Alessandro Gregorio Capponi, in whose catalogue 
it may be found enumerated. 


About the year 1572, during the government of the viceroy of Naples, 
whose magnificence, whose clemency, and love of justice won the re- 
gaid of nil classes, thcic was a solemn festival held duiing carnival, 
given by his Highness in honour of the numerous dukes and princes 
who then resorted to the city. Towards the conclusion of the ban- 
quet, the Prince of Bisignan, whose agreeable and somewhat Haltering 
manners placed him on very familiar terms with Ihe viceroy, taking 
occasion to applaud his equal sway and his successful prosecution of 
delinquents, inquired whether he had then in custody any of a very 
notorious character who were shortly about to expiate their offences 
with their blood. The viceroy replied in the affirmative, observing 
there were four of this description, who, the governor had just informed 
him, were kept in the strictest confinement, daily awaiung the signal 
of their doom, “Have you any objection,’^ returned the Prince, “to 
state the respective reasons of their imprisonment?” “None in the 
world,” was the reply; “the fiist is a doctor of laws, who by the fal- 
sification of certain deeds contrived to deprive another of his life 
and properly ; the second, a doctor of physic, who was bribed at a 
high rate to despatch one of his patients somewhat too speedily to the 
other world ; the third, while commanding the fo^'-tresb of Cnstello dell’ 
Uovo, look the liberty of defrauding the soldiers of their pay, and was 
in actual treaty, gentlemen, to deliver up the place to the Turks. The 
last of tin's precious set; being intrusted with a large sum of monev by 
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various people, secured it for his own purposes, and became bankrupt, 
setting out fiom Naples for Constantinople, the grand receptacle for 
wretches of this description ; but he had not the good fortune to get 
clear evan of our coasts.'^ All these are indeed flagrant instances,^' 
observed the Prince, and deserving of the very severest visitation of 
the laws. For they may be considered as four of the leading profes- 
sions in the world, those of the lawyer, the physician, the governor, and 
the merchant, established, as it were, for the benefit of the community, 
whereas these villains have converted the sources of existence into 
poison, and thus become guilty of the most atrocious and least excus- 
able of Climes.” 

“ It is tiue,” replied the viceroy, “and since we are assembled here 
for the pill pose of amusing ourselves, let us in turn consider which of 
these piofessions ouglit to be esteemed the most effectual in the pro- 
motion of piopcrty, of honour, and of life. And we would first have 
the opinion of the Duke of Citta Penna ; then that of Atii ; thirdly, of 
Amalfi ; and last, but not least of all, that of our friend Somma. As 
supreme umpire in this matter, let us elect our Prince Bisignan ; he 
shall decide which of us judges best as to the utility of their respective 
callings. And in regard to the mischief they produce in the world, 
and their respective pre-eminence in evil, I should like the good Prince 
of Salerno to put us right. And understand, fiicndb, there mustj be no 
appeal from, and no sort of contradiction to, this siipi erne jurisdiction 
of mine.” “ It is well ! ” exclaimed the Duke of Citta Penna, “ and as 
your Highness has first requested my humble opinion on this high and 
important subject, I shall express myself frankly, without wishing to 
be understood to make particular allusion to any member of these said 
professions, and gladly referring the criors I may fall into to the wis- 
dom of such of you as will rectify them.” “That is well said,” inter- 
rupted the viceroy, “the question is quite general ; we have nothing to 
do with individuals ; they need not be afraid of us, so proceed cheerily 
with the question ! ” “1 say, then,” pursued the Duke, “ that keeping 

the iucidus ordo of our argument in view, I mean first to put our lawyer 
to the bar, as he first made his appearance on the tapis. The rest of 
\ou may deal with his successors as you please ; but 1 am detei mined 
to have a fling at him. For he is, to say the least of him, a two-edged 
sword, which can cut very sharply both ways ; so much so, that not all 
the governors, meichants, or physicians in the world are to be in any 
w'ay compared to him. Behold him pouring forth a tide of learned 
eloquence in defence of the life, the property, and the honour of some 
rogue whom he brings off victorious. What is so rascally ? Had it 
not been for him the villain would have got his deserts. And let me 
add, that if the learned gentleman at once applies his ignorance, of 
which the world, and especially the world of lawyers, is very full, and 
bis knowledge united, in doing mischief, how great is that mischief, no 
less to his client than to others, whose very lives it may concern, and 
whose property or honour are most frequently at stake ; while the guilty 
themselves are often fafeely convicted, either through their counsels 
ignorance or their wilful consent, insomuch that knowledge itself in 
tne hands of suqh wretches as these may be compared to a knife in 
the of a madman. In fact, they will often restore the stolen 
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bacon, as it is said, into the kitchen of the thief, if he possess the 
dexterity to treat them to a slice, while the poor owner walks empty- 
handed away." 

The Duke of Citta Penna here checking himself, he of Atri next took 
up the theme, proposing to deal as unceremoniously with the doctor 
of physic as his precursor had dope with the man of law. It is fit,” 
he continued, “that we deal pretty roundly with a man who mostly 
pi escribes doses of three several qualities to a poor sick wretch at a 
venture, trusting that so many opposite poisons may probably cancel 
each other without destroying the patient along with them. It is at 
best a perilous business, in which so many materials and so many 
false assurances to help them dow’ii are to be swallowed. And for 
this reason physicians are in many places not to be met with ; none, for 
instance, being found in the Isle of Giappone ; and they were banished, 
in its ancient and best days, from the city of Rome. ‘ Physician, cuie 
thyself,’ is in everybody’s mouth w'hilc they are well and in posses- 
sion ot their judgment ; but as the latter declines with their health, 
they then send for him. ‘ Do you not perceive, O citizens,’ cried a 
wise Roman, ' that it is for conferring upon us the benefit of death 
that they require payment?’ Our ph)sician, moreover, mostly gives 
proof of skill in redeeming some vile felon fiom the jaws of Ceiberus, 
saving, probably, his life and propcity, both forfeited to the laws, and 
by this process, against lus owm contession, he strives to justify his 
errors by declaring such a wretch worthy of absolution. But though 
Ins prescriptions often agree excellently well with rogues, they have 
quite a different effect upon honest men ; and as many of us as hence- 
foiward allow ourselves to be carried off, either by ignorance or strata- 
gem — why, 1 say it is our own fault I ” 

As he thus concluded, the Duke of Amalfi next prepared, with a 
cheerful countenance, to handle the incuts of the commander, w'ho, 
he observed, “has a very serious charge confided to him. In the field 
or in the garrison the lives of thousands are intrusted to his hands, 
their wealth, their honour, their all, depend upon the skill and probity 
with which he executes his task. But when he once begins to pecu- 
late, to declare a truce with his fidelity and honour, and to treat or 
to fight on his own bottom, as an author somewhere observes, he is 
very far from being an honest man. Neither friend nor foe can hold 
his promise good, though he often swears on the faith of a loyal sol- 
dier ; and this must be sufficient without other instances to signify my 
opinion, whether you judge it light or wrong.” 

The Duke of Somma, being the fourth, had now to round off the 
period of their discourse, which he accomplished in a very polished 
and complete style. He declared “ that the good and trust\vorthy mer- 
chant was, after all, the surest means of Conferring life, honour, and 
riches upon those who show'ed themselves desirous, as most men were, 
of acquiring and adding to their worldly slate and reputation, as he 
supplied them upon credit with materials of every description on which 
to build their own fortunes, and, when his bills became due, also 
to add to his. For the truth is, that ready money cannot always be 
paid down in hard coin, there being, according to an old saying. 
Hess honesty, sense, and money in the world than people in general 
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imagine ' But \’ihen the trader or the usuier, impelled by the kicked 
instigation of mammon and the devil, would by then accursed de- 
\ices vie with each othei m obtaining the ciown of unughleousness, 
made of gold, they are not at ill mfeiioi to the lawyer, the physician, 
or the coinnnndcr, in the art of depriving people of then life, their 
reputation, 01 then piopcit). Theie aie too m my instances ocriiinng 
every day, moie especially among a gic'it tiading people, who boast of 
the supeiior skill and valoui oftheii mainieis, of nieichants announcing 
then failuie to iJie woild foi the mcic puipose of aiipiopnatinj the 
pi Opel ty of othei s, committing fraudulent acts of bankruptcy, and not 
unfrequently absconding vith the money of their employers in then 
pockets. It is an old Spanish saying, ‘Meicante mal aitnaio CTita 
vie\a va biiscando^ Ihe false Uadei (I take it), returns to his old 
tiade , till having at length foiteited his leputation with Ins honc^'ty, 
poveity follows m then place Now this same povcitv bein«J‘ a sort 
of ioot-cloth for all the woild to rub then feet upon, soon becomes so 
stiong and unwholesome, that though it wci e salted w ith all the \ nines 
of the earth, u would infallibly smell, insomuch that its \eiy pio 
ftssois, a numeious class, m oidei to a\oid its influence, sciuple not 
to commit the mot unjust actions at the nsk of ending then dajs 
upon a scaffold At last, when they And theic is really no other 
means of getting nd of a nuisance, situ itcd not only vciy neii, but 
aUiully within their dwellings, they picfci lathei to ka\c their 
caithly tabeinacles altogethci than beai its daily mcon\eniencc, and 
thus boldly usk a final adventiue upon the sea of cieirit> Ai cl tins 
IS the last argument I can think of to establish my position, ihit there 
IS not a greatei lascal on the face of the eailh than fi nululcnt me r- 
chant, such an one as our good \iccioy his probably now in his 
possession among his other living cuiiosities 

The treatment of this villanous subject, and the able exposition of 
ita enormities b\ oui ducal 01 rtois, weie gicatly applauded by tlie icst 
of the company, yet the viceioy himself was peiiiaps the loudest m 
their praise Turning towards the Trince of Bisignan, “lo youi High 
ness,'' he continued, I believe it next belongs to give final judgment 
m this pase, from which theie must be no appeal, dcclaung winch of 
the professional partico undei coiisideiation is either the most useful 
or trie most piejudicial to the woild ^nd let their merits, m God’s ^ 
n ime, come first, foi weliave licaid sufficient of then opposite qualitios, 

I imagine, to sene us for some time” The Pnnee, then, with ill due 
foim and ceremony, of which he was an excellent inastei, commenced 
hib magislenal discourse. “Too grave and w eighty, I fear, is the bui den 
you have imposed ’upon my pooi shouldeis, though I shall cncle woiu 
to bear up undei it as stoutly as I can And the bcttci toobseive 
your mjunaionsjrti^all heie beg to mtioduce the famous stoiy, so 
beautifully told by«l!occaccio, applied to one who, like me, had a \ei> 
importaxMl matlei in hand. 

“Iho ftther of a family once happened to be m possession of a 
certain e^xWOrdmaiy nng, which being left by will, had the power of 
confemn| 3 j his whole property on wluchevei of his sons had the good 
fouune to wear u after his death, to the exclusion ol the rest of his 
In tbi$ h uas handed down through seveial genera^ 
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tions, until it fell to the lot of one who had three sons, all of whom 
were acquainted with its excellent properties. Being pcrpetiiallj^ teased 
by each of them for the succession, the old gentleman, to avoid their 
further importunities, sent for a celebrated goldsmith, whom he com- 
missioned to make two more so exactly similar that it became im- 
possible to detect the counterfeit. He then severally 2 >i*csented each 
son with one of them, observing tliat if he were wise, and wished to 
lead a quiet life, he would take care to say nothing about it to his 
brothers, but that after he was gone he might act as he thought 
proper,' Then very conveniently lulling sick, as each of them ima- 
gined, not long after the presentation of the gift, the old man took 
leave of tlie world. 'I he quairel he had predicted, and vhich he had 
cuiurivcd to keep at a distance during his lifetime, now burst* foith 
between the sons, each contending lliat he was the sole heir, and 
producing the ring as a testimonial of lus claims. Great was their 
aslonibhmeiil, and gredt was likewise the perplexity of the umpire 
chosen on tlie occasion to adjust the clashing interests of the claim- 
ants ; the similarity of the rings would now have puzzled the goldsmith 
himself ; insomuch, that aftei they were well wearied of the contro- 
versy they consented to divide the property into three equal parts* 
And thus would I do in the very doubtful matter you have pioposed 
to me, for all these professions arc so exceedingly useful, that I do 
not suppose the wisdom of a Solomon .could pretend td solve the 
ditliculty, as to which, its inliinsic excellence, is best entitled to the 
gi.uilude of the world : ’ and here he concluded his remarks. 

“You have spoken, Pi nice,” exclaimed the viceroy, a very 
satisfactory, and I think a very happy manner. And now let the 
Thince of Salerno please to settle the rest ; for if we may be allow^ed 
to infer a ivise sentence from the singular prudence and sagacity with 
wdiich he has conducted all his affairs, w-c shall not be left in want of 
one now.” Heaven grant you may not ! ” returned the Prince ; “ were 
the j)remise 5 true the conclusion might be so likewise, though I shall 
not take any particular trouble to disclaim the character you have 
given me at the expense of stultifying myself, aware as I am of greater 
impel fcctions than those which my friend Bisigna ty^ s attributoa to 
himself. And to avoid, if possible, becoming tcdmWl shall folipw 
his example by repealing a story I recollect to h|Hmeard frot5a>n 
old countryman of mine, wdxo having frequent IfflHKss in Nofcia, 
leceivcd it from the lips of one of his relations. 

“ There was a certain Aunibal Fini da Urbino, ]:||Ms distingaii^ied 
by his capacity in civil than in military affairs, “ which, beine a 
liberal-minded man, he had nearly the sole adjustment in Noihia. 
Finding himself one day less ijressed with business than usual, he 
entered into conversation with several pitizens, as he stood in the 
porch- way of the justice-hall, regarding the conduct of the magis- 
trates and governors of Spoleto. Some praised and some blamed tbeth 
for the same or opposite qualities ; one was loo Avaricious, anojiheif 
inhuman, and they were all in turn very severely handled in propor- 
tion to that love of scandal which is so universally encouraged ih the 
world. 

Our friend Annibal, flattering himsejt that his knownTiberaUty guwf 
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love of justice had acquireci for him the leputation of the most upright 
judge of Norcia, imagined he should steer clear of the sweeping cen- 
sure pronounced against the rest of the magistrates, and thus accosted 
a countryman as he went by ‘ Martin, my good fellow, tell me, for 
the sake of this pretty ducat, which of the magistrates, think you, that 
has just left the court, has the best chaiacter among the people^’ 
Now Mai tin, who, like most of his countrymen, was at once both as 
awkward and as cunning as a bear, directly replitd with the utmost 
freedom and leadincss, but without anvthing of the graceful oi decoious 
so much insisted upon b> the punce of oratois ‘ I shall answer \ou, 
good Mr. Podesta, as a ccitain neighboui did a customer who put i 
very impiopei kind of question to him My neighbour happened to 
be m posse sion of four beautiful wolf s whelps, one of which a villagei 
had a notion of making his own, and with this view he began to haggle 
with him foi the price, saying, “ May I rcl> upon your pointing out to 
me which is the best, foi 1 do not liUe to tiust entiielyto mv own 
judgment, though 1 have a shiewd notion which is the best**” Now 
the peasant, who well knew the savage disposition of such animals to 
be very much upon a par, only answeicd wUli a gim “ 1 hiust >our 
hand into the panniei, my ft lend, and please yourself, for they are all 
of the same kidney ” ’ 

“With this he slipped the ducat into his pocket and rode gunning 
awa), leaving the magistrate to digest the spleen and aenom of the 
reply as well as he could Pietendmg that he had got business to 
despatch elsewhere, he turned diiectly away, and soon afterwards 
re-eutefed the hall 

“ Now, I shall heie presume to make a second application of the 
good lustic’s answer to the \cty impoitant business before us , and I 
think It may enable us to solve the difficulty^ rcgai ding the four pro- 
fessional gtiulemen at piesent m the custody of our excellent vieeioy, 
and who, I tike it, are prett> niueh of the same kidney So ihiust 
\our hand into the panniti,” he continued to the \icero>, “ and tike 
whichevet you like to hing fust ; foi they aie all of them such com 
plete proficients in then tiade, that not one of them, I am convinced, 
would yield to the other either in his desire or his capacity of doing 
evil. It is in for us to atteinpt to discover which is the woist, .is 
it is altogether diabolical affaii on the pait of each 1 fancy 

the fathei of lidj ^ one would be enabled to mfoim us satisfactoiilv of 
this truth" l^^Siwas a universal buist of laughtci and applause at 
lheclo"e of thia^wech their miith was rapturous and overflowing; 
nor was their aoflBation less of the happy manner in which the Duke 
had extricated himself from the difficulty imposed upon him 

'Ihe viceroy then finally addressed the company, observing that 
each of the guests was now at libeity to entertain what opinion he 
pleased ; for that this was, after all, the only plan he knew for arriving 
at the truth Having said this, he proceeded to close the proceedings ; 
and not long afterwards, with the most exact observance of all due 
foxms and ceremonies strictly enfoiced at the court, the guests sepa- 
rated for the evening, adjourning to repose their wearied limbs from the 
toils of the banquet, no less than ftom those of state, of a still more 
grave and iiksomc nature than the former. 
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NOVELS BY ANONYMOUS AUTHORS. 


The following very ingenious novel of Grasso, with two others, by 
unknown hamls, have been in most instances appended to the list of 
‘‘ Novellc Antiche,” for the names of whose authors we are equally at 
a loss. This last circumstance, however, would appear to have been 
the sole reason for such airangemcnt : for the production of the 
novels now under consideration must be referred to a much later 
peiiod. Yet how much so, and what is the exact time from which 
thc}^ date their origin, remains still a question with Italian critics, 
leaving much space for controversy as well as for arbitrary distinc- 
tions. Neaily all, however, agree in yielding among these the palm 
ol excellence to Grasso, whose delightful, confusion and perplexity of 
mind must be admitted to exceed even the uncertainty of his numerous 
commeniators. “ Whether,” as is sapicnily observed by one of these, 
‘‘ the story is to be esteemed ft igned or real, we are at liberty to judge 
as we please, jiiovided we all agree in its being extremely entertain- 
ing.” Many have maintained it to be true, no less from the nature of 
its incidents, so difficult to conceive, than from its general manner ; 
the ease, clcganc«, and \ivacity of Us style, its exquisite lone, and 
probability of incident and connection ; all of wdiich breathe the odour 
of a belter age than most ol its anonymous companions. 

To waive every eonjtctuic respecting the precise period in^^hich 
they may have originated, the iraiiAitor is nut without Sufficient 
aiitliority for the mode of their arrangement. The authors of some of 
the most esteemed Italian collections, or noveUieTi^ along with the 
learned Manni, Gnallcruzzi, and others, happen to agree iu referring 
them pictty nearly to the same period, and placing them in the same 
ordci of chronological succession as they will be found by the reader 
to hold in the present worl:. 


GRASSO LEGNAIUOLO; Of?, UTIE FAT EBONY 
CARVER. 

About the year 1409, a company of young Florentines having met 
one Sunday evening to sup together at the house of their fuerid, Tum- 
maso de’ Tccori, a very good-natured and respectallc man, and fond 
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of good society, the whole party agieed, as soon as they had supped, 
to draw their chairs sociably round the fire, Theie, as is usu.d on 
such occasions, they began to converse m a pleasant v^ay upon a 
vaiiety of topics, when one of the gdests looking round him, observed, 
“ What can be the reason that we have not the company of Manetto 
Ammanotini here to night ? Though lepeatedly invited, he still refuses 
to conic : it is very strange !” Now, Manetto was by profession a 
carver m ebony, who had opened a shop m the Piazza San Giovanni, 
and was considered a very skilful artist in his way ; he possessed a 
very agieeable person and manners, and was about fivc-and-thirty 
years of age- Indeed, such was his comely and comfoitable appear- 
ance that it had acquired for him the name of Qrasso Fat, and he uas 
evcrywheie esteemed one of the most happy, good-tempered lellows m 
the world, always contributing his full share to the life and spiiit of 
a feast. Ihit this time, either from design or caprice, the ingenious 
carvel was wanting to complete the social comfort of the party. After 
discussing the matter over and ovei, they weic still at a loss to im igine 
the reason of his absence. As he had sent no messaje, they felt a 
little piqued at it; and the person who had first started the su])ject 
said, “ I wish wc could play him some good trick, weie it only to teach 
him better manneis in future/' ‘‘ Yes, but what kind of trick could we 
play him t said another ; “ unless, indeed, wc could get him to tieat 
us to a dinner, or something of the kind/' No\\, there was a ceitain 
Philip Brunellesco belonging to the same party, a man well nrqu imted 
with Gias§0 and all his concerns, who, on hearing tins, began to ponder 
a little on the subject. Ard pondeiing to some puipose, he at length 
observed, like a clever fellow as he was, ‘‘ If I thought, gentlemen, I 
were wicked enough to do it, I could tell you how we might have a 
noble levenge ; ph, such a revenge ! by passing off a trick upon him 
that Will make us all laugh for an age to come. What do you think ? 
I have not the least doubt we might persuade him that he ^^as actually 
metamorphosed, and become quite another peison." “ Nay, that is 
impossible 1 they all cried at once. ** I say not," continued Philip, 
“ if you Will only listen and let me explain the whole plan/’ And this 
lie did in so satisfactoiy a manner thit they one and all agieed to join 
him m peisuading Grasso that he was changed into Matteo, a member 
of the same party. 

Th6 ensuing night was accordingly fixed upon for the tiansfoiinj- 
lion ; when l^hihp, as being upon the most intimate lei ms with Grasso, 
was appointed to go about the time of shutting up shop to visit luni. 
bo he went ; and after talking with Grasso, as had been agreed upon, 
for some time, there appealed a little lad lunning m great haste, who 
inquired if Signor Brunellesco were thcie. Philip answeicd he was, 
and begged to know what he wanted. ** O signor ' ” said the boy, 
*‘>ou must come immediatcK, for ^our mother has met with a sad 
accident ; she is very neatly killed, so you must come home now/ 
With well feigned giief and alaim, Philip exclaimed, ‘‘Good Loid 
defend us and took leave somewhat abruptly of his friend' Grasso, 
who sSiid he would go with him if he thought he could be of any 
seivice, for now was the time to show his legard. Somewhat con- 
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science-siliitten, Philip thanked him, saying, “ No, not now ; but if I 
want you I will make bold to send for you," Then pretending to 
hasten homewards, Philip turned' the corner of a street leading to 
Carasso's house, opposite to Santa Reparata, and very unceremonious!) 
picking the lock of the door, he marched in and fastened it behind 
liiin so that no one could follow. 

Now it happened that Grasso’s mother had set off some days before 
to a little country place at Polerossa, for the purpose of washing linen 
and such household concerns, and she was expected back again that 
(lay. After shutting up his shop, Grasso went sauntering along the 
Piazza, ruminating on his friend^s misfortune ; until, finding that it grew 
Lite, he conchuled that Philip would hardly think of sending for him 
that night. So he I'csolved to go home, but was somewhat puzzled 
on ascending the steps to find that he could not open the door ns 
usual ] and alter several vain attempts, he supposed it must be locked 
in the inside, and knocking pretty sharply, he shouted, “Open the 
dooi ! thinking that his mother had returned, and for some reason 
or other had fastened it after her in the inside. But at length a voice 
answered in Grasso's own tone, “ Who is there ? " and (Grasso, a 
little startled, said, “ It is I ; let me in.'* “ No," returned the voice ; 
“and I beg, Matteo, that you will go away. 1 am m great anxiety 
about a friend of mine ; foi as I was just now talking in my shop to 
Philip, there came a messenger in haste to say that his mother was 
iieaily dead, and I am very sorry for him.” Philip pretended all tlie 
while he said this to take poor Grasso for his friend !MnlLco ; and 
tlun, as if turning to Grasso’s motlicr, he continued, “Pray, good 
mother, Jet me have my supper ; it is really too bad ; you ought to 
have been back two days since, and you cOme in Just at this time 
of iiiglit and he went on grumbling and scolding exactly in Giasso’s 
own voice. Still more surprised at this, Grasso now said, “That is 
very like my own voice ; what the deuce can it all mean 1 Who is it 
speaking there upstairs? Can it be I ? How is it, I wonder? He .says 
Philijj was at his shop when he heard his mother was ill, and now 
he IS busy chiding his mother, or my mother Giovanna, I do not 
know which. Have I lost my senses, or what does it mean?” Then 
he went down the steps again and shouted up at the windows, when, 
as had been agreed upon, there passed by his friend Donatello, tlic 
sculptor, who said as he w'cnt past, “Good night, Matteo, good night ! 
I am going to call upon your friend Grasso ; he is just gone home.” 
Grasso was now perfectly bewildered on hearing his friend Donatello 
address him as Matteo ; and turning away, he went into the Piazza 
fSan Giovanni, saying to himself, “ I will stay here till somebody 
comes by who can tell me vho I really am.” He was next met liv 
some ofificcis of police, a bailiff, and a creditor, to whom Matteo, 
whom, however reluctantly, he now represented, owed a sum ol 
money. “ This is the man, this is Matteo ; take him — he is my debtor. 
I have watched him closely, and caught him at last!” cried the 
creditor; and the officers, laying hands pn him, led him away. It 
was in vain that Grasso, turning towards the creditor, exclaimed. 
“ Why, what have you to do with me ? You have mistaken your man ! 
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My name is Gtasso the caiver ; I am not Matteo, nor any of his km : 
I do not even know him.” And he was beginning to lay about linn 
lustily , but they soon secuied him and held him fast. “ \ ou not 
Matteo?” cried his ci editor, surveying him from head to fool ; ‘’we 
shall soon see tliat. Do you think 1 do not know mv own debtor 
hlatteo? Yes, too well Cannot I distinguish him fiom Giasso the 
caivei, think you? You have been in my books too long. 1 have 
had accounts against you this ycai pi'-.t yet you have the impudence 
to tell me >ou aie not Matteo 5 but will such an alias, think you, pay 
me my money back ? Off with him. we shall soon see whether he be 
Matteo 01 not.” T^ey then hurried him m no veiy gentle w.iy to 
piisonj^ and it being suppei-time, they encountered no one on the 
load. His name was entcicd in the gaol-book as Matteo, and he 
was compelled to take up hjs station with the icst of the piisoneis, 
all of whom hailed him m the same tone, saving, “Good night, 
Matteo, goodnight Healing himself thus addiesstd, Cn ibso said, 
“ Ihcre must be something in it ceitimly ; wlnit can it mean and 
lie almost began to peisuade himself that, as eveiybody sud so, he 
must indeed be Mattto. “Will you come and t ike some supper with 
us,” sud the pusoneis, “and put off thinking of your case till to- 
inoirow So Oiasso supped with them ind took up las quutei^ 
along with one of them, who obscivecl, “ Isow, M Uleo, make youisdf 
as comfoi tabic as you can tonight, andto-monow, it you can piv, 
well and good; but, if not, you must send mmo for bed-clothcs ’ 
Grasso, thanking him, laid himsdf down to lest, clunking what would 
become of him iT he wcie ically changed into Ak tteo, “nlucb I feai,” 
he continued, “must m some way be the case , ihciO arc so many 
pioofs of It on all ‘'ides. Suppose I send home t) mv mothci ; but 
then if Grasso be leally m the house they will only laugh at niP, and 
perhaps say I am mad. And >ct suidy I must be Cyia^so.” And with 
such cogitations he lay perplexing himself all night, not able to detei- 
mine winch of the two he w^as. Aftci a sleepless night, he aioso and 
sUlioncd himself at the smill gialtd window^, in hopes some one 
pass WHO knew him , and, as chance wpuld ha\e it, Giovanni Ruedi 11 , 
one ot the supper-party when the plot was first hatched, approachtd. 
It happened that C;iiasso was making a dtessing- table foi Giovanni, 
intended for at ladv, and the lattci had been in his shop the da> bcfoic 
pie:>smg him to finish the work in a few da}s at failhcst, Giovanni, 
going into a shop facing the piison grate on the ground flooi whcie 
(jrasso stood, the prisoner began to smile and mike months- at him ; 
but his fuend only stared at him as if he had ncvci seen him m his 
hte before, Grasso, thinking the other did not know him, saul, “ Piay, 
do you happen to know a pcison of the name of Giasso, who lives 
at the back of the Piazm San Giovanni, and makes inlaid ivoik?” 
“ Know him i to be sine I do,” leplied Giovanni, “vei} well , he is a 
particular friend of mine, and I am going to him diicctly about a liule 
job he has in hand for me.” “ Then,” said Grasso, “ as you are going, 
pi ly be so good as just to say to him, ‘ A \ ei\ pailiculai acquamtauce 
of youis, Grasso, has been taken into custody, and would be glad to 
exchahge a word with you “To be suie 1 will,” said the other, 
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‘‘very willingly ; and, taking his leave, pursued his way. Friend 
Grasso, remaining at the window of the prison, began to commune 
with himself, Well, at last it is clear that I am no longer Grasso, for 
I am Malteo, and nd one else, with a vengeance. The devil give him 
good of tlie change ! but what a wretched fate is mine 1 It I say a word 
about the matter they will think me mad, and the very beggar lads will 
laugh at me ; and if I fail to explain it a thousand mistakes will occur, 
like that of yesterday, when I was arrested for him, so that I am in a 
most awkward dilemma. Well, I must wait for Grasso’s arrival, and 
see what he says when I ‘'explain the affair to him/' After anxiously- 
looking out for his arrival during many hours in vain, he at length 
retired from his station to make room for other prisoners who wished 
to look out. Now, it happened that a certain learned judge had that 
day been committed to prison for debt, who, though unacquainted with 
(jrasso, observing his forlorn situation and supposing he must be an 
unhappy debtor, sought to encourage him, saying, ‘‘Why, Matteo, you 
look as melancholy as if yqii were going to be executed to-morrow, and 
yet you are only confined for a trifling debt. Come, you ought not to 
dcsimr ; but send for some of your friends or relatives, and tiy to ac- 
commodate matters so that you may shortly get out, instead of fretting 
yourself to death.” Hearing these consolatory words, Grasso resolved 
to confkle the source of liis grievance to so kind an adviser, and, draw- 
ing him aside, he said, “ Though you 4 ® seem to know me, I am 
well ac^luaintcd with you, signor, and the reputation you have acquired. 
It is this that emboldens me to entrust you with the source of my 
unhappiness, lest you should imagine that any small debt could pro- 
duce the agitation in which you saw me. Alas ! it is far worse and 
he then proceeded to relate the whole of his adventure, bitterly latnenl- 
ing, and entreating of him two things,- namely, that he would mention 
it to no other person, and that he would deign to give him some advice 
as to the course he ought tos pursue, adding, “ As I know you to be 
deeply read in those authors who treat of ancient histories, and of 
every kind of strange events j have you ever met with any case similar 
to this ?” The worthy judge, having heard him out, came at once to 
the conclusion that the poor man was either insane or the dupe of 
some trick, such as it really was. He therefore replied that he had 
read of many instances of persons being changed in this way, and that 
it was 110 new thing. “ Then,” said Grasso, pray tell me, in case I am 
become Matteo, who is Matteo now ? ” The judge replied, Of course, 
he must have become Grasso.” The latter rejoined, “ Well, I should at 
least wish to sec him in order to put this matter a little to rights.” 
In this way they continued conversing together until near the hour of 
vespers, when Matteo'stw-o brothers made their appearance, and in- 
quired of the prison registrar whether a brother of theirs, named 
Matteo, was confined there for debt, and to what amount. This man 
happening to be a particular friend of Tommaso de’' Pecori, had been 
let into the secret, and answeicd that there was ; then pretending to 
lun over a list of names, he added the amount of the sum, along with 
the creditor’s name. “Well,” said the brothers, “we wish to speak 
with him instantly and fix upon some method of payment.” So enter- 
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mg jnto the puson, they mquiied of a man whom they saw standing 
at the window whethei one Matteo was neai at h'md, begging him to 
tell him that two of his biothcrs were come to ransom him, if he would 
appeal. Soon after Cnasso made his appeal ancc at the giate, md 
ha\m (saluted them, the eldest of the biothers said, “Ah ' Matteo, ind 
has all the advice we have given you gone for nothing ^ How often vno 
have warned you what would be the lesult, plunging eveiv da> decpti 
and deeper into debt, while your extravagance iievci admits of miu 
paying any one’ What with gambling and otlici evil couises, vou 
nave ncvei a farthing m the world that )ou can call youi own , and 
now )ou reap the fiuits of such conduct. Do you thmh we h not 
already been involved m sufficient trouble and expenst, without iddin., 
this to the list of your foimei follies and extiavaganccs^ J ct hk t U 
you, thit weie it not in consideiation of our own honoiu and the 
anxiety of our mothei, we would leave you hcie to pay tlic p n ilty of 
your sms in ordei that you mij ht learn better for the luturc As it is, 
we have determined to give you one more jtual and pi> the amount , 
warning you, at the same time, that should you repeat the ofience, v on 
shall he and rot hcic befoic wc will trouble oui selves with }ou moic. 
Be leady, then, when we call foi >ou about vesper-Ume, when thcie 
will be fewer people abio id , as it is not vei> pleasant to be seen lieie 
every day m consequence of >oui scandalous pioceedings” To thn 
rebuke Grasso replied with the utmost humility, piomising to abandon 
the course he had pursued, and no longei him disgncc ni^on hu 
friends by his extravagance. He then entreated tlwt thc> would be 
true to the hour, which they said they would observe, and took leivc 
of him 

Giasso then went back, and thqs addressed the ludee “ ell, th is is 
strange indeed ’ Mattco’s biotheis have just been here to mfoim me 
the> will come and lelcasc me m the evening But,'^ he continued 
veiy much puzzled, “when they take me hence, whcie shall I g>^ 
Ccilainly not to rnv own house, because if Giasso lives there, whit 
can I say ^ He will assuiedl) believe me mad , foi I am suie ht nui t 
be lluic, or my raothci would hue sent before this to si) ih u 1 
was missing, whereas she now thinks I am at home ' I he judj?c 
leplied, “ Then do nofe^go there, but accompany )oui bi 6 theis (I mean 
those who called), wherever they please” Thus conversing, evening 
at length arrived , the bi others m ide then appeirance, pietending that 
they had accommodated the affair, the gaolei came foi m aid wuh the 
puson kc>s, and, stepping up to the place, said, “Which of )ou is 
Matteo^” Gia&so, piesentmg himself, leplied, I am heie” Ihe 
gaoler, mrrowly obsety^ng him, said, “Youi brotheis have settled 
youi debt , $0 go, you liec at the same time opening the prison 
door foi Giasso and his brothers to pass Now they itsidcd at vSant^ 
lehcita, near the side of San Gioigio, and when they reached home 
they took Giasso into a room on the ground flooi, and bade him to 
atav iheie quietly till suppci-time the table was already coveted, and 
thcie was a good fiie. One of them next went to seek foi a piKst 
lesidmg at Santa Felicita a good looking personage, to whom he said 
that he came to consult him in confidence, as one neighboui ought 
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to do with another. “You know there are three brothers of us, one 
of whom is Matteo, who was yesterday arrested for debt. Such is 
the impression it appears to have made upon him, that he is gone 
almost beside himself ; and more particularly upon one point ; for 
he thinks he has become another person, a carver in ebony, of the 
name of Grasso, who has a shop at Santa Reparata ; and there seems 
to be no way of getting it out ot lus head. \Vc have taken him out ot 
prison and brought him home, confining him to his chamber, lest he 
should proclaim his foJly to the world : for should it once become 
public he will always have the reputation of it, though he were to 
become the isest man in the world. This you very well know, and, 
for the same reason I am come to entreat that. you will consent to 
accompany me back, and try whether there is any chance of restoring 
him. Do this, and we shall always consider ourselves greatly indebted 
to yon.^^ 

The good priest replied that he would cheerfully attend him ; for 
he was siue that if lie could only engage his brother in conversation, he 
should hit upon some method of restoring him to icason. So they set 
out together, and on their arrival the priest was instantly introduced 
to our liero, who rose up on lii.s entrance. “ Good evening to you, 
Mntieo,’’ said the former. ** Good evening, and good year to you also,’^ 
said (irasso ; “who aic you looking for?" The priest answered, “ I 
am come to sit with you a little while and seating himself,' he con- 
tinued : “Come, sit down by me, iMatteo, and I will tell you uhat 1 
am thinking of. You must know I have been much concerned to heai 
that you have been arrested, and have taken the thing so much to 
heart as almost to lose )Our wits. Among other notions, they tell me 
that you have got it into your head you are no longer the same Mattco, 
but are become a certain fellow named Grasso the carver, who keeps 
a shop at Santa Reparata. Now il this be so, you are much to blame 
for permitting such a slight reverse of foitunc to affect your inmd* I 
have to entreat you will dismiss these whims altogether from your 
imngination, and attend to your business like other people. By so 
doing you will please your brothers as well as me, besides doing youi- 
selflhe greatest service in the world ; lor if you once let people siuspect 
it, they will never give you credit for being m your senses again. 1 Iilh 
rouse yourself ; be a man, and scorn to indulge such absurdities any 
longer." (irasso, heaving the kind and encouraging wa^ in which he 
spoke, declared that he should be glad to obey him as far as lay in hi^ 
power, being convinced that it Avas all meant for his good ; and that 
from that hour he would no longer imagine he was any one else but 
Matteo, as il was clear he was not. There was one thing, liowqvei, 
that he particularly desired, which was, to have an interview Avith thy 
real Grasso, in order to set his mind quite at rest, “ What then ? " said 
the pi'iest. “ I see it is still running in your head ; why do you wish to 
speak wifh Grasso ? It would only be indulging and proclaiming your 
folly ; and he said so much tliat the poor man Avas content to abandon 
the idea. I'lien leaving him alone, the priest Avent to inform the 
brothers of all that had passed, and shortly taking his leave, he ic- 
lurned to ofliciate at church. 
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While the priest had been engaged with our hero, came Philip 
Brunellesco, bunging with him a certain beveiage, which he handed 
to one of the two brothers, saying, Take care that you give him this 
to diink while you me at supper, for it will throw him into so sound 
a slumber, tliat you might beat him to a mummy during six hours 
before he would awake. So give it him, and I will return again about 
five, when we will finish the joke ” Accordingly the broLheis sat down 
to sup with our bcio, and contrived to make him swallow the whole 
of the mixture without his pci ccivirtg it After supper Grasso turned 
towards the fire, and the potion very soon began to operate in such a 
way that he was no longer able to keen his eyes open ; whon the 
brothers, not a little amused, said to Jiim, *^Why, Maiteo, >ou aic 
very dull; you are almost asleep!” “True,” returned Giasso, “I 
tlnnk 1 never felt so sleepy in all my life; had I never had a wink 
of sleep for this month past I could not feel w'orse. So pray let me 
go to bed.” And it was with some difficulty he was able to pet thcie, 
and more jcspocially to undress himself, before he fell into a jiro- 
found slumber, snoiing like .1 pig. Philip, with thr^e of his com- 
panions, then made his ap])earance, and finding him fast asleep, Jiad 
lum laid upon a litter, woth all his ( lothcs, and carried to his owm house. 
No one being within, his mother not having >ct returned from the 
countiy, they laid him gently upon his bed, and pku od everything exactly 
in the Siimc order as usual. Next they look the he) s oi his shop, which 
they found hanging on a nail m the wall, and going stiaighl to the 
place, they took all the instiumcnts of hts ttade they could find and 
laid them in different positions. Planes, saw.s. hammcis, uilcs, and 
hatchets, all were turned awry, and confused in “^uch sort as if twenty 
demons had been puzzling their heads how to ]>rocluce so much dis- 
order. Then shutting up the shop again, they icstored the kt)s to the 
same place and ictircd to their own houses to rest. Grasso continued 
sunk in profound repose the whole night, nor aw'okc until after matins 
t lie next inonnng. Directly recognising his old spot at Santa Reparata, 
he gazed through the window and cndcavpuvcd to collect his confused 
thoughts. lie Iclt the utmost astonishment at finding linnsclf in his 
own Jiouse, considering where he lay down the preceding evening. 
“Tfie Loid help me ! ” he exclaimed as he dressed himself, and took 
ilowii the keys, piocoeding with all haste to inspc’ct his shop. “ The 
Loi d help me " ! what a sight is here ! ” he continued, as he beheld ever} - 
thing out OI its place, and began the herculean task of leadjusting 
Ins diffeient articles in tlij^nanuer he liad left them. At this moment 
ai 1 ived M atlco^s brolhet s, wlp finding him thus busily engaged, afTcctcd 
not to knowJiim, one of them saying, “ Good day, master ! ” Cirasso 
turning lound and recognising them, began to change colour, replying, 
“Good day and good year; pray whom are you seeking “I will 
tell you,” said the other. “ We liappen to have a brother whose name 
is Matteo, who has latterly become a little odd, and got into his head 
that he is no longer the same Matteo, but the master of -this s!iop, a 
man of the name of Grasso. After giving him the best advice we could, 
the our parish, a very good kind of person, tried to assist us 

in otF^diicating this foolish impiession from his mind, and we believed 
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that he was getting better, as he fell into a quiet slitiuber before we 
left him. But this morning we found that he had absconded : whither 
he IS fled we know not, and we came here to inquire,” Grasso seemed 
quite confounded at this account, and turning towaids them, said, 
“ I know nothing of all this ; why disturb me with your affairs ? 
Matteo has ncvci been here. If he said he was X, he was guilty of a 
falsehood, and if I meet with him I intend to tell him so, and learn 
whether I am he, or he is 1, before we part. We me surely all bc- 
de\illecl within this day or two ; why come to me with such a stoiy 
and with this he seized his cloak, and left them in gieat anger, closing 
his shop and proceeding towards Santa Reparata, complaiumg biitcily 
the whole way. The brothers also went off, yvliilc our hero, stripping 
at the chinch, began to walk about in gieat wrath, until he happened 
to be joined by one of his companions, formerly his fellow-labourer in 
the same trade of inlaid work under Maestro Pellegrino, a native of 
Tciinn. This \oulh had foi some time been settled in Plungary, and 
managed his arhars so well that he had returned to Florence in order 
to obi un assistance to execute thonumeious commissions he received. 
Often had he tried to peisuade Grasso to accompany him back, by 
holding out the prospect of his acquiring great wcaltli ; and the 
moment our hero cast his eyes upon him, he resolved to avail himself 
of the offer. Hastening towards him, he slid, ‘^You have moie tluni 
once asked me to go with you into Hpngaiy, w’hich I have hitheiio 
icfiiscd ; but now, lioin some particular cucumstances, as wGl as a 
little dispute vith my motliei, 1 shall be \ei) happy to icturn with you. 
Yet if 1 am to go, it must be soon, as most {nobably before to-mouow 
It might be loo late.” The young man received this proposal with 
gieat joy, and it waswXiiangcd that Grasso sh6uld immediately pioceed 
to Bologna, where he was to wail for his companion. He accoidmgly 
hired a horse and set out for that city, liaving first left a letter for 
his mother, infoiining her of his departure and desiring hei to take 
jiossessjon of his propvity in Florence, The undei takings of the two 
iuends in Hungary prospered so well that they acquired consideiable 
fortunes, and Giasso moie than once iclunicd to his native place, and 
divcitedlus friends by relating the m)sicriau3 adventure of his cailiei 
yeais. 


NOVELLA. 

There formerly resided in Dcsiga, a rich, district pf Provence, a 
man of considerable wealth, named Kanieri. Being wholly devoud to 
traffic, like most merchants he spent a gieat part of his time iii tiavcl- 
liiig from place to place, and had thus succeeded in realising by his 
piudence a fortune, which he daily increased. In other matteis, how- 
ever, li# displayed by no means the same discretion ; for, though united 
to a very excellent and lovely woman, he had the vieakncbs to attach 
himself to one of quite an opposite character, u]jon whom he bestowed 
a large portion of his w^ealth, while at the same time he displayed equal 
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kindness and liberality towards his wife. The latter observing him 
one day piepanng for a jouinev, and laying aside a variety of ai tides 
intended as presents for his mistress, and being aware nt the same 
time th it Ins simplicity of chaiactei was by no means qualified to cope 
with female arts, requested of him, with a vciy serious countenance, 
that he would have the goodness to bung her back a small puisc full 
of sense, which would give him vciy little tiouble, as he was going to 
the fail of Troyes, and that even a single pennyworth would be enough 
This she said in tlu hope of awakening him, by a gentle hint, out of the 
amoious lethaigy m which he lay bpund. But he, imagining that she 
alluded to eotnc species of herb 01; medicine, failed to peiccuc her 
drift, and contented himself with assuring licr that he would lulul hci 
wishes. 

Now, as he ventuicd not to set out without taking leave likewise of 
Ins beloved Mabilia (so the othci lady was named), she on hei part 
enlitated him to purchase for het a iidi and beautiful mantle, and this 
also he undeitook to do. On his arrival, therefore, he piocecdcd to 
despatch his business, in ordei to attend to the commibsions of the 
]adie«, and so successful was he in his speculations, that aftti lealising 
moie than he expected, he pin chased a vanety of rich presents besides 
the mantle, and v\ab enabled to expedite his return. As he was on the 
point of setting' out ho lecollccted the ] uisc of sense, and inquiied 
of one of his old coi respondents on Change wncic he was most likely 
to meet with it. The othei being very much ot the same lca\eu 
as his fiiend, quite a mattcr-of-faet mm, reeonimcndecl him, in the 
same senous tone, to apply at an apothccar)’& shop, believing il must 
be some kind of herb or spice bi ought fiom ilit Levant 1 be apothc - 
cary, with as miicli smiplieity as his customei, nssuicd him that he 
had none, and referred him to an old Spanish chcim >t, a little bettei 
acquainted w ith the raic production of^hich lit was m want. Thoutjh 
this tradesman resided at some distance, Ranieii, v/jth a propei icgard 
for Ins wife’s wishes, persevered m his application, and begged to know 
whtthei he sold any ol this raie aiticlc or haO any portion of it to 
spaic. Ihe good man, surpiised at this singular dcinand, began to 
suspect that there must be some dcecplion 111 the case, if indeed 
Ranieii himself did not wish to jnake a fool of him. “There is mis- 
chief here,” he said to himself, as be beean to question our hcio more 
paiticularly on the point, until he aitfully extracted from him a long 
ixccount of hitnself and of his fair, discreet young wife, who had desired 
him to purcha e a little sense, while he learned that articles of a veiy 
diffeient kind hid been purchased foi the other ladje Upon this 
account, being a sensible, humane man, and seeing how the affair 
stood, he began to vend him a little of the article he so much winted, 
in the shape of some good advice upon the subject. He desenbed ui 
pretty lively colours the folly and injustice of which he had been 
guiltv, in piefciiing a vile, meiccnary cicature to the gentle affections 
of so kind, so judicious, and lovely a wife, sacrificing her pe%pe and 
happiness lor the sake of a blind and illicit passion for aiiothei. “ And 
if )ou wish,” continued the kind old man, “to expeiiencc the tiuth of 
all I have said, only consent to put to the tiial their respective affec- 
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tion and regard for you, which I sincerely advise all such infatuated 
men to do, and you will soon find which of the two will remain most 
loval and f^dithful to your love.” 

Ranieu, who had listened very attentively to the old genileman^s 
discourse, without once interrupting him, or testifying the slightest 
otlenre, for the first'* time began to consider the matter seiioiisly and 
to feci impressed ivith the truth of what he had heard. So, taking the 
good ‘:ensc offered him by the old Spaniard in good pait, he professed 
iumseit icady to follow bis advice, would he only point out in what 
way he could satisfy himself aS to the'diffeieut dcgiccs of affection 
cntci tamed by the wife and the mistress ; indeed, nothing would please 
him belter than to put their tempers to the proof. ‘‘There can be no 
difficulty,” continued the good Spaniard, “in ascertaining this ; only 
despoil yourself of your gentlemanly attire, assume a very plain, poor 
dress, and send before you tidings of your complete downfall in 
the world” — (“Heaven forbid!” cried the poor merchant, horrified 
at the idea)— “ then,” continued the old man, smiling, “follow them 
\ ourself soon afterwards on foot. In this plight visit the icspcctive 
houses of the ladies in qmstion, and I think I may give >ou per- 
mission to take up your lesidence at that which, of the two, receives 
>011 the most kindly and hospitably ; but never, if you value voiir own 
happiness, visit the other again.” Pciceiving the kind and judicious 
nature of this advice, Ranicri promised to obey ; he instantly pro- 
ceeded to the execution of his pi in, and instructed his attendants as 
to all that was nciessaiy for ns completion. Setting off alone, he 
arrived in his poor habiliments about sunset in Ins own district ; and 
ajiparcntly ovei whelmed with grief and shame, as if he had barely 
C'lCaped with life, he knocked at the door of his adored Mabilia. It so 
happened that the lady being close at hand, came herself to let him 
in ; upon which, in a most alarmed and piteous tone, Ranieri entreated 
her to grant him an asylum in her house from the rage of his angry 
creditors, who would not be long in overtaking him. For some time 
the interested wielch was at a loss to recognise her lover in his poor 
gaib, and stood as if doubtful w^hat to ihmk. At length, beholding 
Imn in so destitute a condition, and hearing the fat.d tidings of his 
lor.ses as it were confirmed, she at once assumed a bold and arrogant 
tone, inquired who he was and what he did there, and affected com- 
plete ignorance of there being such a person in the world. At the 
same time she shut the door in his face, and went murmuring away. 
Such was the sudden shock to the feelings of the poor merchant that 
It was w'ith difficulty he restrained his rage ; he left the place heaping 
upon her all the reproachful epithets that she so well deserved. With 
sensations it is impossible to describe, lie next proceeded towards his 
own house, whither the report of his ruin had already preceded him ; 
but the moment tlie door opened, he felt himSelf encircled in the arms 
of his wife, who, mingling consolations with her tears, conducted him 
into l^s room, where she had prepared everything foi his icception 
likely to alleviate his woes. Such, indeed^ was the sweetness and the 
kindness of her manner, that the delight he now felt amply repaid him 
for the disquiet and pain which the opposite conduct of his misttess 
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had e<cited m him Accordm<;ly he found himsdf, as the good 
Spnnnid hid predicted, one of the happiest men in the woild, and 
e\er aftcrwaids appiecnted as theydeseived the charms and \ 11 lues 
of his noble consort Nor did her affection, courage and devotion stop 
hrie ; foi believing tint the whole of hci husband's foitune was lost, 
sIjl gencioLisly brought hei private allowance, her jewels, and other 
otn imcnts, in older to supply hiS mote immediate wants For he, dc- 
siK us of 'isccrtaining the extent of her attachment to him, continued 
to feign tnc utmost difhciilty m wlnt way to escape the vengeance of 
his creditois, and incessantly lamented the bittci fate that awaited him 
His noble-minded consort, uinble to witness his unhappiness, mide 
ovti to him without hesitation a \ery considei able foitune, left to her 
by one of her icUtions ‘‘Take it, take it all, my dear kanitii, if it 
c m be of the least service m protecting 3 ou from the seventy of the 
lav\ only let me behold you a htile e\siei and happier m )oui mind 
Let us recollect thit fortune comes and goes, thit ‘iichcs make 
thcmsches vin<T's and fly away,'” and in this manner she would 
invite him to take heart, and induce him by c\ci> means m her power 
to p make of refieshment and repose When these, howevei, appealed 
to fill of their effect, she for the first tune began to indulge her giicf, 
dc cluing that she would 1 at her die than witness his continual soriow 
ind lamentation, and with this she biust into a flood of ttais No 
Ion ^er pi oof against this 1 isl appeal, her di h d t d husband soothing 
and caressing her m the mo:»t affectiondte munci, acquainted her 
w ith tht real circumstances of the case, and insured hei that he w as 
far moie wealthy than he had ever befoie been While he was >et 
speakin ^ and a crowd of incensed ncditois besieged his door, there 
cune tidings of the anival of waggon loads of goods, with merchan- 
dise of eveiy description, purclnsed with the im nense profits he had 
icilisecl in his list silcs, a si^ht vhich, dch h^ful as it was to his 
cieditors, was suipassed b) th* puic ind exquisite pleasure fell b> iits 
wik, who saw htiself thus unexpectedly lestoicdto afduence, and to 
the undivided aflection and esteem of hei re])cntant husband. 


NOVkIi A. 

During the late pestilence, which ocemred m the yeai 1430, hiving 
occasion on account of my own alfuis, to stay some time in Florence, 
It h ppened that I one day met se\etal of my friends at the lodge 
of the huondtlmonti Among otheis were Tieio Viniziano and (uo- 
vanno//o Pitti, whom I found compl iiniiij, of tht intense hent of the 
weathei, under the v isitAtion of a fieice July sun, and toughing, among 
other occuiKuccs, upon the icccnt moitahty caused by the pla me 
I think it was M Ghccio de’ Nobih who fust broke in upon this 
unple portion of oui subject by observing ‘‘ Pray let us leave 
the dead to bury their dead and the doctois to their sick, but let us, 
who are >et sound and heaity, try to keep oui selves so by being 111 
g4>0d bumoui and enjoying ouisehes as long as we can. If >ou ate 
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wise enough to follow luy example, you shall have no reason to com- 
plain of the dulness and tediousness of. the day : there is nothing equal 
to a good feast and a good laugh for keeping away infection ! ” We 
all declared upon this that he should -lead tht; way, and we would 
abide by his direction ; when he immediately rose, declaring we must 
fust seek some place rather moie airy, and taking an arm of Ihlti 
and anotherxif Viniziano, he invited us to follow him as far as IVintc 
Vccchio. We thence piocceded in high glee to the pleasant gardens 
of the Fhtti, whcic we sheltered Oui selves under the embowering arch 
of vine and jessamine, watered bjr a fine cool spring, wlieie Giovannozzo 
provided a table of fruits and wities of almost every kind and in the 
highest perfection. After having partaken of these with no little zest 
and perseverance, our friend Viniziano, with one of his humorous intro- 
ductions, commenced the story of Donna Lizetta, whom, as well as her 
lover, he, being an admirable mimic, took off so completely to the 
life, that wc had some difficulty in preventing ourselves from dying 
witli laughter. ^ > 

Lioncino was the first to recover himself, and turning towards Piero 
with a look of mock defiance: ‘^Now is the time come, Piero,” he 
cried, that our long dispute must be settled, I am resohed to know 
which of us two is to he esteemed henctfoith the best novelist. Oiir 
noble friends here shall decide which must for the future call the other 
master w'heii he begins to tell a good story.” To this his friend Piero 
having consented, the challengei smoothed his whiskers, and having 
swallowed an inspiring glass, he forthwith began : ‘‘If 1 mistake not, 
you arc all pretty well acquainted with a certain Bianco Alfani, the 
same who- is generally known from all other men by the diminutive 
epithet of lad, icsembling one in every point, though he is ically above 
forty years of age. Although he gives himself credit for cxtraordinaiy 
ability, his shrewdness and wit are merely such as aie compatible ivitli 
his boyish appearance, but by no means indicative of the sense and 
seriousness of forty. Such as he is, howevtr, he was thought eqii il to 
the appointment of watching over the safety of debtois, among vhom, 
by ledeeming some of the pooicr soil and other means, lie realised 
something handsome. 

But being of a sociable disposition, more especially with the ladies, 
he soon contrived to dissipate the greatest pari of it ; and you shall 
hear the very ingenious way in which he disposed of the remainder. 
He was frequently in the habit, last year, of appearing about the new 
market, A\heie, at a famous caliiig-liouse, he was proud to enttrtain a 
number of young fellaws, not ^uitc so simple as himself, who flocked 
together, like birds xn paiiing-time, to pick up the l^esl helpmate they 
could find. Nor was it the least part ol their feast to listen to the vam 
boastings and complacent absurdities uttered by the simple host. 
Now it happened that a few fi lends and 1 came one evening to sup in 
the same house where lie was entertaining nne of his usual panics, 
and we had the advantage of hearing, ihioiigh our vicinity to them, 
the whole of their absurd and humorous diacourbc. But the worthy 
host far surpassed the most ridiculous of his guests m the folly of his 
remarks ; and when wc had heard quite as much as we wishcil, mv 
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friend Niccolo Timucci declared that, good as it was, it was, never- 
theless, no way to be compared with the still more ridiculous proofs 
of simplicity he had at other times given. You rnust know that this 
eccentric genius having occasion not Tong ago to visit Norcia, obtained 
an introduction to my noble friend Giovanni di Santi, who resides 
there ; and repeating his visits on soineiwhat too familiar a footing, 
as I seldom entered my friend’s house without finding him there 
before me, Giovanni at length became almost weary of his strange 
and wild vagaries, which he humoured with infinite skill, to the 
admiration of all his j^uests. In order sometimes to get rid of bis 
company, my friend contrived to employ ' him in some little com- 
missions ; observing, for instance, Mow pray inquire into that 
business, my dear Bianco, and let me have an early answer, and you 
may depend upon it T will make it worth your while, for I see you 
are not one of that stamp to remain, long quiet without meeting with 
promotion in the woild.’ ‘And what promotion am I likely to get 
among you people of Norcia ? ’ replied our hero. ‘ Do you think 1 do 
not know your tricks?’ ‘Know what you will,' rejoined Giovanni, 
‘ but there are some of us who have sworn to leave no stone unturned 
to have you elected our mayor— the mayor of Norcia ; 1 think this 
would not sound amiss, my Bianco ?’ ‘■It would be something, to be 
sure,’ returned the latter ; ‘and, to say the least of it, I think I could 
carry the mace as well as /on carry that walking-stick.' ‘Very good, 
Bianco,’ said my friend, ‘and we shall soon put you to the proof.’ 
‘ So much the better ; you may do it now, if you please,’ cried Bianco, 
with a very important face, as he hastened to di'^charge my friend’s 
commission. He had no sooner turned his back, than Giovanni, 
addressing me with a laugh, ‘Well, signor, what do you think of 
him ? Did you ever see a more heavy and conceited ass in your life ? 
Though you see he gives himself credit for an extraordinary degree of 
shiewdness, he cannot help believing he is to become our mayor at 
the next election : yet he is scarcely fit to be a constable of the 
borough. , Blockhead as he is, however, I will contrive to, make him 
useful to me in my affairs, flattering him with the hope of his mayoralty, 
while at the same time I amuse myself with his extravagances.’ 

“When the time of his departure from onr city arrived, Giovanni, 
having already made him nearly frantic ivith expectations of the 
chief magistracy, escorted him with much mock respect, along with 
a few other friends who were in the sccre^ several miles, as far as 
Bagno a Ripoli, and there they look a solemn leave of him, bidding 
him be of good cheer, for that they were resolved to go through with 
the business, and prove their zeal in his service. Our hero returned 
thanks with a very complacent and ceremonious air, not in the least 
questioning the trutli''Of what was said; and wc then measured our 
way back to the city. The next step proposed was to prepare a letter, 
as if coming from out friend Giovanni, inviting him to stand candi- 
date at the ensuing election, Avlien he would infallibly be guilty of a 
thousand fresh absurdities on the occasion'. ‘'There is not the slightest 
doubt of that!’ exclaimed Messer Niccolo. ‘Then the. sooner we 
have them the better,’ rejoined Messer Antonio, ‘ and my acquaint- 
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ance wiih the Norcian dialect will entitle me to the compo$ition of this 
precious document/ In fact, the next morning he produced it ready 
cut and dry, insomuch that anyone would have sworn, from its phrase- 
ology, that it could hgve been written nowhere but at Norcia. 'J’he 
tenor of it ran thus: ‘The question of your election to the supieme 
magistracy would now appear to placed beyond a doubt, as a certain 
friend of great influence with the council has recently declared in \our 
favour/ This document was regularly copied and signed by a roguish 
notary, and forthwith despatched to its destination* It was dclivcied 
by the messenger into }Manco*s hands with a profusion of compliments 
and ceremonies, and after repeated perusals he took the bearer of it 
couiteously by the hand and invited him in to supper. The messenger 
then answered all inquiries to our hero’s satisfaction, having been well 
tutored by Giovanni to the task before setting out. 

“ The ensuing day he returned in triumph with the expected answer, 
which Niccolo read aloud to us with a very business-like air and much 
mock solemnity. It was just what we could have wished ; he accepted 
the nomination, returning thanks lo the good burgesses for this grati- 
fying proof of ^their regard. To witness the progicss of his e.Ntrava- 
gance, we next resolved lo send a deputation of gentlemen to wait upon 
Inin at the public prison, where he ofiiciated as a sort of contractor 
with the poorer debtors for their ransom, at a ccitain exorbitant 
intciest. We found him treating with them for tcims in a most ludi- 
crous manner, interrupting himself at every other woid with alrium- 
phant assurance that he should shoitly be altogether freed from their 
impertinent solicitations and obstinate folly. ‘ Away,’ he cried; ‘ in the 
course of another month we shall see whether I am somebody or no.’ 
And this was followed by such a medley of similar expressions, that, 
finding him much worse than we had expected, w'e ngiecd that iheie 
could be no hazard in advancing boldly to the point. For this piuposc 
wc indited a fresh epistle, still in the name of the said Giovanni, and 
fuither despatched by the hand of the same courier, containing the 
actual tidings of his election, and stating that a more formal annun- 
ciation of the whole affair would speedily fallow. Until that time, it 
alluded lo the propriety of keeping the matter scciet, as it ought to be 
most formally announced both to the public and his familiar fiieuds. 

“ This soon brought a still more glorious answer than before, so com- 
plete a specimen, indeed, of the burlesque, that we resolved to put a 
finish to the scheme. The mock election look place at the house of Ser 
Niccolo, the votes were regularly entered, and the great corpoiation 
.seal attached to the letter, signed by the common council, aniiouncmg 
the official intelligence of our hero’s election. ' The courier was then 
commissioned to repair to the new magistrate and request him to 
hold himself in readiness at Pergola, three miles from Norcia, on the 
24th day of July, where he was to await the arrival of the colour'^, tlie 
dresses, and all the ‘pomp and circumstance ’ of election. Tins duty 
the courier discharged in the best style possible, for, pulling off Ins hat, 
streaming with ribbons, with his face full of happy news, he deliveied 
the great seal with the most reverential air, wishing the new magistrate 
joy at a humble distance. Having perused it for a full hour, he began 
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to give vent to Ins overcharged feelings by a thousand ridiculous acts 
and gestures. Represented the cornier With a handsome sum, with 
the promise of a further reward when he took the magistciial chair at 
Nortia He then hastened back to a paity with whom he had supped 
as usual, and buisling u^on them, not faf fiom the spot where \\e 
stood to enjoy the scene, he exclaimed m a hurried mannei, ‘Well, 
gentlemen, the time is at length come when you are to know the 
extent of my influence and xeputation in the woild.’ ‘Why, wlnt 
has happened?’ mquiied his companions; ‘have you hcaid anything 
nevv?^ ‘1 am inclined to think this is new,’ ictmned oui hcio, dis- 
pla)ing the credentials of his election. * If tins does not lie, we shall 
soon ste whether 1 know how to cany a staff of office as well as niy 
predecesbois Ihe truth is, gentlemen, I lia\e just been elected ma) 01 
of Noicia and this he tiicd to confiim by a thousand exdiavag inccs, 
occasioned by the coutiadictions with which they puiposcly piovokcd 
him. Then, in a \iolcnt heat, appioaching the phee whcie v/e stood, 
lie took Ser Niccolo to witness whethei our fuend Giovanni Ind not 
piomiscd and obtained foi him the high situation he alluded to. 

‘ I aith, I believe it must be so,’ ciicd Ser Niceolo as he peiiiscd the 
Icttei j ‘he only tells you the tiuth, my good fellows, and if )ou are 
wise, you will bestow tipon a man of Ins influence and impoitincc 
every attention m youi powei ’ Tke whole company then And with 
each olhei in doing honoui to hmi, cnUeitm»- tiiat they mi^ht be 
admitted as put of Jiis cseoit when he should st I out to entei on his 
new olhee. 80 our licio dcpaited home to make suitable piopaiatmns, 
and then called on all Ins acquamtance, Avith tJie gieat seal always in 
his hand, observing he Came to take leave as he w\s shortly about 
to enter upon n new cucci. Gich-t avcic the doubts and conlioveisies 
which aiose among his fnends in Florence on heaung these tidings : 
but when they discovcicd him actually engaged m picpning steeds 
and eolouis foi Ins letmuc, tb^y almost begin to give cicdit, against 
the cvidcnc^e of then bettei judgment, to the tiuth of his statements. 

‘R'lnding that his leady money w is scarcely equal to the magnificence 
of 111*3 ideas, oiii heio turned his thoughts to the sale of some pioperty 
situated near the Chuich of St Maik, which a certain notary hid 
long been desuous of pui chasing* In oidci to obtain it on moic c isy 
terms, the notaiy began to flatter him with his splendid piepaiations 
and magnificent prospects, obsenmg that he emulated the noblest of 
his ancestois, the house of Alfani havmg always distinguished itself 
for Its liberality m its public exhibitions and offices. ‘And since it 
will be an accommodation to you m your new aflairs, I shall be pi nid 
to offer you vfhat I oncC mentioned, though, should any of youi otlicr 
ft lends be enabled to give you moie, you had perhaps better not think 
of my proposal.’ But Our heio immediately jumped at this oflci, and 
forthwith received an older on the bank of Esau Mailellim foi the 
amount agiecd upon The whole of this was speedily employed in 
complelmg his outfit on this solemn occasion, having to piovide, 
according to the tenor of his instructions, no less than a judge, a knight, 
and a notary to accompany his retinue. Bcfoie setting out, applica- 
tions for minor offices flowed iti upon him on all sides, and he made 
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vaiious promises to his friends, how handsomely he would take care 
to pi o vide for them 

On the appointed day he accordingly set forward, the mock con- 
stables ind other ofhceis preceding him with tlieir staves, while the 
cavilcadc, with our heio at their head, followed with colouis spiead 
and tuimpets sounding as they proceeded slowly and solemnly along. 
rhe> lir&t took the load towards Aierzo, and from thence to Castighone, 
to Cortona, and to Perugia, at all of Svluch places they visited the 
chief magistrates, to then infinite surprise and perplexity. Doubtful 
in whit way to act, they nevertheless believed it would be the safest 
pi in to show every propei attention and respect to their countijmen. 
Leaving Perugia, they next ainved at I^eigola, exactly on the 24th 
ill) of the month, as had been stipulated foi by his fiieod Giovanm 
m the cicdentials Alighting at the hotel, the host, nearly ovei whelmed 
with the sense ofthchonoui received, lavished ibundince of ceremony 
and lebpect upon his new guests, but ieco\eiing himself a little m 
the couibc tf the evening, he ventmed to mqmre what was the 
goxcinoi’b destination, as he doubttd not, fiom the magmfieeiice of 
ms jMcp \r ilions, he must be pioceeding upon some high deslinition. 
Piinco, h ippcning to oveihcu this inquiry, instantly answeied for 
himself tbit he was about to assume the chipf magistiacy of Noicia. 
I he ood host, upon this, te titled the utmost surpuse, and shortly 
i^iin mqijiied of one of the attend mis whethtr they meant to jest 
wuh him ^ The chief magisti Ue of ISorcia," he continued, *is a noble 
Koman gentleman, elected not moic linn a foitnight ago ^ ‘ What is 
tint the man mutteis theie?’ exclaimed oui heioj^the simpUton is 
palnps talking of thegov€rnot,foi, as iratteis at present stand, heie is 
the mayoi mil he gitw several inches tUkr in a moment And m 
01 del to avoid fuithci disi ussioii, he comm inded the gieit seal, with his 
crcilentnls, to be handed to the unbelieving host, With a tlioiisand 
apologies for his boldness, he leturned the document, expressing himself 
peifectly satisfied of itb tiuth, though he shiugged up his shouideis as 
lie evcl limed, ‘ 1 almost begin to think I see double , the idea of two 
migistiites has confused me stiangely, and peihaps the best way of 
recoveung myself will be to attend to supper ^ In great glee at having 
thus discomfited the pooi landlord, Bianco, turning round to his 
ohiceis, observed ‘Theic goes a wise head* he has drunk till he 
his confused the distinction m his own mind between a goveinor and 
a lord ma)oi ^ 

“ But the inquisitive host, stdl unsatisfied on the subject, had no 
soonei served up suppei, than, leaving his nephew m chaige, he 
mounted a fine blood maie and proceeded post to Norcia, where, 
ih^lUing at an old fuend's house, not quite suj?e whether he was out 
of his w Its or no, he exclaimed in a tone of anxiety, * There has the 
oddest thing tn the w orld happened to me to-mght ’ * and he pro- 
ceeded to relate what had oCcuried The othei, bursting into a loud 
laugh, inquued whether he had really ridden the whole of tfie way to 
learn a fact which he was acquainted with before he set out ‘You 
know as well as I do, >ou wiseacre, that the mayor was elected the 
eighth of the month ’ 1 he man is merely making x fool of you, unless 
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he happens to be a gieatei fool than > ourself * ‘ But how, jn the name 
of all the saint*?, can that bt/ retorted the host, ^ when I read a true 
account of his election^' Thus con\crsin«, they walked towards the 
piAZtSL^ where a number of citizens shoith collecting together, they pro- 
ceeded to pass their opinions on the matter. Gicat was the perplexity 
and wonder of all, and by all he was advised to lefqr the affair to the 
consideration of the council, accompanied by them as vouchers to the 
tiuth of his statement Fresh embarrassment heie arose among the 
members of the council, and aftei vainly puzzling their heads to divine 
the motives of this strange proceeding, they came to the determina- 
tion of despatching then pi evident to ascertain the meaning of it 
*1116 latter then accompanied the host back, and still guessing and 
puzzling themselves the whole way, they anived m haste at the hotel, 
and calling for lights, they sent 111 woid to out fiicnd Li inco tint 
the president of the council of Noicia requested an interview with him 
Believing it to be a deputation to welcome him on his appioach, oin 
hero ordered him to be usheied m. lla\ 5 ing moved to each othei with 
no little Ceiemony, Bianco, turning lound upon the Imdloul, obscivcd 
with much self-complaccncy, ‘Do you think vou can now itcollea 
the time when the new mayor was elected^’ ‘I fcir >ou will begin 
to doubt as much as myself, signor, very soon,' was the good host s 
reply The president hid some d^Jpiculty in rcstiaining his miilh at 
this novel scene, but Uymg to put the mos" ^nous lace n]>on it he 
could, he thus proceeded to address our heio ‘ The mcml^ci*? of the 
city council, heaiing of youi aiiival, signor, ha^ e commission'’d me to 
inform you that they cannot but testily the utmost surprise at >onr 
pietensions to the magislncy of Noren, the picaent ma\or hiving 
been duly elected on the eighth day of this month to the office he now 
enjoys. Thfey would willmol>, thoiefoie, be made acquainted with the 
motives of this stiange pioceeding on >our pait, for which they can m 
no way account ' 

“ Such was the astonishment of our hero on hearing these woids, that 
It was with the utmost difficulty he stood the shock, as he inquned in 
a seal rely audible voice whether it was customary to elect two ma) oib 
at Norcia. Ihe president replying in the negative, our disappointed 
fiiend imagined that he had bech solemnly duped by the good people 
of Nojcia, whom alone he believed capable of such i trick His sui 
piisc and grief weie suddenly converted into the fieicest angci and 
impatience; and handing the president the vanous Ictteis he had 
leceived upon the subject, he inveighed bitterly against the council foi 
refusing to sanction his claims adding, ‘ If these Icttcis do not he, I 
shall yet live to be mayoi of Norcia Should it indeed tum ont ih it 
I have been bubblei^ithci by the people of Noreia or any other jicople, 
I will soon let them Know where I come from and who 1 am, and thev 
shall pay pretty deaHy for their impel tmence ; they shall leain it is no 
jest, and that the ridVentmcs are a very diffcient class of men fiom 
5 Dme whom they have to deal with What ’ Mr Picsident, do you 
take us for mountaineers ? 1 hmk you we shall put up with your skits 
and insults as they do? we who have woisted the Duke of Milan, to 
say nothing of others who have longer claws than the people of 
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Norcia. What will my fellow-citizens say, think you, when they learn 
that >ou invited me hither to preside over your councils, and then 
elected another in my place ? Suppose I had not come early enough, 
what, in the devil’s name, would they have done then?’ The pre- 
sident, beginning to be afraid he might actually become frantic in his 
presence, attempted various means to pacify him, and proposed to put 
off the discussion of the case to another time, observing that he would 
m the meanwhile acquaint the council with the slate of the affair ; 
and then retreating behind the host, he mounted his horse as quick 
as possible and hastened home, 

lie informed the members that he was not yet enabled to throw 
much light on the strange business they had in hand, owing to the 
eccentric language and conduct of the party concerned ; and that it 
might perhaps be the most satisfactory way to summon him before 
the council. Having resolved to defer further proceedings for a little 
while, they learned that our hero was in deep consultation with his 
mock officers and other waggish friends in what way to proceed, lay- 
ing the whole blame on the people of Norcia, "who had been instigated 
by the devil to the infernal act of inviting him to become mayor, and 
electing another in his place. Wearied with disputation and per- 
plexity, all parties at length retired to rest, though our hero could 
scarcely close his eyes for thinking of the dilemma in which he was, 
or if he slept, he only dreamed sM and vexatious dreams. The next 
morning he resumed hjs journey to the scat of magistracy, where 
crowds of people were collected to witness the novel sight, the arrival 
of a second mayor. But the procession was somewhat too lugubrious, 
as oui herVs retinue had fallen sadly away, and he proceeded rather 
like a whijiped criminal than a judge, hanging down his head and 
looking in every direction but the right one. In this way he alighted 
at the council hall, announced his airival, and at the request of the 
council entered the audience - 100m, and took a seat near them. 
Being called upon to explain his business, he rose up as he had been 
commissioned to do by the pseudo-judge who accompanied him, and 
addressed the council as follows ; ‘ My lords and gentlemen, it is now 
about three months since one of your townsmen, a certain Giovanni 
di Santi, invited me to become a candidate, and acti^ally secured my 
election for the chief magistracy of your city. I soon after received 
intelligence of this event, as you will perceive by these letters under 
your own hand and seal. Desirous of emulating the example of my 
ancestors in filling the most honourable ofBces, as I have been in- 
formed they did, I resolved to lake upon myself the burden of duties 
and honours I imagined you had prepared for me. For this purpose 
I made the most splendid pi eparations, according to the? usual custom, 
to enter upon my new dignity in a becoming manner, attended by a 
retinue which it required many hundred crowns to equip, as you may 
well imagine. What was my surpiise, what my indignation, then, to 
learn fiom the master of an hotel the strange news, soon after con- 
firmed by your own president, that you had elected another officer in 
my place ! I am grieved to say that such a proceeding is scarcely 
compatible with the honour and fidelity to be ej^pccted from a com* 
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munity like yours. Neither is it ag^ieeible to the alliance at present 
subsisting betw een tlie Florentines 'ind your own city ; nor have you, 
as you perhaps tjnnk, imposed upon one of plebeian lank No, gentle* 
men ; you will be shocked when I declare that you h ive attempted to 
cast a slur upon the fan name of one of the lespectable members of 
the honourable house of Alfanl, n house, gentlem n, the most ancient 
and grand of our whole city, insomuch that you may justly- dread 
the vengeance of Heaven, which will not fail to overt il>c you Yet, 
perhaps, if you will be picvailcd upon to act a fair and honourable 
part, to dismiss your pre sent magistrate and place me in hib seat, to 
heal the wounds rhy reputation has suffered, and tcimbuise me foi 
my various expenses, I and my house may probably be induced to 
bury in oblivion what has alieady parsed Thus, gentlemen, and thus 
only will you properly consult mine and joui own honour , foi hcie I 
hold the document leceivcd fiomthe hands of your deputation, ^le 
you prepaied to put m force its aiticlcs^^ Strangely bcwildeicdb^ 
this specimen of the mad oratory of our hero, the whole council lose, 
somewhat anxious for their peisonal secuiity, while the president pio 
ceeded to answer his complaint m the most mild and soothing term > 
he could select foi the purpose ‘ May it plclse^olI, most lolt> nd 
flourishing branch of the noble stock of the very honoun.blc house ot 
Alfani, may u please you to deign I9 ictuc foi a few moments, while 
our council pioceeds to debate the important qu stion you have just 
laid befoie us* Our heio then lelinng with no little ceicmonv on 
both sides, the good common council men pioceedcd to cximire, 
with anxious brows, the inture of the documents just subniiltcd to 
tlitir notice. What was their surprise and mn^h at beholdir »“ thi^j 
wretched forgery, a false copy of their owm foim ind ceiomonifs of 
election, but written pcithu by the h'^ncl of their \ ri^^idcnl noi sexied 
with their corporate seal The jud^^c, the knight, the men it am s, 
were all of the wicked Giovannis own creation Upon this the mem 
bers unanimously declared our pooi hero to hate been solemnly bin 
lesqued, in the true style of the mock hcioic , «md having mdul cd 
then miith for some time, and commanded sevcial constables to be in 
waiting m ense of need, they ventured to lecall the ex-mayoi to give 
him his dismissal. On his appeamnee the piLsidcnl again addressed 
him . * Most noble sn, the sitting council hns commissioned me to ex* 
press the deepest concern on discovering the gloss imposition which 
Ins been practised upon you m foiging the pipers which you ha\c 
heie submitted to Iheir peiiisal There nevci, 1 am Sony to obseixe, 
was the least idea entertained of inviting you to take upon yoin- 
sclf the duties of oui magistracy , neither are the papers sealed with 
our seal nor written in the form of our elections Understanding you 
are sprung fiom an ancient and noble fimily, our council sinceicly 
condoles with you on the loss either of leputation 01 of propeity which 
you may possibly incur through the scandalous and unpiovokcd treat- 
ment you ha\e leceived \Ve wish it weie m oui powci to prevent 
your suffering in cither, no less out of legard to your own peison than 
to the city to which you belong. But we are sorry te have to btate that 
>Nt have not at present a single office vacant, with which we should 
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othtrwibC be most happy to present >ou. Under these circumstances 
wc would presume to advise' (foi the constables Nveic now at hand) 
‘that you^ should, as soon ns possible, think of icturning to youi own 
home , and consuUin<;, as fai as possible, your own reputation, which 
cannot but suffei by prolonging the discussion of this affair, no longer 
give jouiself any uneasiness at what has passed,* On hearing the 
teimmation of this address, 50 contrary to his ^imbitious views, our 
unhappy hcio appeared quite thunderstruck ; it was so heavy a blow 
that It totally upset the arrogance and extiavaganCe he had foi- 
mdly shown. ‘My good loids and gentlemen, he exclaimed, with 
ilic tcaib staituig into his eyes, ‘ I begin to feai 1 have been sadly over- 
i cached, and cill by that .111 ant knave and traitor Giovanni di ifenti, 
as a return fOr the good sci vices I lendcred him in Floiencc. Behold ! 
I have here Utters under his own hand, send for him — pi ay send foi 
him directh, and fubt compel him to make me compensation for all 
my losses ; for as to the rest of the mjuiy, I think, with the help of my 
friends and biotheis, he ^vill nevci be inclined to repeat the joLe.' 
‘Onl> convict him of it,' icplied the piesident, ‘ and we vill take caic 
that lie make you most ample 3fp,iiation, besides giving him siuh 
tlmbiiscincnt as shall leave )Ou little tiouble m the way of t iking 
tcven,,c' llic 10 newts accordm ^ly summoned, x ciowd of citizens 
following, incpiisitive to Ic un the new imgistiau’s fate. When he 
met Ills fiieiid In iiico face to face, he tvslifitd the greatest suipnsc, as 
if he wcxk, shocked on beholding him thcie , and when the cause of his 
auest was explained, Uh a \ery Ai up inqmjy into the motives of so 
ill uneful an imposition, the prisoner only expiessed still giealci sm 
pusc, observing? ‘It is Hue, m> loids, tbit when I was lu office at 
j lorcnce, J received ceitim favours at the hands of my fiiciid Bianco, 
heic befoic >ou , for which, feeling tiiily gialcful, I should ha\c bet 11 
h ippy to serve him by every means in my povier Something of the 
kind 1 aloO expussed in his pieatnce, adding, that I thought him 
even way calculatexl to adorn so eminent a st ition the chief ma^i 
sti icy of Noicii, and that 1 could hue wished I had infliieutc to 
piocuie it foi him. But fiom th it period to the present, 1 wnsh 1 mav 
lose mv head if I cvei heaid a single syllable on the subject ' Bunco 
upon Uiib immediately confronted him with the Utter, saying, ‘Now, 
mv loids, vve shall see with whit face he Will vCntuie to deny this.* 
\\ jihout the lexst hesit ition the pnsonci denied its being his pioduc- 
Uon, and briiitjing a ho^t of noble witnesses to back Ins asseitions, the 
council, howcvci reluctantly, was compelled to set him fiee The sole 
lemiinciation om poor hero obtained was the expenses of his pioccs- 
bion, which, out of puic compassion, the council at length consented 
to dischn^e. 

“ He then w^alkcd out of the h ill, accompanied by his fal^e fuciid, 
Giovanfu, atliacting the admii Uioii and cuuo^ity of ajl the peojile 
wherever he passed. The wicked author of the plot had the dexterity 
fuithei to impose upon him, condoling with him on the very unlucky 
occurrence, and expiessmg hi.? desiie of punishing the pcipctiatois of 
so vile a forgeiy, vjho piesunied to make use of his name in ordei to 
rum him with his best friend. On 1 caching the inn, then, our hcio 
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took a heaity leave of his best friend, and journeyed on liis way towards 
Perugia, followed by the sham ludge, the knight, and the notaiv, all 
of whom had been hired foi the occasion Not having yet received 
the due leward for Ihoir occupation of such dignified stations, and 
awaie that the enteipnse had miscarried, they began to inurmui, and 
unable to obtain satisfaction, they resolved, without furthei ceiemony, 
by the advice of the notaiv, to make seizure of the ex-mayor’s effects, 
the lemnants of his splendid preparations for the procession. At his 
next stige, steeds, trunks, and trappings were laid undci sequestiation 
by \irtue of a pretended writ which the false notary served upon our 
unfortunate hero, m spite of his earnest prayers and entreaties to 
ictain them, that he might i e-enter his native city as honourably 
attended as he possibly could. The sole pioperty left him was his 
coat of aims, his banner, and his lance, which he earned on his 
shoulders to Aiezzo.” 
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One of the most distinguished chnraeters who Nourished during the 
dose of ihe sixteenth and the earlier part of the seventeenth centuiies, 
no less remarkable for the eminence than for the diversity of his 
talents. Though both a very voluminous and esteemed author^ he 
was also a soldier and a man of the world, and still more celebrated, 
according to 'rirabosclii, for his adventures than for his writings. Vet 
there were few subjects upon which he did not cxeicisc his pen, in 
addition to his claims as a writer of fiction, in which he appears to 
greater advantage than most of his contemporaries. In history, bio- 
giaphy, controversial criticism, and the diamn, his productions arc 
very lumierous as A^ell as icspcctable, aJact of 'which we should be 
sorry to convince our readers hv presenting them with the entire critical 
list of his woiks appended to his mcmoiis, as furnished by the learned 
and voluminous Mazzuchelli. ITom him we learn ^ that the subject 
of our remarks was born at Fcnara in the year 1582, the son of (hra- 
hiino Ihsaccioni and Lucia Trotti, both sprang from ancient families 
l)elonging to the city of jesi, though by some falsely supposed of 
Venetian origin. His career was a tissue of adventures, resembling 
lather the incidents of one of lus own romances than the probable 
events of life, and highly deserving of more particular elucidation, 
lie pursued his early studies at Uologna, equally devoting himself to 
polite letters and to law, in wliirh last he obtained a docioris degicc. 
r>uL his natural vivacity and love of cnterjiiise were not long U) be 
icstrained within the precincts of a college. He applied liinibclf to mili- 
taiy tactics ; wrote upon the subject ; and when little more than 
sixteen entered into t,he service of the Venetian republic, conducting 
his first campaigns under the Count di Fuentes, Governor of Milan. 
While stationed at the fortiess of Orgi Nuovi, in the state of Lrcscu, 
he fought in single combat a veteran captain of the name of Domenico 
Chosti. In i6oi he was at the siege of Canisca, a city bordering on ike 
Hungarian territories, where, under the command of his uncle, at llio 
head of the Pontifical troc^ps, lie gave several striking proofs of his skill 
and bravery. Upon his return to Italy in 1603, he Engaged in another 
duel with Alessandro Gonzuga, his commander, and being expelled in 
consequence;, from the ecclesiastical stale, he retired into the Duchy 

^ II Porto, Novello piil vere, che finlc. In Ven^'/in. per gli Ei'uJi tli Fi.uicescoScortl, 1664, 
xamo. Sono XII. Novelle che si fingono laccontate da alcuni Pairageri sopra* nna luve 
mentre quehjta era viqjna jier entrare in 

2 Scritlori d’llalia, tom. ii. pp, n, 12, 64. 
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of Modena, where he availed himself of his legal talents, attaining, 
in the year 1610, to the office of Podcsta at Baiso, in which he con- 
ciliated the esteem of tlie lords of Scandiano. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he was there accused, before the Duke, of having aimed a musket- 
shot at a certain Dominican, a charge upon which he was thrown 
•nto prison ; but his innocence being proved, he received additional 
favour and promotion from the Duke. Soon after he united a military 
and civil jurisdiction under the Prince of Correggio, who likewise 
honoured him with his friendship. This, nevertheless, if we are to 
credit his own letters, did not prevent a duel taking place between the 
Prince and himself, as he appears always to have made a merit of 
fighting with his commanders. At this period he wrote his famous 
libel against Fulvio Testi, equally scuri ileus and lare. Entering next 
into the army of the Prince of Moldavia, he rose to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general, and was present at ihe famous defence of the bridge of 
Vienna, where, with Count Bucoy and only five others, he sustained 
a furious attack of the enemy until the arrival of fresh aid. 

In the year 1622 he executed several diplomatic commissions of 
great importance under the pontificate of Gregory XV. ; and while at 
Naples he was elected a member of the academy of the Oziosi, or 
Idlers, an honour to which he could lay little claim. Subsequently he 
was employed as a minister and ambassador at diffeient comts, in all 
which he greatly distinguished himself, besides finding time to fight 
two moie duels and to compose the volume of novels which has 
afforded us the pleasure of doing some justice to his manifold merits, 
and presenting the reader with a specimen or two. I'beir author died 
in the year 1663, in an academy entitled Degli Incogniti, of which he 
was a member ; and, though enjoying the title of a mnrquess, accoid* 
ing to Mazzuchclli, by the ingratitude of princes fell a victim to neglect 
and penury. 


NOVELl.A IX. 

We can scarcely, perhaps, bestow too great praise upon the noble and 
generous example of Silpnia, a daughter of Leonidas, king of Sparta, 
who preferred sharing the fortunes of her husband, Cleombrotus, to 
all the admiration, the flattery, and the delights of her father’s court. 
Though he was an exile, a traitor, and justly punished as the unlawful 
usurper of her father’s throne, .yet she never deserted his side ; she 
partook his hardships, she relieved his sorrows, and remained con- 
stant when all he had in the world besides had failed him. Nor a 
less memorable instance is that which occurred during the unhappy 
feuds occasioned by the Guelfs and Ghibellines in Italy. It was then 
that Rolando Crcsccnzi, a partisan of the Imperial faction, being 
banished from his native city of Verona on account of having killed 
one of the Monticoli, a principal leader of the Ghibellines, in the same 
cause, from some motives of piivate levenge, was induced, in order to 
obtain employment, to join the paity of the Guelfs ; for it was impos 
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sible indeed that he could ever more be reconciled to the friends of 
the Monticoli ; while the Guelfs on their part did everything in their 
power to secure so brave an ally in their interests, proposing^ among 
the rest, to confer upon him the hand of the beautiful Eufemia, daughter 
of Pietro Maladura, one of the chiefs of the Sambonifacci, and the most 
renowned member of the faction he served. But it was long before 
Rolando could prevail with himself to renounce all his former ties, his 
kindred, and the cause to which he had been devoted from his birth, 
however much he was stung by the reflection that he had been sacri- 
ficed, even by his own relatives^ to satisfy the vengeance of the Monti- 
coli for the Joss of their kinsman, whom he had slain hand to hand. 
These last reasons, however, acquiring force from the sight of the 
charming Eufemia, no less llian trom the circumstances in which he 
was placed, he boldly took the proffered oath, and sealed his fidelity 
to the new catise by his nuptials with the fair giil. These were cele- 
brated with the utmost pomp and festivity, the Guelfs boasting that 
they had, for the tirst time, converted a Jew to the true faith, while the 
Ghihcllines, among wdiom his relations hung their heads with giief 
and shame, were loud in their threats of indignation and revenge. A 
heavy price was put upon his hr‘ad, and their fury was at its iieight 
when they found that he had accompanied Azzo, Marquess D’Kstc, in 
his attack upon Verona, in which he had chased the Monticoli out oi 
the place before him. 

Even when tlicie was a prospect of some accommodation between 
the panics, It was stipulated by Messer Maiino Zeno, Podcsta of 
V^’erona, that Rolando, as cut off from all reconciliation, sliould not be 
included in it, a proposal which the Sambonifacci, much to their 
honour, rejected, refusing thus to abandon their new friend. The most 
unbounded altachment and confidence subsisted likewise between the 
lovely Eufemia and her consort ; and such w'as her affection, that she 
even insisted upon accompanying him in his campaigns. On their 
return into Verona, the Guelfs elected the Count Riccivirdo Samboui- 
faccio.for their Podesta, and soon after they weic involved in a w'ar 
against Salmguerra, Podesta of Eerrara, undertaken by the latier at 
the instigation of his brother, II is name was Rinaldo, and he had 
foimerly indulged a passion for the fair Eufemia while staying nt 
Verona, and had offered her his hand, which was refused on account 
of his connection with the Ghibellines. When he heard, however, that 
shejiad been bestowed upon one of the same paity, his rage knew no 
bounds ; he left no means untried to inflame the leaders of the Ghi- 
bellines against the people of Verona, and disguising his private 
animosity, as too frequently happens, under public motives, he suc- 
ceeded in raising many armed bands, which he united to the forces of 
the Ghibellines. With these he marched low'ards Verona, and, after 
several warm engagements, with variable success, the aimy of the 
Guelfs was routed in a general conflict, and many of the chief leaders 
and gentlemen of Verona, together with the beautiful Eufemia, were 
carried prisoners into the enemy’s camp. Though Rolando made the 
most desperate efforts to turn the fortune of the day, he was over- 
powered by numbers and compelled to fly j while lus foe, returning 
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with his fair prize to Ferrara, immediately repaired to the palace of his 
brother, the Podesta» There, on delivering an account of the prisoners, 
he informed him that he had only one favour to ask, which, without 
requiring to know it, Salinguerra very easily granted him. Rinaldo 
then acquainted him with his capture of Eufemia, upon which his 
brother, suddenly changing bis tone, begged to remind him of the pos- 
sibility of a treaty at some futuie period with the Veronese, and that 
tli'^rcfore they ought to conduct themselves with caution ; lliat he would 
willingly intrust him with the cai‘e of all the prisoners, provided he would 
be at any time prepared to make exchange or restitution when their 
names were called ovci. “ Impose what conditions you please,” replied 
the wily Rinaldo, fearful lest his brother should penetrate into his 
motives ; only grant me the favour I request.” On the condition,” 
rejoined Salinguerra, “of permitting me to behold the person whom 
you wish to retain.” “ There is no necessity for that,” said his brother, 
“Ilut I must insist upon that, Rinaldo ; it is my bounden duty, in the 
office I fill, to myself and to the people. I cannot and will nut dispense 
With it.” Rinaldo was, upon this, compelled to bring forward the beau- 
tiful Kufemia, who immediately fell at Salingiierra's feet, crying, “ Have 
})ity on me, noble lord 1 have pity on the most unfortunate of captives ! 
1 know^ it IS my duty to submit ; but surely courtesy and honour are 
not lianiblicd from your breast. Let the vanquished ';npeal not in vam 
to the victor, 01 give me death, ratheivthan >iekl me a slave into 
any hands save those of the public; foi my noble liiends would 
rather sec me dead before their eyes than intiustud to any private 
ehaigo.” Affected by the grief which she manifested, Salinguerra, 
turning towards his brother, said, “It is true I gave my promise that 
you should reserve for yourself one of the prisoners ; but in regard to 
this young lady, 1 trust you will not think 1 forfeit it when I say that 
1 dare not permit you to retain possession of her, nor can I surmise 
how she should have been found in the company of he iocs in the field. 
If nobly .sharing the foi tunes of a lover or a husband, her claims to 
our protection must be held sacred. Besides, you have in part de- 
ceived me in your representations. No, Rinaldo, I cannot venture to 
give you unlimited power over her.” Embracing his knees, the sweet 
lady could only weep her thanks, while the rising colour and the flash- 
ing eye told the ill-suppressed rage which shook the soul of his brother. 
“ Do you doubt me ?” he cried ; “ do you tell me to iny face that you 
daic to doubt her safety or my honour? Then 1 swear I will not be 
juggled out of my just rights : I will have them ; 1 will hold you to 
your promise. She is mine by the laws of war. I took her bearing 
arms; with my ow-n hand I took her captive, at the side of her hus- 
band. And recollect, Salinguerra, that your command here does not 
extend beyond the bounds of justice ; she is mine, I say, to liberate 
or to exchange, according to the fortune of war, and I ivill allow no 
man to interfere. Dare to retain her, and I will appeal to the justice 
of our courts, and should they fail me, I will enforce my own rights,” 
laying his hand upon his swoid, “ as 1 liave before enforced them.” 
“It* IS Avell,” replied Salinguerra, “ that you are in love, and are my 
brother, and may theicfore use as many w'arm words as you please ; 
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but, at the same time, I am chief magistrate here, nnd as such, young 
signor, must exact your obedience. If )’ 0 u feel yourself agj^rieved in 
consequence, you may appeal to the commune of if errara, just alike 
to all.^' And at this moment, when Rinaldo’s passion nearly choked 
his words, a trumpet was heard at the palace gate, and an imme- 
diate audience was requested of the Podcsta. “To the most mjglity 
miliuiy champion and upright judge of this city, Rolando Ciesccnzi, 
noble citizen of Verona, sends greeting, with the authority of Count 
Ricciardo Sambonifaccio, Podesta, to learn by word of mouth from 
the present messenger wliether among tlic noble \'eronesc iirisoners 
is to 130 found a lady named Eufemia, daughter of Pietro Maladura, 
who, bravely shaiing her husbands misfoitunes and following hinr 
into the field, is supposed to have been taken captive by his enemies, 
llei wounded husband, unable to affoKl her succour, now sends, 
offoi ing woi thy exchange or ransom, nothing doubling to obtain justice 
fiom the couitcsy of biave cavalicis, who w’ar not against women, 
and who nobly b^iry private feuds in the public laws of honour and 
liumanity. He, moreover, doubts not but she will in the meanwhile 
be ticatcd with all the respect and tendciness due to her and 
station," respected even by the most barbarous nations in the world/' 
To this embassy Salingucrra icpbcd, “Go, lelurn to those that sent 
you ; say that the lady is in good handsj and vsill be cherislicd and 
honoured as such a lady ought to be ; that, moreovci, the Podcst*i will 
shortly take mcasuies with the council to fix upon her ransom or 
exchange, not having at this lime ascertained what number and quality 
ol his own party remain in your hands. You may now’ see and speak 
with the lady, who will afterwards be intuistecl to the hands of one 
of the most honourable matrons in the city.’^ While liufcmiawas 
ingcigcd with the messenger, Salingiicna, turning towards his brother, 
said in a mild and conciliatory tone, “You see, dear Rinnldo, this is 
no question of a mere giil and a common love affair. The lady is the 
wife of a noble cavalier related to one of the first families in Verona ; 
and you ought never, knowing such to be the fact, to have requested 
me to yield her to you, a step which would have drawn down equal 
infamy upon you and upon her husband. Though he be our enemy, he 
is a public enemy, and he is no longer your rival, inasmuch as her father-, 
after refusing your suit, has conferred her upon another." Rinaldo 
w’ lb silent, but lage and disappointment were struggling in his breast, 
as he turned away with an expression of contempt and indign.ation. 

In the meantime Eufemia, having tenderly inquired after l>er con- 
sort’s health, his wounds, and what were the exact words he had sent 
to her, dismissed his messenger with the following tender remem- 
brances : “I’cll my dear lord the joy you have here witnessed on our 
hearing that he was safe and likely to do well. Say, that under all 
our misfortunes, the good wishes of our fellow'^-citizens are W'ith us ; 
that for his salce 1 will patiently bear my captivity ; and that 1 never 
cease to think of him, and to pi ay for him, trusting to rejoin him soon." 

At these words, Rinaldo, biting his lips with bitter jealousy and rage, 
lushed out of the palace ; w'hile Salingucrra, ordering the rest of the 
prisoners to be properly disposed ol, assigned apartments to Eufemia 
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under his own roof, until he had acquainted a noble Lidy, Madonna 
Lavinia Trotti, with his purpose of placing her under her char^^e 
She was a widow, related to one of the most dibtinguished families m 
the place, whose kindness and humanity ^vele \^cll known to the 
Podesta ; and on conveying the lady thithei, she was itceived and 
tieated with the utmost tenderness and affection, even ib if she hid 
been a daughter Madonna Lavmia gate her se\eial noble apaitincnts 
suited to her rank, overlooking some beautiful grounds and c,aiclcns, 
and one of her favouiite maids, called Bianri, to attend iqion hci 
This gill was of a lively and agteeable turn, although lur mistress was 
much devoted to woiks of ch iiity and devotion 

Kmaldo, who had continued to keep a stiict watch upon the motions 
of his fair captive, was gre itly disluibcd when he he ud she h id been 
consigned to the care of a lady of such w ( 11 know n pu tv and iiitegi , 
but he could not prevail upon himself to abandon the enltipiise 
While he w is dtvisuig some pi in by which he mi„ht gel her into liis 
powci, he affected peifect rcconcihaticn with his brothei lie hid 
already engaged in his confidence one of his own kmght«, of the name 
of 1 uqujnio, of specious ptison and manncib, ind i citatiire evciy 
way ndipted to his pm pose After stiting the whole ill 111 , and ex 
claiming igainst the injustice of his biothcr, Kin lido consulted with 
him in regal d to the maniici in which he mi ni 1> t pioccccl 1 ar 
quiiuo having considered foi some tune, at k n tb int'»imcd him that 
he could point out the means of rccoveun ^ the lid\ \ci( he icsolvtd 
to assist him in the task , foi without niulual suppo t th-'y would b Jth 
run great risk of certain destruction “If ^ ou flinch not in the moment 
of dangci, my loid, you mav dep nd both upon me and upon my fi lends, 
who aic aUv lys prep ucd to go tin ough with the affxii which is intrusU d 
to them “ Doubt not me, \ ilkiin cued Rinaldo , “ for ] r u c not thou ih 
the sky fall, so I revenge myself upon m\ ciumies and obtain posjcs 
Sion of my wishes ” “ I have onl> two things to lequcst, then,” said his 
fiiend, “that you will if possible, delay the time of her lansom, and 
fix upon the place where you would wish hei to b < onducted, and 
1 will take caie to in foi m you when she ai rives thcie ' ‘ Do this,” ci led 
Kimaldo, embracing himni the feivouTof Ins giatuudt , “do this and 
\ou shall thencefoith stand nearer to me than m> best fiienclor btothci ' 
7 he strength of his passion and his desire of icvengc led him thus to 
sacrifice his honour and his dignity, placing himself in the power of a 
w letch, who was henceforth to be no longci liis seivant, but his equal 
In pursuance of his design, Rinaldo won ovei to his inteicsts, though 
\Mthout betia\ing his motives, several of the leading chaiactcis in the 
city lie had sufficient influence to persu ide them that the Veionese 
Were endcaiourmg to tamper with his bi other, and to recover, without 
a fair lemuncx xtion, the prisoners whom he hul captured m the last 
battle, especially a }Our]g amazon who had been m id enough to follow 
her husband into tho field “ Were such an advantage rightly applied, 
on the other hand, we might soon bring the Veionese to a moie sub- 
missive deportment, the lady being the consoit of one of the favourite 
leaders of the Guclfs, and a daughter of the celebrated house of Sam- 
bonifaccio. If )ou aie reall) inteiested, then, in the welfare of our 
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country, you will consult with your colleagues and the whole commune, 
and unite in opposing the Podesta's design of delivering her up with 
the other prisoners, without adequate concessions on the part of the 
Guelf...” 

When he ceased, the citizens expressed their gratitude for the kind 
interest lie took in their concerns, pledging themselves to make effec- 
tual opposition to the policy of his brother, and refuse their consent to 
the delivery of the prisoners. Having assembled the council, therefore, 
M. Tedele il Nasillo proposed that no exchange or ransom of prisoners 
should lake place without the general consent of the commune ; and 
siicli was the influence of the icst of his paity, that u was carried in 
spite of the opjiosition made by the friends oi the J^udesta. The latter 
thus found himself unable to proceed with the negotiation entered into 
with the A’cronesc, and he complained bitterly against Nasillo and 
the withdiawing of the confidence reposed in him by the council. But 
It was in vain that he now made his appeal ; suspicions respecting his 
motives had been excited, and a popular feeling against his measures 
waa studiously kept up. lie was reminded that his office would soon 
expire, that he would not be permitted to cast imputations upon the 
commune, and that he must submit ins further m( asmes to the revision 
of the council. 

In this way, just as he had concluded to deliier up the beautiful 
Eiifemia to her fiicnds, he found his hands tied, and he had the 
additional mortification of being accused by them of having forfeited 
his promise. In the meanwhile Tarquinio had already succeeded in 
obtaining the ear of her tavounte maid Bianca, and, unknown to her 
noble mistress, had contrived, in several «^ccret interviews, to possess 
himself of her affections. This he soon followed up by solemn promises 
of marriage, until, having at length acquired sufficient influence, he 
prevailed upon her, under threats of deserting her, to enter into bis 
interests, and to forward his employer’s views of carrA'ing off the 
beautiful Eufemia. Whatever reluctance and horror she expressed at 
the design, she was nevcithcless shortly compelled, as the slave and 
victim of her tyrannical mastci, to obey the directions which he chose 
to give. It was resolved, then, that she should do all in her power to 
persuade Eufemia that her liberty was near at hand, while Rinaldo 
iiimself was to counterfeit an ord^r from his brother to the captain of 
tlie guard, commanding him to delncrup certain of the piisoncrs to 
he conducted under military escort, together with Eufemia, who, at 
the sight ot her fellow- citizens, might thus be induced lo put herself 
under their protection. It was fuithcr agreed that they should be 
taken to the quarters of Rinaldo, near one of the city gales, under 
his custody. With this view, Avhen evei7thing was arranged, at the 
appointed hour he despatched one of his own captains, in whom he 
knew he could confide, at the head of a company, along with some 
other prisoners, to the lesiclence of Donna Lavinia. She was prepared 
to expect their arrival ; the officer displayed his commission as if 
appointed by the Podcsta, and the false Bianca stood in waiting, the 
ready instrument of their imposture, to encourage her young mistress, 
in order more surely to betray her into the hands of her destroyers, 
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Observing also the Veionese prisoners, she did not offer the slightest 
icsistance, being told that they wcie to accompany her to Vciona, 
where they v\cic to be exchanged foi other prisoners of lank , and her 
kind hostess, holing ossiucd of hci safety under '■uch an escoit, took 
a tcndci f'ire\^ell, md consigned hei fui guest to their cue. Dcpait- 
ij] »■, then, 1 1 comp my nith Juinca, about nightf ill, they soon *'iii\ed 
at the city gale, hence, as soon is he had heard of the succc*^s of 
his project Kin'ildo, i\ith his rrcilme I uquinio, Ind just befou set 
out intending to join the pnsoncis on the 10 id Ihus, ippaicntly 
siiuoundtd by her friends, the lidy was led loith, biicltC uas 
oidcred to be raised, the gates to be closed, and the victim of tic uheiy 
IMS consigned into the jjowti of hci husband s bitteiest toe II uing 
joined the put) a tew miles distant fiom the eit>, thc> piocccdcd 
uikUi hi, ordcis nt a rapid pice iiith anew of icaching hib cisile 
beyond VuMuaidii, ilthou^h u was now ncail> miduit,ht Ihe 
srcnei) iioiind w is often sliil m ly grand and ))eaiitiful , the moon 
h cl iiscn 111 lier full splendour, 1 ufeinia w is absoibcd in tender 
thoughts of a uiin on with h 1 frunds, but Kinaldo felt no tciuhes 
of compassion ot rcmoisi fliti hid now nirncd on the oiilskiits of 
his own domsin, wheic, Iciving the <^reat load townds Vcioni, the 
lady was to be toin fjom her fellow jinsoncis and home to the fatal 
castle, which alieady appeued 111 new Ih 1 weu to piocccd 
foni lids to ’Vcionx, and, without a woid bein^ p 1 en, thev were 
prepuing to tuin into a new pith, when the sound >t hoiscs’ feel m 
inolhti (ineclion was heaul fist ippioarhinrr N t ben in the k I'^t 
apprehensive of chngci fiom the sidt, ct \ f loni, i*, th 1 slUe w is on 
ine eie of concluding a tieity with the I en uese, an \ eouhdent in his 
numbers, Rinildo commmded tie putv D iialt T inding the 101 1 
limdwith a band of aimed tio ipeis, they dicw up it then 1 idn s 
loice who adv iiHCcl to I ulei with the oppos *■( (hi t Rinaldo lil 
wise idvanccd, mid w li It wtK Ins feelin^ on iitun^ iiplus\i/oi to 
eonfiont the lui 1 in 1 ( ) ins ml nded iictim on Ih 1 1 i) spot ’ I or 
a moment llici i/cd eaincsll) ujioii t icli olliei, i Ikii kolindo 
bc^mnin^ the Inst to spe ik they were intciiuplcd b i (j\ of jAful 
suipii^c ‘ riiit is iny wi/e mkc,*' e\c] nine d Rclinclo, let me 
hisientohei / and &uj)posni ^^he w is undci in honoiuable cscoit 
intended to coinei hci to hci fiicnds, he stiilchcd foilii Ins h id 
with an expicssion of the utmost i ititud low aids kin ildo and pie- 
pued to pass b\ Lut he was soon wofully undeceived, for the litter 
deleting a clinic and the next mom nt diawing Ins swoid, dealt him 
a se\cif blow, which bent him to his ‘'addle bow, wink hi> pait) etm 
menced a ferocious vltack It was icecucd with unshiniLiii coun^c 
and resolution by the companions of Kol indo, exasperated it bcholdm »■ 
the snvig ind uncouiteous action of Ins enem), ind a fieicc stiuf^ Ic 
ensued b) the li ht of the moon foi the possession of the losd Iheie 
were neaily c nc hinuUcd men cnga^^cd on each side, and is the confln t 
became warmci, kinaldo commmded his eiptam to bcai I lift mu to 
the castle, an 01 du winch setmed to ledoublc the eoung e and the e\c i 
tions of the othei party, by this time headed by Rolmdo, t iking ample 
revenge for the insult he had suffered, and goaded almost to madness 
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at the sight of the troopers bearing their beauteous prize away, lie had 
now nearly reached the spot where she was, and Rinaldo’s band receded 
farther and farther, until at length they wavered and gave way. Still 
Rinaldo attempted to make head, in order to give time to secure his 
prize ; but Rolando, retreating a short way to obtain ground, returned 
at a gallant charge, and breaking through the midst of them, overtook 
the captive lady before they had >ct borne her into the castle, the 
gates of which were thrown open at his approach, it being the hour 
when Rinaldo was expected. He entered, then, and took possession 
of Ins enemy’s castle, nlicady prepared as the sccmio of Ids own dishon- 
our ; and here for the fust time his beloved Hufemia, iccovered from 
the anguish of lici fears, fell upon his neck and wept. Hut they were 
not bitter tears, for love, honour, and happiness were now hers, restored 
to her when on the very brink of destruction, and doubly cherished 
from being enjoyed in the intended scene of her disgrace. Rut what 
w'cie the ioelmgs of rage and disappointment cii the side of Rinaldo, 
on icturiung with his scattered troops, and finding liimsclf dcbaiied 
from entrance into his own castic, lunv m full possession of his enemy, 
.dong with the ]ui/c lor which he had liskcd so much. In vain did he 
summon the warder and the watch ; in v.iin did he lead his men foi- 
ward to the attack, Ins rival was too powerful and secure; and after 
many ineffectual attempts, he was compelled to rctiace his way back 
to his camp near Fcrrira, where he might furnish himself with fresh 
succours to reduce his foe. 

He accoidmgly made his appearance before the castic wdth a large 
force on the ensuing day, but he was then too late. Rolando bad 
already set out with the beautiful Eufemia towards Verona, accom- 
panied by his armed bands, after having celebrated his reunion with 
his f.iir lady at his enemy’s expense, sitting down wnth his followers to 
.a magnificent feast pi epared before his arrival. Thus, in addition to 
the loss of the object of his pursuit, Rinaldo had the lurther monifi- 
ralion of being taken in bis own snares, being charged waih treachery 
towaids his own paily by delivcimg uj) llicir piisoncis, an offence for 
which he w'as banished from his native city of Ferrara. 

Nor W'as Rolando himself much more fortunritc after his return to 
Verona. He was accused, both by the people of that place and by 
the Feirarcse, of having coriupted the fidelity of the public officcis as 
well as their commander, in order to secure the safety of his own wife 
— a circumstance which gave rise to fiesli dissensions beUveen the 
parties wdicn on ihc cve of accommodation. The state of Verona, 
moreover, brought accusations against Salingucrrn, biothcr to Rinaldo, 
of having connived at the abduction of Eufemia before tlie ratification 
of pence, to gratify the licentious passion of the latter. When both 
states wcic about to appeal once more to arms, the people of IMantua 
interfered, proposing that Rolando, as well as Rinaldo, should be 
banished, and that their lives should be declared forfeited in their 
I'cspectivc states. Thus the lovely and noble-minded Eufemia w^as 
plunged into new misfortune^. Her family petitioned the council of 
Verona that she might be separated from her consoiL and forcibly 
restrained from following a trailoi and an outcast into foreign lands, 
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The state, however, lefusecl to interfere ; while she, having only a few 
hours to consider whether she should retain possession of the luxury 
and enjoyments of a court or become the companion of a poor for- 
saken exile, came to the virtuous resolution of embracing the latter lot. 
Before her 1 datives were aware of her intention or could take measures 
to prevent it, she was already on her way from her native land, accom- 
panied by her only friend, for whom she had sacrificed so much. 

No complaint ever escaped her lips ; she shared the exile's suffer- 
ings, she soothed his indignation and anguish of mind, and she 
fanned his feverish brow. “ Only love me,” she would say ; “ love me 
as you have ever loved me, and there is nothing I cannot bear for 
your sake !” And with these words upon her lips, after innumerable 
privations and sufferings, she gently resigned her pure and constant 
spirit in his arms. 


NOVELLA X 

As a young cavalier was standing on the beach of Genoa, observing 
with an eye of curiosity the arrival of strangers from almost every 
clime, his attention was particulaily attracted by the appearance of a 
lady, whose noble air and step, in spite of her simple and disordered 
dress of a pilgrim, could not fail to interest the beholder. She occa- 
sionally raised her fine eyes towaids heaven, then cast them with 
an expression of wildness and sorrow upon the eaith, as if doubtful 
where she should seek for relief, whether to confide 111 the mercy of 
the Deity alone or still venture to trust the voild. ‘‘ How ill,” thought 
the young observer, “d*oes that rude, neglected diess seem to become 
the sweet and noble features of her that wears it ! ” So earnestly did 
he continue to gaze on her, that though apparently buiied in her own 
thoughts, she became aware of his notice, as all beautiful women are 
apt to do, and turning away her eyes towards the shore, she again 
withdrew them, and gazed around her as if greatly alarmed. The 
next moment there leaped upon shore from a little pilot-boat a person 
of a noble and imposing figure, evidently the occasion of her alarm, 
Mho singling her out in an instant, was speedily at her side. When 
he was about to address her, she recoiled from him a few paces, and 
turning towards the young cavalier, whose eyes were still fixed upon 
her, she said, “ Save me, for the love of Heaven ; save me from his 
sight.” At the same time she approached close to him, as if placing 
hciself under his protection ; on which Ansaldo — the young citizen 
was named — beckoned to one of his slaves, and saying, ‘‘You will take 
care of her,” advanced to meet the stranger. “ Stop, signor,” he cried, 
as the latter attempted to pass him ; “ that lady has solicited my pro- 
tection.” “ You have nothing to do in this, signor,” said the stranger, 
pushing on ; “ you had better give way and withdraw.” “ That I will 
cheerfully do,” returned Ansaldo, “when you have answered me a 
few questions ” “ No, signor,” was the reply ; “ I wish to speak with 
the lady, who has so very unnecessarily appealed to your regard.” 
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“ Of that,” said the other, I must now judge ; in the meantime, 1 will 
permit you to speak to her if she consents to it.” “Permit, signor !” 
exclaimed the stranger ; “ you have no interest in her ; you can have 
none equal to what 1 feel. Why do ypu then oppose me ? Is it wise, is 
it courteous to a stranger ? ” “ Would it be courteous to a lady, signor, 
a stranger and alone/' retorted Ansaldo, “to 1 eject such an appeal 
“Then thus will 1 enforce my claim to be heard,” returned the other, as 
he clapped his hand to his rapier, while the young cavalier was prepar- 
ing to do the same. Put the fair pilgiim, iccovering herself fiom the 
shock of her first surprise, now summoned courage to address the 
stranger as she stepped betw'ecn, “Wherefore are you come? Return 
and enjoy your good fortune, but leave me to my sorrows alone.” A 
deep sigh followed these w’ords, which led Ansaldo to believe that he 
was }')erhaps only interfering in a mere love quarrel, as he said in a 
conciliatory lone, “ You had better agree to become fiiends ; there is a 
crowd already gathering 'about us ; let us not consent to gratify the 
folly and curiosity of all the world. Come wiiii me to my house, and 
we shall find means, 1 doubt not, of clearing up the mistake. 1 dare 
say it is not the first time you liave quarrelled, nor will it be the first 
love pique which I have had the pleasure to remove.” “No, no,” cried 
the fair lady ; “I will go with you, but not to your house. You are 
good, very good ; but 1 will never consent to cross the same threshold 
with him again. Lf t the ingrate enjoy all I have conferred upon 
him, but cease to think of me moie. For this reason did I leave 
him; I v\ill icceive nothing at his hands;” and with a quick step 
she hastened along the shore. Ansaldo, curious to learn the result 
of such an adventure, also followed her, saying to the stranger 
with a smile, “Do not des])uir, but let us try to pacify her for he 
was now sorry to see the wretchedness of his looks. “ What is her 
name?” “Phirispe,” said the stranger in a sorrow’ful tone. “If I 
thought she would e\er forgive me and be reconciled, there is 

nothing” But hcie intciruptinghim, the lady said to Ansaldo, “ Let 

me thank you lor >our kindness ; T will iioublc you no longer, if you 
will take that man away with you and remove him from my sight.” 
“ I will go with him,” said the stranger, in a gentle tone, “after I have 
spoken to you, when I am sure you will be satisfied.” “No; you 
have spoken to me enough,” replied Eurispe ; “let me go wdicre I 
please, Constanzo ; leave me to myself. Tnfic with my forbearance no 
longer ; never venture more to appear in my sight. I should hate my- 
self were 1 capable of repenting of my resolution.” “ But only hear 
me, and then treat me as you please, said Constanzo ; “ describe my 
conduct in the darkest colours you can, and let this gentleman decide 
between us.” “Traitor I” cried Euiispc, “and would you revive the 
recollection of all your baseness and unkmdness to harrow up my soul 
afresh ? Out of my sight ! take him away ! ” she continued, as she 
again turned into a new path to avoid him, while Ansaldo, in greater 
perplexity than before, was now attempting to prevail upon Con- 
stanzo to leave her to herself. But the stranger observing, “We shall 
soon, I trust, be better friends,” again accosted the lady with a more 
cheerful air : “ Do not be so angry, dear lady ; but consent to return 
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\\ nil me quietly home • you will find me ever> thing that the kindest 
benefactress could wish, and be convinced how truly I respect and 
honour vou “ And is mockci y too to be added to my woe ^ This was 

still wanting; but ' and diawing a ponnrd fiom her bosom, she 

lushed upon him like a fuiv, and stabbed him seveial times before 
Ansaldo could disarm hei But she dtopped the weapon of het Own 
accoid and went on, while the )oung citi/en, having consigned the 
wounded stranger to the caie of his slaves, quickly oveitook hei, 
bidding hci follow him if she wished to save hei self fiom the handb 
of justice and an iguummious death She obeyed, while the people 
engaged with the wounded man gave them tune to escape As they 
were proceeding, along the> met with an aged piiest, to whom 
Ansaldo having communicated their disticss, he consented to affoid 
the fair culpiit an asylum in hi'^ own house Aftei liaviiig seen her 
in sifet>, and conanitted hei into the hands of the temales of the 
house, Ansaldo pioceeded to inquiie into the situation of the wounded 
man, whom he found in the utmost dinger, the ‘^ui eon dcclanng 
that he must be kept peifectly quiet oi he could not uiiswci for Ins 
life 1 he patient, however, who Ind i night ^n-s'ildos voice, insisted 
unon seeing him imnudiately JIis fust wishes were expies->ed foi 
Euiispe^s safetv, and his grititude towaids the niithoi of it vva^ un 
bounded. He next cntiealed that he mi^ht havt notaiy, m oiclei 
to depose that he li id incurie 1 his own fate fiom tl e n ind of his supe- 
rior and his benefacties=, who«^e servant he was, and not li om an eqirl, 
or from any other cuise He fuithtr leqiiestccl tint no process or 
investigation might take place , and that if such vv^ie insisted ui on, 
the lady at all events might, agiceablv to his Hst wishes, acquitted. 
Ansaldo, after liying to tiieounge him ^nd to soothe his dt d 
emotions b) piomising in every icspect to fulhl his wishes, left him 
to repose, and icluincdto the wietched Cm ispe, nioie desirous than 
cvJ'er of penetiating into the mjstciy m which then btoiy was appai- 
ently involved He infoimed hei of what Constwin^io had said, how much 
he appe^led interested in h'^i s ifety, and he expitssed his hopes that the 
affaii was yet open to ic conciliation, without coming imdei the cogni- 
sance of justice the same time he-assuied hei of his influence and 
buppoit in ease of the woist, advising her to assume a different dicss, 
and to paitakc of such courtesy and hospitilit) as he had it m his pow ti 
to bestowc Affected by his kindness, rinispc leiuined hei grateful 
thanks , while she sought to avoid his earnest and inquisitive looks, 
which more than once seemed to ask for an c^ plination. Indeed she 
appealed to shrink fiom the least approach towaids the subject, and 
she was almost as much unable to bear the admirition of her beauty, 
which he occasionally evinced in his fixed and ardent gaze Blu hin^ 
at the suspicious situation m w hich she was conscious tiiat she appeared, 
she soon thcicfoic lose, on the plea of want of rest, to which, howevei 
reluctantlj, Ansddo was compelled to yield, and afterwaids proceeded 
to consult with his icveiend host. But as they weie both equally at 
a loss what to think oi how to act in the strange circumstances m 
which they found themselves placed, they agreed to avoid making the 
matter public until they had Icained further particulais and ascertained 
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the icsult They were lesolved m the meanwhile to detain and m 
terrogate her after she had enjo>ed a little leposc, the priest at the 
sime lime infaiming Ansoldo that he might rest assured of her safe 
and honouiable custody while in his house ; for the young gentlem in 
wns evidently a little uneasy on that scoic Soon aftci he had taken 
his Ua\c, the 1C ariivcd at the house a variety of wines and all the 
dclicicies of the bC i on, fiom which the icvauid host only concluded 
til it the pool >ouiig man was altcady deeply smitten with the fur 
culpiit left 111 Ills ch 11 On thii account he did not think it piopei 
ta pi bcnl tlicm to hci, but fnvin<T them into tlu Inndb of jus houoc- 
keeper, oidcjcd hci to put thcmcuefulh undci lock ind 1 e) In a 
feu hniis, to tin surprise of the i^ood pri I, \oui lidv again 
m idf hci ippeuance, it the jamc time uqu ‘^■Un an udicn^e, with 
v^hlcU our conscientious fitl ci, having seiuiid tin i me wa*' 1 un to 
eoniph Yet it w is not without some f u and tumbling foi Iheie 
wab a de lee of wildness m hci eye, whieh, on lei ollcctin'j hti late ev 
})i it, i\c Iiim no little iincasmcbo, and oinpletch bini h d the leibt 
idei ol dwellin^ uponlier chaims lie veiyunpiok sion liiv enticitcd 
th it Uic all lioLibcki pci mi^ht witnc ss then mteivievv, x icqii the 
li id rnxer before m ide duun^ confes ion , but the hdy msistid upon 
in il in ^ her di eksuics to him alone I hough f >u d to eonipl), he sat 
vu\ imeis> m h ^ chui , if he siw her i)eo spiikk, lie thought she 
w 1 1 annul mid 01 if his glincc met h ib, 01 lesUd a moment on 
1 Cl lively bos a i, li only die lined of ecnic iled da"gei-> and sudden 
de ih AMiciijlie ( hibited an\ violent emotion, the iiuttei became 
jtill mole seiious if lie hi pe icd to touch him, 1 e lecoiled, ind he 
bcc ime e i ei oiil) to soothe, xnd <Ab®oluti )a from all hei 

ms Incieed the voun^ iduuiei would hive felt quite saUsked with 
his piicsUy d nu uioiu hid he seen b m , and the poor man wXj 
<‘ ieatlv leluve I wnen ins fxii but fe uful guest addics cd him in the 
following wouls Ml lb now, holy faihci, time to pul \ou lUiuL pci 
nut me to resume m> wandeun^s whitlui 1 will ‘Oh, ceitxmly, 
certainly,'^ said the eoiiipli int i ithei, foi his pionnse t j Ans ildo 

“\es, 'she continued, “1 must I mu Lnotieinun htie to in\ol\e 
myself, as well as that innocent and e\eellent voung man, in ftesh 
troubles “Oh, by no means,” said tlu good alaimed at the 

elevation of hei voice. ‘ Ihen ao vou wish me to >,0, to be so soon 
lid of me^” cried Lunsn^, in a louaci tone ‘ Oh, by no means,” 
he evclaimed, lepeatmg liis words, “tint is, I mein I would hive 
you pk ise >0111 jcU ^ “ I hen I will hasten avi),’ she u plied , “tint 

noble 3oung m in must not sullci foi my s ikc, foi I foiesce what would 
shoitJv happen he would love, and become wretched as I have 
been * “ liieie is not the Icist doubt of that/ said the piiest, de 
suous of coueiUatmg hei as much as possible “Is there nct^ 
puisued the lady, ‘ )0u mistvke me — how daie yon sa> that’'' 
“liovx ^ how^ Oh, because he told me,” cried the alarmjed piiest 
‘ he said so, to be siiie” “Then quick , let me awa> , ptcpsrc me a 
barge, — hei e is money , go soon, veiy soon ” “Yes, now, eiiedher 
confessor, It joiced to get away , “ it is the best plan , I will give orders 
immediately ” And he forthwith, in spite of his promises to Ansaldo, 
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proceeded with the business. Hastening directly to the beach, he 
bespoke a felucca from Palermo, which was just on its return, and 
having placed his fair guest in a close carnage, he caused her to be 
carried at the appointed hour, while the good citizens were engaged 
at dinner, to the shore, agreed with the manners for her passage, and 
she set sail. On touching at Viateggio, for the pm pose of better con- 
cealment, she assumed another name and dress , thence passing on to 
Lucca, she lined a small house, with only one domestic, ind secluded 
herself completely from the w orld. 

We must now retain to Anbildo, who, m the utmost c'ic:ciness and 
agitation, pioceeded the next morning to the priest’s abode, desirous 
ot informing his fan culpiit of the dangeious situation of Constanzo 
The surgeon li id declaicd theie was no hope for him ; and though he 
ought to have felt gicatlv shocked at such tidings, and desirous, like 
the good piiest, of breaking off all communication with the prisoner, 
yet such was the impression that her charms had pioduced, that he 
felt something \cry like pleasure at the idea of hei being thus con- 
signed to his cue, and at being enabled, peihaps, to pencil ite into the 
motives of her siiange conduct W hat was his suipiise and indigna- 
tion, then, to find lint she was gone ’ The good father, alarmccl at 
his excessive rage and emotion, affected complete ignoiance of hei 
disappearance, declaring tint she must ha^c escipt d f om hci window 
duiingthe night, and that he was well assured she was awitcli, in 
emissaiy of the devil, and no ical worn in , tor ht Ind never pissed 
such a night in his life. In spite of Ansaldo’s thic its to extou {uithci 
confession, he persisted m this stor\, so fai fiom sati fictor> to the 
joung level’s feelings, whose mind was tilled with the mo t distressing 
appiehensions Still, howcvei, having no pr:)ofs to the (ontrar\, he 
was compelled to rest satisfied with the stoi>, such as it was, md 
aftei engaging the pnest to assist m the itccjvciy of the fan culpnil, 
he was again called to the dying couch of Constanzo 

* I wish,” said this unhappy mait>i of woman’s scoin, as Ansaldo 
drew nigh, 1 wish before I depart, as I shonlv must, to acquaint you, 
as a friend, with some cucumstances of my life It is Hue that I peiish 
by the hand of one who professed to h5ve me as dcaily as hei own life, 
and who was once mistress of my soul Though aware of her stnange 
and fickle disposition, I still confided in hei attachment, and could not 
possibly have contemplated what has happened. Deign to listen tliLii 
to our singulai hibtoi>, and )Ou will be enabled to judge how fai I am 
to blame , fci though I have erred, iheie is much palliation tui inv 
conduct 

“ Lunspe is a noble lady of Cosenza, sole heiress to a ri6h family, 
and wi\s early sacrificed to the views of ambition in a union with a 
man of high xank, much older than herself. Such likewise were his 
infirmities, that happily for her he died within a few months .aftei his 
marnag;e, leaving hei the mistress of an immense foitune, Thus freed 
at length from the influence and restraint of iier family, she continued 
to lead a single life fi om her fifteenth to her eighteenth year, devoting 
herself to i#ble and charitable pursuits, and loved and honoured by 
all in her vicinity It was at this period I became acquainted with her. 
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During a commercial voyage I had the misfortune to fall a captive to 
that celebrated but detested corsair, Amurat Rais ; and after encoun- 
tering various hardships, I was at length offered to sale, and purchased 
by a foreign merchant, whose affairs soon afterwards carried him into 
Calabrin. He was induced to allow me to accompany him by the offer 
of two hundred crowns, to be paid on my arrival, in addition to what 
else he might obtain for my ransom. We disembarked at Cosenza, 
where Eurispe, having seen and taken compassion on me, kindly paid 
down the sum required, and took me into her service. Such was my 
gratitude, that though she would have permitted me to resume my 
affairs 'and retinn to my native place, I found it impossible. For my 
gratitude and respect soon iipcned into a d^'cper feeling, and though I 
scaicely ventured to confess it even to my own heau, that h an, in 
spite of me, began to beat tumultuously when it caught even the sound 
of the approaching footsteps of my bright and honoured lady. You 
have seen her, but you cannot now form an idea of her noble and 
charming manners, and of the surpassing beauty, both of her mind 
and person. Soon I had the happiness to obtain her confidence m tiu; 
management of her affairs. I bcuamc the steward of her foitune, the 
happy medium of her numerous pious and cliaritable bcifbfactions to 
the country around. Never, however, di^ I venture to breathe a word, 
or to raise my eyes to hers, bt'\ond the immediate scope of my duties ; 
but 1 suffered dreadfully as I l^ecame more deeply and truly attached. 
When did love such as mine listen to reason or summon courage to 
abandon the scene of its sorrows — the sweet and bitter pleasure of 
gazing on the object it must never possess ? I could not quite repress 
the grief at my heait; sighs escaped me m her presence; I m.idlv 
gazed on her whenever 1 thought myself unseen ; and well might the 
poet of love exclaim 

‘ iJen inteude 

Chiusa n ainma talhoi da chi V acLC.idc ' 

‘ A 2>ei ref s.yinpathy convey*; the smai t ’ 

For truly in a short while she appeared to become aware of my 
unhappy passion, though she neither reproached nor admonished me. 
Surprised and delighted beyond measure, hope for the first time sent 
the blood tingling through my veins, and I dared to look up, though 
still in fear and silence. About this time, however, an incident occurred 
which put my resolution of burying my griefs in my own bosom to 
a severer trial than any I had yet borne. A young cavalier who 
resided near became more and more frequent in his visits ; he admiied 
her beauty, but he considered her fortune a still higher prize. He was 
not really in love with her, and this she appeared at length to have 
discovered, and gave him his dismissal. But he would not take this 
as a final denial, and continued to haunt her residence in such a man- 
ner, that I was fearful he would in the end succeed in his project. As 
I was late one evening indulging in bitter fancies, a person arriving 
on horseback was announced, and on his being shown into the room 
where I was sitting, I had the pain of beholding my haughty rival. 
With an air of ease and freedom he entreated hospitality for the night, 
pleading the lateness of the hour ; upon which, turning from him with 
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a feeling of bitter jealousy, I went to acquaint the ladv. My anguish 
was visible on my countenance; and I had the moitification to hear 
her say that she feared in common couttesy she could not refuse him. 
1 thought she blushed deeply as she said so ; and bursting into sudden 
passion, I exclaimed, ‘ Ihen first permit me todeave the house.^ ‘ No, 
that must not be,' she leplied ; * I cannot spare you, for I am going 
mystlt. You will attend me as far as my friendly neighbour’s, and 
mtonn the gentleman on yoiii leturn that I am on a visit there, and 
too unwell to see him.’ I bowed in delighted emotion to the eaith I 
tliought I should ha\e fallen at her feet and blessed hei ; lor she had 
removed a loid of wietchednt s fioin ray soul ; and with a joyous and 
tiiumphant air I hastened to itjoui the cavalier, 

‘‘With what seciet pleasure did I deliver the lady’s mess'igc and 
answci the thousand questions which he addiesscd to me ! Whether 
he perceived this I know not , but though I now made myself the best 
company m the world, and tieatcd him with all the delic icie-j the 
house could aftoid, I faded to make m^sclt agieeablc. He seemed 
huit that I ventured to sit down to^uppei with him ; he began to lioviii, 
and to icgaid me with no veiy pleasant looks , until obseiving that I 
took no nottee of them, he beg m to h izaid s iicastic lomarks, inquir- 
ing whether, m my capacity of stewaid, I did not Imd that house-dog's, 
when caiesscd, wtie apt to become too famil ar. ‘t citamly,’ I said, 
‘ tlicre IS gieat difieiencc between men and dogs, tl e one being fond 
of bones and the other of uputation’ ‘It follows then,’ replied m\ 
polite guest, ‘that he who enters into seivice wiinout rcgaid to his 
reputation acts beneath himself, and ijunwoithy even ol a menials 
situation’ ‘Ah^’ I ciied, suddenly plucking foilh my i ipier m the 
impulse of passion, ‘weic you not lieie undei my horouied lidy’s 
roof, 1 would stab you to the heartr Insultjme it you please , but daie 
to introduce hei pure and unst uned name, .lud it shall be the 1 ist 
void you will e\er speak’ Instead of meeting the fieice indignation 
with which I spoke m as ficice a tone, to my siii prise he became 
somewhat softened ; when turning away with a feeling of unutterable 
contempt, I left him alone to his own cogitations In the moniing, 
when breakfast was announced, it wtis found that he had taken his 
departure early ; not veiy long aftenvaids wc hcaul that he had left 
the country, and finally, that he had been assassinated on his route 
from Cosenza towaids Lucca, most piobably without making any 
defence, for he ceitainly could ncvei ha\e fillpn m a duel Fieed 
from this despicible iival, I became somewhat boldei in my pieten- 
sions j my eyes began to reveal what my toiij^ue refused to tell, and 
instead oi hating me, I thought that bets seemed to invite me to give 
my looks a language. I was one day engaged in icndenng her an 
account of some sums of money which had lately passed through my 
hands ; but such was my tiepidation, such my wish of discovering the 
senUrnents I eiitci tamed for her, that I repeated the same errois over 
and ora*; until, half angiy and half laughing at my peiplexity, she 
asked me if I had really run mad. ‘ I fear I have long been so,’ I 
replied, ‘ and it will not be long before you will h we to send me to an 
asylum ; and > ou will have ’ Here my voice failed me, and I could 
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say no more. ‘ And I shall have to answer for it ; is that what you 
mean, Constanzo ? ' ‘You have said it/ I replied, ‘ and you ought not 
to make so light of it, I assure you. It were better I should leave 
your service at once. I have resources of my own. I am neither 
poor nor ignoble.’ ‘ Ah 1 Constanzo, did I ever think, did I ever say 
you were ?’ Her face became crimson when she had uttered this ; but 
suddenly checking herself, she added, ‘ I am not often used to jest in 
this way, and it is perhaps not very becoming either in you or in 
myself.' 

“ As I had at length, however, mastered the subject, I soon summoned 
courage enough to proceed. *The fault, most honoured lady, lies more 
in your beauty than in me. I have fought with my feelings long and 
terribly. I have tried to remain reasonable ; but it is vain to deny 
it. I have loved, I have sorrowed, I have despaired, and I mu&t 
meet with mercy, or I must cease to exist.' Utteiing this, I fell at her 
feet, and covered her hands with my kisses and my tears. ‘ You are 
mad, indeed,' she exclaimed, as she attempted to assume a tone of 
anger, though she scarcely struggled to withdraw her hands. ‘ It is 
done,' I cried j ‘condemn, reproach me as you will, but do not dilve 
me from your presence.’ ‘ If you loved me/ she answered,* ‘you could 
not talk of leaving me, nor could I afford to lose your service ; but,' 
she continued, resuming her composure, ‘ I shall never permit the 
repetition of such a scene ; for your own sake I shall not ; you must 
try to banish so absuid an idea. But it is a mere fancy, and therefore 
I pardon you this time, on the condition that you never breathe a 
syllable of the like again.' Her voice tiemblcd, however, and not with 
anger, as she uttered these commands, out of a feeling of pride and 
dignity, which had yet to contend with a superior foe. Though pro- 
mising obedience, I was now too happy and triumphant to observe it, 
and even without resuming the conversation, I daily made such visible 
progress in her affections, as soon to induce her to feel pleasure in 
acknowledging me for her lover with her own lips. Soon 1 insisted 
on her repeating, for the thousandth time, that she loved me, and was 
happy in my having owned that I loved her in return. 

“ Such being our mutual attachment, it was resolvtd, in order to 
avoid the least occasion for remark, to sanction it with our union 
almost immediately ; Eurispe proposing lo dispose of the estates at 
Cosenza, and lo retire foi a season to a delicious residence in the 
vicinity of Puggia, out of the reach of the invidious observations with 
which she was aware we should be unjustly assailed. Just at this 
period, however, it w<as our ill fortune that a widow lady, with her 
daughter, a very beautiful and accomplished girl, arrived at Cosenza 
on their way from Sicily; an event which entirely altersd the colour 
of our destiny. I had heard, I had seen much of the fickleness of 
women, but such an instance as that I am about to record could 
never have entered into my comprehension. The knowled|e that 
these ladies were in misfortune was enough to induce EurispeTo offer 
them a home, and to lavish upon them every consolation and comfort 
in her power to bestow. But grief and sickness had already made 
inroads too deep on the health of the mother to adimt of much allevia- 
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tion* She continued gradually to sink ; all her dying thoughts were 
wrapt up in her daughter, and expressing her deep gratitude for our 
kindness, she tenderly recommended her poor girl to our protection, 
and soon after expired. 

With a sister^s affection, then, my adored Eurisoe received the 
beautiful Lesbia to her arms, and like a sister she made her the partner 
of everything she possessed. Their acquaintance ripened into the 
strictest intimacy, and Eiirispe no longer talked of disposing of her 
estate. She began, indeed, to give me some reason to complain. She 
delayed, under a thousand pretexts, to fulfil her immediate promise of 
yielding me her hand. I look the alarm, and became more earnest 
and urgent, fearful that fortune was about to abandon me when just 
on the consummation of all my dearest wishes. Still she delayed. 
She would no longer listen to my complaints ; and I was compelled 
to dissemble the disappointment and anguish of my heart. One even- 
ing as I was beginning to press the subject, she interrupted me liv 
alluding to the beauty and accomplishments of her fan charge, and 
after dwelling upon them for sonic time, she added, * What think you, 
Constanzo, ^vill Lesbia say ? what will the world say of us, if wt pio- 
ceed, in spite of all difficulties and inequalities, to seal our attachment 
at the altar ? I know you to be fully deserving of my affection, but I 
fear for my reputation, to w'hich cveiy one, you ai » awaie, saciifices 
so much. Let us consider, then, while there is yet time ; let us see 
that w'c are not preparing futun' unhappiness for each other. Under 
all ciiCLimslances I think it would be the wiser and the safer plan that 
you should try to forget me, and to love my gentle Lesbia, upon wdiom 
I will confer such a dowry as will leave you no reason to repent. 1 
shall thus, I am sure, escape much scandal and ill usage : for the 
world never paidons such an error, and I dare not commit it.' 1 grew 
pale and trembled with emotion as she spoke ; I beheld the promised 
delights of love and fortune fading from my view. What was Lesbia 
to me? Unknown, uncared for ! what was all the world beside? For 
some moments I could not speak ; but laying my head upon my hand, 
1 sighed deeply. ‘Well might Fortune,' at length 1 cued, ‘be likened 
unto a woman — a woman in fickleness, such as you. Oh, cruel as you 
have been, to raise me, Eurispe, from the eaith into the very heaven 
of love, only to piecipitate me into the depths of despair. You tell me 
to love Lesbia ; that you will give us your fortune ; but it is not your 
fortune I love, it ^ you. Do you think I can so easily change, and 
transfer my affections as readily as my dress ? No, I were then un- 
worthy both of her and you, You snatched me out of misfortune, it is 
true ; but you would now, by depiiving me of ineffable hopes, by tear- 
ing me from yourself, plunge me into greater misery than I have yet 
suffered, and destroy all my happiness upon earth.' ^ But such love 
is a folly,’ she cried ; ‘ why indulge it ? To be happy we must be 
reasoi||||ble. And I do not deprive you of myself, for I give you fortune ; 
ycrar love, I fear, would soon be over ; but fortune will last when love 
gone. I begin to see that our attachment was an idle and childish 
thing from the first ; and if 1 give you Lesbia, you can have no reason 
to complain. Think of it, and think wisely. I love you, or I have 
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Joved you ; but we must submit to the voice of reason, and no longer 
think of playing the fool/ 

As she said this in a hard and careless tone, she precipitately left 
tlie room, leaving me to no very agreeable reflections, of which indig- 
nation was not the least. In the ,sudden revulsion of my feelings I 
could have sought the side of the fair Lesbia ; I could have wished, 
by lavishing the most tender attentions, to give the faithless and heart- 
less one a pang of jealousy, and make her feel something of the pain I 
endured. What strange motive could have actuated her ? was it mere 
fickleness, scorn, or jealousy ? Surely, I thought, I could have given 
her no reason for the lattc*r, though I had more than once remarked, 
in conversing together, that she jested on the subject in the presence 
of Lesbia ; that she had her eye upon us, and that she might probably 
entertain an idea of trying the stability of my affection — for such, I 
had heard, was the simulation and subtlety of love. When this struck 
me, I came to the resolution of persevering in a virtuous and constant 
line of action, and by this conduct at least to merit the love and confi- 
dence of one whom I feared I could not forget. 

‘*With this view 1 icsolved to be perfectly open and sincere wdth 
her, and the next d<iy \\ent to her to inform her how impossible it was 
that I could be obedient to her wishes, ‘ Did I try to forget you, it 
would be in vain, and still more so to turn my affections elsewhere. 
Permit me, my dear ladv, to remain, therefore, with you, to try to 
merit your approbation of my conduct, if I can no longer retain your 
affection ; and if you repent the kindness, the sweet hopes and pro- 
mises you have lavished on me, do not, at least, deprive me of your 
society. For, believe me, I shall either succeed in recovering your 
affections, or soon end my sorrowful days as I wish to do/ ‘ Indeed, 
Constnnzo,’ she replied, ‘ I wish you to stay with me ; I do not at all 
regret the kindness and affection I have lavished on you, for I am still 
as much attached to you as eVer, and nothing but an imperative sense 
of duty could prevent me from sealing my affection at the altar. I 
would willingly give you my hand, but the world will not have it so ; 
It lequires equality of rank at least in the husband, or it will asperse 
the fair fame ot her who raises him to her own standard. And even 
if we had left Cosenza, as we intended, it would have pursued us with 
its taunts, and mockery, would have said we were ashamed of our 
errois, and blasted our future happiness whithersoever we had turned. 
It is better, then, as it is ; and if you truly love me, you will strive to 
bury what has passed in oblivion, and keep it from the world/ * And 
this I could have doiie,^ I made answer, ‘ had you not flattered me with 
other hopes, Eiirispe ; but you have received and returned my vows ; I 
am no longer master of my own affections, and I take Love to witness 
that 1 cannot and will not permit you to retract. We have given our 
mutual consent ; by mutual consent alone, then, can we become dis- 
united. Whether Love be a divinity or not, I cannot tell ; but I feel 
something like his divinity within me, allied to everything that Hhioble, 
and perfect, and pure in its nature. Its divinity, besides, is said to be 
immortal, and I cannot cease to love you at pleasure/ ‘ But you must 
be obedient you promised me that you would, Constanzo/ ‘Yes, but 
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you first piomised to be mine ; and it is I only who have to complain/ 
your love he so true and perfect, then/ she returned, ‘ continue to 
love me thus vntuously ; be satisfied that 1 esteem and value you, but 
let us venture no further to unite our lot in one.’ ‘ It may be easy for 
you,’ I icplied, ‘to talk and even to act in this manner, faithless and 
cold-heaited as you aie ; but to me there is death even m the thought. 
You ate become very stiange and casuistical of late, and unusually 
afraid of the opinion of the world ; and had I not more confidence in 
>ou than you appeal to have m me, I should say that you had formed 
some new attachment, and wished to be nd of me altogether ’ ‘No/ 
c \cldimcd Euiispe, a little piqued, * I have foimed no new attachment , 
though It IS true that 1 wish to iccall my piomise, on the condition of 
settling a a ery sufficient foi tunc upon m> Lesbia, which >ou may accept 
or refuse at>oui own pleasuie , ’ and having said this, she again tuined 
somewhat coldlv from me 

“Dis ipoointed pride, jealousy, and levenf^e now all took possession of 
my soul at once , and in the hopes that I mi bt pcih ips awaken some 
degree of pnn by exciting hei jealousy and affection, I lesolved to 
obey her, and to devote mv whole attention to Ltsbia In this view I 
exerted all my powers of pleasing to the uttermost, I lavished upon her 
the most delicate attentions, striving to make mjsclf the most agree- 
able to her in the presence of Eurispe, to whom J affected to praise 
her incessantly Eurispe seemed, how ever, to reg u d my conduct w ith 
indiffeience, preserving the same kind and conciliating mannei to- 
wards Lesbia, and lathei encouraging our apparent intimacy. But 
bitteily did we both repent this euor ; foi having assumed, not with 
impunitN, the character of the fan Lesbia’s lovei, it was soon my fate 
to become giadu ally enamoured of her attiactions, thus showing my 
obedience to the oideis of my mistress Noi did nn itlcnticns seent 
at all disagieeablc to hei ; in a little whde she rr tinned m\ aftcction , 
and It wa» agiecd by Tuiispc that our nuptiils slioulcl be immediate!) 
celebrated Fiom tins time the pioud Luiispc sccintd to tieat me on 
teims of nearti equality , the time stipulated foi m> seivicc since she 
redeemed me fiom captivity was eiqnrcd, and possessing some little 
fortune of my own, besides what she settled on Lesbia, wc eonsidcied 
ourselves extiemely foitunatc in our union. Nor had we any reason 
for some period to lepcnt of it, for Lesbia loved me most Uuly and 
tcndcily, hci virtues and attiactions soon won my whole heart, and we 
were as pei fectly happy as wc w ished to be. 

“But our happiness was doomed to be of shoit continuance ; the 
manners of oui fair hostess became colder, she sought to. avoid our 
society, and appeared hint at witnessing oui mutual regard foi each 
other. Her conduct soon became extremely lariable , she was either 
absorbed m sonow or affected the liveliest spirits imigmable she 
would ticat us with contempt and unkindncss, or lavish upon us the 
waimest expicssions of favour It was now I dreaded any feelings of 
imeasuiess oi jealousy at oiu union as much as I had befoie wished 
to excite them. She was often strange and haish towards my Lesbia ; 
hci dislike to hei seemed to increase, while her manner towards me 
was more flattering. She even sought my society in her absence ; she 
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grew pale, she blushed at my approach, and sometimes she burst into 
tears. The full extent of our calamity now opened upon me, for tenderly 
and passionately did I love my wife ; I had forgotten Eurispe. With- 
out communicating my suspicions to Lesbia, 1 pressed our immediate 
departuie ; but of this our fair hostess would not hear ; she was even 
extremely hint and angry at the proposal. Indeed, whenever I recurred 
to the subject, she seemed moic desirous than ever of conciliating me ; 
she flattered me and tried to win my attention, while she assumed the 
utmost coldness and indifference on the approach of my wife. Fortu- 
nately Lesbia was thus unacquainted with my unhappiness, for I wished 
to spare licr the pain of witnessing the grief of our benefactress. liut 
what a fate was mine ! to behold her whom I had loved, but who had 
biokcu her vows and repaid my love with scorn, the victim of her own 
infidelity. Deeply indebted to her as I was, could 1 behold her thus 
sutLimn for my sake? yet, could I consent to plunge her and myself 
into still gt eater misfortunes? Wc were already on the brink of a 
pieriuice, fot her affection became daily more evident ; it wms my 
Lesbia only wlio stood between us and destruction, Eiuisue no longer 
attempting to conceal from me the waimth of her feelings. It w^as 
now lier turn to meet with the coolness and indifference she had 
foinierly shown to me, and to taste something of the bitter fiuits of 
faithless and unieqmted affection. But she was loo passionate and 
impatient to submit to the oidcal, too weak to conquer; and after 
^amly appealing to my love and to my compassion, she began to up- 
braid me. I then gently reminded her that it was lier owm work, and 
the result of her express injunction, ho^wever reluctantly I had sub- 
mitted to il. 'IJiat, moieovei, it would be base and ciuel to desert 
and saciilicc, as she proposed, my beautiful Lesbia, by plunging our- 
selves into 11 remediable wretchedness and rum. Passion, indignation, 
and giicf seemed to stiugglc for utleiance m her leply, as site declared 
that she had never disowned her love foi me; that 1 knew slic liad 
always continued attached to me, in spite ot her cxcitions to act con- 
sistently with her dutv ; and that 1 had mailc her words a pretext for 
breaking w ith Ik r. ‘ Eveiy w'ord. every look you gi\c to Lesl>ia,' slie 
continued) ‘is justly niy own, and yet you lefu c to lestoic to me even 
a portion of what you have lobbed me of. Your happiness is injustice, 
it is ingratitude, it is death to me 1 ' ‘ You grieve me to the heart, my 
dear lady and benefactress,’ 1 replied, ‘for with >our owm you have 
deslioyed my hopes of happiness for ever. But think how unwoithy 
I ever w'as of possessing )ou ; let the same pride artel dignity w’hich 
led you to abandon me suppoit you nowc 'fliink how many noble 
motives, how many great objects you have yet to live for ; live, then, 
and bestow your hand upon some more fortunate and deserving being. 
Assert once moie your piide and dignity, the same prudence and 
greatness of soul that you have ever shown ; recollect wdio you are 
and what the woild expects from you ! ' Though somewdiat haish, 1 
thought it quite requisite to speak in the manner I did. It brought 
the blood in tides of crimson to her cheeks ; her neck her temples, and 
her very finger-ends seemed to burn with a sense of idiame and indig- 
nation, Yet my words had the desired effect : the iudden revulsion 
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of her feelings, as in my own case, now brought to her support a deep 
sense of scorn and hatred. But deaily, you see, have I paid for my 
strict adherence to duty, to honour, and to integrity. For, heaping 
upon me the most bitter "and opprobrious epithets, she left me, invoking 
maledictions on my head ; and I saw no more of her until 1 found her 
standing near you, signor, on the beach of Genoa, whither my evil 
genius brought me m pursuit of her. On the ensuing morning, 1 found 
also a letter on my toilet, with these simple words : ‘ 0 Constanzo ! 
you have tiiuinphed over, )ou have trampled on my veiy soul; you 
ha\e ruined me in my own opinion for ever. How have I deserved 
It ? My fortune, with everything I had, I laid at your feet. I redeemed 
you ftom captivity, I gave you my home, I would have given you 
myself; but could you not bear with a w^oman^s waywardness and 
tickle humour, even for a season? I erred from a sense of duty ; 1 
thought I could have forgotten you ; yet suuly you might have delayed 
to seal my fate a little longei. Wictch as I am, that I ever loved 
you ! But 1 hate, and will punish myself sufficiently for it : then seek 
me not, ask no moie of me, for Hunspe will never return ! * 

“I immediately, however, set out inquest of her, filled with the 
most sad and fatal forebodings, and you sec the result. Yet little did 
I think I was taking leave of my Lesbia for the last time, nor could I 
imagine that Eurispe viould have earned her revenge so far. But it 
is done, it is too late to repine,*' continued the dying Constanzo; I 
have only to thank you, dear signor, for your humanity, and to make 

my peace with Heaven. Bear my dear love to my wife, and say ’* 

But here his voice failed him, and, heaving a deep sigh» he expired* 
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©be Corbelifc ^etamorpbotfeD : 

AS NARRATHD IN A MANUSCRIPT FROM TUK BORROMEO 
COLLECTION : 

ATTRIBUTED TO MICllElJ. COLOMBO. 

This version of the following amusing little tale proceeded, some 
years since, from the pen of a gentleman well known in our literary 
circles fertile extent and variety of his talents and attainments. This 
translation, the ])roduction of a leisure moment, was mad,e by him 
and printed from the original manuscript formeily in the collection 
of the late Count Borromeo of Padua, at the sale of which in 1S17, 
among other articles, u fell to his lot. “ It stands entitled in the 
catalogue of that sale — 

* Iso. 250. Novella di Gianni Andato al Bosco a far legna, ilc., 
m 4to, inedita.' 

And it is there, upon what authority,” continues the translator, “ I 
know not, attributed, together with some preceding articles of the 
catalogue, to Michele Colombo. It attracted my notice from its close 
resemblance in the principal incidents of the story to ‘ Le Cordelier 
Cheval,’ or, as it is sometimes entitled, ‘Le Moine Budd,' of Alexis 
Piron, a tale which I have always esteemed as not the least pleasant 
of that authors facetious effusions ; and suspecting that Piron, like 
La Fontaine before him, often gathered his subjects fiom some older 
record, I have looked in \ain among the earlier novelists for an ori- 
ginal hint of this story. Whether the Italian be really such, or merely 
an imitation, or whether both the narrations be not bon owed fioru 
some preceding collection of facetiae, I will not pretend to determine. 

“Of Colombo as a writer I have not met with any notice ; but it 
would seem that in Tirabosclii's time he was possessed of some curious 
books at Padua.^ Without better information, one may reasonably 
doubt whether he was the author of those articles which Boi romeo 
has attributed to him. Acute and experienced judges of the Italian 
language have assured me that this novel, if not a genuine production 
of the old school, is at least a clever imitation of its quaint style and 
dry humour.” — G, H., Dedication. 

I Tiraboselu, Storia della Letteralam Itali"* v. 7, pp. is, rj. 
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PREFACE. 

(from the ITALIAN.) 

So numerous are the evils and vexatious of our life, that he who 
undertakes the laudable taslc of providing for us an innocent lecrea- 
tion deserves to be counted a benefactor to mankind ; and although 
pie-eminent beyond comparison be the merit of those excellent writers 
who have been able to unite in their works the useful with the agree- 
able, yet neither are those to be lightly esteemed who, not presuming 
to undeitake our mstiuction, confine their efforts to the furnishing us 
with a little harmless entertainment. 

With this object piincipally in their view, men of distinguished 
talents (as one of the most conspicuous among them has himself de- 
claicci) have occasionally given us, in pure and elegant language, a 
senes of interesting novels, of which, if some few may possibly afford, 
in the intricacies of our w^alk through life, a useful lesson, by far the 
grcatei put have certainly no higher pietension than the amusement 
of their readers. Should I be lucky enough to obtain your not unwill- 
ing attention to a cuijous adventure w^hich befell an honest rustic in 
our neighbourhood, I shall think the few minutes well bestowed which 
I have spent m committing to papci the following story. 


THE CORDELIER METAMORPHOSED. 

In one of the districts of Montfeirat dwelt a poor labourer, wdiose 
name was Gilbert. For^the support of himself and family he culti- 
vated a small enclosure, and wdiatevcr tune he could snatch from the 
labours of his little faim he employed in gathering faggots fioma wood 
which w'as at no great distance. These he brought home on the back 
of an ass, of which he was become the master, and afterwards, as 
opportunity served, conveyed them -to the market of the next town, 
where, wdth the m*oriey they produced, he purchased such articles as 
were most wanted by his family, Gilbert was a simple fellow, and so 
credulous that you might have made him btlieVe almost any absurdity. 
It happened one day that, wishing to penetrate into the inteiior of the 
w^ood, he left his a:ss tied to a tree at the outskirts. Soon afterwaids 
there passed that way iw'o minor brethren of Saint Francis ; Father 
Antony of Como, and Father Timothy of Casal Maggiore, Of missal 
or of breviary Father Timothy took little heed ; he was one of those 
who, not yet on familiar terms with his alphabet, had attached hun- 
sclf to that holy ordei with no other aim than that of being use- 
ful in its most ordinary concerns. In company with Father Antony 
he rambled ovei the circumjacent districts, begging, for Christian 
charity's sake, contributions of bread, wine, fiuit, and whatever else 
could be obtained for the maintenance and solace of the poor brother** 
hood. Yet was there not one among them of quicker and acuter in** 
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vention than he ; a brain more fantastical it is impossible to imagine ; 
and bis most whimsical tricks weie accomplished with such pleasantry 
and good humour, that he was the admiration of his associates. Now 
these two friars having had a tedious tramp through roads somewhat 
muddy, and bending their course homewards with their bags well filled, 
were so fatigued that it was with great difficulty they could set one 
foot befoie the other ; yet had they a good distance to travel ere they 
could reach their monastery. Accordingly, Father Timothy, observing 
that the ass was there unguarded, and considering it to be unreason- 
able that an animal made to carry burthens should stand there fresh 
and idle, while they, tired and breathless, bore on their shoulders no 
tiifiing weight, made up his mind without hesitation. Turning round 
to his companion, he asked with a smile, ^‘Brother Antony, what 
would you give if you could have this ass to carry our bags?” 
‘‘Verily,” answered the other, “so nearly am I exhausted, tliat just 
now it would suit me well.’^ “And do not you see,” rejoined Timothy, 
“ that it is Providence that has guided us to this beast? Let us not 
1 eject the boon that is thus opportunely thrown in our way.” 
these words, approaching the animal, he threw his wallet on its back, 
and invited his companion to do the same ; then loosing the halter 
from tlie ass’s hen cl, he fitted it upon his own, and proceeded to 
fasten himself to the tree, exactly in tfic position in whicli they had 
lound the animal. Next turning to Father Antony, ‘‘ Go,” said he, 
‘*my good brother; lead this beast back with thee to the convent, 
and thcic tell our biethren, that I, suddenly attacked by fever, have 
found refuge in the house of a benevolent peasant, who, for the more 
expeditious conveyance of our collection of bread to the convent, 
has charitably lent thee this ass, which we may retuin to him next 
week, when^ in quest of piovisions, or for any other purpose, we may 
be coming this way. As for me, say that, please (lod, I hope to be 
w'ith them in the course of to-morrow.” Hearing a proposal so extra- 
ordinary, Antony doubled it he were awake, and, used as he was to 
the whimsicalities of Timothy, yet this freak appeared to him so ex- 
travagant that he began to suspect his poor brother was really crazed, 
and fixing his eyes upon him with a stupid stare, stood motionless 
and mute. “Away !” cried Timothy, half nngry ; “lose no time ; a 
moment’s delay may defeat our purpose ; leave me to take care of 
myself, and this halter may chance not to gall my neck so grievously 
as you perhaps suspect. Have I not, Antony, shown you more than 
one sample of what 1 can accomplish ? Confide implicitly in me ; do 
what I desire, or you will repent it; begone!” This he spoke in a 
tone so decisive and imperative, that Antony submitted, and replied, 
“ Since so'you comnland, so I will do ; look you to the consequences ; ” 
and forthwith driving the loaded beast before him, he pLinctually 
obeyed the directions his comrade had given. The holy brotherhood, 
when they heard of the accident which had befallen Father 'fiimothy, 
concluded that, since Providence orders all for the best, they must 
seek consolation for their brothers mischance in a pious reliance upon 
the Divine mercy, and in the meantime be thankful that Timothy’s 
good host should have been disposed to despatch to them with so 
much provident expedition theiir supply of bread* • 
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Gilbert, having at length gathered and bundled together his faggots, 
hastened from the wood to place them on the back of his ass ; and 
seeing Who it was that stood in the animal’s place, exclaimed, Lord 
have mercy on us 1 ” then crossed himself with trembling astonish- 
ment, and fearing that this was nothing less than a malicious trick 
played him by the devil, was about to run away. Recollecting, how- 
ever, that the Evil One would be little inclined to assume the figure of 
a holy Franciscan, he somewhat checked his terror, but without any 
diminution of his stupor and amazement. 

When Timothy observed his surprise and confusion, he could with 
difficulty refrain from laughing ; but yet recollecting himself and com- 
posing his countenance, he thus addressed him; “Thou art amazed, 
my friend, and truly not without reason, at that which thou beholdest ; 
but what then will be thy astonishment when thou slialt Jenrn the 
remainder of my story ? Approach without dread ; for thyself have 
no apprehension ; but admire, in my -case, the powerful hand and 
mysteuous judgments of Heaven ! It was thy belief that thou hadst 
an ass in thy stable, whilst, under the figure of that animal, thou weit 
harbouring there an unfortunate Franciscan, no other than myself!” 
“Can you be serious, good father?” said Gilbcit, interrupting him. 
“ Did I not tell thee,” quickly lejoined the friar, “ that this thy astonish- 
ment would be redoubled by my nairation ? Free me, I pi ay thee, from 
this disgraceful halter, the only vestige now left of my ignominy. Think 
not, oh, my son I ” (continued Timothy when the rope was removed 
from his neck), “think not that, however sanctified be the life which 
a mortal leads here below, he therefore becomes sinless 1 So frail is 
humanity, so many the occasions of offence, and so strong and frequent 
the temptations that assail us, that it is a hard thing for a man to 
escape ; he may resolve to fly from the woild and to hide himself from 
its allurements, yet he carries still about him his carnal appetites, those 
ireacheious enemies of his peace. What wonder, then, if occasionally 
he should yield to seduction, although dwelling m the sacied asylum 
of piety? Even I, I myself, had the ill fortune to fall, and my sins 
were of tint nature and degree, that it pleased the Divine justice, by 
w'ay of punishment, to transform me into a vile beast of burden, in order 
that in its shape I might undergo the penance I too well had merited. 
In this most wi etched condition, so severe, as well them knowest, 
have been the sufferings I have endured, that it has pleased God at 
length, in liis compassion, to raise me from iny degradation, and to 
restore me to the dignity of the human form.” Gilbert, who gave 
entire faith to the friar’s story, recollecting all that he had made the 
poor ass endinc, was filled with sorrowful contrition, and throwing 
himself upon his knees before the fnar, cried in a supplicating tone, 
“And can you, my good father, ever forgive me the blows, innumer- 
able as they have been, which you have had from my hands, and the 
curses, moreover, which you have so often heard from my lips? 
Atrocious inclet'd do they now appear to me, since great is my venera- 
tion for your holy order, and for your pious founder, St Francis I 
“ Let not these recollections afflict thee,” said Timothy, affectionately 
raising him from the ground; “for heaping as thou didst thy blows 
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Upon tny back and sides, thou gavcst to my flesh that salutary cas- 
tigation which it was Heaven’s will it should sustain ; rebellious as it 
had too often proved, it was but right that it should suffer the punish- 
ment needful to bring it back into the path of duty. Nay, I will tell 
thee, that in this instance thou hast renderechme no inconsiderable 
service ; for the more frequent and heavy were the blows of thy cudgel, 
the more speedily was by that means my sum of penance accomplished 
and the period of my deliverance accelerated. Far, therefore, from 
owing thee any grudge on that score, I ought to thank thee for it ; and 
I give thee my word, that when once reseated in my cell, as I propose 
shortly to He, I will be mindful of thee, and put up for thy benefit 
prayers so Icivcnt, that although just now thou appearest to suffer by 
the loss of thine ass, thou shalt, m ample recompense, receive mani- 
fold blessings poured down upon thy iamily, and upon the joyful 
harvest of thy fields. Take, then, my worthy friend, with a grateful 
heart, thy \\ood upon thy shoulder ; go, and may peace attend thee ! ” 
“ But will not you, my good father,” replied Gilbert, “abide with us 
this night ? You shall want no accommodation which our cottage 
can afford ; the hour, you see, is waxing late, and should rather suggest 
to you the thought of seeking for yourself a lodging than of adventur- 
ingon the highroad.” “ Son, thou hast said well,” answered thefiiar; 
“ but what must be my confusion on revisiting the spot where I have 
dwelt m such di'^gracc ! However, sinc^ to endure the suivey of the 
scene of my humiliation may count for a becoming act of resignation, 
I submit, and with God’s permission will follow wherever thou shalt 
direct.” So saying, they proceeded to the house, and when arrived 
there, Father Timothy pretended to be on terms of intimacy with all 
the family. He began to talk with great familiarity, first with one, 
then with another, as if they had been old acquaintances ; and when 
at this they one and all began to express surprise, he, in a joking way, 
said he wondered at their estrangement towards one who had for a 
long period been their guest. Gilbert, too, assured them that such was 
literally the fact ; and after keeping them awhile in suspense, informed 
them who this fellow of a friar was, and under what shape he had 
lived with them so long. An aged man, Gilbert’s father, a young woman, 
his wife, and two lads, his sons, whose age did not exceed twelve or 
fourteen, composed this simple group. Open-mouthed, half breathless, 
and with eyes fixed in motionles5> attention, each of them listened to 
Gilbert’s story ; injpthcir countenances you might have read a mixture 
of surprise, devotion, and gladness, not without marks of regret and 
compassion caused by a recollection of the long labours that the poor 
ass had sustained, the scanty nourishment of bad straw, worse hay, or 
vile garden weeds which at any time had reached his manger, and the 
many bastinadoes or goads with which every one of them had often 
galled or bruised him. In pity for his sufferings past, they strove with 
each other who should now caress him most, and show him the 
fondest regards. Two pullets, all that remained in the coop, were 
forthwith put to death, and by their help, together with whatever else 
the cottage could muster or the neighbourhood contribute, a repast 
prepared ; to which a bottle of excellent wine, long hoarded by 
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Gilbert, but vvhich this evening it was his pleasure to uncork in hori'Our 
of his guest, gave a relish. Now, while the dishes and the cups went 
round, Father Timothy, naturally sociable and gay, indulged his mirth- 
ful Vein to a degree that delighted theul all, displaying from time to 
time some of his most original drolleries ; not forgetting, however, 
occasionally to recall his laughing circle to a more serious mood by 
introducing, in the midst of his facetious stories, some moial or religious 
precept, that he might appear to them as devout as they found him 
jovial and entertaining. Yet he could not so far command himself 
as not to awaken in the mind of Gilbeit some little suspicion ; and 
this was principally occasioned by the notice which the friar took of 
Gilbert^s wife, toame Cicely, who was comely and well-favoured for 
her station, and whom he eyed with glances that seemed lo betoken 
how gladly he would, if he could, be on terms of greater intimacy with 
her. She, on her part, with that veneration for the good brethren 
of the Church which belongs to her sex, and attracted, moreover, 
by his pleasant manners and conversation, could harJiy look upon 
him with indifference. Of this the watchful husband was more than 
once aware ; and when at last he could no longer contain himself, thus 
addressed the friar : My good father, one may easily see how neces- 
sary to you is the mortification of the flesh ; even after the little indul- 
gence that you have given to it this evening, it displays symptoms of 
rebellion and threatens you with a lelapse into ‘iin. If so icceiit an 
escape from your past suffeiings prove thus unavailing to defend you 
from assaults of this nature, grieved am I to tell you that great is your 
danger of again assuming (aye, and very shortly too) an asinine form ; 
let me therefore advise you to retuin betimes to-morrow morning to 
your convent ; there stay, and bastinado your carcase without ceasing, 
unless you prefer that a service so necessary should be performed for 
you by othcis.” It is wonderful to observe how, at times, a man's 
passions have the power of quickening liis undci standing, Gilbert, 
who, in all his life before had never uttered a sentence which was 
above the common style of a labouring peasant, now that his slumber- 
ing intelligence was roused by the stimulating impulse of an\ious 
jealousy, became all at once a fluent and able speaker. In conse- 
quence of an address so cogent and unexpected, the friar was aware 
that it became him to be upon his guard, and, by words and actions 
well considered and adapted, to steer clear of a flagellation of the 
flesh, which during th^ejnainder of the evening he was caieful to do. 

Next morning, afteV a, hearty breakfast, Timothy returned to his 
convent, and told the father guardian that it was for the benefit of the 
monastery that it had pleased Heaven to visit him with fever ; for that 
the good peasant, prompted by devotion towards the venerable St. 
Francis, had presented to the convent that useful animal which he 
had lent the preceding day to Friar Antony, intelligence which at first 
greatly rejoiced the worthy guardian ; but he subsequently reflecting 
that it might appear to the worlc^ inconsistent with the mendicant life 
of the brotherhood and with the strictness of their rules to main- 
tain an ass, as if it were from indolence pr self-indulgence ; that hence 
might ensue some diminution in the charity of the faithful, and some 
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abatement of fervent and zealous regard towards his order, prudently 
determined that it Would be best to sell the ass, without the aid 
of which the brethren had hitherto gone on very well, and he there- 
fore sent it forthwith, by a trusty person, to a neighbouring fair. 
There, as chance would have it, that very day was Gilbert, who, as 
soon as he descried the ass, knew him from the circumstance of his 
having one of his ears cropped ; aiid going up to him, he placed his 
mouth close to the animaVs ear in the action of talking to hini, and 
whispered very softly, “ Lack-a-day, my good father ! the rebellious 
flesh, then, has played thee another trick 1 Did I not forewarn thee that 
this would happen ?” The ass, feeling a breathing and tickling in his 
ear, shook his head, as if not assenting. “Deny it not,^^ resumed 
Gilbert ; “ I know thee well ; , thou art the self-same.” Again the ass 
shook his head. “Nay, deny it not; lie not!” rejoined the worthy 
Gilbert, somewhat raising his voice ; “lie not, for that is a great sin ; 
thee it is : yes, in spite of thyself, it is thee ! ” The bystanders seeing 
a man thus holding a conversation with an ass, believed him crazy, 
and gathering round him, began to put questions, some about one 
thing, some about another, and Gilbert advanced the strangest and 
most unaccountable facts, always maintaining that this was not an ass, 
however it might bear that resemblance, but in truth a poor miserable 
F’ranciscan, who, for his carnal frailties, w^as now unfortunately a second 
time transmuted into this form ; and he then told from the beginning 
all the story of the incontinent friar metamorphosed into a beast of 
burthen. The bursts of laughter which attended this narrative it is 
needless to describe. Poor Gilbert was all that day the butt of the 
fair ; an i as the owl draws after her a flight of birds, which flutter 
around her with various screams and chatterings, so was Gilbert, 
whichever way he turned, pressed upon by the surrounding crowd, wdio, 
with loud jeers and scoffs, made him their laughing-stock. At last 
some one among them recommended to him again lo buy this unlucky 
animal, to feed him with the best hay he could procure, and by all 
kinds of good treatment to make him amends for what he had in times 
past caused him to suffer. This advice pleased Gilbert, wdio purchased 
the ass, and led him home. How was Dame Cicely astonished, how 
al§o the old father and the tw^o youngsters, to see their well-known 
ass again ! 

Such was the welcome they gave him, such the attentions they 
paid him, that never was ass in the world so. fed or so caressed. 
Plump beyond the costume of asses became his flesh; smooth and shin- 
ing like velvet his skin ; but the perverse animal soon grew vicious 
and prone to bad habits ; already he began to give no little trouble, not 
to the old man, the wife, and the boys only, but even to Gilbert him- 
self. With savage bites and rude kicks^he assailed his generous bene- 
factors, and brayed so loudly and so continually, night and day, that 
he became a very serious nuisance to the neighbourhood. He more 
than once broke the halter by which , he was tied to the manger in 
order to satisfy his unruly appetite. "^'How sadly scandalised all the 
family were at these brutal practices of Friar Timothy it is easy to 
imagine. Blamable as might seem to them all his former pranks, and 
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unbecoming, as they doubtless were, in that probationary state to 
which he was condemned, they were peccadilloes compared with his 
last offence. Gilbert, finding that day by day he became more in- 
tractable, concluded that, persevering as he did in a life thus vicious 
and depraved, he was condemned never more to fraternise with his 
Franciscan brethren. He began to suspect, too, that he himself might 
be in some measure to blame for what had happened. “Asinine flesh 
and monkish flesh,” said he to himself, “ must not be too indulgently 
treated.” Gilbert saw the necessity there was for returning in good 
earnest to that system of flagellation which had on a former occasion 
produced so beneficial an effect. With this view he again had recourse 
to the cudgel and to hard labour ; but whether it was that the unlucky 
ass had by a course of gentle treatment become of a constitution too 
delicate, or whether Gilbert, with an over-ardent zeal, carried his regi- 
men of severity beyond the due limits, certain it is that the afflicted 
beast, unable to endure a discipline so rigid, soon died, and these good 
people had to deplore the eternal loss of the soul of Father Timothy, 
who, in spite of his having undergone two purgatories in an ass*s shape, 
still died impenitent through the execrable vice of gluttony, from 
which may the Divine grace preserve all good Christians, not except- 
ing the poor brethren of St. Francis ! 
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Next in order of ournovelists appears the name of the above writer, 
who ranks among the most distinguished of the sixteenth century for 
sound learning and eloquence. A few of his novels are esteemed 
exceedingly beautiful by native writers, though scarcely of a character 
to conciliate "foreign regard, admitting only of a single specimen which 
could be found at once altogether unexceptionable and pleasing. Yet, 
solitary as it is, it will be found to possess higher claims to the notice 
of the English reader than some others of a more voluminous cha- 
racter, from the circumstance of its having given rise to more than one 
beautiful imitation, at the head of whicli may be mentioned a very 
powerful and touching poetical effusion from the pen of Barry Conwyall, 
while other portions would appear to hjive been held in view by the 
genius of the late lamented poet, Keats. 

Bargagli was a native of Sienna, and from one of his dialogues, 
entitled “ II Turamino,*^ published at that city in 1602, he would appear 
to have assumed the rank of Cavalieio ; but upon what grounds he 
has not stated. In this dialogue he betrays some instances of Siennese 
provincialisms, though it manifests at the same time his extensive 
learning and research into the lingua volgare, its origin, history, and 
successive modifications. In addition to this he 'wrote his novels and 
several fine orations, one of which \Yas pronounced in praise of the 
Italian academics, and a curious little work upon mottoes and devices, 
which he dedicated to the Emperor Rodolph II. He had the honour 
of presenting one of these works to Ferdinand I., Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, in which is represented the queen bee surrounded by the 
swarm, with the motto Majestate tantum : an idea so flattering to 
the Prince as to cause him to have it stamped as a reverse to his own 
head on some of his most valuable coin. Bargagli was one of the 
most eminent members of the Academy degF Intronati at Sienna, and 
flourished towards the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 

In regard to the origin of his novels, he feigns their production during 
a period of war, when several fortresses in the Siennese territories, and 
in particular that of Montalcino, being strongly beleaguered by the 
troops of Don Garzia di Toledo in 1553, the city of Sienna itself was 
in danger of falling. Reduced to the extremity of famine, he describes 
the suferings of the besieged and their heroic constancy in language 
which, for eloquence athd truth of delineation, yields to that of none of 

1 Author of the novels entitled, Trattcnimenti,” or Pastimes, printed by the Gmnft\ 
T587, 8 vo, 
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his contemporaries. With this appalling description he introduces his 
stories, dividing the work into three parts, containing six novels ; all 
of which, if we are to give credit to the author^s advertisement pre- 
fixed to the third part, were composed during his early years ; an 
assertion that, with writers of fiction, ought always to be received with 
some grains of allowance. 


PART IL NOVELLA L 

Among other families, gentle ladies, that in times gone by are known 
to have ornamented our native city, one of the most noble, perhaps, 
was the Saracini, a house which still preserves unsullied its ancient 
worth and splendour. In tlie long list of names that constituted its 
difierent branches we find mention of one Ippolito, the sole surviving 
heir of a distinguished cavalier. At the period we are about to refer 
to, he numbered no more than eio^hteen years, was extremely graceful 
and handsome in his person, of elevated mind and intellect, and much 
esteemed by his friends and fcllow-ciiizens for the vivacity and courtesy 
of Ins manners. Now it fell out, as is most frequently the case with 
youths of a fine tempei ament, that he became deeply enamoured of 
one of the most beautiful and attractive girls in all the city, whose 
surpassing charms and accomplishments were celebrated wherever 
she had been seen. Her name was Gangenova, the youngest of three 
daughters left to the care of a widowed mother, the relict of Messer 
Reame Salimbeni, whose family, rafiked among the first in Sienna for 
numerous services lenfiered to the republic in periods of the greatest 
peril, though noiAr, along with its arms and palaces, become altogether 
extinct, nothing of its past grandeur remaining but the name. The 
delight of all her relations, as well as of the society in which she moved, 
it was no wonder, then, that the fair Gangenova should so far have 
enthralled the soul of young Ippolito, that, by freauent contemplation 
of her beauties and accomplishments, he icsolved to run all hazards 
in order to win her love. Nor had he, in the few opportunities per- 
mitted him of conversing with her,- .any reason for despair, since he 
rightly interpreted the tones and looks with which she occasionally 
addressed him. But in consequence of the very strict superintendence 
of her mother, which was exercised with greater severity over Gan- 
genova than over her elder sisters, the interviews of the lovers were 
very rare ; a system of intolerance so little in accordance wit^j the 
open and ardent character of Ippolito, that, despising the very parti- 
cular forms and ceremonies which it exacted, he was apt to grow 
impatient for the enjoyment of a more unconstrained society with the 
object he adored. With this view he made known his wishes to the 
young lady's mother, leaving the terms of their future union, in the 
most liberal manner, wholly to her, and beseeching her only to grant 
him a little more of the society of her he loved. What was his surprise 
to receive a-diiect refusal, on the ground that it was the lady's duty 
as a mother to attend first to the disposal of her two elder sisters ! an 
answer that threw the young lover into a paroxysm of mingled rage 
and despair. The grief of Gangenova was little less than his own. 
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and her affection, gathering strength by opposition, was indulged with 
double freedom upon receiving the sanction of such an offer. Aware 
at the same time that her lover’s conduct in attempting to obtain an 
interview added only to the jealous caution of her mother, she was at 
a loss in what way to proceed, being so closely watched ns scarcely to 
be allowed to breathe the air, much less to partake of the innocent 
sports and amusements to which young persons of her age are attached. 
It was impossible, however, to preserve so strict a watch as to depiive 
them of all kind of mutual intelligence, and Ippolito became acquainted 
w'ith her unhappy situation. She even entreated of him, in pity to 
her, that he would discontinue his assiduous attentions, and either 
absent himself, or feign absence, during a short period, from the city, 
as she grew fearful of the extremities to which her friends in their 
anger might proceed. At the same time, she besought him to con- 
sider this as a proof of regard, not of coldness or indifference, as she 
would ever endeavour to show herself grateful, and worthy of the high 
opinion that he had so kindly and nobly avowed for her. These 
tidings served at once to increase the passion that Ippolito already 
entertained, and the unhappiness he felt in being the unwilling cause 
of the least portion of suffering to her he loved, when he felt as if he 
could gladly have sacrificed his hie to her happiness and repose. Still 
he exqlted in the idea that she icturned his affection, and he tried to 
flatter himself with the prospect of brighter days to come. And in 
order to convince her of the purity and disinterestedness of his attach- 
ment, he resolved, however difficult the task, to obey her wishes, and 
to leave for awhile his native place, giving out that he was gone upon 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of San Jaconio of Galicia. He was, more- 
over, desirous of thus proving the sincciity of the affection of her he 
loved, and of ascertaining whether her regard was likely to increase 
or diminish by distance ; and with this view, having arranged his 
affairs and bid adieu to all his friends, as if on the eve of a long 
voyage, he assumed his pilgiim’s dress, and, to the surprise and grief 
of all his acquaintance, left the city. When the unhappy maiden 
heard of his departure, she shed many tears, regretting that she had 
ever pioposed so harsh and trying an alteijnative, and upbraided 
lierself as the sole cause of every sinister event that might chance to 
follow, never having imagined U possible that he would venture upon 
so painful and hazardous a journey. And in this she reasoned well, 
for when Ippolito had pursued his way until about sunset, he aban- 
doned the great road, and, striking into one of the thickest woods near 
at hand, he there deposited his pilgrim’s mantle, cowl, and staff ; then 
retracing his steps in another dress, he entered, about the hour when 
the gates were closed, without observation into Sienna. Proceeding 
direct to the abode of an old nurse, the only person whom he had 
admitted into his secret counsel, he there provided himself with every- 
thing requisite for his purpose. 

Now, near the Church of Sati Lorenzo was a little country-seat, with 
a small orchard attached, belonging to Ippolito, both of which he 
had presented to his aged nurse, who, on her side, had always felt the 
same affection for him as for an only child. Next to this little tene- 
ment lay a spacious and, beautiful garden, the property of the mother 
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of lUe fair Gangenova, Ippolito's beloved mistress ; and here with 
her daughters she was often accustomed to take the air and enjoy 
the fragrance of the new-blown flowers. ** Surely/’ thought the gentle 
and enamoured boy, here at least we shall hardly be suspected ; 
nobody will believe me bold enough to seek her under her mother’s 
vet}'- wing ; let us only find an opportunity of conversing with each 
other, and I cannot fail to discover some means of bringing our diffi- 
culties to a happy termination.” And solely for this object did he keep 
himself concealed, like a bird that shuns the eye of day, within, the 
hounds of his little cottage ground, never venturing forth except late 
in the evening, when, scaling a lofty wall, he descended into the garden 
of his beloved Gangenova, and approached close under her chamber 
windows. Up the side of these there chanced to flourish a lofty and 
lovely mulbciry tree, one of whose spacious branches overshadowed 
the apartment in which she lay, and where her mother kept her, as 
being the youngest of her charges, constant company by night. Under 
its shade likewise Ippolito was wont to take his evening station, cigei 
to avail himself of any opportunity of beholding or discovering himself 
to the object of his attachment. In this way he was soon convinced 
that the sole chance he had of profiting by his situation was aliout the 
hour of sunrise, when he observed the fair girl appear on the balcony 
oveilooking the gaiden, on which were placed a -mmber of beautiful 
plants, interspersed with lilies and violets, fiom whu'h she would cull 
some of the sweetest to dock her lovely breast and hair. Theie, too, he 
observed lier amuse herself with a pretty linnet which had nested itself 
in the noble tree, and which, won by her sweet encouragement, would 
hop into the window and nestle in her bosom ; and it was then his 
delight to watch hei thousand gentle looks and motions, and to imagine 
how delicious it would be to appropriate to himself the whole of those 
kisses and cai esses. Often had he been on the point of accosting her, 
however great tl\e risk, when her mother, her sisters, or some one in 
attendance, suddenly appearing, would dash all his hopes, and con\pel 
him to be doubly cautious, lest a discovery should be the cause of fiesh 
restraints over his beloved. lie next resolved to avail himself of the 
assistance of his kind, old nurse, who, under a variety of pretences, 
obtained admission into the mother’s house, of which she took advan- 
tage to gain the ear of the young lady, and inform her of all that her 
lover had done for her sake ; of his passionate attachment and devotion, 
so well woithy a retain, and his extreme desire of beholding her once 
more. Finding her equally delighted and surprised wuth what she had 
already heard, the nurse Vcntuicd to reveal to Gangenova the place of 
her Ippolito’s concealment ; nhd the pleasure she experienced on find- 
ing that he was so near became almost too much for her to suppoiU 
*'Hasbe not, indeed, deserted me then? is he not really journeying 
far away, ovei seas, and in a foieign land, on my account ? Oh, dear 
nurse ! tell him that his image is engraven on my soul ; that I am too 
blest, too happy, and never more will give him reason to complain ! ” 
Upon hearing these words, the good old dame, thinking that she had 
happily succeeded in her mission, returned as fast as she could, in 
order not to forget the least portion of the message, which she well 
knew would carry such joy to the soul of the young lover. 
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Ippolito preserved the utmost caution in his proceedings, and it was 
not long before Fortune seemed to favour his wishes ; for keeping watch 
one evening very assiduously, he saw the arrival df a messenger bear- 
ing tidings that the wife of one of the old lady^s brothers was taken 
suddenly ill, and entreated to see the mother of Gangenova without a 
moment’s delay. She was thus compelled to set, out and leave her 
precious charge for one night, at least, to her own discretion ; and 
Ippolito believed that he had at length an opportunity of convincing 
himself of the reality of his beloved girl’s affection for him, by inducing 
her to embrace the long-wished occasion, and to secure their happi- 
ness by flying together and uniting their fate in one. , Fired with the 
hope, he hastened to his usual station underneath the mulberry tree 
that overspread her chamber windows, and in order betjer to attract 
her attention, he shook some of its boughs, imagining that her beloved 
bird if nestling there would fly to her, and by its little cries and 
flutterings lead her to appear on tjie balcony. Not succeeding, how- 
ever, in this, he hastily ascended the tree, when soon the affrighted 
bird, flying with timid cries into some neighbouring shrubs, uttered 
such loud and sorrowful tones as to startle the gentle girl out of her 
slumber, who, fearing some sad accident had befallen it, hastily ran to 
the window. With a simple veil thrown over her neck and bosom, 
and her fine bright tresses carelessly' yet gracefully arranged, she 
appeared in the eyes of her enchanted lover rather like a vision than 
a creature of mortal beauty, while a mingled look of anxiety and 
tenderness was impressed upon her countenance. Solicitous for the 
fate of her little companion, she cast her eyes eagerly on all sides, 
when, instead of her pretty linnet, the accents of ippolito, eager to 
dissipate her alarm, met her ears. The next moment she beheld him 
nearly at her side, and he succeeded almost in reaching her chamber 
window, while he attempted to prevent her crying out by addressing 
her in the lowest and sweetest tone : ‘‘Fear not, my gentle Gangenova ; 
it is your Ippolito who speaks ; fear nqt, either for yourself or your little 
favourite, for soon he will resume his blithesome notes, secure and 
happy as before. But mine, alas ! how different a fate, though far more 
fond, a thousand times more passionately devoted to you, serving you 
so long and faithfully ! Had you the heart, then, my sweetest, to think 
I was now taking my woful pilgrimage far from thee, through remote 
and strange parts, perhaps gone upon my everlasting journey ? Oh, 
no, no ! I knew you had not, and I have been near y6u day and night 
ever since the period when I left my friends to go upon my feigned 
pilgrimage. For, alas ! when I cannot turn my thoughts from you for 
a moment, how could I wilfully bend my steps another way ? how 
could I find a moment’s repose till I had laid my wearied limbs and 
my burdened heart as near you as I could possibly venture without 
quite breaking upon your hallowed lest? Hath not our poor nurse 
told you all I have done and suffered for your sake ; my lonely days 
and sorrowing yet delicious nights, passed amidst the scenes you have 
loved, among the very trees, and fruits, and flowers, where you have 
wandered ; nay, in these lofty and verdant branches that so richly 
and beauteously overshadow the sanctuary of my love ? Often have I 
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seen you at the glimpse of dawn gathering tlowers or caressing your 
bird, yet venturing not to intrude, afraid of calling down still further 
anger from your jealous guardians upon your innocent head. But 
my fond and unceasing vows have wearied Heaven at last : your 
mother is gone, and the hour arrived that is to repay us for a world 
of anxiety and dread, the fear of losing thee, and nil that promised 
to make life sweet to me. Yet our time is precious, and I came to 
gather from thine own lips that thou dost indeed honour me with thy 
love ; that thou wilt deign to receive my plighted vows and loyalty 
unto death. And this I would entreat in the name of all my anguish, 
all my fears for thee, by the horror of a rival's arms, and by thine 
own surpassing beauties, that amidst all our city's charms have alone 
succeeded in riveting rny enchanted sight. Yet I know how’ all 
unworthy I am ; how much better and longer thou deservest to be 
sought ere won. Still thou knowest my whole life and bearing, thougli 
thou canst not form dn idea of the. sighs and tears I have poured for 
thee. Pity me, then ; and with pity let love and reason, let all the 
heavenly gifts you possess, plead in my favour, and induce you to 
receive me as your favoured and honoured lord.” Here he ceased, 
waiting with eager and trembling looks for a reply : while the beau- 
tiful Gangenova, overpowered on her side by a thousand wild and 
sweet emotions, was almost unable to articulate a word. Having 
descended into the balcony, on her sudden aJanu, to recover her 
favourite bird, she had attempted on first hearing Ippolito's voice to 
riy ; yet surprise and terror chained her to the spot ; for having read 
the fabled metamorphoses of plants into mortals, and human beings 
into plants, on hearing a voice from the mulberry tree, her blood began 
to lain cold, and her attempt to call out died away ere it passed her 
lips. Yet there was something in the tone that convinced her she 
need not fear, and gradually recovering her conhdence, her heart 
seemed actually to swim in a tide of rapture before her noble lover 
had concluded his passionate appeal. “Dear Ippolito,” she at length 
replied, “ it grieves me that we are $0 situated that it would be 
dangerous to tell all I have thought and felt since last we met and 
parted, much less the delight I hav^ at finding you safe and near me 
once more. But, alas ! this is no place for you ; speed away, I be- 
seech you, and think me neither hasty nor unkind, as indeed I esteem 
all your love and goodness to me as tenderly as I ought. But I fear 
for you, my kind Ippolito, and I entreat you to bid me one adieu, and 
let me see you safely depart.” At this moment, hearing a noise in 
the antechamber, and fearful lest her sisters should approach, Gan- 
genova hastily drew back, while Ippolito, imagining that it proceeded 
from her room, and hearing a rustling noise continue for some time, 
was seized with sudden suspicions of some rival being harboured 
there, either by her sisters or the fair Gangenova herself. Maddened 
by this idea, lie no longer remained master of himself, and in his 
attempt to reach her window from the tree so as to obtain a view of 
what was passing, such was the hurry of his spirits, that, missing his 
fooling, he fell to the ground. 

Startled at the terrific sound, the fair girl again rushed forward, 
bending as far as possible over the balcony, and calling on the name 
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of Ippolito in a subdued and gentle tone ; but no longer did the 
sound reach his enraptured ear where he lay deprived of sense upon 
the cold earth. Suspense and terror seized upon the heart of the 
tender girl when she received no answer ; love urged her to afford 
him her immediate assistance, while fear of discovery restrained her 
steps. Unable, however, longer to* control her fears for his safety, 
she hastily descended into the garden by a back staircase rarely made 
use of, having remained from ancient times as a retreat in seasons of 
trouble, and having its outlet at the extreme part of the garden. 
And there, alas 1 she found him stretched under the mulberry tree, 
lying cold and pallid, apparently deprived not only of sense but of 
life itself. 

Almost as insensible as he, she threw herself at his side. Upon 
recovering her consciousness, showers of tears expressed the intensity 
of her sufferings ; her cries would have moved rocks and beasts of 
prey to pity, such were the piteous tones in which these words were 
uttered; Sweet Heavens ! what dreadful thing hath happened } What 
malignant star hath struck with death one of the best and noblest 
hearts that ever beat ? Oh, where is the soul that but now shone in 
thy face ? Wretch that 1 am, shall 1 never behold it more } Art thou 
fled, for ever fled, sweet guardian of my honour, my love, and peace ? 
But what will betide them now when eveiy tongue will be busy with 
my fame? Whither shall I turn for help, reduced to such sad ex- 
tremities as I now am ?” And while abraidoned to her woe, the hap- 
less girl thus poured her lamentations to the night, she never ceased 
her endeavours to restore the object of them by evciy means m her 
power, rubbing his heart and temples, joining his hands and lips to 
her own, and trying to breathe her soul into his. Finding that he yet 
gave no signs of life, she sweetly folded him in her arms and bathed 
his inanimate features with her tears. ^ Ippolito’s soul, just on the 
point of taking wing, seemed to welcome so much bliss ; and suddenly 
recovering his suspended powers, he heard the sweet words she uttered, 
and found himself alive in her arms. It was then he felt himself 
amply repaid for all the trials he had undergone, the sweetness and 
ecstasy of the reward far surpassing all he had been able to conceive, 
in breathing his vows thus closely into her ear. The moment before, 
she was about to transfix her breast with her lover’s sword in a par- 
oxysm of despair ; the next she found herself pressed to his breathing 
bosom, receiving, as it were, the gift of two lives restored to her at 
once. For some time they both remained doubtful whether to believe 
that all was real, and gazed upon each other as if in a dream, untilthe 
fresh spirit of their joy being somewhat abated, they sat down by each 
other, side by side, with .that serene and ineffable pleasure which the 
imagined certainty of their bliss inspired. But it was destined, alas ! 
to be of short duration ; a voice was heard calling upon the name of 
Gangenova, gradually approaching nearer and nearer, so that they were 
compelled to part almost without bidding each other adieu. The poor 
girl hastened, trembling, by the same path that she had left the house ; 
she fancied in the disorder of her spirits that she suddenly heard the 
terrific bowlings of wild beasts, accorapanied by the most dismal 
screams and cries j ‘and such was the impression they made upon her 
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imagination, just after having taken leave of Ippolito, as to deprive 
her of the power of motion. It was long before she recovered even 
strength enough to regain her apartment, and with panting breast and 
dishevelled hair she threw herself upon the couch, still unable to 
banish the terrific ideas that haunted her imagination. 

In the meanwhile, the sisters of Gangenova, being likeuise freed 
from the superintendence of their mother, had been innocently enjoy- 
ing themselves in their chamber, frequently calling the fair girl by her 
name to ^come and join in their diversion. Paying little heed to her 
silence, they continued for some time to amuse themselves with their 
games, until one of them, by way of adding a little novelty to the 
scene, crept forward in the dark intending to surprise her in her own 
room. Still receiving no reply, she ran for a light, and on returning 
found her sister stretched upon the bed, resembling rather a lifeless 
statue than a breathing human form. Calling her second sister in great 
alarm, they made eager inquiries into the cause of her agitation-, feel- 
ing assured that something extraordinary must have happened. The 
poor girl was equally unwilling and unable to reply, and her sisters, 
in some anxiety, despatched a messenger lor their mother, who lost no 
time in returning to resume her maternal charge. With a little more 
authority, she insisted upon knowing the cause of her alarm, and up- 
braided her sisters severely for noh keeping a more vigilant watch. 
Gangenova declared herself quite unable to account for the manner 
in which she had been affected, and the others professed equal igno- 
rance as to the cause of her indisposition. In this dilemma her mother 
had recourse to the advice of the most expert physicians the city had 
to boast, which brought no alleviation, however, to her daughtei’s alarm- 
ing symptoms, not one of them being able to discover that her illness 
was owing to some sudden surprise, while she, far more jealous of her 
fair fame than of her life, concealed from every one the real cause of 
her sufferings. Growing rapidly worse, she became extremely anxious 
to behold once moie her beloved Ippolito, and recollecting the old 
nurse, she instantly sent for her, entreating that she would as soon 
as possible acquaint him with her situation, and find some means by 
which they might at least meet tatake an eternal farewell. Upon 
receiving these sad tidings, Ippolito grew deadly pale and trembled, 
though at the same moment he hastened to comply with her wishes. 
He assumed the dress of a poor traveller, with a false beard, so as 
to render it almost impossible to recognise him, and set out to beg alms 
at several houses adjacent to that of his beloved. As he approached 
the latter, the lady of the mansion herself made her appearance, 
half wild and distracted at the situation of her loveliest daughter. 
Informed of the occasion of her grief, the wily pilgrim, availing him- 
self of the circumstance, bade her not despair, as the power of the 
Lord was infinite, and His goodness equal to His power. Moreover, 
with His aid, he had himself become skilled in all the virtues of almost 
all the plants under the sun, and had devoted his knowledge of herbs 
and juicesto the relief of his unhappy fellow-creatures, besides possess- 
ing secrets adapted to every species of disease. The poor credulous 
bid lady raised her hands to heaven in gratitude upon bearing such 
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consolatory words, vowed that he had been peculiarly sent by Provi- 
dence, and insisted that he should , be instantly introduced to her 
unhappy girl. The moment Ippolito beheld her, he perceived that the 
tidings he had received were indeed too true. So much was he shocked, 
that he could with difficulty support )iis character ; more particularly 
when he saw, from the brightening features of his beloved, that she 
instantly recognised him. Taking, then, the hand of the suffering giil 
within his own, as if to feel how fast her life-blood ebbed, he begged 
her attendants to stand apart while he proceeded to try his secret 
prayers and charms in his own way. Ippolito was thus enabled to 
learn the real source of her illness from her own lips. Beholding him 
with a mixture of tenderness and pity that added momentary lustre to 
her dying charms, she attempted, in those low soft tones he so mucli 
loved, to infuse balm into liis wounded spirit. Painfully sensible of the 
extent of his loss, Ippolito from very grief was unable to utter a word, 
much less to ask the needful questions of his beloved. Wildly pressing 
his hand, she besought him never to forget the tender love he had 
borne her, and which she had seldom been happy enough to tell him 
how warmly and deeply she returned. ^‘For joyful, oh ! very joyful, 
my Ippolito,” she continued, “ would my departure have been to me 
before now, had not solicitude for your fate detained me. As it is, 
I die content, nay, grateful, for two unexpected benefits : the one to 
have seen you thus, to hear you, and feel your hand in mine ; and 
the other, to know that 1 lived and that I died beloved by my most 
noble and faithful-hearted Ippolito!” It was now that the latter 
attempted to console and encourage her, declaring it would be his only 
pride to fulfil her wishes m the minutest point ; but here his voice 
failing him through his fast-coming tears and sobs, he laid his aching 
head down by the side of his beloved^s, and there remaining for a shoiL 
lime as he breathed forth a soul-distracting adieu, he raised it again 
painfully, passed his hand over his eyes, and looking his last look, left 
the apartment. He then joined her weeping mother, and so far from 
holding out any hope, he said that pity for the sad and dying state in 
which he had found the poor patient had drawn scalding tears from 
his eyes. And he had not Jong been gone before the gentle spirit of 
his love, as if Unable to continue longer without him, pieparcd to take 
wing, and in a few hours actually fied, as if to prepare in some hap|)ier 
scene a mansion of rest for their divided loves. For the wretched 
Ippolito, though able to bear up long enough to behold her beloved 
relics consigned to earth, had no sooner ^Yitncsscd all the virtues and 
charms he had so fondly esteemed and loved for ever entombed in the 
vault of the Salimbeni, than, just as the ceremony was about to close, 
lie fell dead at the foot of her marble monument. So strange and 
sudden an event threw the surrounding company, by whom it was 
regarded as little less than a miracle, into the utmost surprise and 
confusion, all of them believing that Ippolito Saracini was then on his 
way to the shrine of St. Giacomo of Galicia.'" His unhappy parents, 
hearing of this his untimely end, hastened to join lheir tears>ith those 
of the mother of the beauteous Gangenova, by whose side the faithful 
Ippolito was laid. 
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Tins distinguished. writer and prelate was born towards the close of 
the seventeenth century, and we find honourable mention made of him 
by many of his contemporaries, and by almost all subsequent litciary 
historians. He was more celebrated, however, as a scholar and for 
his ecclesiastical and antiqiinnaii researches than for his lighter com- 
positions in fiction. From the specimen which he afforded of them, 
displaying equal ability and purity of taste, we have only to regret 
his want of leisure to amuse and gratify his countrymen with more 
abundant proofs of his genius in the same department. His produc- 
tions of this description are said to have beqn composed with a view 
of attempting a new Decameron,” upon the same plan in regard to its 
ease and simplicity of language, but of an opposite tendency, so as at 
once to act as an antidote to its evil and a preservative of its good 
points. We arc informed by Poggiali that he was in possession of 
the original MS., in addition to several of Bottari’s lectures, illustrative 
of his own novels, as well as of other of his countrymen’s. An account 
of his woiks by the learned canon, Moreni, is to be found in his invalu- 
able Catalogue raisonnJc of the productions of illustrious writers of 
Tu.scany. From these, which are far too numerous to notice here, we 
gather that he was still more celebrated as a critic and historian than 
as a novelist. He wrote the Life of his predecessor, Sacchetti, with au 
account of his novcllc, published at Florence in 1725. He also gave 
lectures upon those of Boccaccio, wrote the eulogy of Cosmo III., 
Grand Duke of Tuscany ; the Lives of Varchi, of Cialantini, and Giu- 
seppe del i^ipa. His notes in Latin upon the Bcllarmine controversy 
discover him to have been an excellent' scholar, while his dissertation 
upon Dante displays a no less familar acquaintance with the classic 
beauties of his native tongue. 


NOVELLA I. 

You must here be informed, that in the time of St. Jerome, one of the 
most learned doctors of the Holy Church, there dwelt in Maronia, a 
village not far from the city of Antioch, a poor jnan, who supported 
himself upon the produce of a little farm which fie cultivated with his * 
own hands. He had an only son, of the name of Malco, whom he 
supported, as well as his wife, in pretty easy cii'cumstaiices ; this child 
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being the sole pledge of their affection, and from his pleasing and ex- 
cellent disposition the delight of both his parents. Having attained to 
years of maturity, their favourite object was now to behold him married ; 
and with this view his father one day thus affectionately addressed 
him : “As you know, my dear son, that you have neither brother nor 
sister, and are now arrived at manhood, while your parents are fast 
verging to old age, it would much gratify us both could we see you 
united according to your wishes in wedlock. As the consolation of our 
declining years, we shall thus be delighted to witness your happiness, 
bringing up your children, the sweetest solace of this our mortal state, 
in the fear of the Lord ; whereas, should you defer such an engagement 
to a later period, you will encounter inlinitely more risks and ti cubic, 
as may be learned from numerous examples which it were needless 
to specify.” 

, After listening attentively to the kind advice offered by his father, 
Malco, with the greatest respect and reverence, begged to decline his 
proposal, alleging as a reason that he washed to devote himself wholly 
to a religious life-— a resolution 'which gave equal surprise and concern 
to both his parents. They therefore gently re])roachcd him for indulg- 
ing washes that involved the failure of their name, dying without any 
legitimate successors, of whom all men are more or less desirous ; and 
urged besides a variety of other reasons, whicli were applied with as 
httic success. All they could gather from him w.is, that upon mature 
deliberation he had resolved to provide only for the good of his soul, 
to the exclusion of all earthly considerations. In spite of all their tears 
and entreaties they could obtain only the same answer, and their threats 
proved as unavailirig as their prayers. 

Both parties pei-sisting in their respective resolutionfa, to their rnutual 
annoyance, Malco, in order to avoid its perpeturd recurrence, as well 
as to execute the object he had in view, resolved to abandon Ins native 
place, which he took an early opportunity of doing. 'But not venturing 
to depnrt into the East from a dread of encountering the contending 
armies of the Romans and Persians, then engaged in cruel and san- 
guinary warfare, he took a secret^ route towards the desert of Calcis, 
and, after a few days of patient toil, he found himself amidst its vast 
solitude, relieved only by a solitary monastery which he discovered in 
the distance, where, the holy brotherhood receiving him on his arrival, 
he resolved to submit himself to their most rigid rules and discipline. 
Joyfully assuming the monk’s habit, he soon began to set an example 
»o the whole fraternity, by the severity of his mortifications, his con- 
tinual fasts and watches, which had shortly the effect of consuming all 
the vigour and freshness of his youth, along with his natural appetites, 
which he completely subdued by confining himself to the very scanty 
fare earned by his own hands. 

Having continued this mode of life for some years, he accidentally 
heard of his fathers decease, and feeling for the situation of his 
widowed mother, as well as being desirous of securing his little heri- 
tage, which he wished to convert into money as alms for the poorer 
brethren and other charitable purposes, he shortly came to the resolu- 
tion of returning home. Going accordingly to the abbot, he entreated 
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his permission to depart, at the same time bidding him a holy farewell 
'rhe good father, grown grey in experience and wisdom, was sore dis- 
pleased to hear of his poor monk*s intention, and pronounced it to be 
nothing better than a temptation of the devil, presented in this specious 
shape of charity the more surely to beguile his soul ; affirming that 
iiis only chance was to resist the ancient adversary in the outset, 
in default of which ,so many wise and holy men, even the fathers 
themselves, had oftentimes been deceived ; and that the more pious 
and excellent the object he had in view appeared to be, the more Avily 
and diabolical was the plan laid for his spiritual destruction. This 
the holy father labouicd to make manifest by many notable instances 
and examples ; but all in vain to deter the good monk, who was obsti- 
nately bent iipoji returning home. For, though the eloquence of his 
superior appeared like the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, it had not the 
effect of shaking his resolution a jot, not even when his kind benefac- 
tor had recourse to prayers and entreaties, and charged him with the 
greatest ingratitude in thus turning his back upon the monastery and 
tiie poor brethren, who had so hospitably received and sheltered him. 
He would, moreover, bring into peril both soul and body, and provoke 
his eternal perdition, by wilfully traversing a country lying between 
Ibiria and Edessa, beset with heathen robbers and spoilcis, who de- 
lighted to shed the blood of the innocent worshippers of the true faith. 
“Besides,” added the good father, appealing to the highest authority, 
“ no man putting his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for 
the kingdom of heaven ; and if he persist in this line of conduct, like 
the dog returning to his vomit, he will soon become the lost sheep of 
the fold, exposed to all the fury of ravenous wolves.’^ 

INIalco, nevertheless, being by no means of a soft and yielding dis- 
position, was neither to be persuaded nor terrified out of his purpose ; 
and embracing the worthy abbot, who consigned him’ over to speedy 
destruction, he boldly set forth upon his route, heedless of the entreaties 
of the whole brotherhood. As a precaution against the IVIoors, he 
united himself to a body of travellers about to proceed in the same 
direction, who agreed to support and defend one another. The caravan 
consisted of about sixty souls, men and women, of various ranks, and 
their courage was speedily put to the test ; for they had hardly pro- 
ceeded a day’s journey, when tliey were suddenly assailed by a band 
of infidels, who sprung upon them in \ast numbers from an ambush, 
crying, “ Death, death to the unbelieving dogs ! ” at the same moment 
seizing their knives, and rapidly executing their threats. Great indeed 
was the outcry, the consternation, and confusion ; some flying, some 
perishing, and some glad to be made prisoners. 

Upon a division of booty after the tragedy, it happened that our 
friend Malco, along with a young woman, fell to the lot of one master, 
who, mounting his prisoners upon the same camel, took his way over 
a long and barren waste, beyond a vast river, during which they 
encountered infinite toil and trouble. And when they at length 
attained their destination, amidst some fertile solitudes m the heart 
of the desert, the poor monk was set to guard his heathen master’s 
flocks, transformed into a shepherd boy ; but possessing uninterrupted 
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time and solitude, he soon became reconciled to his situation and 
quite contented, believing himself now better entitled to the character 
of a monk than he had ever before been ; a monk, in the Greek tongue, 
signifying nothing more nor less than a leclusc. It thus became 
delightful to him to dwell upon the lives of the holy patriarchs, as 
described in the Old Testament, which it was his great ambition to 
emulate as nearly as possible, having merely dreamed or read of them 
in his convent, but never flattering himself that he should have the 
happiness so nearly to resemble them. Adding to this consideration 
the dangers through which he had passed, he had good reason to 
feel satisded with his condition, and offer up thanks to Heaven for his 
preservation in hymns and psalms,' which he could repeat extempore 
in great number. Too happy had he been could he have continued 
in this tranquil state, had Fortune been so inclined ; but she was busily 
preparing new trials for him, while he imagined himself beyond the 
reach of her malice in the deep sequestered solitudes he so much 
enjoyed. For his master, becoming sensible of his faithful and assi- 
duous services in the care and increase of his flocks, felt, more kindly 
disposed towards him, and desirous of rewarding his poor slave in 
a manner which he thought at once agreeable and profitable. With 
this view, summoning his female slave into his presence, he addressed 
the pious IMalco ns follows : “ I am so well satisfied, Malco, witli your 
conduct, that 1 am resolved to give you some signal proof of my favour, 
insomuch that if you had before a motive for promoting my interests, 
it will render you in future doubly assiduous, llehold, I am \viUin<g 
to give you this fair Christian here for your wedded wife ; you are 
fellow-prisoners, and I cannot do better than unite your fortunes in one, 
so that you may henceforward, thpugh condemned to servitude, pass 
your days in peace and comfort in the joys of domestic life.’’ 

The pbor monk was sadly grieved and disconceitcd at this proposal, 
the worst in his opinion that he had to dread. He instantaneously 
declared his dislike to it, adding that he ■was jiiohibitcd by the rules 
of his order even frorli indulging such a wish ; and, besides, the lady 
in question had a husband most iflcely living, taken prisoner at the 
same lime with themselves, though*' disposed of to a different master. 
Incensed at receiving the least opposition on the part of his slave, his 
master, giving way to an impulse of passion, suddenly drew his knife 
for the purpose of despatching Malco on the spot. And this he would 
infallibly have done, had not his pious herdsman sought refuge behind 
the slighted lady, whom he ^vas glad enough in this exigence to 
embrace ; and his dread, was such that he became unable to utter a 
word, which his savage master luckily took for an acknowledgment of 
liis eiror and an inclination to submit. Concluding such to b$ the 
case, he ordered both parlies to ba conducted hbme to Malco’s hut, 
where they were safely secured for the night. In this great extremity 
the unfoitunatc monk stationed himself as far as possible from the 
haled object of his fears, considering her in the light of his' spiritual 
adversary, whom he was to resist by every means in his power. He 
appeared to regard her with mingled scorn and detestation, which 
the fair Christian on her part returned ; and, buried in their own 
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thoughts, they sorrowfully contrasted their late freedom and happi- 
ness with their present miserable lot. Such, indeed, was its impres- 
sion upon the spirits of the pious Malco, that added to his dread of 
being compelled sooner or later to violate his vows, he resolved to 
make an end of all his troubles at a single blow. With more of the 
hero than the Christian, he was already seen brandishing the fatal 
steel, and after muttering a few hasty prayers, he turned to his com- 
panion. “Fear me not,” he said, “ unhappy woman ; but fare you well. 
I am going to rid myself of this world, preferring to lose my life rather 
than to preserve it by entering into the marriage state.” Hearing his 
desperate intentions, and observing the deadly weapon glaring through 
the darkness that surrounded them, the kind lady seized the despair- 
ing man in her arms, and holding him as straitly as she could, she at 
the same lime conjured him to have mercy on his own soul, and then 
falling at his feet, she thus continued: “Nay, slay not thyself, iny 
good Malco ; but take heed, lest, in attempting to save thy soul alive, 
thou dost not by those very means contrive to lose it. If it be only 
a wish to preserve thy long-trcasuied virtue that tempts thee to such 
despair, pray let thy mind be easy on that score ; for, believe me, 
I will sooner consent to be cut into pieces than sin against that 
commandment of God which thou well wottest of, being determined 
to preserve my conjugal faith at all haz^irds. So listen to me, and be 
at peace ; for" I will teach thee how to arrange thy affairs as well as 
my own m such soit as to leave us both at liberty to pursue our 
respective inclinations without inclining the tremendous vengeance of 
our lord and master. Let us affect submission to his wishes, while we 
continue to live with the affection only of brother and sister for each 
other, and in this way our misfortunes ought to render us clear to one 
another.” Such a proposal Malco received with gratitude, and they con- 
trived to deport themselves so tenderly and affectionately one towards 
the other as completely to impose upon their master, who, pleased 
with this proof of their submission, every day granted more and moie 
liberty to their actions. Some years elapsed in this manner without 
either of them having occasion to accuse the other of a wish to infringe 
upon the original conditions, their master- indulging only a little sur- 
prise at not being sooner presented with a young progeny of slaves. 
But the pious brother, as well as his sister in captivity, becoming weary 
of the privations they endured, one day as our hero was standing in a 
desponding attitude alone in the desert, leaning upon his crook and 
gazing wistfully upon the sky (and little else, indeed, there was to be 
seen), he began to ponder seriously upon his past life. Surrounded by 
his flock, he dwelt upon his present lot as contrasted with the pleasant 
life he had before led with those holy monks By <vhom he had been so 
kindly educated and cherished. The figure of his venerable abbot 
appeared in all the odour of sanctity before him, and there were 
moments when his charitable acts and converse came fresh over his 
memory, seeming to say that he had wilfully forfeited the salvation 
which he would have secured to him, besides plunging his saintly 
director in holy grief for his premature departure. 

While revolving these bitter thoughts; he dianced to cast his eyes 
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on an anthill, where he observed thousands of little busy citizens 
labouring up and down the hill with all their might. Sometimes they 
marched in rank and file, as if conducting some important operations ; 
some were pioneers, while others were employed in bearing provi- 
sions needful to the pigmy citadel. Arrother party was seen erecting 
earthen batteries against the wnntry winds and floods j a second was 
busily biting off the heads of grains and seeds in order to prevent 
vegetation ; and a third was seen, like pall-bearers, witli the dead 
bodies of their brethren upon their shoulders, without in the least 
incommoding the proceedings of the others. More extraordinary 
still, such as were observed to be overbiirthcned i^cceivcd immediate 
succour from a company in reserve, who speedily gave their shoulders 
to the task. And as the whole process appeared to be conducted 
according to certain rules and method, those that entered w^erc seen 
as if inquiring the business of such as were going out, for the purpose 
of ascertaining their respective duties. Poor Malco’s thoughts began 
to dwell upon the delights of freedom and industi 7 , as he contemplated 
the sight before him ; slavery appeared to him in all its naked de- 
formity, and he sighed once moic for the arduous duties of a monastic 
life, of which he fancied he beheld so laudable an example in the 
busy scene before him. Upon returning to his rustic abode, he pro- 
ceeded to address his female companion as follows, who expressed no 
little surjirise at the sudden change which had taken place in his senti- 
ments : “ I will tell you of what I have been thinking, and I hope it 
will meet with your approbation : I have an earnest desire to obtain 
my freedom,” So have I,” returned his companion ; “ 1 am heartily 
weary of the severe and solitary life we lead here, and I am very much 
concerned to see your affliction. For this reason I would prevail upon 
you to seize the first occaston that offers of attempting our escape, as 
T will gladly run all risks in accompanying you.” 'I'his was mutually 
agreed upon by both parties, who had now only to study the best 
means of achieving so desirable an object. And it was not long before 
Malco, turning to the lady, said, Are you still in the same way of 
thinking, and do you feel courage enough to avail yourself of such an 
opportunity as we were lately speaking of, should it speedily offer ? ” 
Yes, indeed 1 do was her reply. “ That is quite essential,” con- 
tinued Malco, “ for if you indulge the least fear, it will necessarily in- 
volve us in greater troubles than ever. So listen while I explain all the 
particulars of the plan I have adopted;” and this he proceeded to 
do, after which he lost no time in making all the preparations he con- 
sidered necessary. 

In the first place, he slaughtered two of the largest goats he could" 
find in his master’s flock, whose skins he converted into leather bottles, 
cooking the flesh so as best to preserve it for provisions upon their 
route. All being in readiness, they took a favourable opportunity to- 
wards nightfall of leaving their master, following the course of the 
adjacent river for about ten miles, over a toilsome and dangerous way. 
Thei^e Malco inflated his leather bottles, and boldly placing himself 
upon one of them, he let himself float in the direction of the current, 
inviting his companion to follow his example, v^hich, with the utmost 
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intrepidity, she did. In this manner were they borne a long way down 
the river, until they found an opportunity of landing upon the opposite 
side, and flattered themselves that they should thus succeed in avoid- 
ing pursuit, as their master would be unable to track them beyond the 
banks of the river. Although they had the misfortune to lose the 
chief part of their stores during their passage, they pursued their way, 
allowing scarcely any time for refreshment or for rest, and dreading 
to look either behind or before them, lest they should behold the 
relentless features of their incensed master, or of robbers still more 
ferocious. The next day. the heat of the sun was so excessive as to 
compel them to proceed for the most ]''art by night, when they were 
infested with a variety of noxious insects, birds, snakes, and animals. 
On the third day of their weary pilgrimage, while journeying between 
hope and despair, and at times stealing anxious looks around them, 
they heard footstcjis hastily approaching, which from their direction 
they judged to be in pursuit. The form of their master seeming to 
rise befoie them, added wrings to their flight; and such was the terror 
he inspired, that, losing all their presence of mind, they no longer 
knew the path they look, but eagerly looked out on all sides for some 
place of refuge. At the moment they found their pursueis fast gaining 
upon them, they perceived an immense cave not far fiom them, on the 
right hand, into which they rushed with the boldness of despair. But 
before they had cnteicd very far, a fresh cause of alarm arose, even 
greater than the former ; they discovered it to be in possession of 
poisonous reptiles and savage beasts, whose growlings were heard 
resounding in the distance. For such wild and deeply concealed 
caverns are eagerly resorted to during the hot and fiery season by the 
most ferocious animals, on account of their comparative coolness. 
Affrighted at the ^ippalling noises around them, the fugitives venturing 
to advance no farther, hid themselves in a little recess on one side of 
the passage, and sunk almost lifeless upon the ground. Jn the mean- 
while, their master and his attendant, for indeed it was no other, had 
approached the entrance of the cave, tracking the footsteps of their 
victims through the sand. Dismounting from their camels, the master 
ordered his servant to enter with his drawn sword, while he stood with 
a large knife at the mouth of the cavern, prcpaicd to give them 
no agreeable reception. Now* it so happened that the attendant, 
advancing in the obscurity of the place, passed by the iccess where 
Malco and his companion lay. Impelled forward by the threats of 
his master, he began in his turn to call out Avith a loud voice, in order 
to affright the fugitives from their hiding-place, and penetrated into 
the more remote parts of the cavern, exclaiming, Vile wretches and 
slaves as you arc, do you hear your master's voice ? Come forth, I say, 
and receive the just chastisement of your crimes ! come out, and see 
what sort of a reception he will give you." He had hardly pronounced 
these words, that made the vaults of the cave echo back the sound, 
Avhen, approaching the lair of a fierce and terrific lioness, she suddenly 
sprang upon the wretched slave, and, fastening upon his throat, bore 
him, howling, into the remotest recesses of that dismal place. His 
master, after awaiting his return, or the appearance of the fugitives, 
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during a long period in vain, began'to fcnr tliat his faithful slave had 
been overpowered by the other two, and, without reflecting longer upon 
the matter, he rushed forward, brandishing his huge knife, and shouting 
out his name, into the cave. At the same time he used the most oppro- 
brious epithets towards his fugitive slaves, who lay trembling with dread 
upon the ground ; but he had not proceeded far beyond their hiding- 
place, when the same ferocious lioness that had just despatched his 
servant stood before his path. Before he could move a single step, 
he felt her talons at his throat, and in the next instant lay a corpse at 
her feet. The furious animal, supposing her retreat had been dis- 
covered, then rushed out of the cavern, bearing her cubs in her teeth, 
and, Without returning to feast upon the dead bodies of the master and 
his slave, sought out for herself, another lair. During the whole time 
that this fearful tragedy was transacting, Malco and his companion 
had remained still as death, witnessing, at the same time, every cir- 
cumstance as it occuircd, while their heaits beat fearfully at the 
tremendous throats of the master and his servant as they were seen 
brandishing their weapons, and at the sudden and dreadful appearance 
and the bowlings of the lioness, which made their very haii to stand 
on end. Often was the wretched woman on the point of giving utter- 
ance to her fears, had not Malco restrained her ; and when they 
believed the danger to be passed, they were scarcely less affected tliau 
before, and offered up thanks to Heaven for tlieir deliverance, which 
they continued until the evening, not venturing sooner out of their 
hiding-place. They then mounted the camels ojf the deceased, which 
they found supplied with provisions and wine, and recovering their 
spirits sufficiently to continue their journey, arrived amidst hymns of 
praise and gratitude about nightfall at the outposts of the Roman 
army, An account of their long sufferings and adventures being con- 
veyed to the tribune, ho gave them a gracious hearing, and allowed 
them an escort as far as Mesopotamia, where they w'cre recommended 
to the charge of the proconkil Labino, There, hearing of the decease 
of his worthy benefactor the abbot, Malco continued his journey into 
Maronia, along with the companion who had shared so many troubles 
with him, devoting himself wherever he came to the service of Heaven 
and the Church, and preserving his virtue free from the contamination 
of worldly vanities. 
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The subject of the present notice may be ranked in the list of those 
amateur authors who flourislicd in Italy towards the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, and who sought to revive the superior energy 
and nature of her earlier poets and novelists. Most of these being 
men of rank, such as the Marchese Maffei, the two Pindemonti, 
Alfieri, and others of less note, they were enabled in some measure to 
succeed in their object, and have since been followed by such names 
as Foscolo, Manzoni, Monti, who have achieved what their prede- 
cessors began, and infused a nobler and better spirit into the decaying 
energies of their national literature. 

The Marchese Capacelli entered upcku his literary career as a 
dramatist, and, as we leain from M. Sismondi, some of his composi- 
tions weic among the most distinguished that appealed at the annual 
meetings for the -distribution of prizes instituted by the Duke of 
Parma about the year 1770. One of these dramas^ entitled, ‘‘The 
Piisoneiv’^ merited the laurel crown in the year 1774 ; nor was Capa- 
celli considered much inferior in other branches of composition. The 
few novels that he produced are no less remarkable for their taste and 
spirit than for the genuine pathos and good feeling which pervade 
them. Of these it may be leniarked, as w'ell as of his dramas, which 
aic picLty numerous, that they are distinguished by their peculiar 
ease, versatility, and wit/’ how'cver little they may be adapted to the 
taste of foreign readers, owing to those national distinctions and modes 
of expression which constitute so much of the native humour of a 
people. As an author, he possessed equal energy and sensibility, 
whether w^c view him in the light of a novelist or of a tragic and 
comic writer, “ A man of the world,” continues M. Sismondi, “ and 
conversant w-ith the best society which Italy afforded, he employed 
the opportunities he thus enjoyed to observe life, and to describe it 
with impartiality and truth.” 

The most successful of Capacelli’s pieces w’as one entitled “ Dei 
Convulsioni,” in which he took occasion to rally those affected dis- 
orders of the nerves so fashionably prevalent about the end of the 
last century, and succeeded in deterring the voluntary victims from 
making them the pretence of further usurpation of authority over their 
husbands and their lovers, thus freeing the people of Italy from the 
new yoke with which they w'ere threatened. He distinguished himself 
also by his critical taste and acquirements, as appeals from the remarks 
which he made upon his own works, and from his correspondence with 
Count Alfieri. — Sismondi^ Liicrainre of the South of EtiropeP 
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NOVELLA II. 

1 WILLINGLY leave to gloomy and cold-blooded reasoners, who make 
a merit of reviling human nature, the unpleasant task of proving that 
man’s life is one continued chain of woes, that there is nothing like 
pleasure he can call his own, and that only fools go in pursuit of it : 
moreover, that were he sensible of his real condition, his thoughts 
would be incessantly dwelling upon objects of sorrow, wretchedness, 
and despair. Strange were such views of life founded in truth, and 
stranger that they should ever be countenanced and adopted ! Then 
why is it attempted to affect the minds of youth with similar impres- 
sions, so early introducing to their notice examples of this nature, 
and preparing to sacrifice the future victims, as it were, upon the altar 
of our own extravagant ^opinions ? It would be far more laudable to 
exhibit life as capable of affording the sweetest pleasures and the most 
exquisite sources of delight and satisfaction. And, in iriiLh, as young 
people are supposed to feci pleasure without comprehending or being 
able to define it, so jihilosophers, who greatly boast their knowlcclge 
and exact definition ot it, it is conjectured, as rarely feel it. It might be 
desirable to reconcile the two a little more with each other, and point 
out, without much subtlety or research of reasoning, how they inigdit 
contrive to attain such a blessing more equally, converting our philo- 
sophers into a kind of pioneers, and young people into docile followers, 
while the path is made common to both, so that all should infallibly 
nirive in the same time and method at the long-sought-for delicious 
goal. We should not then as now, perhaps, so often perceive full- 
grown, sensible men exacting from poor boys what it is out of their 
power to perform, and these again wishing their superiors to descend 
to trifles that they are too apt to despise, the one party incapable of 
estimating the respective importance or levity of the other’s pursuits. 
Were we, then, to fix upon some point of mutual agreement whence to 
trace the origin of our most pleasing emotions, some actions calculated 
to impart the purest feelings of defight, we should directly pronounce 
beneficence to constitute that great source of pleasure from which 
human beings, of whatever age or sex, may derive the most unmingled 
gratification. Like an harmonious instrument, the mind, subject to its 
influence, will produce the sweetest music that can salute a mortal ear, 
replying to the hand of a skilful artist in tones of the most tender and 
grateful pathos. And truly, in proportion as our beans are taught to 
listen to its dictates and follow its impulses, we may be said to have 
created within ourselves a new sense, capable of being gratified with 
an inexhaustible fund of happiness. The following account may per- 
haps serve to exemplify this a little more clearly. 

In one of the pleasantest cities of Italy resided a young cavalier of 
noble birth, rich, and highly esteemed no less by his friends than by 
his country. ^ Yet Rodrigo had numbered no more than fivc-and-twenty 
summers ; he was his own master, the only one of his family, extremely 
well educated, and the slave of no particular passion. His disposi* 
tions, on the other hand, were good, more bent upon reputation than 
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upon pleasuie, and he was everywhere received with the most gratify- 
ing marks of attention. Strange, then, that with these advantages 
he should feel an unaccountable tedium and dissatisfaction, and should 
consume a large portion of his time in idle melancholy and regret, which 
he was careful at the same time to conceal from observation, aware 
that it would excite only feelings of pity or reproach, for Fortune in- 
deed appeared to have showered her choicest favours upon him ; and 
while he taxed himself with ingratitude, he was still unable to master 
those moods of the mind that seemed to come and gont their plea- 
sure, producing an internal conflict that intruded on his most peaceful 
and most agreeable hours. Wearied out at last with the continual 
recurrence of these feelings, he would vainly attempt to define their 
cause, instituting the most rigid examination intO/ his past life and 
conduct, and giving vent to his regrets much to the following purport : 
“Whence, alns ! springs the emptiness and dissatisfaction that I find 
ip all that surrounds me ? this feeling of heaviness, coldness, and dis- 
gust ? I pursue the same route as others, in search of the same objects, 
and yet those objects never seem to afford me nearly the same degree 
of interest and amusement. Surely men must either deceive me by 
affecting more pleasure than they really feel ; or I do worse, by im- 
posing upon myself pastimes and amusements that are none, alas i’^to 
me. In the midst of such scenes, enjoyed by some with the utmost 
zest, in the dance, the gaming-table, or the turf, winner or loser^ I 
turn away with a sense of weariness and contempt that I can with 
diflh'ulty repress ; the theatre and conversazione are still more trying, 
and I come back more wretched tlian I went. I wish I could knew 
what others feel and think : it might perhaps be some alleviation to 
find th^t they are as miserable as myself. At least I should like to 
terminate this state of suspense, though 1 am inclined to think it 
would turn out as 1 conjecture ; that there is no real pleasure in all 
these frivolous pursuits, which consume our substance and our time, 
and that in the midst of dissipation we are all only acting a pari, ana 
trying which best can impose upon the world. Once, indeed,' I 
imagined that happiness consisted in getting time over as fast as 
possible, and avoiding serious reflection as the greatest evil : but 
how have I benefited by it ? Idiot that I was, not to see that life, 
‘which passeth like a shadow,’ is of itself short enough without our 
studying the art of curtailing it ; but lathcr how we may so dispose of 
It that not a moment should be uselessly or criminally employed i 
Arouse thee, therefore, Rodrigo ! a large portion of thy days is already 
flown, perhaps onc-half, or more, or perhaps the whole. But listening 
only to the dictates of reason and philosophy, why should I longer 
continue a mode of life that oppresses and chagrins me like the 
present ? why not turn my back upon the city, and the summer friends 
that flatter me the more surely to betray me, inviting me to feasts 
and spectacles in order the better to prey upon my fortunes ? Did 
I feel happy, it were well enough ; but it is paying too dearly for 
mere weariness and dissatisfaction. Away to the country, then, to the 
solitude of my old woods; let me try what Nature and the air of 
heaven will do for me ; liv^ more like a reasonable being, and set the 

9 L, 
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example to others, if true pleasure should indeed be found there.^ 
With this resolution he set off the next day, a fine spring morning, 
after having arranged his private affairs, to one of his villas, very de- 
lightfully situated at a considerable distance fiom the city. There for 
a little while he found relief from the change ; and apparently con- 
tented, if not happy, he adopted a new plan of life, dividing his hours 
between religious and literary exercises, in walking and the chase, 
keeping his mind at the same time free from the wilder passions, from 
jealousy, rivalry, and ambition, and surveying with the eye of a dis- 
interested spectator the course of human passions and events. He 
was at first apprehensive of being interrupted in his retirement by 
some of his acquaintance ; but in this he was agreeably deceived, for 
tlie world takes little interest in the quiet and well-regulated occupa- 
tions of a sensible man, and considers such a life, especially in early 
years, as little less than actual burial alive. 

In about a month, just as he was flattering himself that he had 
become reconciled to his new system, he felt a slight recurrence of his 
old feelings, which, increasing upon him by degrees, revived all tlie 
internal wretchedness and commotion mndcr, which he had formerly 
laboured. Yet lie found within himself no cause for repentance or 
remorse ; his life wns blameless, but an insuperable weariness and 
indifference poisoned all his hours. Often he was on the point ol 
despair ; and it Was only a sense of religion that prevented its worst 
eifects, inspiring him with a humble yet zealous faith to seek that 
relief for a wounded spirit Avhere alone it is to be found. ‘‘Yc pitying 
Heavens !” lie cried, “still wearied with my sighs and prayers, onefurther 
boon alone do 1 venture to ask, that in the few brief days 1 may have 
yet to number upon eaith, I may be led to know in what true liappi- 
ness, if such in this woild there be, really consists ! He continued 
some time in a devout and imploring attitude after uttering these 
words, nor was it long before he seemed to hear a voice that whispered : 
“.Go forth, seek, and you will find it.'' The next moment, as if inspired 
with new strength, he rose and sallied forth, though undecided what 
path to pursue. The idea of his iTsual pleasures and exercises, how- 
ever, had no place in his soul; he felt an indefinable tenderness and 
elevation of spirit, as he ‘walked with a slow and mournful step, casting 
at times an anxious and inquiring look on the scenery around him, 
covered with the tender and immature verdure of spring. His feelings 
growiugmorewarm and enthusiastic, he proceeded at a more rapid pace, 
and passed the usual bounds to which his walks had been limited. 
The day was dying away, a dubious twilight alone remained, just 
enough to enable him to descry the different paths that lay beforehim. 
Resolving not to return to the villa that night, unless he met with some 
key to the mystery in which he seemed involved, he abandoned himself 
to chance, pursuing the route that lay nearest to him, in which he confi- 
dently advanced. Though surprised by the night, he relaxed nothing 
of his vigour and resolution. Utter darkness, or the splendour of 
noonday, in the excited state of his feelings, were equally the same. 
No recollections of a painful nature, no crimes disturbed the serenity 
of his soul ; he was innocent, and no vain fears haunted his imagina- 
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tioii ; for spectres cither exist not, or are only permitted to torment 
the bad. Neither were the roads infested with banditti, the governor 
having already extirpated them from the state. Suddenly, however, 
upon the left he encoiinteis a huge mass of rodcs, rising as- it were 
amidst a few surrounding shrubs and trees ; and soon he hears the 
sound of lamentable voices, issuing as he imagined from some horrid 
cavern, whose tones pierce him to the heart. He feels a strange 
tumult in his breast ; while an indescribable impulse hurries him 
forwnrd to approach the place whence the sounds seem to proceed. 
He hastens to the spot : and beholds, indeed, a most piteous sight ; 
a group of squalid wretches, distended upon a heap of rocks and 
stones, which appeared against all reason and probability to have 
been made the refuge of beings bcaiing the shape of humanity. When 
his wonder had a little subsided, he peiccived a narrow, half- ruined 
outlet, which apparently served the wretched outcasts both for door 
and window. Upon reaching the place, he discovered, by the dying 
light of a lamp, a man neaily naked, stretched upon a little straw, 
while four young boys in a still more tattered condition stood around, 
weeping and wringing their hands as if their little hearts would break. 
Sometimes they would throw their arms about him and kiss him ; 
when, on hearing the noise made by Rodii^jo on his entrance, the man 
L'dightly raised his head, but without the least expression of ahum ; for 
what had he more to dread? The children, likewise, turned eagerly 
towards him, as if above all fpar; for they, too, had been too well 
tutored in the bitter school of penury, sqiialidness, and tears. Deeply 
touched at such a scene, Rodrigo hastened to the man^s side, attempt- 
ing to console and reassure him, at the same time promising to return 
speedily with succour. ‘‘There is no help for me,’' replied the poor 
man, “now famine has done its work ; but I would fain recommend 
these poor innocents to thy notice, for whose sake alone I have wished 
lo piolong this wretched life. Their tears long inspired me with 
courage to bear up, and the sweet featiues of that boy, so like those of 
his motlier, who is happily spared the anguish of such a sight, were 
alone sufficient to inspire me with new strength, while strength availed 
anything for our support. Were 1 assured these unhappy pledges 
of our love would not speedily follow us to the tomb, the victims of 
tlie same fate, I should at least die in peace !’' and here, overpowered 
with the depth of his affliction, the wretched man ceased. Rodrigo 
could not refrain from tears. “ Alas he exclaimed, “what a sight 
is here ! Well, indeed, may these tears bathe my cheeks, yet they arc 
sweeter far than the, false smiles 1 woix? in scenes of festivity and 
splendour. Take heart, poor man!” he continued ; “you will not die ; 
and weep no more, my good children : bear up a little longer and 
I will return ! ” Then with the speed 01 love, no longer irresolute and 
slow, Rodrigo hastens back to his villa ; a new soul seems to inspire 
him ; he is noinore like the same being ; beneficence guides his steps ; 
and upon again reaching home, where his domestics were full of 
anxiety at his absence, and preparing to issue forth In search of 
him, he is scarcely recognised by the rapidity and animation of his 
manner. Yet they were rejoiced to behold him safe, for he was not 
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a tyrannical master, and were on the point of expressing their satis- 
faction^ when he interrupted them with orders to prepare his carriage, 
and to select food and clothing, while he himself directed them, assist- 
ing with his own hands. Two large chests of clothes and provisions 
being thus prepared, a quantity of wine and medicine was added, and 
the whole despatched by several porters, with directions to the spot. 
The moment his carriage appeared, he gave orders whither to be driven, 
and taking his seat by torchlight, for it was then past midnight, he 
motioned one of his faveuriie attendants to accompany him. Does 
the driver,” inquired his master, “ understand me ? ” “ Yes,” said the 

other, “ and I know the place perfectly well. There is a family of 
poor people starving in a dwelling among the rocks. They are not 
unknown to me, and I have occasionally afforded them my mite 1” 
“ You have ! ” exclaimed his master in a tone of surprise ; you 
assisted them, while I never afforded them anything. 0 Benedict ! 
you have made me blush for my name, my station, and my wealth. 
You have anticipated your master in doing good ; but you shall assist 
me to repair my past negligence and errors : we will go together, we will 
make the drooping hearts of thousands sing for joy ! Be quick ! let 
us commence the soul-inspiring and delightful task. Life is yet worth 
something ; I feci as if 1 might yet be happy : when shall wc be there ?” 
Soon approaching the refuge of despair, Rodrigo alighted, and accom- 
panied by his faithful servant, began his work of charity and love. To 
feed the hungry and clothe the naked was his first care : the poor 
children crowded round him, and with a strength of filial attachment 
that surprised him, they all four hastened, before lasting a morsel, ’with 
a portion of what was given them to their father. Rodrigo’s eyes over- 
flowed at the sight ; but they were not tears of iinmingled bitterness. 
Amevv species of happiness dilated his breast; he had just snatched 
five of his fellow-creatures from the jaws of famine and an untimely 
grave. Upon recovering a little stiength, their eyes were all directed 
towards him, their hands met his, their voices became louder and 
louder in his praise. It was then Rodrigo felt an emotion of happiness 
he had never before experienced asdic sought to repress the vehemence 
of their gratitude, l ie raised the aged father, who had thrown himself 
at his feet, and, embracing the children, retreated from the spot, after 
leaving further directions with his faithful domestic. 

On inquiring into the cause of their sufferings, he found that they 
were wholly unmerited, the unfortunate family having been made vic- 
tims to the cupidity and cunning of an unprincipled character, who 
had ruined them by a lawsuit. But their misfoi tunes were now at an 
end ; it was reserved for the now happy Rodrigo to restore them to 
their former credit and respectability. He invited them to his villa ; 
succeeded in gaining for them a new trial, and in punishing the villain 
who had oppressed them. Nor was this all; for having once experi- 
enced the delight of doing good, he never relaxed in his efforts, spread- 
ing blessings everywhere around him, and often observing in the ful- 
ness of his heart, ‘^At length I have discovered in what true pleasure 
consists,” 
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Of this writer, and a few other Italian novelists belonging to the latter 
lialf of the c'lghLccnth century, we meet with no published accounts 
extant, a circumstance, perhaps, that may be expected to occur in a 
list of names, so numerous as the present work affords; chiefly cele- 
brated for their lighter compositions m prose fiction. In fact, it will 
be perceived that nmst of the novelists we have recorded were men of 
distinguished talents, possessed of considerable influence in their 
respective states, and not unfrequenlly employed in important offices 
and embassies. Where this, however, has not been the case, we find 
that the simple character of a writer of*fiction, estimable and amusing 
as it may in itself be, lias not always proved sufficient to hand down 
tlic authoi’s name and merits to posterity. Hence the occasional 
occurrence of anonymous productions that w'c have already noticed, 
and of a few authors, as in the two succeeding instances, whose stones, 
excellent as they are in their way, have not elicited any ciiti cal remarks 
and discussions. Neither in Fabroni nor IMoreii, the most recent of 
Italy^s literary historians, do wc find any account of the authors here 
alluded to, notwithstanding our utmost research. 


NOVELLA II. 

All are desirous of happiness, and all more or less study the means 
of attaining it. Yet wc scarcely meet with any one who will not admit 
that, in spite of his best directed and most persevering efforts, he has 
failed in the object of lus wishes. How then, we may inquire, does it 
happen that, amidst so many candidates for the prize, not a single one 
should prove the victor, and bear away the olive-branch in peace, the 
envy of his less happy fellow-mortals.? Can we all of us mistake the 
way, pursuing, as we do, such a diversity of routes ; or, misled by false 
guides, do we track the fugitive through paths by which she is inac- 
cessible, and which defy our most ingenious efforts ? Such, it is to be 
feared, is the real fact ; and the following tale, however fanciful, will 
be found to contain some important truths exhibited under the veil of 
fiction, that may serve to illustrate the object we have in view. 

An Arabian shepherd, whose name was Alimek, as he stood one 
day idly watching his flocks or wandering amidst the green pastures, 
chanced to espy, under the side of a mountain, a deep grotto, half 
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hidden in the surrounding trees nnd bushes ; and impelled by curiosity, 
with some difficulty approached the entrance, which he found very 
wild and dismal, though a ray of light descending from above broke 
upon him as he advanced. Pursuing its direction, ’he discovered in the 
farther recesses of the cave, carefully deposited on one side, a purse, a 
ring, and a sheet of old parchment. Seizing the purse with the utmost 
avidity, the poor shepherd had the misfortune to find it empty, and" 
exclaimed in a tone of vexation, “ Now a plague upon thee ! I thought 
thou hadst been something better than a mere outside. Thou canst 
not even boast a single piece, be it more or less, so even lie and rot 
where I found thee ! ” and he flung it indignantly upon tlie ground. 

As it fell upon the rock, a sound was heard that bore a great resem- 
blance to the chinking of gold, and Alimek as hastily snatched it up 
again as he had parted with it before. What was his astonishment to 
find it full ! ‘‘Heavens ! ” he cried, “ what is this ? By our prophet, there 
is some enchantment here, and I will take care to turn it to good 
account !” I’hen, having secured the gold, he next took tlie ring and 
parchment, and hastened as last as possible out of the grot. “Fare- 
well, O ye ancient woods I” he cried ; “no more shall you behold me 
sporting in your pleasant shades. The favourite of Fortune, I must 
now forsake you for the busy city, for the splendour and delights of 
Mecca,” The next moment he found himself transported thither, and, 
gazing around in the greatest confusion and surpiise, lie had recourse 
to the parchment, where the following directions met his eye : “ The 
purse will All again with gold as often as you please, and the ring will 
not fail to transport you whithersoever you think proper.” Delighted 
at these tidings, Alimok’s first wish was to visit different countries, 
and this he speedily sought to indulge. Owing lo the facility of 
his conveyance, he was enabled to travel sc a variety of regions in a 
short space of time, and at first he felt much interested in observing 
the diversity of climates, inhabitants, and natural productions, com- 
paring customs and manners, as well as the people, with each other. 
Soon, however, he began to grow weary of this, and he found upon a 
nearer view that the apparent varietks, with which he had been in the 
outset so much pleased, began to vanish on a nearer inspection ; that 
art and nature are far more uniform in the objects they present to 
our view than he had supposed ; and that all the usages and customs 
of mankind trace their origin to the same human passions, and are 
merely characterised by the most trivial differences. The desire of 
novelty at length ceased altogether, his curiosity being satiated, and he 
found travelling so very irksome that he became glad to enjoy a little 
repose, as affording far superior gratification. 

With this view, he selected the city of Constantinople for the scene 
of his future repose and pleasure, being enabled by his unfailing 
wealth to gratify his tastes to what extent ho pleased ; while the con- 
course of such a variety of nations would supply him, at the same 
time, with all the novelty he had coveted in his different travels. Here 
he adopted a! regular system of epicurism, indulging himself in every 
species of pleasure and caprice that he thought at all likely to con- 
duce to his happiness. Much sooner than he expected, however, ho 
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became weary of revelling and rioting in the luxuries of the East : not 
only the edge of every pleasure was blunted, but his very appetites 
palled and failed, in spite of the most ingenious artifices to renew their 
zest. Reduced to this condition, he was seized with such intolerable 
ennui .as to feci life a burden to" him wherever he went. A violent 
fever, the effect of his exces^s, was alone sufficient to rouse him 
from this torpid state, convincing him how little a soft and voluptuous 
life is calculated to bestow happiness ; and he vowed, in future, to 
devote himself earnestly to business and incessant occupations of 
some kind. His prodigious wealth quickly procured him friends and 
patrons in abundance, while his supeiior knowledge and accomplish- 
ments, acquired during liis travels, enabled him to discharge some of 
the highest offices with great ciedit and success. In this career he 
gradually continued to rise until he at length attained the rank 
of Grand Vizier, when he found his avocations so numerous, be- 
sieged as he was by petitions on all sides, and charged with the 
oidcrs of the Sultan, that he hardly possessed a moment for repose. 
What with the caprices of an effeminate monarch, the intrigues 
among the ladies of his seraglio, the conspiracies and cabals of rebels 
and rivals, he not only found sufficient business to keep him alive, 
but was kept in a continued state of fear and agitation. Nor was it 
long before he felt to his cost that such state, dignity, and honours 
arc only a more illnstrions species of slavery, and all his thoughts 
became bent iippn a decent and safe retreat from office. But just 
as he was on the point of soliciting his dischaige, tidings of a warlike 
nature came from Persia, which compelled him to issue instant orders 
for the reinforcement of the Sultan's armies, for the purpose of chas- 
tising the growing pride and insolence of his enemies. It was now that 
he felt a thirst of glory first animate his bosom, and he prepared with 
alacrity for the combat. 

In the opening of the campaign two brilliant victories rewarded his 
efforts ; the enemy was discomfited on all sides, and driven once more 
beyond the limits of Turkestan. The name of AUmek resounded 
throughout the erdpire ; he was crowned with honours and applauses 
by the great, while the Grand Signior was preparing to receive him in 
his capital with the most sumptuous display of pomp and power, the 
better to grace his triumph. But the Vizier, too much elated with his 
successes, bad the imprudence to advance incautiously into the enemy’s 
territories, and unluckily fell into an ambush, from which it became 
impossible to rescue his army without very considerable loss. From 
that moment the magic of his name was gone ; the scene Avas changed, 
and his praises were turned into threats and cxccraUons, while instead 
of his promised triumphs, he found himself saluted by certain death 
in the form of the bowstring. 

It was now that he expeiicnced the benefit of his ring as well as 
of his purse, by virtue of which he disappeared, and after travel sing 
various regions of India, still accompanied by anxiety and ennui, he 
finally took up his residence in the city of Gojconda. Here there 
chanced to reign a princess of such surpassing beaiit)^, that she was 
regarded as the wonder of all Asia, Aliniek became deeply enamoured 
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of her at first sight, and eagerly sought an introduction to the court, 
which he as easily obtained. The magnificence in which he there 
appeared arrayed, his highly polished and agreeable manners, together 
with the elegance and wit of his conversation, failed not to attract the 
regard of the Princess Selima, who soon began to take singular plea- 
sure in his saciety, inviting him to all 'tier parties, and requesting him 
to lake up his residence some time at Golconda. Here he engaged 
with equal ardour in the feast, the chase, and the joust, giving the most 
sumptuous entertainments, and surpassing the proudest and most 
ambitious in his pomp of dress, his jewels, and the richness of his 
train. Thus by degrees he insinuated himself into the confidence of 
the fair Selima, who soon conceiving a violent passion for him, lield 
out hopes of conferring upon him her hand. At length Alimek imagined 
he had reached the summit of happiness, of which he had so long been 
in search, when the other courtiers, whose jealousy took the alarm at the 
superior influence of a mere stranger, so effectually combined against 
him, that, by aid of the blackest calumnies, they not only effected his 
disgrace with the princess, but obtained a warrant for his execution, 
which would doubtless have taken place, had he not made a speedy 
appeal to the mercy of liis ring. 

Again Alimek look his departure with feelings of regret and indig- 
nation, proportioned to the insult and disappointment he had suffered. 
Happiness had thus vanished when in his very giasp, and liq^now felt 
himself alone, a w'andercr on the earth, comfortless and disebn tented 
with everything, and careless whither he directed his steps. In this 
mood, he approached the confines of China ; and as he was traversing, 
immersed in thought, the dreaiy solitudes before him, he suddenly 
heard not far from him sounds of festive mirth and triumph. Curious 
to learn whence the voice of revelry and song proceeded, he succeeded 
in tracing the sound until he arrived at a rural hamlet, where he found 
a group of villagers celebrating the customary games and sports of the 
season, all vicing with each other in the ardour of their joyous spirit. 
So pure and heartfelt, indeed, did it appear, even w]jcn depicted upon 
the face of age, as to induce our lierO to approach a venerable figure, 
whose aspect retained a degree ^of life and spirit that apparently bade 
defiance to the weight of ycais. The old man gazed upon the merry 
scene before liim with sympathetic pleasure, and he received the in- 
quiries of the stranger wuth an air of intelligence and courtesy that 
won his regard. “This is by no means an unusual sight with us,’' he 
replied ; “this day is one of our holidays, consecrated to the worship 
of our gods and to innocent pastimes and repose. It makes the hours 
at least pass pleasantly, and that is not a small thing gained.” “ True,” 
said Alimek, “it must be a delightful reward of your late toils, and 
the wretched lot you are in general condemned to suffer, earning your 
scanty fare.” The old man smiled : “ I have passed my sixtieth year,” 
he continued, “in the state of life you allude to, and I have only to 
offer up my prayers to the gods for having spent it so pleasantly. I 
was never unhappy ; though I am well aware that you great ones of 
the world imagine that true felicity can by no means exist unaccom- 
panied with store of gold and silver, diamonds, and other precious 
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gems, which are quite unnecessary, and never enter into the calcula- 
tion of us villagers, who are rather inclined, whenever we behold the dis- 
tressing sights, the tumult and disquietude of your cities, to indulge senti- 
ments of compassion, not of envyand admiration. You are strangers 
to peace ; avarice, ambition, qr strife effectually banish repose ; and 
where content dwells not happiness can have no place. Yet arc not 
we simple villagers as rich as the proudest citizens in the world ? All 
that they attempt to enjoy by means of their" precious metals becomes 
ours without the toil and inconvenience attending such a transfer. Guv 
flocks and herds, together with the fruits of the earth, supply us with 
everything needful, and wc can want no more while we are content/^ 
Surprised at llie old man's Language, and desirous of ascertaining in 
what manner he contrived amidst so many labours and privations, to 
be lar happier than he had ever felt himself in all the variety of pomp 
and splendour, of luxury and of power, which he had so long enjoyed, 
Alimek adopted the resolution of sojourning for some time near 
him, and of solacing his sorrows with the contemplation of the harm- 
less sports and pastimes of the childien of the hamlet. ‘‘ It appears 
extremely singular,’' he said, addressing the old man, “that compelled, 
as you appear to be, to suffer continual foils and hardships, you should 
yet feel any degree of satisfaction, and even be enabled to converse of 
happiness.*' “ Labour," lepliecl the aged man, “may indeed appear a 
dreadful punishment to a man sunk m abject sloth and effeminacy ; 
but to us, who are habituated to it, it is rather a pleasure, affording 
variety and relief. And never did I spend so many weary and iiksome 
hours, as when, disabled by indisposition, I was no longer equal to 
the discharge of my former duties and avocations ; to do nothing was 
to me a real grievance, an intolerable evil. Moments then appeared 
as if converted into years, and that period was the most unhappy, I 
think, of all my days. But as soon as I resumed my former occupa- 
tions, the evening always surprised me ere I was awaie ; the tedium 
and anxiety I had felt vanished I knew not hov/ ; though I am at no 
loss to recognise tiicm again, whenever I visit the crowded streets of 
your great cities, depicted on the features of the idle and the vain, 
the avaricious, the dissipated, and the bad." “ Yet the perpetual re- 
currence of fatigue," interrupted Alimek, “which you endure, must 
be more intolerable, 1 think, than the life youjiere describe." “As 
to fatigue,” returned the old man, “ it is certainly a great hardship 
upon a slave who is compelled to exert himself beyond his powers, 
but not upon free agents like ourselves, who can take our needful re- 
freshment and repose ; thus being enabled to resume our labours 
with fresh vigour and alacrity. Nor did I ever desire my fellow- 
labourers and assistants to perfomi heavier tasks than they were equal 
to, or than I was willing to undertake myself. Upon such conditions 
labour ceases to be an evil ; it is, on the contrary, a wholesome and 
pleasant exercise, calculated to promote cheerfulness and banish 
idle and uneasy thoughts. By the same means the body, becoming 
more firm and vigorous, is better enabled to resist disease, to which 
indolent and dissipated people -are so frequently liable. Then how 
sweet is the taste of food, how sound the repose that follows a due 
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exercise of the corporeal powers I besides the noble consciousness of 
independence, supporting ourselves and families, and deriving these 
advantages from the labour of our own hands — a species of pleasure of 
which the great ones of the earth can form no adequate idea. Every 
fresh furrow drawn in my field seems to me another promise of the 
joyous harvest season, and it is a pleasure to observe the result of our 
labours gradually arriving at full maturity.” “Yet the fruit of your 
exertions, after all,” said Alimek, “ is but a little matter, more especially 
when compared with all that the wealthy are enabled to enjoy without 
any anxiety or trouble.” “However little,” returned the old man, “it 
matters not, provided it be sufficient ; and when I slake iny thirst at this 
transparent stream, why should it concern me that any other may have 
it in his power, if he please, of quaffing up the whole of the great river 
Hoang ? Or let him possess the same measure of land : my field 
and my flock are enough to furnish me with everything needful to my 
support, my raiment, and my repose. Now, happiness does not consist 
in much beyond these, beyond the tranquil enjoyment of the fruits of 
our own industry, satisfied with what Fortune is pleased in addition to 
bestow. In truth, such as lie buried in sloth, sunk in luxury and effemi- 
nacy, arc far more poor, and more to be pitied than we are, inasmuch 
as their desires, still craving for more, can never be gratified, while 
Nature herself is careful to draw the limits of our wants, which she as 
easily and kindly satisfies. With you it is different, caprice being the 
only law which the fashionable, the wealthy, and the worldly-minded 
choose to obey ; and hence arise a thousand absurd wishes and wants, 
which, as they cannot all be gratified, l>ecome the fruitful source of 
disquietude and w^oc. If you will deign, then, to afford credit to the 
experience of age, and I have enjoyed ample opportunities of judging, 
no less amidst the busy haunts of cities than the silent and solitary 
scenes of Nature, you will agree that three things only are requisite to 
happiness, though these are indispensable — namely, tranquillity, occu- 
pation, and content. Take heed to preserve your mind in peace by 
keeping enmity and discord at a distance, by resyraining the more 
unruly passions, and by supporting with firmness the unavoidable evils 
of life, wdiile you may effectually banish ennui by constant and regular 
employment : make use of the blessings bestow'’ed by Heaven with 
wisdom and moderation: finally,, try to be content, and you will not 
be unhappy.” 

Astonished at finding so much true philosophy and good sense in 
an old villager, Alimek was deeply affected by his reasoning, as well 
as with all tliat he saw and heard. On taking his leave, he continued 
to ponder over the past, and the more he considered the more true 
did the vi^ords of the old man appear. “ So the felicity I have so long 
been in search of,” he exclaimed in a tone of chagrin, “ was from the 
first within my grasp, while I have been wandering throughout the 
world in pursuit of it in vain. The familiar friend and companion of 
these villagers, it seems to have flown from my embraces the more 
earnestly I sought its aid. Of what service, then, has been the secret, 
the unhappy secret that I first discovered in the grot, and which I 
believed w-as fraught with blessings*? Wearied and disgusted w'ith all 
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I have seen during my long and frequent travels, the strife, envy, and 
depravity of mankind, varied only as folly and extravagance dictate, 
palled with repeated pleasures that never gave me any real satisfaction, 
and brought me to the brink of the grave, and tormented by vain 
ambition, anxiety, and intrigue, my best exertions rewarded only with 
a prospect of the bowstring ; even betrayed by the woman I most 
loved on earth, who gave orders for my execution at the moment that 
she flattered me with the promise of her hand ; why did I fear the 
loss of life, and why do I still bear the odious and insupportable 
burden of existence ? Far belter to have remained in my native fields, 
the child of nature and simplicity* There my food, though not arti- 
ficial, was wholesome and refreshing ; my raiment, though simple, was 
warm, and suited to the seasons much belter than the vain and 
capricious fashions I liave since adopted.” Revolving these thoughts 
during the whole of the ensuing night, he rose at the break of day, 
with the intention of requesting the old man’s permission to reside with 
him, in order to acquire some share of that independence and happi- 
ness he so much coveted. The old man siinlcd. “ 1 rejoice,” he said, 
‘‘that our simple and peaceful way of life, so different from all you 
have before experienced, can possess any charms for you, though I 
fear you will hardly fancy it, particularly if you suppose happiness to 
be confined to any one place, even to the quiet retreats of the country. 
Without content of mind it will in v&in be sought for anywhere, and 
with it happiness may be enjoyed in the crowded haunts of cities as 
well as in the wild. Moderation and government of the passions will 
ensure it everywhere.” “ But, my old friend,” replied Alimek, “ a counti y. 
life is by no means so new to me as you seem to imagine ; 1 daresay 1 
should resume it with much pleasure.” And here he acquainted the 
aged villager with his origin, his miraculous discovery in the grotto, and 
all his subsequent adventures. Then presenting him with the magic 
purse and ring, of which he had become heartily w'eniy, he entreated, 
as the only return, that he would consent to give him refuge from the 
stormy passions, the intrigues, and the vanities of the woild, “Very 
gladly,” replied tlte other ; “ and I will accept what you offer me, though 
1 shall take care not to avail myself of their powers : just Heavens 
forbid ! I will retain them in case you should repent the conditions 
you have just made; for, however wise, I think they are a little pre- 
cipitate. In this way you will be enabled to resume your miraculous 
gift when you think proper, should you find our mode of life too little 
suitable to your feelings, and too great a contrast to your former 
adventures and exploits.” “ Fear me not,” replied Alimek. “ I have 
only to express my gratitude for your kind advice and your kinder 
reception of me. The days of my vanity are over ; I have experienced 
the folly of riches, ambition, glory, and of all the boasted happiness 
that the world can afford.” Strange as such a resolution may appear^ 
Alimek firmly adhered to it ; his perseverance produced content, and, 
finding himself growing happier every day, he imagined he could pur- 
sue no better plan than to unite himself still more nearly and intimately 
with-the old man’s family. With this view he csst his eyes upon one 
of his daughters, a hefiutiful woman^ whose modesty and domestic 
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virtues were still superior to her beauty, and whose conduct formed 
a pleasing contrast to that of the princess who so vilely betrayed our 
hero When on the eve of marriage. Having now possessed himself 
of that happiness which neither riches, nor pleasures, nor honours had 
it in their power to bestow, AUmek finally determined to bury the 
purse and the ring where they should never again be discovered, 
being well convinced that they-only instigated their possessor to ren- 
der himself miserable, by seeking for real bliss where it can least be 
found. 


NOVELLA HI. 

It was during the late severe season, a winter remarkable for its long 
and inclement frost, experienced with equal rigour througliout Italy, 
France, and Germany, where the largest rivers were rapidly congealed, 
and people were seen to fall dead with cold, that in the French town 
of Metz a poor sentinel was sent upon guard on one of the bitterest 
nights, when a fierce north wind added to the usual cold. His watch 
was in the most exposed situation of the place, and lie had scarcely re- 
covered from a severe indisposition ; but he was a soldier, and declared 
his readiness to take his round.'' It chanced that he had pledged his 
affections to a young woman of the same city, who no sooner heard of 
liis being on duty, than she began to lament bitteily, declaring it to be 
•impossible for him to survive the insufferable seventy of such a night 
after the illness under which he still lingered. Tormented with anxiety, 
she was unable to close her eyes or even to retire to rest ; and as the 
night advanced, the cold becoming more intense, her fancy depicted 
him struggling against the fearful elements and his own weakness, 
and at length, no longer able to support himself, overpo^vered with 
slumber, and sinking to eternal rest upon the ground. Maddened at 
the idea and heedless of consequences, she hastily ejothed herself as 
warmly as she could, ran out of tlKTliouse, situated’not far from the 
place of watch, and with the utmost courage arrived alone at the spot. 
And there she indeed found her poor soldier nearly as exhausted as 
she had imagined, being with difficulty able to keep his feet, owingHo 
the intensencss of the frost. She earnestly conjured him to jbasten, 
though only for a little while, to revive himself at her house, when, 
having taken some refreshment, he might return ; but aware of the 
consequences of such a step, this he kindly though resolutely refused to 
do, ^ But only for a few minutes, she continued, “while you melt the 
horrid frost which has almost congealed you alive.” “ Not an instant,” 
returned the soldier ; “ it were certain death even to stir from the spot.” 
“ Surely not,” cried the affectionate girl ; “ it will never be known ; 
and if you stay, your death will be still more certain : you have at 
least a chance, and it is your dut}^, if possible, to preserve your life. 
Besides, should your absence happen to be discovered, Hcviven w'ill take- 
pity upon us, and provide in some way for your preservation.” “ Yes,” 
said the soldier, but that is notjthe question | for suppose I can do it 
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Avitli impunity, is it noble or honourable thus vilely to abandon my post 
without any one upon guard “But there will be some one ; if you 
consent to go I will remain here until you return. 1 am not in the 
least afraid ; so, be quick, and give me your arms.” This request she 
enforced with so much eloquence and tenderness, and so many tears, 
that the poor soldier, against his better judgment, was fain to yield, 
more especially as he iclt himself becoming fainter and fainter, and 
unable much longer to resist the cold. Intending to return within a 
few minutes, he left the kind-hearted girl in his place, wrapping her in 
his cloak, and giving her his arms and cap, together with the watch- 
word ; and such was her delight at the idea of having saved the life of 
her beloved, that she was for a time insensible to the intense severity 
of the weatlier. But just as she was flattering herself with the hope 
of his return, an officer made his appearance, who, as she forgot in 
her confusion to give the sign, suspected that the soldier had either 
fallen asleep or fled. What was his surprise, on rushing to the spot, 
to find a young girl overpowcicd with alarm, and unable to give any 
account of herself from her extreme agitation and tears. 

Being instantly conducted to the guard-house, and restored to sojne 
degree of confidence, the })Oor girl confessed the whole truth ; solicit- 
ing, with the anguish of doubt and distraction, a jiardon for her be- 
trothed luisband. He was instantly summoned from her house, but 
was found in such a state of weakness from the suffeiings he had 
undergone as to leave little prospect of his surviving them. It was 
with much difficulty, with the assistance of medical advice, that he 
was restored sufflcicntly to give an intelligible account of liimself, after 
which he was placed in close custody to await the period of his trial. 

“ Far happier had it been for me,” he exclaimed, on being restored 
to consciousness, far happier to have died at my post than to be thus 
reserved for a cruel and ignominious death ! ” And the day of his trial 
coming on, such was the politic severity of martial law, as lie had well 
foreseen, that he was condemned to be executed within a few days after 
his sentence. Great as was his affliction on hearing these tidings, it 
was little in comparison with the remorse and teifor that distracted 
tlie breast of his beloved girl, ^vho, in addition to the giicf of losing 
him in so public and ignominious a manner, accused hciself ns the 
cause of the whole calamity. He to whom she had beeli so long and 
tenderly attached was now to fall, ns it were, by the hand of Ins be- 
trothed bride ! Such was the strangeness and suddenness of the event, 
that, her feelings being wrought up to the highest pitch of excitation 
and terror, her very despair seemed to give her strength ; and, casting 
all fear of consequences aside, she made a vow to save him or to 
perish in the attempt. Bitterly weeping, and with dishevelled hair, 
she ran wildly through the city, beseeching pity and compassion from 
all her fiiends and acquaintance, and soliciting everybody of rank 
and influence to unite in petitioning for a pardon ior her lover, or that 
her life, she being the sole author of the fault, might be accepted in the 
place of his. 

The circumstances being made known, such was the tenderness and 
compassioa^excited in her behalf, and such the admiration of her con* 
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duct, at onc6 so affectionate and spirited, that persons of the highest 
rank became interested for Iier, and used the most laudable efforts to 
obtain a hee pardon for the poor soldier. The ladies of the place also 
exerting their influence, tlie governor, no longer proof against this 
torrent of public feeling, made a merit of granting him forgiveness on 
the condition of hjs being immediately united to the heroic and noble- 
hearted girl, and accepting with her a small donation, an example 
which was speedily followed by people of every rank, so that the young 
bride had the additional pleasure of presenting lier beloved with a 
handsome dower, which satisfied their moderate wishes and crowned 
their humble happiness. 
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NOVELLA L 

If it be truly observed that the ickitive position in which mankind 
are placed, requiring the mutual assistance of each other, is the real 
origin of every contract, the same obligation may perhaps be equally 
admitted with regard to friendship, which may be considered in the 
light of a contract between tAvo persons mutually to Jove and esteem 
one another. To paiticipatc, moreover, in each other’s pleasures and 
misfortunes is another part of such a covf nant, less easy of fulfilment ; 
for though it may be comparatively easy to partake ot one another’s 
prospeiity, it would be a difficult task to find one who is apt to feel as 
much for his friend’s calamities as for his own. Hence, if we have 
reason to complain of the want of good faith as exemplified in the 
breach of ncaily all kinds of contracts betAveen man and man, Iioav 
much more justly might that of fiicndbhip be charged with the number 
of its perjuries, insomuch that a true inend may a\ ell be c.'.tecmcd, 
ns he untortunately is, cither a sort of nonentity, or so very rare an 
acquisition as not to be found Avhen most needed in the hours of mis- 
iortune and grief. Nevertheless, the character is known to cxi^t ; and 
happy should I conceive myself Avere I able to impress upon the minds 
of my readers the excellence and importance of one of the noblest 
virtues that can inspire the human breast. And happier they could 
they avail themselves of the example I am about to afford them, and 
become such to each other as the tAvo chaiactcrs here represented, 
in every Avay deserving of their admiration and legard. 

At the age of sixteen, Valerio, the native of one of Italy’^ most 
distinguished republics, Avas left an orphan, the heir of very considcr- 
able'Avcalth, Aveil educated, and of a cuUivated mind and susceptible 
feelings. His father's death, happening just at this period, was a 
severe bloAv to him, inexperienced as he yet was in the manners and 
practices of the A\orld. Reflecting upon this, and in giief for liis 
recent loss, he determined to retire for some time into the country 
until Uie completion of his education, being desirous of attaining to 
greater age and experience before he mixed in the conversation 
and manners of the world. With this intention he fixed upon a 
pleasant little villa, very delightfully situated on the skirts of his 
own estate, where he contrived, by dint of study, by arranging lus 
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affairs^ and by a limited intercourse with surrounding families, to pass 
away his time, leading the sort of life most congenial to his wishes. 
Happening one day, in the course of his walks, to be engaged in per- 
using the works of Tully, he turned to his treatise De Amicitid, and 
began to study it with attention. As he became more deeply interested, 
he frequently interrupted his reading with expressions of admiration, 
and wishes for the possession of such a friend as he found there 
described, one who might in some degree supply the loss of his kind 
and beloved father. Thus meditating, he extended his walk until he 
reached a beautiful grove, which cast a soft and solemn shade from 
its tall overspreading boughs, still admitting, in its opening glades, 
enough of the sun's rays to produce an agreeable warmth below. The 
green earth was enamelled with flowers, while grateful breezes, wafting 
through the branches, served to cool the air, and, by gentle undulations 
of the leaves, produced a thousand variations of light upon the surface 
of the ground. The most beautiful birds were seen flying from branch 
to branch, and a sweet chorus rose from among the leaves of in- 
numerable hidden songsters; while a limpid streamlet pursued its 
course, adding its murmurs as it fell at a distance, among the rocks, 
and in its way refreshing banks of flowers, where it rose in places 
interrupted in its pebbly bed. Near it appeared a circle of beautiful 
shrubs in full flower and leaf, surrounding a lir tie vacant space, just 
sufiicient to admit one person in a recumbent postiire. Chaimed with 
the delicious spot, Valerio penetrated into its cool recess, and, throwing 
himself idly at his length, he fixed his eyes upon the beautiful skies, 
listening to the voice of rural harmony that rose around him. 

He had not long indulged his reverie, when, heniing a rustling 
sound near him among the trees, he turned his head, and beheld a 
youth of noble aspect, but apparently overwhelmed with sorrow, walk- 
ing with a slow pace, and frequently stopping as if checked by some 
painful recollection, until he finally seated himself upon the margin of 
the stream, and rested his head mournfully on his hand. There he long 
sat, careless of every object around him, and often sighing bitterly, 
as he exclaimed in a sorrowful lone, “ And what will now become of 
you, hapless Ireno, your dear father torn from your embraces by a 
violent death ? What will become of our family, a sick mother and 
a young orphan sister committed wholly to my charge ? Young and in- 
experienced as I am, my time spent in youthful studies and amusements, 
under the eye of an indulgent father, I might have risen to occupy a re- 
spectable and honourable place in society ; but now, alas ! ray prospects 
are for ever destroyed. Who is there to advise me in danger or to console 
me in adversity, to place a lein upon my passions and to teach me 
how to conduct myself in prosperity.?” As he ceased, Valerio felt 
himself, deeply affected, no less by the expression of Irene’s unfeigned 
sorrow than by the similarity of circumstances that had led them to seek 
the same solitudes for relief. Feeling something stronger than mere 
syrnpathy, he could not restrain his desire of making himself known to 
the orphan sufferer, and, starting from his seat, he saluted Ireno with 
ah expression of kindness and courtesy, and then proceeded in the 
gentlest terms to reason with and console him. Recounting at the 
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Same time his own loss, he intimated how rejoiced he should be in any 
manner to supply the place of a parent, if he might so soon venture 
to offer the hand of friendship to one whom he had already learned to 
esteem. Nor did he omit to recommend his proposal by some of the 
most beautiful arguments of the Roman orator whose treatise he held 
in his hands. Irene, expressing his grateful ^ense of his kindness, 
testiticd his acceptance of it by continuing the conversation in the 
same tone, and added an account of his family, of some wealth and 
consideration in a neighbouring village belonging to the next princi- 
pality, wdiither he invited Valerio to accompany him ; to which the 
Ollier, desirous of being introduced to his mother and sister, willingly 
consented. Their regard for each other, thus auspiciously commenced, 
was soon riveted by a variety of circumstances, by similarity of taste 
and pursuits, and by sympathi‘=:ing in their common joys and suffer- 
mgs. In a short time Uicrc was notliing that they did not confide to 
each other ; they seemed to paiticipate m one another's most intimate 
thoughts and feelings, \\biJe they did not scruple to reprove their 
mutual faults. Thc) also vied with each other in acts of piety and bene- 
volence, as well as in all noble accomphshmenls, so as to afford a 
model of excellence to their couiitiymcn, who«c society they adorned. 

One day as Ireno was returning from a visit to his friend, just as 
he approached the city nails lie chi^nccd to fall in with a certain 
lord of high rank, accompanied by his son, going to the chase. Al- 
though he turned aside liis horse to give them convenient passage, 
and respectfully saluted them, the proud patrician, instead of return- 
ing his politeness, had thc rudeness to mil out to him to make more 
way, taunting him at the same time with his want of spiiit and his 
romantic friendship for the young Valciio. Ireno with modest firm- 
ness replied to this stiancc charge, smiling a little at the cause of the 
great man’s irritation, winch had the effect of fuither provoking him ; 
lui, not content with reviling Ireno, he began to attack the character 
of Valerio. Further incensed that Ireno picsumed to answer him in 
so easy and unconcerned a style, he attempted to astound him with 
the number of his titles, thc only merit, indeed, that he could boast ; 
but finding these as ineffcctual as his threats, he gave vent to his pas- 
sion, and attempted to strike thc object of his unjust resentment. 
Ireno, parrying the blow', suddenly gave his horse the spur, which had 
the effect of making him plunge in such a w-ay as to alarm thc brave 
patrician by his fuiious kicks ; then giving him the rem* he set off at 
lull speed : upon which the nobleman, taking it for the effect of terror, 
drew his sword and rode after him in a very bold and heroic style, 
for some lime Ireno succcedetl in avoiding his pursuer, until, finding 
his road intercepted by the ii\cr, he was compelled to make head in 
his own 4efence. All his efforts to mollify the angry lord pioving 
vain, he in his turn drew his sword, which pierced his enemy, unluckily 
rushing forward in the heat of his fury, to the heart. He fell dead 
upon the spot ; and there being no other witness to the deed besides 
his son, Ireno threw down his sword and was departing. But the 
youth, who had only been deterred from attacking him by the dread 
of his superior prowess, then rode boldly after him, raising the whole 
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country round by his cries, until the unhappy Ireno found himself 
surrounded by crowds who instantly laid hands upon him, and de- 
tained him while they sent for the city officers, who speedily appeared- 
Me was surrendered into the hands of justice, and thrown into one 
of the gloomiest prisons, while tidings of the extraordinary murder 
just committed soon reached the cars of his friend Valerio, whose 
horror and surprise it is impossible to describe. He set off, without 
losing a moment, for the public prison ; and with some difficulty 
obtaining an interview, he had the delight of finding his friend per- 
fectly tranquil and resigned, and received from his own lips a clear 
statement of the affair Just as -it occurred. Not an instant did he 
delay in discovering the real circumstances to pen-sons of the greatest 
w'ciglit and respectability in the city. But the superior rank of the 
deceased and the influence of his family, together with the want of 
witnesses in ireno’s favour, were too powerful to be withstood'; he 
was tried and condemned to suffer death. 

Reduced to this extremity, Ireno s mind seemed less disturbed at 
his approaching fate than at the grief and tears of his friend, his 
mother, and his orphan sister. These, with all his private affairs, he 
recommended to the care of Valeno, who promised to supply the loss 
of a son and a brotlier. The prisoner then declaicd that he should die 
happy if permitted once more to revisit his native place, to embrace 
his mother and sis.tcr, and, after arranging a few private matters, to 
return within four days. The adverse party, however, ridiculed the 
proposal, dcelaiing it a mere subterfuge to facilitate his' escape ; when 
Valerio, indignant at such an aspersion, came forw^arcl to give his own 
life in pledge for his friend’s honour, saying that he would willingly 
suffer on the fourth day in case Ireno did not return. 

His offer w^as at length accepted, and the noon of the fourth clay was 
appointed for the term of bis imprisonment, the adverse party hoping 
to cast double disgrace upon Ireno’s name, in the belief that he wxnild 
not be able within that period to return. Accordingly he set out to 
see his relatives, and having taken final leave of them and settled his 
affairs, on the morning of the, fourth day he hastened back as fast as 
possible. But the treacherous relatives of the deceased lord, in con- 
templation of this event, despatched a troop of hired menials with 
orders to arrest him on the road. Falling in with him accordingly, 
they commanded him to turn back, which he refused to do, and a 
fierce struggle took place, in which the brave youth succeeded in 
opening himself a path through the niTdst of them. Proceeding 
wounded and breathless, he with much difficulty reached the city, 
but not until after the ^’period fixe4 for the exeqntion had elapsed. 
Here he had the grief of beholding his best friend already placed 
upon the scaffold, and the executioner preparing to fulfil his office. 
“ Make way, here is the criminal ! ” was the cry caught from the lips 
of Ireno, and echoed by a thousand longues. The crowd opened, 
and the next moment he sank dowm upon the scaffold, exclaiming, 
“I die happy; I have saved his life-!” It then became a contest 
which should suffer for the other, each appealing to the judges, \Vho 
experienced no slight difficulty in adjusting their claims, Under all 
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circumstances, they declared ii was left wholly to their own choice ; 
when the noble contest became so painful, that the son Of the deceased, 
no longer proof against the sight, confessed the real fact, aaid did full 
justice to Irene’s conduct in the affair. The two friends then hand 
in hand descended from the scaffold, amid the rapturous plaudits of 
the surrounding multitude. 


NOVELLA II. 

A RICH and noble cavalier, inhabiting one of the chief cities of Italy, 
having recently lost his wife, who had presented him with an only 
son, now of mature age, again espoused, at no distant period, a lady 
of high birth, a quality, however, that constituted the whole of her 
wedding portion. She was fully sensible of the importance attached 
to such a circumstance ; her favourite theme being the succession of 
the illustrious and little less than royal blood of her progenitors. To 
such an extreme did she indulge her notions on this subject, as to 
surpass all the usual instances of vanity peculiar to the sex ; and the 
Countess Eleonora soon became as notorious as she vished, for her 
proud and punctilious, ‘fastidious 3^et fierce, in one word, her intoler- 
able temper. This was wofully manifested in the case of her new 
stepson and daughter, Valerio, the son of her husband, having recently 
married with his father's consent, since Inch period be formed part 
nt liis family. But he had soon reason to repent taking up his resi- 
dence with his father, the reign of discord commencing soon after his 
stepmother made her appearance. Feeling it to be quite impossible 
to tolerate much longer the lady’s asperity, more especially as his 
hither had the weakness to abet all her errors and submit himself 
entirely to her supreme will and pleasure, he was in the habit of get- 
ting out of her way, and spending as much of his time as possible 
from home, leaving the stage clear to his stepmother’s tyranny and 
intrigues, who thought herself entitled to despise every one inferior 
in point of birth to herself. During his absence fiom his father’s 
house, Valerio was unlucky enough to become acquainted with a few 
characters of a more gay description than the society he had been 
used to frequent, and was induced by degrees to indulge in somewhat 
more fashionable amusements. Nor was it long before his new 
amusements became vices ; and among these he soon imbibed a 
violent passion for play, to which he did not scruple to sacrifice the 
greatest portion of his time and money, besides neglecting the peace 
and happiness of a young and lovely wife, who, living * under the 
harsh sway of a stepmother, had little to rely upon besides the 
affection of her consort, and often wept bitterly as she found that 
he daily absented himself for longer periods, and passed the chief part 
of the night from her side. Her father-in-law afforded her neither 
relief nor protection, his doting weakness rendering him a still greater 
slave to the woman whom he feared even more than he loved. In this 
deplorable situation, every day becoming more serious, did this late,: 
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happy and noble family continue to smart under the imperious rule o< 
its new mistress, the head of it brought into a state of abject dotage 
and subjection, his only son compelled to wrangle with her lace to face 
or to leave the bosom of his family, plunging into courses that must 
eventually lead to ruin and despair, while his lovely wife lamented his 
change of conduct with feelings too painful to express. 

Precisely at this juncture of affairs there arrived at the fathers 
house a friend of Valerio on a visit to him, a young man of noble birtli, 
who had been intimate with the family while residing at Rome. He 
met with tlie most gratifying reception both from the old Count and 
his son, and even the haughty Klconora deigned to smile upon him in 
considcratiun of his recent succession to a maiquisute, though scarcely 
ancient enough to place him upon an equal footing \\ith a family of- 
her antique stock. Occasionally, therefore, she attempted to indulge 
her sharp and sarcastic humour at his expense, which he very good- 
naturedly parried or retorted, until she grew insolent, when he only 
smiled and remained silent. Tlie young wife of his friend Valerio, on 
the other hand, treated him with the utmost courtesy, though there 
was something in her manner that betrayed the anxiety to whicli she 
was a prey. 

The young T^Iarquis was at no loss to penetrate into the real source 
of her sorrows after witnessing tlie assuming airs and the giicvous 
sway exercised by the l.idy of the house over her whole establishment. 
As he had the greatest respect for the rest of the family, whom ho 
had long known, he felt cqUiil disgust and concern at her conduct, 
and w’ould instantly have left the house had he not feared by any 
sudden step to hurt their feelings. He had, moreover, a desire to 
observe more of Valerio’s motions, ns well ns to study some means, 
if possible, of mitigating the domestic evils he could not rcmpve, too 
happy, he thought, could he succeed in lestonng some portion 
of that family harmony and peace which he had beheld in the 
Count’s house on first becoming acquainted with his son Valerio, 
With such kind and disinterested views, he began to study the exact 
character and position of the parties ; he paid profound respect to the 
haughty Countess, and lavished upon lier a due portion of titles ; he 
did justice to the good feelings of her husband ; he gazqd on the lovely 
wife of his friend with the lendercst compassion, but said nothing ; 
w'hilc lie attempted to occupy as much as possible of her misguided 
husband’s time and attention. One evening, as the good old Count 
was sitting up late reading, expecting the return of his son Valerio, 
and trying to make up his mind to teprehend him for his late conduct, 
he observed that his young friend likewise had not retired to rest. 
Addressing him with much warmth of feeling, he reminded him of the 
affection that had so long subsisted between their families, more espe- 
cially between Ins son and himself, and which he trusted would plead 
his excuse in venturing to trouble the young Marquis with his family 
anxieties ; but as he had understood from good authority that since 
his arrival he had spent much of his time in company witli his poor 
son, even in places of riot and dissipation (which it wounded his feel- 
ings to believe), instead of snatching his friend Valerio from the preci- 
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pice of which he stood, it became impossible for him longer to conceal 
the serious anxiety which he felt on his son's account, and the grief 
under which he laboured. 

The young Marquis listened attentively to the complaints of his old 
friend, conscious of the purity of his motives, nor was it without much 
reluctance tlnit he entered upon a defence of his own conduct, being 
almost as unwilling to confess his noble and disinterested efforts on 
that son^s behalf as to admit the charges just advanced against him 
by the unhappy Count. With sucii modest feelings he attempted to allay 
the wretched lathci's nnxicty, by suggesting in the first place that no 
violent passion, like that wliich Ins poor son had conceived for the 
gaming-table, could possibly be destroyed at a single effort, but that, 
like a wild beast of tlie woodo, it would leqinre much soothing anti 
flattering usage before submitting to the hand of friendship or of power. 
That, moreover, instead of encouraging him m such a career, he hatl 
already undei taken the difficult task of eradicating so fatal a piopen- 
sity, and tlniL it would be quite necessary for his young friend to be 
left solely to his direction, without tlie authoiity of a father appearing 
in any of the steps he was about to take. Further, he would ijrcsurne 
to insist upon his old friend rctiiing to rest, and leaving him to await 
the arrival of V.ikiio, as he nas, moteover, expecting one of his 
messengers, whom he had despatched from Rome to Tuiin, bearing 
eoimnissions of the highest iinpoitance. witli the result of a long-im- 
pending lawsuit. The old Count, yielding cntiic credit to the kind 
words and looks of the Marquis, that sufficiently bespoke the tender 
intcicst he took in his son’s welfare, affectionately oml:)raced him, 
expressed his lasting gratitude for so much kindness, and cnticated his 
forgiveness at the same time for having indulged the least biispicion of 
Ills fidelity. Yet it was long after the Count’s departure licfore Valerio 
made his appcnrancc, nith an air of satisfaction and triumph which 
augured nothing good for the success of his fiiend’s attempt. He said 
he had that evening had a very surprising run of foituuc, enough to 
compensate him for nearly all his- late losses — tidings which his friend 
received with apparent pleasure, observing that he was glad he had 
not suffered, and that he would himself accompany him the next time 
he meant to play. This occurred the ensuing night, and, apprehensive 
of losing his influence ovci him, the young Marquis accordingly went. 
It was at the house of a foreigner whom the Marquis Iiimself recom- 
mended to his young fnend, and wdio was in fact no other than one of 
his most confidential servants, who had assumed the character at his 
master's request. He was the same person who had been despatched 
by him to Turin, and had just returned with tidings of his inastci's 
success in his long-contested lawsuit. Possessing, in addition to stiict 
integrity, a very pleasing person and manners, he had all the art of a 
conjuror in a vaiiety of games, especially at cards, with which he 
often amused his master and his friends. On tins occasion, he was 
arrayed in a rich dress, with all the instruments of his art placeil 
around him, and furnished with an immense sum of money, with ordeis 
from his master to win as mucli more from his friend and himself as 
he could possibly contrive to do, even until th»;y should cast their 
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future fortunes on the die. His skilful servant instantly understood 
his cue, and assuming his char.icter, prepared to execute his orders to 
the minutest point. About evening the two friends issued forth, and 
proceeding to the house of the disguised foreigner (who received his 
master only as a cavalier whom he had casually met), they instantly, 
after a few ceremonies, sat down to table, whcie in a short time the two 
friends were unlucky enough to lose everything they had in the world. 
Valerio then, in a paroxysm of despair, pledged his word for the future 
inheritance from his father ; all which being gone, both the losers 
leaped up in the utmost despair and rushed out of the house. The 
lime was now arrived for attempting the long-wished-for lefoim : the 
rage of Valerio was dreadful, and* he pioposcd the most fatal expe- 
dients, bent upon not surviving his utter ruin. With much difficulty 
the IVlaiquis prevailed upon him to return home, contriving that he 
should pass by the chamber of his lovely but unh \ppy wife, vho was 
then heal'd indulging the profourtdcsl guef. Vaiciiowas cut to the 
soul; he raved, he tore his hair, and it was long before he became 
sufficiently composed to listen to the leasonings of Ins fiiend, who 
easily obtained from him a promise that, if he could possibly succeed 
in recovering his lost property, he would for ever abandon the fatal 
pursuit. Tins was the point at wdiich his fiiend had lung wished to 
ariive. lie had at last tiiumphed over this hateful propensity, and 
his next object was to restore Valeiio to the arnij and to ilie confi- 
dence of Ins )Oung and hapless wnfe. This also was ehected ; and 
teinble was the icpcntant gaipester’s lenioise w'hen he beheld the false 
foreigner approach his house the ensuing morning, imagining that he 
came to enforce his claims for eveiything he had in the world. What 
was his surprise, then, to perceive him, on ciilernig the room, prostrate 
himself at the feet of the Marquis, disrobe himstlf of his cavalier's 
attire, and present him with the whole of the ill-gotlcn gains he had 
made the evening before I The scales fell from the eyes of the infatuated 
Valerio, and from that lime forward he was restored to himself, an 
ornament to society and the pride of his friends. Yet his feelings were 
not foi a moment to be put into competition with the delightful con- 
sciousness that swelled the bosoin-^of the noble young Marquis, a 
gratification exceeding every other that this world can afford. Nor 
was the example of so much good sense and benevolence, exercised 
in correcting the extravagance of ill-rcgulatcd passions, lost on the 
Countess Eleonora, who began from that time to check her inordinate 
pride ; and thus, by the intervention of a j'udicious friend, concord and 
happiness were le-established in the mansion to which they had so 
long been strangers. 
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This Florentine nobleman, born in the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century, was distinguished for his literary taste and the extent and 
variety of his acquirements. A man of the world, a poet, and a pas- 
sionate admirer of the best and earliest poets of Italy, in addition to 
his claims as a very pleasing novelist, he is rather remarkable for the 
polished ease and vivacity than for the strength and profundity of 
his writings. From an account of these, as given by the distinguished 
prelate, Moreni, who still survives to reflect credit upon the classic soil 
of Tuscany, the antiquities of which he has so ably illustrated, we 
learn that they are of a very diversified subject and character, being 
found to comprehend essays upon dilfcrent branches of natural history, 
read in the Royal Academy del Cimento, under the especial patronage 
of Prince Leopold of Tuscany, and published at Florence in the year 
1666, besides a eulogy upon the Cardinal Leopold de’ Medici, a 
description of the villa of Lonchio, addressed to the Marquis Strozzi, 
some terzinc stanzas, in the style of Dante, upon the death of Orazio 
Rucellai, and a Life of the celebrated traveller, Francesco Carletti. 

From the specimen of the Count’s novels here presented to the 
English reader, it will easily be perceived that he claims a high rank 
among the fictitious writers of the seventeenth century, almost w^holly 
opposed in style and character to those of a preceding era. Evident 
traces of modern manners and sentiments begin to display the changes 
that had taken place in society, with its increasing cultivation and 
refinement. 


NOVELLA I. 

Upon the summit of Rua, one of the loftiest of the Eugancan hills, 
situated amidst the solemn scenes of Nature, and secluded beneath a 
canopy of embowering trees, stood the solitary abode of the Penitent 
Eremites. Its commanding site, overlooking verdant hills and plea- 
sant villas, with noble cities rising in the distance, fully compensated 
by its variety for the desert loneliness of the sp9t, the quiet approach 
to which lay through avenues of lofty pine, inspiring a deep and 
sacred calm, mingled with an awe well adapted to the scene. 

No women are permitted to approach the place except on an ap- 
pointed day in the early part of autumn, when they are shown no 
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farther than the temple, nqt into the more secluded sanctuaries of 
the hermits^ abode. A solemn festival then ushers in the period ; the 
most beautiful women, splendidly attired and mounted upon spirited 
palfreys, vie with each other in dress and loveliness, and, escorted 
by the flower of the nobility, add grace and liveliness to the scene. 
Never was it more magnificently celebrated than on a certain occasion, 
when the lady of one of the rectors of Padua, who had recently lost 
her eldest son, returning from France in the flower of his age and 
hopes, attended the ceremony with a noble train of ladies and cavaliers, 
with whom she ascended the summit of the mount. The splendour of 
the feast, abounding with all the rarities more suitable to the genius 
that supplied them than to the nature of the establishment, was cal- 
culated to surprise, and even to dazzle the eye. 

The warmth of the day becoming more and more insupportable, 
the lady of the feast, accompanied by her train, retired into the shady 
recess formed by some beautiful beeches suriounding a little emin- 
ence, which commanded a lovely and extensive prospect There llic 
sweet and solitary scene, so favourable to the indulgence of tender 
and melancholy thoughts, led her to praise a mode of life so wholly 
divested of all worldly cares, and preferable in her estimation to the 
aspiring dignity and love of glory so much affected by vulgar minds, 
and she proceeded to contrast the vanity of such earthly considera 
tions with the milder pleasures and innocent repose of life, such as 
was there enjoyed. She had hardly concluded, before one of the 
cavaliers present happened to mention that such a choice had really 
been made and adhered to by a noble youth of great worldly expecta- 
tions. To him the solitude and deprivation of a hermitage offered 
more true delight than the noblest alliances and most festive courts 
in the world. Expressing her high admiration of so disinterested and 
magnanimous a resolution, and curious to hear the Variety and changes 
of fortune that had led to it, the lady entreated the superior of the con- 
vent to introduce her to him. In a short time he made his appearance ; 
the nobility of his aspect "was clearly apparent thiough his homely 
habit, while the traces of youthful fire and beauty still threw a chcirm 
over his fine but pallid features. 

The modesty and humility of his Tlemeanour were in unison with 
the character he had adopted, though not destitute of the courtesy 
due to a noble lady and her festive train on an occasion like the 
present. The lady, possessing singularly noble and pleasing qualities, 
paying him the respect due to his rank, and commending his resolu- 
tion, tts arising out of the most excellent motives, besought him to 
•favour them with an account of his adventures. The young hermit 
attributed the merit wdiolly to the Divine power, and expressed great 
1 epugnance to repeat the history of his transgressions on which his 
superior sought to remove his scruples by observing that, whatever 
had been the errors of his past life, he had fully repaired them by his 
exemplary sorrow and repentance; and as it would, perhaps, be a 
great punishment to him, it would tend to his edification to relate his 
past life, and add to the efficacy of his sufiferings. The young man 
bowed his head to the superior in token of compliance, and with a 
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composed countenance and a sort of modest assurance thus began 
“ It is a due punishment upon my past levities ; the pain of revealing 
them before this honourable and excellent coihpany I meet witli 
patience and resignation. Obedience, however, is my duty, and all 
diffidence must give way, so that I have to entreat of your honourable 
company, most illustrious lady, to e^jeuse me for my apparent boldness 
in intruding my private affairs upon your attention. 

‘VMy name was Sigismondo, Conte d^Arco, the only branch belong- 
ing to that house for a long scries of years that possessed many exten- 
sive seigniories on the coniines of Italy and Germany. My father died 
while I was yet a child ; and my mother, on her marrying a second 
time, caused me to be educated at the court of the Archduchess Dow- 
ager of Inspruckj my native sovereign, as one of the pages of honour. 
My tender age and misfortunes awakened so much compassion in the 
yinncess, that she seemed to regaicl me rather as a mother than a 
mistress, treating me in every particular like her child. She made 
me a playfellow of the Piincess Claudia, an only daughter, about the 
same age as myself, not exceeding seven : we lived on the most familiar 
terms, and formed an attachment that became more rooted with our 
increasing years. It would be idle to attempt to disguise from your 
])cneti*ation, madam, that such youthful tenderness and familiarity was 
likely soon to ripen into confidence — into love. This passion seemed 
daily to acquire fresh force, inasmuch as it did not appear disagree- 
able to the Princess, who was quite sensible of its existence. To say 
the truth, as it will fully appear in the sequel, if you will not think me 
guilty of too great temerity in raising my eyes to my young queen, 1 
began to imagine, and not without reason, that she deigned to bend 
hers also upon me. Wc had each just completed our rdteenth year ; 
my sweet companion was gifted with all the brightest qualities and 
accomplishments, both of mind and person, the fame of her virtuc^j 
and- her beauty not only spreading throughout Geinuin)', but the 
rest of Europe. Indeed, her portraits have since become familiar in 
c\’cry land, and few aie there of those present who would require a 
more particular description of her charms at my hands. But 1 have 
to delineate a few qualities that no pencil can reach, those features of 
the living mind, bright and beautilul, which at the same moment were 
enabled to seize their subject, to distinguish and to deliberate in a 
manner surprising to the most skilful and accomjdished intellects. 

Her demeanour was n mixture of sweet grace and gravity, and this 
soft majesty she always displayed with so little effort as to make it 
appear perfectly natural. Her pleasures were all innocent and deli- 
cate, music forming the chief, in which she \vas most passionately 
attached to harmonies of a plaintive and pathetic cast. I have often 
surprised her singing such songs in some sweet retired scene, and 
shedding tears over feigned woes, borne away by her natural tender- 
ness, and by an irresistible attachment to subjects of this description. 

*^ln truth, it might be said that her own prophetic genius inspired 
her with some of those tender lines conne(^ted with her own future 
fortunes, which she sang like the dying bird that is said to usher in 
her own doom. Deeper passion, along with a sense of duty, now 
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more and more usurped my breast ; my struggles became great ; I 
blamed my own presumption ; I tried to recover my self-command, 
but all in vain. My eyes had loo long dwelt upon and become 
riveted to her charms, and 'one look of hers overpowered my firmest 
resolutions, insomuch that I found I must either give way to my feel- 
ings and madly throw myself at her feet, or seek to avoid her presence. 
I no longer frequented her company at those seasons when I was able 
to dispense with my duties at court ; while, the better to give an air 
of probability to my absence, I devoted myself with double assiduity 
to my studies and to the amusements common to my age. Fencing, 
riding, and every kind of military exercise seemed to absorb my whole 
time, but my thoughts were, in reality, far away. My evenings 
were spent in music, dancing, and other favourite diversions at the 
court, while my more serious hours were engaged in the abstriiser 
sciences. 

In this manner weeks passed away without a single interview with 
my beloved princess ; our mutual puisuils of dancing, singing, riding, 
and reading together were wholly abandoned. Meeting me one day 
by chance returning from the riding-school, heated and breathless 
with exercise, she began to rally me upon my sudden and surprising 
application to more martial pursuits, while, in the same tone, I 
respectfully assured her that it arose wholly out of a desire to render 
myself more worthy of her Highness’s service ; and bowing to her with 
the same ceremony practised by the other courtiers, I left her without 
waiting for any reply. 

Whilst I was persevering with the utmost pain in this assumed 
character, it was resolved by the court to adjourn in order to partake 
of the pleasures of the country. The place was delightfully situated 
at a short distance from the city, and the usual duties and occupa- 
tions of the court giving way to mere amusement, all motive for my 
prescribed absence and alienation from the young princess ceased. 
Besides, however much I studied to avoid her, it was not always 
possible. She surprised me one morning early in a shady walk lead- 
ing from the garden to the wood. We met— our eyes met — and with a 
profound obeisance I sought to pass on. Commanding me, however, 
to follow her, she pursued the path leading to the wood with a com- 
posed air and a serene aspect. At length addressing me, she observed, 
‘ Your wisdom and discretion, Count, are above all praise, and merit 
as much kindness and generosity on my side. It is in warn that you 
strive to conceal the occasion of your late estrangement, and it would 
be equally vain for me to affect ignorance of it. Nevertheless I do 
not wish to give you pain ; you shall find your advantage in it ; and 
that you may feel assured of this, even listen and receive the tribute 
due to your merit.’ Blushing deeply as she uttered these words, she 
saw likewise that I observed it, and continued as follows : * My confu- 
sion, Sigismond, proceeds from my inexperience in such affairs, not 
from any sense of saying or doing aught unworthy my birth and quality. 
I know not whether it be permitted a princess to countenance a vassal’s 
love, but I do know that if ever there was one to be pitied in the 
world, I am that one. Our friendship seemed to haVc been bom with 
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US ; I felt as a cliild a sort of instinctive attachment to you ; oiir young 
and playful affection grew with us, and it has continued, as is but 
too apparent, to be cherished on both sides until it has become a part 
of ourselves. I am familiar with all your feelings, and understand 
them better than you understand mine ; and in common gratitude it 
becomes my diUy to confess that J feel the same partiality towards 
you that I am convinced you bear to me. Why then dissimulate with 
you; or leave you to extort it from me by degrees, when such an admis- 
sion is mere justice to your virtues, that you may in future feel that 
noble confidence in them which is calculated to make you happy? 
Your features are sufficient evidence of your joy. I see it, alas! 
while I confess with burning blushes how much 1 love you ; though, 
as we are equal in our passion, I have no c<iuse for shame in the 
avowal. Were the sceptre I am fated to inherit in my own power, in 
your hands only should it be deposited ; but 1 am certain that you 
place a higher value upon my heart than upon my possessions. 
Fortune may dispose of the latter ; of my heart, never — it is yours ! 
Dispose of it as you will. I am sure you will never abuse your power 
over It ; at all events, it is yours !’ Ere the lovely princess had half 
concluded these words, 1 was at her feet, lost in a delifuim of con- 
fusion and joy. Not a word could I utter; 1 kissed the hem of her 
lobes ; I felt her tears upon my hands, as she gently sought to raise 
me from the ground. I seized her offered hand, and covered it with 
my kisses : ^Dearest lady, most honoured and cherished mi&tress !' I 
cried, ‘is it possible J can believe my senses? Were this the first 
proof of your regard, well might 1 imagine you meant to scoff me for 
the rash feelings I have indulged ; but 1 have experienced ever since 
a child, that your compassion, your generosity, have no bounds. May 
Heaven’s richest blessings attend you ! you have snatched me from an 
abyss-of terror and despair at the bare idea of the passion 1 indulged, 
and I am now at the summit of all human felicity. Yet would I will- 
ingly have aspired higher Ilian the honour of serving you, even at 
the risk of all I held dear, of life itself ; and therefore it was that I 
attempted to shun you. A sceptre, a thousand sceptres, in competi- 
tion with your love would have no charms for me. Let kings seize your 
realms ; I am satisfied in possessing the nobility and royalty of such 
a soul as yours. Ah 1 would that, as our love, our*binh were equal ; 
for I esteem not the wealth or dignity of worlds equal to the least 
testimony of your favour. I should be tlie meanest and vilest of 
wretches to regard aught beyond the bc^tiijies of soul and' form that 
have subdued me so long.’ 

“ I was proceeding, in the tumult of my feelings, to express my 
gratitude and delight, when a group of ladies and cavaliers appeared 
in sight, and I followed the princess as she turned to meet the party 
with a free and even lively and playful air. During the few days that 
the court sojourned in the country, wholly devpted to the feast, the 
chase, and similar rural diversions, it became my delightful task to 
resume niy former station, being almost in constant attendance upon 
the princess. , No longer on the list of pages, I had entered upon the 
more honourable rank of cavalier, while my early intimacy and educa- 

2 N 
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tion with the princess, and the respect which she uniformly testified 
for me in public, acquired for me no little distinction at court. And 
as the chiet object of her Serene Highness the Archduchess, who held 
paramount s\\ay, was to fyhiise the mind of the princess, naturally 
inclined to melancholy, she ordained a solemn festival to grace the 
close of their residence, after the pleasures of a magnificent chase. 
The young princesses, along with the ladies of the court, appeared 
arrayed in the character of Amazons, with high waving plumes on 
their heads and upon richly-caparisoned palfreys. The Princess 
Claudia Felice w^as seen mounted upon a swift courser^of a Jet black, 
and adorned with a tuft of feathers, while its fair rider shone bright to 
the eye in a loosely-folded dress, elegantly suited to the occasion. 
When she entered into the wood, she drew nearer to me as I rode 
along at her side, and took occasion, without observation, to inform 
me of her great desire to obtain some signal triumph over the ferocious 
pre3\ 1 then approached still closer to her, separating from the rest of 
the party, and penetrating still deeper into tlie recesses of the wood, 
which the wild beasts were supposed to haunt in greater numbers. 
There, without deigning to pursue eillier stags or hares, or any animals 
of a less ferocious cast, the hunters prepared to attack a huge wild 
boar, which came rushing towards us pursued by some of the clogs. 
Desirous of yielding to the Princess the honour of despatching him, I 
stepped aside to leave him open to her attack, when sha had the good 
fortune to wound him mortally with her hunting-spear in the head. 
In a transport of rage, the beast still sprang forward in the same direc- 
tion, urged on all sides by the dogs, and notwithstanding two pistol- 
shots, rushing upon her horse that stood in its way, the Princess, by 
the disorder into which she was thrown, ran the greatest risk of her 
life. vSome of the hunters now eagerly hastened to her assistance, 
but they were on foot, and before they could arrive I nad sprung from 
my horse between the Princess and the enraged animal, and assaulted 
it furiously with my sword. Having passed the weapon , through its 
Ijody, I laid it dead at her feet, while, with the utmost presence of mind, 
not half so much terrified at her own dmigcr as I had been, she said, 
‘ I find it is a great advantage to pjace myself under your protection j 
you seem to know how to defend what belongs to you.* ‘ And what 
coward would not’, when he had to combat in so sweet and glorious a 
cause t * But tlie hunters coming up, prevented farther conversation ; 
they raised the enormous animal with difficulty, in order t^ bear it in 
triumph before the Princess to meet the rest of the party. Already 
informed of the accident, the Archduchess was hastening, full of alarm, 
in the same direction. Shocked at beholding its immense size, on its 
first appearance, h^ terror was the next moment changed into an 
exclamation of triumph when she beheld the beloved Princess .unhyrt 
accompanied by me. She received us with the warmest grattilatioils, 
bestowing upon me praises and rewards too flattering to recount. The 
chase then continued with double vigour and animation ; the quarry 
was more than equal to our hopes ; and, with the evening festivities, 
cpncludtd our rural sojourn. 

“ On the leinoVal of the court to the city, I again returned to my 
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usual avocations, though without resigning the delightful privilege I 
enjoyed of continual access to the company of my Princess, and the 
oftener as I found she dwelt upon my weakness with an eye of tender- 
ness and pity, not of reproach. She still continued to give me open 
and honourable proofs of her regard, and even to intrust me with her 
most secret and important views ; more especially in respect to a 
proposed union with the Duke of York, the King of England’s brother, 
since united to the Princess of Modena. Nor did she merely make 
me her counsellor upon the occasion : she candidly expressed her 
aversion to the match, and her satisfaction at its rejection, 

‘‘About this period died the Empress Margerita Teresa of Austria, 
consort of the Emperor Leopold, Without issue, consequently that great 
monarch soon directed his views towards another union, and the eyes 
of the whole world were eagerly fixed upon his future choice. At this 
time the affair of the Duke of York had already proceeded so far that the 
Princess would have been compelled to yield a reluctant consent, had 
not a still more unfortunate proposal inteivencd. During its whole 
progress my attention was on the alert, no less from the impassioned 
interest I felt on my own account than on that of my Princess, whose 
grief was but too apparent at the idea of being transported into foreign 
juirts, moie especially into a country like Britain, where the unruly 
genius of the people threatened equally the sceptres and the lives of its 
princes. It was my firm resolution to follow in her train wherever she 
went, preferring continual servitude in such^j a cause to all the case, 
honours, and emoluments in the world. I valued not the risks and 
inconveniences I should have to encounter from a nation so inimical 
to our religion and to good government as the English.^ 

“ While in this trying’ and perilous conjuncture 1 was awaiting day 
by day tidings of the conclusion of the nuptials, now near at hand, to 
judge from the frequent departure of messengeis on both sides, what 
was my secret triumph when the young Princess, one day bursting in 
upon her attendants, after an audience with the Archduchess, selected 
me from the number, and bade me follow her into the adjoining gallery. 
Theic, leaning upon a balcony overhanging the gardens, she thus 
addressed me, after a few moments’ pause : ‘ I kriow not, Count, how 
>011 will receive the information I have to communicate, and I am 
almost doubtful whether I ought to unfold it to you. But as you must 
still continue to enjoy the privilege of hearing from my ow'u lips what- 
ever concerns my nearest interests, have the goodness to peruse this 
document, Containing the ratification of my mariiage with the EmperOr 
Leopold,* 

** Having cast my eye over the fatal letters, and even kissed them 
ni token of submission, I threw myself at the Princess’s feet, and bow- 
ing my head more in sorrow than in submission, I broke out into 
the following words : * I cannot express, most illustrious Princess, 
soon mV empress and my queen, the feelings that agitate my bosoim 
Must ,1 say how much rejoiced I feel at the prospect of your glori- 
ous rank, so advantageous to all Germany, and to the interests and 

* Allowance must here be made for the bituation and characterof the writer, a good Catholic, 
the'enbjoct of a despotic Government, and imbued with all the jprcjiic Ices of his times,-* Tn 
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aggrandisetnenl of the empire ? Truly honoured do I feel, nor can 
any words express niy gratitude for your condescension in permitting 

me to hear these tidings from your own lips. It is a distinction ’ 

* Oh no, no distinction,' interrupted the Princess ; ^for, as Pleaven is my 
witness, noble Sigismond, there is nothing in all these magnificent 
prospects that affords me half so much pleasure as the idea of being 
enabled to confer upon you far greater distinction than before. Imagine 
not that this accession of state will ever change my feelings ; the 
Empress of the Romans will find nothing to blame in the frincess of 
In^pruck; and therefore It is that I here renew the gift which shq 
formerly gave you. Nor in this do I in the least trench upon the 
fealty I owe the Emperor as my liege lord and master, inasmuch as 
the sentiment I am bound to preserve towards him is wholly opposite 
in its nature to the one I mean ever to letain for you throughout a 
life of innocence, namely, the tendere^t friendship, Yes, 1 am not 
afraid to repeat it, Count d'Arco, ray love for you appears Sto have 
been made in heaven ; it is the force of destiny, and the confession of 
it is due to your superior merit. 1 have not hitherto asked the least 
reward for the partiality I entertain towards you : it is now I have to 
beg a boon of you. It is, that you will consent to share my good 
fortune with rne, nay, to change your country, and absent yourself 
from me as little as possible, lib this cheerfully, and count upon my 
gratitude, iu proportion as I meet with obedience lo these commands, 
JUit I must not confer with you longer now ; I well know all you would 
wish to tell me, and if you can understand my feelings ns well without 
giving them a tongue, even what I Jinve already said were needless.’ 
'I'ears started into her eyes at ^hese last words, but she soon repressed 
them, and without leaving me time to reply, she hastened out of the 
gallery to rejoin her party, 

“Tidings of these illustridiis nuptials getting abroad, the city be- 
came one scene of festivity, the respective nations resuming all the 
liilarity and hopes that had recently been clouded by the death of 
some of their princes, which threatened a loss of successors in several 
of the most powerful houses of Geimany. A sort of general carnival 
was proclaimed, and the court, as if to set the most joyous example, 
ordained, in its liberality, to hold a tourney. It was, perhaps, one 
of the most sumptuous and magnificent spectacles ever witnessed, 
the various rencounters taking place only between nobles and cava- 
liers of the most approved courage and illustrious birth. It being 
usual in Gerinany to cairy the device and the colour of thc^ady whom 
the cavalier serves, conferred with her own hand, it was thus ordered on 
this glorious occasion as eacli knight stepped into the field. It hap- 
pened that one evening, soon after the conclusion of the nuptials, I 
was jiiThe public audience-chamber, then daily held, when some young 
Irifiers began to banter me, inquiring whether I had yet received my 
favourite colour from my mistress. 1 know not whether they imagined, 
as was pretty generally credited, that I had never acquired the affec; 
tion of any lady of the court, or whether they alluded still more mali- 
ciously to the partiality of tlie Empress, as she seemed to suspect. It 
is certain she looked much displeased, and the more so as the aiifijCourse 
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terminated in a burst of laugliten Turning towards me^ she said in 
the sweetest tone^ ‘ It is scarcely fair, Count, that while 1 am present, 
your modesty should be put to the blush j you must enter the field as 
my cavalier ; here is your device,’ untying a green ribbon from her fine 
arm, which she extended towards i.mc, almost overwhelmed with sur- 
prise and joy* Envy and malice became instantly mute, a becoming 
reverence was felt, and more than one, conversing afterwards upon the 
beauty and delicacy of the action, declared that they should have 
valued such a favour beyond the woith of a seigniory. The day 
appointed for the tournament being airived, as I was standing at the 
eniiance of my apartment arranging the order of my choicest dresses, 
intending to appear in ‘some of my richest attire, the equerry of the 
Empress appeared with a present of two noble steeds, which her majesty 
entreated 1 would accept ns her cavalier upon the approaching occa- 
sion. One of these Avas of Neapolitan breed, a charger of middling 
height, but full of fire and spirit. It Avns jet black, riclily-caparisoncd, 
shining in cloth of silver and gold ; and the other was a Spanish jennet, 
of mixed colour, small in its limbs, beautifully caparisoned, and swift 
as a bird upon the course. 

“ Exactly at the appointed time I entered among the first into the 
field, bearing in my plumes and ribbon^ the colours of the Empress, 
who, to complete the henour conferred upon me, appeared arrayed m 
the same, seated upon a sort of throne in the lodge, surrounded by 
thousands of spectators. The Archduchess Dowager Avas there, re- 
joicing in the new fortunes of her daughter, with a tiain of the noblest 
ladies in the land, who had attended from the most distant provinces 
to do honour to the occasion. 

‘‘Just before I entered the lists I mounted n^nother charger, bestowed 
likewise by the Empress, and rode into the ring. The champion Avho 
appeared there was of great strength, valour, and e.\pcricncc, and had 
already maintained the field against numters of the boldest challengers. 
It Avas noAv my turn to break a spear with him, and the moment the 
heralds gave signal to start into action, 1 turned my eyes towards the 
court-lodge, and met those of the Empress fixed intently upon me. I felt 
as if suddenly inspired with more than mortal strength and ardour, and 
such was the force and fury of my charge, that I not only carried the 
first, but two following lances ; in short, I bore aAvay the honour of 
the day. 

Must € confess all my vanity ? Such was my secret triumph, that 
I Avould not have exchanged it at that moment foF the richest diadem. 
Not tliat I was ambitious of vulgar applause, but that day 1 bore the 
ensign of my Empress, and proved myself not unworthy of the high 
distinction she had conferred upon me. Riding up to the royal lodge, 
I disniounted at the feet of the two princesses, by Avhom I was receded 
Avith expressions of applause. They presented me with a rich sword, 
adorned with jewels, the prize of the victor of the field ; while the 
Empress herself, in the excess pf*^hcr generous spirit, drew a fine 
diamond ring from her finger, and presented it to me with compli- 
ments of pleasure and congratulation at my Iriumpa. 

** But the consummation of my wretchedness Avas now at hand. The 
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Empress was preparing to join her august consort, attended by her 
mother, with the flower of all her nobility, at Gratz. I made one of 
her train, no less command than from an unhappy inclination. Nor 
among the crowds of distinguished nobles who surrounded her did I 
seem to lose the least portion of my influence. She was even more 
kind and considerate than before, often declaring that since she was 
become the spouse of Caesar, she should be justified in treating her 
friends with far greater kindness and consideration than she had for- 
merly done. Nor was this all ; slie obtained for me the favour of her 
imperial consort, which he frequently displayed before all the court. 
This was no sooner apparent than I began to receive the obeisance 
and respects of my equals and superiors ; all parties courted my atten- 
tion, and I might well have indulged a little vanity. But I know not 
how it was : what to others would have been a source of the richest 
pleasure, in me gave rise only to feelings of sorrow and regret. 1 
would gladly have exchanged all the power and splendour of Vienna 
for some quiet refuge in the desert, some secluded abode, such as 
Heaven has here at length assigned me. So far from entcitaining an 
ambition to extend the sphere of my fame and influence beyond the 
rankuhich I enjoyed, 1 in vain attempted to interest myself in the 
inlngues and affliirs of state. I could not enter into the usual pleasures 
of the court; my c>C3 still wandered, and resred only on the fine 
features of the Empress, absorbed in the contemplation of the mingled 
majesty, the grace, and the thousand surpassing charms that 1 found 
there, and only there. For my passion never betiayed itself beyond 
my eyes ; but to these, when unobserved, I gave free and ample scope, 
and they told her eloquently all my hopeless anguish, all my love. 
And they dwelt her unreproved ; they partook of no other 

delight ; all else appeared vile and worthless to me. Too happy could 
I have continued to enjoy the moiunful pleasiiic it affoided me ! 
Dearly did I pay its price, for my passion was feeding upon ray life, 
I lost all relish for company and conversation of which she did not 
form a part, and my health and slumbers became the sacrifice. My 
pallid looks bore evidence of the struggles within ; I attracted the 
eyes of the whole court, and in a shoitAimc I fell sick. 

“A slow fever preyed upon my vitals, and the physicians half 
desp.iircd of my life. It >vas then I first became sensible how deeply 
my passion was returned. Whatever the power and influence of a 
queen could effect in procuring the best attendance and advice, what- 
ever the tenderness, compassion, and fears of the fondest mother or 
sister could display, were all lavished upon me at that period. The 
disease, however, had gained too great force, so that daily becoming 
weaker, I was soon reduced to extremity ; my life was hourly despaired 
of, though I still retained all my faculties as clear and lively as before, 
and was perfectly resigned to my approaching fate. My sole regret 
was a dread of not again beholding the object of all my hopes and 
fears, and my weeping eyes were now continually fixed upon her 
portrait. While thus engaged, taking, as I truly believed, a fervent 
and final leave of the features of the only beloved object upon earth, 
I heard a sudden disturbance in the ante-chambcr, and in a few 
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moments after the name of the Empress was announced. It is quite 
impossible to convey an idea of the emotions which at that moment 
swelled my breast ; so violent and yet so delightful was the shock, 
that I was just on the point of expiring, when the voice of the Empress 
seemed to recall me into renewed^ existence. Approaching close to 
my side, she exclaimed m a tremulous and impassioned voice, on 
beholding the condition to which 1 was reduced, ‘Alas ! my fond and 
faithful servant ! ’ and then in a lower tone she continued, ‘Ah 1 Count, 
and can you leav^ me thus ? I beseech you to pity me and live for 
me ; from my hand receive the renewed health and strength which 
your physicians have attempted in vain to bestow. Rouse yourself, 
receive what I have here brought you ; take it, and doubt not of the 
result;’ and she administered the medicine with her own hands. She 
had even dropped it into a gold cup, without peimitting my nurse to 
assist her, and 1 drank the whole off at her command. Whether it 
were the delight of again beholding her or the virtue of what she 
administered, it is certain that I soon felt greatly re'^torccl, so much 
so, indeed, that shedding tears of gratitude, I assured her in another 
interview that I had drunk life from her hands. Though she said 
little in return, the screnest joy was depicted on licr countenance ; she 
inquired into farther paiticuJars iclaUng^ to my illness, and the nurse 
and attendants having withdrawn, out of respect, to a distance, she 
proceeded to speak moic confidentially than she had ever before done. 
‘ Too well,, Count, am 1 aware of the melancholy origin of your suffer 
ings, bat do not yield, try to rise above them, and live for the sake of 
my love.’ These woixls she uttered in so 'sweet, confiding, and earnest 
a tone, that I could not for a moment doubt her, and then yielding me 
her hand, which I pressed ardently to my lips, she left the precious 
cordial in the gold vase to my care, and took her leave. What with 
the restorative nature of the elixir and the joy which her presence 
had inspired, I fell as if created anew', my fever abated, and I was 
dcckned out of all danger. On my perfect recovery, however, I 
longer appeared at court and in public as before, but secluded myself 
from slate affairs as much as 1 nas permitted. Secret affliction still 
preyed upon my mind, mournful and appalling images rose in my 
path, and vainly did I attempt to banish them from my eyes. A deep 
presentiment of future calamity weighed down my sphit, which future 
events more than verified. 1 loved the Empress to distraction, I could 
no longer conceal it cither fiom myself or from her ; and though I 
.offered up, unceasing prayers to Heaven that 1 might be enabled to 
restrain my passion within the due bounds of duty and respect, a 
thousand schemes for its full indulgence would usurp, in spite of me, 
ibe possession of my imagination. With the most' gignniic struggles, 
however, I succeeded in subduing it, more for her sake than my own ; 
feeling my complete powder and ascendancy, I scorned rather than 
feared to nse them. For what, indeed, rvas life to me placed in com- 
petition with such hopes ? 'Besides, 1 took more pride in her grandeur 
and elevation than if they had been my own. Yet a deep-seated 
inquietude had for ever destroyed my bosom’s peace : she was great, 
she tried to make me happy, but I — I was the most wretched being 
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Upon the face of the earth. Ah ! far unhappic/ had the veil been 
then withdrawn from my future destiny, and I could have beheld it in 
all its naked horrors. 

“Thus wearing" out my joyless and weary days, it was not long 
before the Empress became aware of the real state of my feelings. She 
had restored me to fresh life and vigour, and it seemed only to have 
added poignancy to my sufferings. Unable to support the sight, she 
one day called me to attend her, as she was walking in the royal 
gardens. Alluding at once to the unhappy state of rny mind, she said 
that she often wept bitterly over the misfortunes of the companion and 
friend of her infancy. She could hear it no longer ; she gently up- 
braided me for such a sacrifice of my time and talents, wasting the 
golden days of youth and manhood in hopeless sorrow — a wilful, 
passionate grief for what never could be obtained. ‘Oh, my dcat 
CounjL d’Arco ! ’ she continued as the tears came into her eyes, ‘ if it be 
any consolation to know you arc not the only sufferer (for I cannot 
see you die), you may indeed be consoled ; I will repeat to you all 1 
formerly promised to you. It is your late conduct that compels me 
to it ; for it would seem that necessity and impossibility of success 
arc no restraint, as in all other cases, upon the excess of your passion- 
ate sorrow. Surely I need not remind you, circumstanced as we are, 
of all that prudence and propriety require from u-^. What is it you 
intend, Count.? to live and die thus wilfully unhap])\ ? No, Heaven 
forbid ! I would have your love for me produce far nobler fruits ; and 
as you have always most t,ruly and loyally served me, it would be 
strange indeed were you now to become the author of all my calamity. 
You are the sole staff and stay of your house, and you ought to think 
of establishing it m the land. How many in Germany would feel 
proud of your alliance ! Cast your eyes around, and let me know your 
choice;’ and then she added in a stifled and trembling voice, ‘The 
Emperor and myself will vie with each other in lavishing our regard 
upon her 1 ’ Hero she ceased, as if recovering from a strong effort, while 
I stood fixed to the earth like a statue, unable to utter any reply. At 
length raising my eyes to hers, and heaving a deep sigh, 1 replied, 
‘ Were it in my power, most illustrious lady, to appear as cheerful as I 
know the limits of my duty in regard to your imperial Highness, you 
would behold me as happy as I am now hopeless and miserable. 
What I have most to regret is the number of your beitefits thrown 
away upon one who, however grateful, is incapable of taking advan- 
tage of them. But as it is the lot of humanity more or less* to suffer, 
it has been my unhappy fate to behold all the most.desirable bless- 
^gs, except the only one I valued, within my grasp ; ambition, wealth, 
and influence became in my eyes w'orse than nothing — emptiness, 
ashes, dust ! Bitter as it is, I must yield to my destiny; yet I would 
not willingly say anything to afflict you, my .earliest companion, play- 
fellow, and friend ! Alas ! my empress and queen, dreadful consuitinia- 
tion of all my woes, forgive me ! 1 am so very unhappy, far too un- 
happy to avail myself of your generous proposal. For 1 had rather 
! increased anguisl) for my loss than ever consent to receive con- 
, in the manner you wish me. Not that I feel less deeply the 
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kind and noble motives that have induced your Imperial Highness to 
promote niy welfare by every means in your powdr, more especially in 
this last instance, while at the same time 1 beseech you thus, upon 
my knees, to permit me to decline it P ‘ What, then,* exclaimed the 
Empress in a disturbed accent, ‘you will not allow me to make you 
happy in my own way!* ‘Yes, most honoured and adored lady,* I 
returned hastily, ‘provided Heaven would listen to my vows.* ‘And 
what may they be?' she icjoincd; ‘quick, tell me what they arc. 
.‘That 1 may be speedily restored to the state in which I w^as before 
your majesty saw me ; that I may die ; being unable much longer to 
sustain the passion that assails me, that haunts me with the power 
of a demon, both by day and night, compelling me to break through 
the bounds of respect and reverence due to you as my empress ;* and 
bursting into a fiesh flood of teais, I clasped her hands to my lips, as I 
again fell at her feet. 

“‘Oh, Heavens, Sigismond I what is it you have said?* she ex- 
claimed in as angry a tone as she could command ; ‘is this the pro- 
mise you gave me ? You vowed that you would never leave me, and 
now we shall be compelled to pan for evTr. What have 1 done to 
oifend you, that you should treat me thus ? Have I ever broken the 
promise 1 gave you ? Ah I ungrateful Sigismond, you arc dissatisfied 
with the gift of this poor heart, of a love so diKcrcnt from your own. 
ShouJd not this be sufficient to banish such a d«grec ol hopeless 
sorrow from your breast ? Reflect a moment upon my lank ; think 
how much I have confessed to you, and continue miserable if you 
can. Hitherto I have shown the utmost confidence, expecting in re- 
turn proofs of your fidelity and friendship. Your life is dear to me as 
my own ; your affliction deprives me of repose ; and if you truly love 
me, you will endeavour to surmount this idle grief before you give 
occasion to the world to treat our names With a degree of freedom 
fatal to our reputation, oiiv honour, and perhaps our lives.* Then 
giving me her hand, not without the deepest emotion on both sides, I 
pressed it to my lips, and tlic next moment I found myself alone. 

“ From that period, though I did not wholly banish my former 
sorrow, I contrived to dissimulate it better ; and on more mature con- 
sideration, I felt thvit the Empress had very good reasons for accusing 
me of ingratitude and indisciciion. Bent upon repressing, as far as 
possible, the excess of my passion, I resumed my former plan of riding, 
hunting, engaging in the lists, and entering into all pat tics, 'affecting 
an air of serenity and pleasure that I was far from feeling. I was soon 
rewarded with the snriles of the Empress and the notice of her augult 
consort, both of whom lavished upon me fresh marks of considerafljjn. 

“ I persevered in this course for a length of time, and soon began to 
experience its good effects. Long habit, gradually producing a change 
in my feelings, led me to dwell less upon myself, and finally, upon the 
origin of all niy woes. I became more tranquil, began to feel an 
interest in the affairs of life, and attended much less frequently in the 
suite and at the parties of the Empress. Just as I began to flatter my- 
self that there was yet something to live for in the world, I heard of 
the sudden indisposition of her I had so long Idved. At first it excited 
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ill the physicians no kind of alarm, but it soon became more serious 
ill its progress. The fever increased, while the languid looks and 
the extreme exhaustion of the patient after it had been subdued, gave 
use to doubts, and doubts to fears. My former passion now revived 
with redoubled force ; all her kindness and excellence rose fresh to 
my recollection, and 1 was truly to, be pitied. Finding herself rapidly 
growing worse, the Empiess expressed a wish to have her favourite 
physician, Gianfortc, sent for from Padua, his reputation having spread 
throughout all Germany. No one’s anxiety equalled mine to hear of 
his arrival. I set out tv^ hasten his approach, and never was an oracle 
listened to with half the awe I felt when he first opened his lips. 
After hearing the opinion of her other physicians, who seemed to con^ 
sider her illness mure of a chronic than of an acute kind, he begged 
to be permitt'.d to sec her without loss of lime. Upon his return, he 
declared that so far from there being no immediate danger, as he had 
been led to expect, he did not think it probable that she could survive 
many days. Alas ! who could pietend to depict the terrific shock, the 
honor that thrilled through my veins, when ] heard such a prognostic 
uttered by so celebrated a p]i\siciau and in so calm a tone. A sudden 
feeling of desolation ovci whelmed my spiiit; but I am sure you will 
excuse me ; you will pcimit me to pass moie rapidly over this portion 
of my stoiy. Enough that the unhappy picsage fulfilled exactly at 
the period prcdieXctl lii hei very last moments hei tj, oughts were still 
with me, and she repeatedly expressed her wish that I might continue 
in the Emperor’s favour, and enjoy the same honouitiblc privileges that 
I had before done. During her illness I had frequent access to her, 
having ever been one of her most faithful officer'^, wuh the full appioba- 
tion of the Empcior. Often would she raise her languid eyes to mine 
with an eloquent appeal I alone could uiidci stand ; oilen murmur some 
unfinished w’ords, as if aware of her approaching doom. One day 
feeling herself worse, she sent for me to her bedside, in tlic presence 
of the Emperor, and welcoming me with a serene and almost happy air, 
the moment she saw me, she said, ‘I wished, my kind Sigismond, to 
sec you once more before I die, in the hope of finding mercy and for- 
giveness.’ 1 burst into a flood of tcaTs on hearing these words, tears 
which not even the presence of the Empeior could restrain. ‘Does it 
displease you,’ she continued, ‘that I am going to join the blessed 
spirits of the faithful and the good in the mansions of eternal love ? 
'fherc 1 may surely be permitted to pray that you may be better 
lewardcd for your long and faithful services than my shorter sojourn 
here would permit. I have already recommended all my faithful 
servants to the Emperor, among whom, on every account, he well 
knows that you occupy the first jilacc.’ 

“ Addressing herself next to her royal consort, she thus continued : 
‘ Did I imagine, my dear lord, that it would prove any alleviation of 
your regret at my not having presented you with an offspring to give 
you one well worthy of your adoption, I would point out Count d’Arco 
as best entitled to your entire confidence and regard ; for he never 
betrayed his trust, nor ever committed a wrong, I feel well assured.’ 
She then added other wishes, which were lost in my bitter sobs and 
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cries. I was at length obliged to be conveyed almost by force out of 
the apaitment, and laid upon my own couch. Not a moment's lest did 
I enjoy for a period of many days ; so that, upon hearing of the fatal 
tidings, 1 was alrcad) in a high fe\ei, which did not, howc\ei, prt\cnt 
me from rising to behold, for the last time, her beloved lemains. Alas ' 
too surely did I find hei laid out in slate, suirounded by her weeping 
domestics and fnends What weie the mingled emotions of m> 
bosom as I appioachcd that spot * When the funci il toichcs buist 
suddenly upon my view, when I recollected each familiar place wheu 
we had pla>cd togethd as children, grown up togethci, is it weie, in 
the bands of youthful innocence, jo), and iiptnin^ love, along with ill 
hei numeious kindnesses and cndcaiinents, I lelt struck to the^ciy 
soul Still, with a kind of lecklcbS wietchcdness, I advanced clo'iei to 
the bici, and gazed wildly and wistfully upon those lo\ely yet m ijCbtie 
featuies, until the speclatois began to think me cithci seized suddenl> 
with indisposition or quite insane 1 wept not, I uttered not a woid, 
but I could not lemove my eyes fiom that p ilc, and gentle, and sweetly 
iinjestic face, alas ' e\en m death too lovel) and bcuiUful * 

Upon recoveiing out of the sti inge trance m winch 1 had boon so 
long abstibcd, 1 tluicc attempted to uin my swoid tl lou^ h my body, 
until I was sccuicd and boinc away fiom the distiessin^ scene \et 
such was the degicc to which the Empress had been beloved by hei 
servants, that e^en tins excited no unusinl uspinous , and when I 
bee tme somewhat cnlniei, I seemed to hen a voiee that whispciccl 
comfort to me, and peace and joy fiom anothci sjjheic, ‘line, too 
tiiu,’ 1 exclaimed, as if in answer to the ceLstial sounels , ‘foi what is 
the end of all the love, the grace, the bcautv, ind the gbn of caithly 
things ^ Place oui faith, as wc will, upon the woild, and the \otaiies 
of the woild, what shall wc finally icap fiom its rank soil but ashes, 
dust, and tears’ My beloved, my soul'o niistiess and sovcieign, is 
gone , and shall I li\e again to all the follies and vinitics of caith, 
ciepiivcd of the light and beauty, the veiy guiding star of my destinv, 
and without which I shall be dincn ujioii life s tioubled ocean, at ihe 
me icy of daikness,, winds, ‘'and floods ’ Foibid it IIea\en* 1 would 
lather, fai rather follow thee, O blessed spun, safely into poit, wheie 
thou hast taken up thine cvcilastnu’- lest. Put I fcai me 1 have not 
sticngth of wing to raise me to that heavenly height or mciit the 
.assisting influence of thy gloiy. Yet deign, evaltcd spuil, to receive 
the only saciifice I can make thee — of myself so may wc thus be 
lestoied to each other's love in blissiul paiadisc 

From that peijod, gentle lady, I never left my apaitment until the 
last obsequies weie pel foimed, and even the public moiuning at in 
end. Mv sufferings both of mind and body weie extieme ; and when 
I at length recoveied, my fust visit was to the Emperoi. Ifc received 
me veiy giaeiously, doubtless expecting that I had attended for the 
purpose of aspiring to the enjoyment of some of the fruits of the late 
Empress's kind and earnest recommendations He seemed a little 
surprised then, when I candidly informed him that the ciicumstanee 
of his royal consoit's decease had so stiongly leminded me of the 
vanity of all eaithly pursuits, that, with his imperia majesty's permis- 
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sion, I felt a decided inclination to retire from the tumult and busi- 
ness of court ; moreover, that I so far confided in his royal clemency 
and compassion, as to hope he would not refuse me his io>al leave to 
tike shekel in the secluded heimitnge of the Penitent Fiiars. The 
Emperor icgr'irded me veiy eainestly some time before he replied ; 
whether he imagined that I was chaiirined at losing the suppoit of 
the Empress in the midst of my couitly caiecr, or that he no longer 
wished to oppose my inclination, even if suspicious of the leal cause 
or not, certain it is that he kindly accoided me the space, of a vcai 
to consider fmtlier of the tiial ; so that, if .it the dose of that period 
I still pLisisted in my wish for seclusion, I might puisue my own 
plcasinc lint ^ell he wished me to spend in my tiaicls, as th • 
most liktly method of icmoying my gnef, and T consented to the loy il 
wishes Aftci arianging my domestic afiam, I nsitcd Italy, for the 
most part from a desne of paying mv \ows at sc\ cial celebrated shiines, 
and belioldiiig the tcniloncs of tin. Holy Chutch 

** Besides my own foitunc Ihadieceucd handsome presents fiom 
the lite Empicss, the most picciousof which I caiefully pieseivcd. A 
few of these 1 deposited, not without miny teais, at the shime of oui 
L idv of Loietto, adorning the s leitd iinaj/c «)f the Vii/in with gifts of 
which I esteemed evciy infciior object unwoithy. I he lest of my 
u sources I distiibuted in pious alms, in saciificial 'Ifenngs md otliei 
holy uses, besides daily occup>ing mjself in some Aorks of chant\, 
which I judged to be the sweetest incense I could offei up to the soul 
of my bcloyed, my infant companion, my caily fuend and benefacticss, 
my soveieign, now no more In hea\cn only, wheie all heaiis are 
known, may she yet b^ mine 1’^ 
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A CERTAIN Sanmarinista, professor of law, and a doctor by birtli, a 
privilege that was enjoyed by the I^Ialvasia family of old, was one day 
leisurely journeying from his native city in order to try a cause in the 
criminal court. As he approached to pass the river at low-water poini, 
It chanced that he encountered two persons who appeared to be en- 
gaged in a warm controversy. 

Upon inquiring into its merits, he found that one Ti/io had boiiie 
his companion, Sempronio, over the water on his shoulders, the con- 
dition being tliat the bcaicr was to be carried back upon their retiun, 
which the other refused to do. 'i'hc cause of strife being thus explained, 
the doctor gave his opinion, and, referring to the parity of robustness 
1 between the ptirlics and to the terms of the previous promise, decreed, 
with the addition of much persuasive oratory, that “he who had borne 
his friend should in turn by his friend be earned/’ Imagine bis vexa- 
tion, then, to find his eloquence thiown away. The obstinate Sein- 
pronio, who held the best side of the staff, Inn ing got his passage, re- 
fused to listen to reason. Finding all the most simple and demonstrative 
aiguments of no avail, he resolved to try the magical foicc of a few 
hard word?, and ciicd out in a voice of thunder, perjured villain ! 
wik thou waat till the great Hugo Grotius pulls off thy shoes, till the 
Loid Baron Puffendorff sets thy friend upon thy shoulders, and the 
Duke of Cumberland gives thee a royal kick behind to pu.sh thee into 
the water?” At theser solemn and appalling names, the wretch was 
no longer proof against the doctcFs appeal, but mounting Tizio upon 
lus shoulders, proceeded to fold the iiver as fast as he could, leaving 
our law'yer to prosecute his journey with much complacency at leisure. 
In the course of time, having 'nlespatched his cause, and returning by 
the same route, upon arriving at the foul, he found that his ass ex- 
pressed some degree of leluctance to pass, belonging, apparently, to 
that race of intelligent animals of old who \vere occasionally apt to 
hold colloquies with their masters. Availing himself of the same privi- 
lege, he stopped. What is the matter ? ” said t|ie doctor. Dost thou 
wish to drink ? Drink thy fill ! ” want no drink.” replied the beast. 
“Then,” said the doctor, with great composure, “get thee along!” 
though, in fact, he was not a little perplexed nnd astonished oh receiv- 
ing an answer, so many men being accustomed to address the animals 
they ride without expecting one, But,” continued his ass, ‘*hOTV can 
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you expect such a thing? you, who just now decided that he who Car- 
ried the other over here ought to be carried back. Do you think I 
did not hear you ? and do you think I have not a word to say in my 
turn upon the subject ? So dismount, my good master ; get off my 
back, for I will go no farther ; and, for once in your life, after so many 
years^ service, condescend to carry me across*" 

It was now that the doctor began to feel really surprised, as well 
as displeased, at the turn affairs seemed to hiive taken ; for having 
laughed until he became serious, the water growing deeper, he was 
in haste to proceed. So he began to bastinado the too reasonable 
beast, and words and blows growing warmer and wanner, it soon 
became one of the best argued cases that ever took place between a 
doctor and an ass. It was in vain the former pointed out the differ- 
ence between them ; the other replied that among his ancestors of tlie 
ancient breed of asses there had been many doctors, perhaps far 
more famous than he ; and added other things equally sarcastic and 
obonsivc. During this alieication, as the evening was coming on, and 
the doctor began to feel a little iincomfoi table at being left alone on 
the load, it was quite requisite he should come to some decision. So 
looking round, to be sure that no one saw him, he got off as he was 
ordered ; and, shivering at the very idea, he began to undress himself, 
and stepped with horror into the water, crying, in an indignant tone*, 
Come, thou foul and wilful beast ; give me thy foie feet up here, and 
be sure you do not lay more weight on me than you can help ! " 
‘‘Trust me/’ said the ass, as he raised his fore quarters; but being 
more lengthy than his master, he could not manage in this way with 
his hinder legs. The doctor next tried to carry him crossways, so that 
his ribs should not graze his body, but he found this was quite as bad ; 
and he thirdly bound him fast by the legs, and throw him across his 
shoulders, and this was worst of all. Finally, by one expedient or 
other, he contrived to get thiee or four paces into the w'ater, when both 
fell dow'n together, and had very nearly been drowned. 

And loo true a saying it is, “As long as the man sits upon the ass 
all goes well ; ” whereas, should the ass get the upper hand, it is bad 
for the beast, and worse for his master. Plcnce we may easily under- 
stand and apply the joke, which the ass wished to pass upon the 
doctor ; for if the fool ot the family take the lead, his dependent 
brethren wdll be sure to smart for it ; while the arrogant usurper will 
only involve himself in embarrassments, and be exposed to general 
ridicule. 


NOVELLA IV. 

Whether Democritus of old had good reasons for laughing so 
heartily at everything he saw, has not yet been decided by comm^on 
consent among our philosophers ; nor will it, perhaps, ever be settled. 
Whether right or wrong in his ideas on the subject, it is certain that, 
if the happiness of this life rpally consist in being upon good terms 
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with ourselves, he must, inasmuch as laughter is a mark of self-com- 
placency, have been one of the happiest men alive, Judging, however, 
from a passage contained in an ancient writer, recently discovered 
among the manuscripts of the Cardinal Bessarione, we are authorised 
in believing that he had not invariably the laugh on his side, as was 
shown in the instance of a certain sophist who ventured to treat the 
philosopher as he treated other fools. We are, moreover, informed 
that one of his best scholars, being heartily ashamed of seeing his 
master guilty of such a folly, bethought himself of hitting upon some 
expedient to bring him to conduct himself like other people, and yet 
without offending him. 

An occasion soon offered *, when his master gave him directions to 
the measurement of one of his wells (for he was a great water- 
drinker), this apt scholar avcailcd himself of the opportunity to instruct 
his pedagogue by speaking out openly to him like an honest man. 
‘‘Here it is, master ; I have brought you the exact measurement, that 
is, from the top to the bottom (as I could not manage it the other 
way), with a stone fastened to the end of this rope : but what distance 
It may be from the bottom to the top, that, for want of ladders, I can- 
not find out.” “ Ha, ha, ha ! ” cried the laughing philosopher ; “ good, 
very good ! Why, jolterhead, is it not thp very same as you have here 
got .'* From tup to bottom, from bottom to top, tell me, where is 
the difference, I pray ? Oh, oh ! I ought to thank you for the joke ; 
surely I never laughed so much before ! The wily disciple stopped 
until his master had almost laughed himself out of breath, wlien, with 
the singular modesty becoming a pupil, he thus leplied, “ Yes, so, of 
a truth, it would appear to us at first, view ; I should have thought as 
much myself, had you not yourself led me to doubt the evidence of my 
senses. For when I remarked in all your behaviour the bitter spite 
you bore against the sophist Theagcncs whenever he laughed at you, 
I felt inclined to inquire, is there not exactly the same degree of dis- 
tance between and ///m as between kmi and yo7i ? Why, there- 
fore, do you pretend to laugh with impunity at him and his compeers, 
when you are not willing that he should do the same by you ? ” 

Democritus had hardly begun to apply his head to the solution of 
this somewhat novel, far-fetched, and knotty point (advanced, how- 
ever, with singular modesty and diffidence), when, aware how much 
reason there was in his pupil’s question, he conceived it the wisest way 
not to attempt an answer. Turning towards liim and embracing him, 
he said, “ I thank you, my dear pupil, from the bottom of my heart, 
and let Theagenes in future laugh at me as much as he pleases ; it 
will not disturb me a jot ; for he has exactly the saihe right to laugh 
at me as I have to laugh at him,” 

Now if, according to these principles of moral justice, we ivcrc to 
give and take, bear and forbear, instead of wishing to establish our 
own opinions in the face of all obstacles, there would be muchness 
pride m the world than at present exists, and we should enjoy much 
more peace and satisfaction, 
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This writer was a Florentine, and flourished during the early part of 
the eighteenth century. He is known as the author of a variety of 
works, distinguished no less for their taste and elegance than for their 
depth and accuracy of research and strength of reasoning. A sound 
and accomplished scholar, several of his treatises were written in 
Latin, remarkable for its pure and classic taste. He was a profound 
and voluminous commentator, and celebrated for his antiquarian learn- 
ing, his treatise upon ancient seals and medals having been consulted 
by most of his successors. He published editions of several scarce and 
valuable works, some of which he rescued from oblivion, and put 
forth improved editions of many of the rarer novelists. Wc owe to 
him an historical account of the “Decameron/’ and of the novel of 
Grasso Legnaiuolo, published at Florence in 1744, extremely rare, a 
translation from which will be found in the present selection. In 
addition to his efforts as a novelist, in which he appears as one of the 
best writers of the last century, he acquired no little reputation from 
the extent and variety of his historical notices. Those relating to the 
ancient baths, to the amphitheatre, and to the academies of Florence, 
justly obtained for him a high reputation among antiquaiians and 
men of letters, while he was equally celebrated for his wit and for his 
conversational powers. 


NOVELLA I. 

TilERF. is no longer reason to doubt the truth of some very singular 
circumstances that are said to have occurred between two lovers, 
Ginevra degli Amieri and Antonio Rondinelli, and particularly when 
we reflect how generally they have been credited during upwards of 
three ages. They are as follows : — 

Antonio, had become deeply enamoured of the beauties of the lady 
Ginevra, and had persevered in his attachment for more than four 
years subsequent to 1396, against the express wishes of her father, 
who wished to bestow her hand upon one of the Agolanti family, 
named Francesco, as being of superior foitune to his rival, although 
not so agreeable in the eyes of the fair Ginevra. She may be said, 
therefore, to have been forced into the arms of Francesco, as she 
yielded a reluctant consent to her parents' will \ while unfortunately 
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the passion of Antonio seemed only to acquire fresh vigour from the 
bitter disappointment of all his hopes. In the wretchedness of his 
heart, he vowed never to bestow his hand upon another, and he still 
indulged himself in the sa4 consolation of gazing upon her at all public 
festivals, in churches, anci private assemblies. 

Now it chanced that in the great plague of 1400, which ravaged so 
many cities of Italy, and especially Florence, the fair Ginevra Was 
taken sick, and owing either to the neglect of the physicians or the 
malignant nature of the disease, soon after fell an apparent victim to 
its rage. Strong hysterical affections, then little understood, had pre- 
ceded her decease, and every one around her supposed that she had 
ceased to breathe. Immediate iiiteriqent also taking place, as was 
usual ill those periods of distress, she narrowly escaped the fate, most 
probably shared by many in such seasons of tciTor, of being inhumed 
alive. Come by a body of priests, she was laid with little ceremony 
ill the family vault belonging to the chapel of her ancestors, and to 
this day the place is pointed out to the curious stranger who visits the 
spot. iShe was gieatly lamented by her husband, her friends, and in- 
deed by all who knew her virtues ; but the grief of none was equal to 
that of Antonio Rondiiiclli when he heard of her sudden decease. 

Esteemed by all ranks, only a few months a bride, her supposed 
fate drew tears from many eyes ; yet only a few nnurs of that fatal 
night had elapsed, when, awaking out of her lethargic slumber, the 
poor young creature opened her eyes. The moon shone brightly, 
when, shivering with the cold damp air of the vault (it being the month 
of October), she attempted to raise herself up, and in a short time 
began to recognise the place in which she lay. Commending herself to 
tlic mercy of Heaven and all its guardian saints, she, next strove to 
release herself from her unearthly garments, and perceiving a glimmer 
of light through a crevice in the door, she succeeded, though faint 
and exhausted, in reaching the entrance of the vault. Having mounted 
the steps, by degrees she removed a portion of the covering least 
secured, through which she had observed the light, and at length, 
with extreme difficulty, issued forth. Terror and despair had hitherto 
given her strength, while the cold aii now braced her nerves, and, 
thinly clad as she was, she pursued her way (hence called Via della 
Morte) toivards her husband’s house along the Corso degli Adimari, 
now named Via dci Calzajoli, and along some byc-strects, until she 
reached her own' door. Her husband, who happened to be sitting 
sorj'owfully over the fire just before retiring to rest, himself went to the 
door, and on beholding such a figure, and hearing a low and plaintive 
voice, Jic started back and made the sign the cross, believing it was 
a spirit. Then invoking her to dcpar^'Jhc hastily shut the door in her 
face and went trembling to bed, ‘.vowing to have more masses and 
alms offered up the following day for the repose of her soul. 

Gine\Ta wept. “ 1$ this the love,” she cried, “ he should have borne 
me ? Alas ! alas ! wdiat shall I do ? Must I perish of cold and hunger in 
the streets ? ’’ Then recollecting her father’s house, she pursued her 
weary way thither ; but he was from home, and her mother, from an 
upper Florey, hearing a w^eak, plaintive voice, interrupted with soba 
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and sluverings, exclaimed in a paroxysm of pious fear, Get thee 
gone in peace, blessed spirit,” and shut down the window, in hopes 
that she had laid the ghost. The wretched girl then, wringing her 
hands, resumed her way, and attempted to reach the abode of one of 
her uncles, resting frequently as she went ; yet, after all, she found her 
toil still unrecompensed, receiving the same reply wherever she went, 
“ Get thee gone in peace after which polite reception the door was 
closed in her face. At length, weary with suffering, she laid herself 
down to sleep, or rather to die, under the little lodge of San Barto- 
lommeo, when, just before closing her eyes, she bethought herself, as a 
last resource, of her former lover, from whom she was then at no great 
distance. Yet what reception,” she mentally exclaimed, “ ought I to 
expect after the slights and ill treatment that he has met with at the 
hands of me and my family, when I consider, too, how those who pro- 
fessed to love me have driven me fiom their doors'! ” It was with a 
misgiving heart then that she knocked at Antonio’s door. Whether 
or not we are to suppose that he possessed superior strength of courage 
or of love beyond all her natural relatives whom she had tried, certain 
it is that, instead of being terrified at her appearance, he advanced 
boldly and even eagerly towards her, gazing upon her with fixed looks, 
and drawing his breath deeply ; then ajiparcntly recognising her, he 
ex'claimed in a kind and gentle tone, “Art thou indeed Ginevra, or her 
pure and sainted spirit ?” and the next moment he felt her, a living 
and breathing woman, in his arms I Calling out loudly for assistance, 
his mother and servants came running to inquire what had happened, 
most of whom on beholding her ran away again faster than they had 
approached. But the happy Antonio, bearing her in his arms, had 
lier speedily wrapped in warm linen, and placed upon a couch between 
his mother and another female, in order to restore her to a natural 
warmth. Still he indulged fears that she would not revive, while he 
availed himself of everything that ait or nature could furnish to cherish 
the vital flame. It would be difficult to decide whethci, as he watched 
her gradually reviving, his feeling of unutterable joy was not greater 
than had been that of his overwhelming grief on first hearing tidings 
that her beloved spirit had fled. He lingered around her bed or was 
ever at her side, unwilling to trust her even to the most confidenLial 
servants of the household, and administering every cordial to her with 
his own hand. When she was at last enabled to sit up, she fell at her 
benefactor’s, at her lover’s feet, and while she poured forth her un- 
utterable gratitude in floods of tears and passionate exclamations, she 
yet, with her characteristic purity and virtue, besought him to have pity 
on her, to respect her honour, and to add to all his generosity and 
tenderness the disinterestedness of a true friend. For he knew, she 
continued, that there was nothing she could, nothing she ought to 
deny him, after such unheard of kindness, and that she was hence- 
forward his handmaid and his slave. Still she should prefer death to 
the loss of virtue or of reputation, and if he truly loved her, he would 
respect them \ and that he did love her as none ever before loved was 
evident in the charity, courage, and true tenderness with which he had 
taken her to his arms when husband, father, mother, and all friends 
and relatives forsook her. 
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Antonio, delighted to dwell upon her voice, hung enraptured over 
her as she spoke, and then falling bcfoic her upon lus knees, he 
entreated her forgiveness if he had in the slightest instance forgotten 
himself, or transgressed the strictest bounds prescribed by reverence 
and honour. She could only answer him with a fresh gush of tears, 
as she pressed his hands with tremulous emotion to her heait and lips ; 
while, soothing her alarm, the kind Antonio assured her that she owed 
him nothing, tliat he was more than sufficiently rewarded in beholding 
her restoration to health and beauty, and that he wished and would 
accept nothing from her gratitude alone. 

“l)id she,^^ he continued, with an expression of anguish and alarm, 

insist upon being instantly restored to her husband^s arms ? Then let 
her speak it. Hesitate not, spare me not,” he cried ; “ 1 will do it* 
though I die for it !” “Ah ! never, never exclaimed the wretched 
girl -y “wedded though 1 be, I nill not see him, 1 will not dwell with 
him more. Let me rather fly to a nunnery, and again become buried 
alive for ever. Besides, death hath dissolved our union : I was dead 
to him ; nay, he interred me, and but now drove me from his piesencc. 
Mention him no moie,” she continued, “for were it lequisite, I would 
appeal to our tiibunal, to every tribunal upon earth ! Have they not 
all, moreover, numbered me with the dead, and r< jected me when I 
rose from the grave by little less than a miracle: ' The delighted 
Antonio, on receiving these sweet assurances, could only fall at her 
feet and thank her with his tears ; but they w’crc teais ot ecstatic plea- 
sure, soon smiled and kissed away. For as if to piomote the wishes 
which both in their secret hearts indulged, Agolanti, the foimer husband 
of the lady, being of a covetous disposition, disposed of the whole of 
her ornaments and dresses, which Antonio, who had his eye upon all 
the proceedings of her lelations, very soon contrived to get into his 
own hands. Agolanti shortly afterwards meeting with a lady of for- 
tune, paid his addresses to her, upon which Antonio and liis beau- 
tiful Ginevra, no longer hesitating what course to pursue, resolved to 
secure the blissful object they had m view, and to unite their fate ever- 
lastingly in one. The new marriage deeds being therefore drawn out 
according to the usual forms without the knowledge of even her nearest 
relatives, who had scarcely yet finished offering up masses for her soul, 
of which they imagined, from what they had seen, that she stood in 
the utmost need, she proceeded to church early one Sunday morning 
to confer her hand upon the happy Antonio. Her future mother-in- 
law, with a single servant, and Antonio following them, as if going to 
hear mass, formed the whole of the wedding-party. When just on 
the point of entering the church, they encountered another proces- 
sion : it was that of her late husband Agolanti, her mother, and othei 
friends, proceeding exactly on the same destination. What was here 
to be done, and which did it behove to yield precedence to the 
other ? With the greatest presence of mind, Antonio’s bride accosted 
her mother, who in some surprise and terror, with the rest of the 
party, kept at a respectful distance. Yet it being daylight, and observ- 
ing* Ginevra so well dressed, and looking so beautiful and so happy, 
somewhat reassured when she accosted them, and briefly 
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informed them that as her physicians had given her over, the priest 
administered extreme unction, and her fnends and lelatives performed 
her last obsequies, she had taken her final leave, and no longer be- 
longed to them ; that it was plain, moreover, that they wished it to 
be so, foi that after she had been miraculously restored to them, no 
one had taken the least notice of her, but, on the other hand, had 
driven her from her own doors ; that he alone fiom whom she ex- 
pected least had received her like a good Samaiitan, and opened his 
house and arms to hci, lesloring her to life and love ; and that, by all 
the laws of heaven and eaith, she would hencefoiLh be his ; for with- 
out his assistance she must assuiedly have died ; so that, having every 
claim to her gratitude, she had consented to become wholly his. Then 
taking a hasty faiewell of her mother and her fnends, the parties 
sepaiated, not choosing to perform the icspective ceicmonies at the 
same lime and m the same chuich. Upon Ihcir return, after the 
mairiage-feast was concluded, a messenger anivcd with an order from 
the bishop, and, in the presence of her former husband, summoned for 
the occasion, the pi elate declared the ecclesiastical sentence, of which 
the tenor lan : that the fair Ginevia should remain the wife of Antonio, 
and that her former husband should restore the whole of her dower, 
since it was clcai that the lady had been dead and bulled, but, to the 
glory of the Cliurch, had been miraculously restored, 
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A UTORE IGNOTO. 

(by an anonymous novelist.) 


A CERTAIN Persian peasant chanced one morning to be carrying a fine 
kid to market, riding upon his ass with the dainty animal following 
him. The better to secure his charge, he had tied a little bell to its 
neck. He had journeyed about the distance of two miles, when he 
had the ill luck to fall in with three robbeis, famous in those parts for 
the audacity and cunning of their thefts. “ Lo !^’ said one of them 
to his companions, as he beheld the countryman apjiroaching, “ here 
comes a fine fish for our net ; I think he worth hooking. I will bet 
you what you jfieasc I can run away with that pretty kid vv about the 
stupid wretch perceiving it.’' And I,” said the other, ‘‘that I will 
take the beast he rides upon with his own permission, and he shall 
moreover thank me for it.” “ Pshaw ! ” cried the third, why boast 
of this ? It is mere child’s play, unworthy of our skill and of the reputa- 
tion we enjoy. For my part, as you have left me nothing else, I will strip 
him of the very clothes he has on his back, and he shall salute me by 
the tender names of benefactor and friend.” “To the trial, then,” 
cried all three at once, “ Let the first boaster,” said the last, “ pro- 
ceed to work first.” So forth he stepped, following the poor rustic 
quietly at a distance. Soon unloosing the bell from the kid’s neck 
with infinite dexterity, he tied it to the ass’s tail, and away he went 
with the kid in a contrary direction. The poor man, still hearing the 
tinkling of the bell, concluded all was safe behind him, and merrily 
jogged along his way. At length, however, he happened to turn 
round, and hearing the bell but not seeing the goat, he was greatly 
puzzled what to think or which way to look, running hastily in diffe- 
rent direction.s, and inquiring of every one he met whether they had 
seen his kid and the thief who had stolen it. The second robber, upon 
this, coming forward, said, “It is true I saw a man running awiiy in 
that direction just now : he had a goat, and 1 will be sworn it was 
yours.” So away went the countryman, leaving his ass in the thief’s 
care, and thanking him at the same time for his kindness. After run- 
ning himself out of breath, he found his search was all in vain ; and 
making a few more unavailing efforts in various directions, he was fain 
to return, as he fondly dreamed, to his ass, which he had left in the 
kind stranger’s protection. “ Alas ! ” he cried, where is my friend ? 
where is my donkey ? Surely, surely the thief has not stolen them !” 
Perceiving at length the "full extent of his misfortune, he began to bias- 
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pheme bitterly, cursing the day he was born, ana Mahomet and all 
the prophets. “ But the next rascal who imposes upon me,” he cried, 
“ruust be made of very different stuff.” Whilst he was in this way 
defying all the powers of mischief to league against him in future, and 
committing a thousand extravagances, he happened to hear a deep 
groan uttered not far from him, and going a little farther, he found a 
man weeping bitterly. The rustic said, What is the matter with you 
that you make such a lamentable noise ? Do you think that you are 
as unfortunate as I am, who have lost two beautiful beasts, a goat and 
an ass, at a single throw ? I was going with my kid to market, when 
lo ! two detestable monsters in the shape of thieves have robbed me 
of all I had in the world, the foundation of my future fortunes,” But 
the third robber only replied, “ Get thee gone, fool, and do not pre- 
tend to compare miseries with me ! Why, 1 have dropped a case of the 
most precious jewels, directed to the cadi, into this well ; the value of 
them would not only buy all the asses and goats in the world, but -all 
Persiafinto the bargain ; and what is moie, if 1 do not find them, the 
cadi will hang me up by the neck.” On saying this, he again com- 
menced his cries, to such a doleful tunc, that not even the unhappy 
rustic was proof against them. 'rhen why not strip and dive for them, 
instead of raising all this clamour?” he cried ; “ the well is not so deep 
as to drown you, nor to break your neck if you shouid fall.” “ Alas ! ” 
said the thief, 1 can neither dive nor swim ; I should assuredly perish ! 
Would any one take compassion on me and go down, 1 would give him 
ten pieces of gold to find them.” ‘‘Would you so?” exclaimed the 
joyous rustic, snatching at the offer ; “ this is an opportunity to redeem 
my losses with a vengeance. It will pay me doable, both for the goat 
and the ass ; ” and forthwith he proceeded to strip himself ; then 
balancing himself on the edge of the well, he sprang in, plunging and 
diving, and swimming in all directions ; yet all in vain, for no treasure 
was to be found. 

At length, having explored all the corners, he was glad to get out 
again, and looked somewhat anxiously for his clothes, as he found it 
beginning to be very cold. What a consummation of his sorrows ! He 
beheld neither his friend nor his garments ; and, for the third time, 
he perceived too late that he had been cheated. To crown his mis- 
fortuneSj he was compelled to return home in this pitiable condition, 
where his wife first b^an to ridicule him, and then gave him a sound 
beating. 
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NOVELIA I. 

The family of the baron of Carolicli consisted of three sons. From 
their earliest infancy he had devoted them to such studies as he 
deemed most essential in forming the characters of useful and honour- 
able men. With the second, however, named Borso, he had a difficult 
card to play ; there was nothing to which he would devote himself, 
such was his levity, his violence, his unsociable and unmanageable 
disposition. At fifteen years old he knevv no more than a child, and 
his father sometimes actually despaired of him. What shall I do,” 
he would often exclaim, “ with this wild, ungovernable wretch ? He is 
worse than a wild beast to manage ; and if he continues in my family, 
he is enough to ruin the whole household as well as himself. And 
yet, whither can I send him,^ what would he do elsewhere?” Out of 
patience, at length, he one day beckoned to him : “ Borso, my boy,” 
he exclaimed, ‘^you are become a very giicf and burden to me ; you 
will apply yourself to no pursuit ; how, then, are you ever likely to 
succeed? What sort of figure will you make when grown up, as 
ignorant as you now are ? ” ‘'I have decided what I will be,” returned 

the youth in a dogged tone, ‘‘ I will be a soldier.” “ So,” replied his 
father, ‘‘you have decided, and you 7vill be a soldier? Why, that is 
the language of a down, not of a gentleman’s son. But let it go ; to 
expect manners from such as thou would be folly indeed. But if thou 
art bent upon becoming a cut-throat, even commence thy trade ; if 
not, hit upon something else thou woiiklst better like ; it is all one ; 
for I assure thec my house will not much longer hold us both. My 
fortune is by no moans great, and my younger son’s expectations arc 
still less ; so it is time for you to think of fixing upon your future resi- 
dence and occupation.” “I have said it once,” ictorted the ungainly 
youth ; I will go and be a soldier.” “And I,” said his father, ‘‘tell 
thee thou shalt be a soldier. I am quite content.” 

Of a truth, the baron was a kind, good-hcarted man, and, much in 
the manner of the vulgar, apt to judge of a soldier’s qualifications from 
his outside, and from a boasting and rough manner, equal to bustle 
and fight its way; and already in his mind’s eye he beheld his son. 
Borso figuring as a field-marshal, especially when he reficctcd upon 
his hot-headed fury and rash temper. 

3oon after this conversation, the young Cavalier del I’Aquila arrived 
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from Germany on a visit to the baron. Jle had received his education 
at one of those military schools in that country which are the great 
supply of young officers for the imperial army. He was just in the 
llowcr of his days, of a handsome person, accomplished manners, and 
with good qualities, superior even to his address. To say nothing of 
his acquaintance with the fine arts, his knowledge and acquirements 
were surpassed by his modesty, which threw a charm around his 
character, and placed his virtues in the fairest light. He betrayed 
nothing of youth except in his countenance ; he had nothing of the 
bold stare affected by military fops ; his open brow appeared the seat 
of candour and modesty, which, united to his elegant conversation and 
manners, exhibited a ple.ising and lively poi trait of modest virtue, 
drawn upon a rich and solid ground, which added strength and beauty 
to his character. 

He was couitcd in all private and public assemblies. His respectful 
demeanour towards persons of grcatci age and cxpeiicnce than himself, 
ne\cr arguing with them as if one of their equals, without being pur- 
posely drawn out by them, rcndcied him a iavoniite with all. His 
language was flowin.;, exact, and free from any kind of affected or 
dogmatical tone, while his sentiments were advanced with an air of 
caution and reserve, a conciliatory manner that invites the attention 
of tlic audience before they appiehcnd oiir meainng. Invariably 
delicate and discreet, he always evinced a due rcs})ect for the opinion 
of otliers, though without sacrificing his own sincerity. He icplied to 
downright assertions or contiadictions only by a smile, and icccived 
applause with the modesty of true meiit, which, ambitious of esteem, 
is fearful only of not meuting it. In short, he united many ofilthose 
opposite qualities which please in others, wm the heart, and command 
the esteem of all parties. All these were new and delightful to the 
sbeiety at JModena, whose young men, more espe( ielly those from the 
country, were loo apt to study a false courage and \aunting hmguage 
as their rule of manners. 

The baiuii was enchanted with his young friend, admiring his 
singular delicacy and propiicty of cjjnducl, which gave a pleasing 
relief to his more solid qualities. He soon pionoimced The young 
Cavalier Aquila to be the most perfect model of youth he had ever 
seen, though there was one thing that perplexed him extremely. He 
could not conceive how such characbr^ could be turned out of a 
nnlitaiy academy, or how they could possibly succeed in a military 
caiccr. As for liis son Borso, he pronounced the young gentleman a 
mere milksop, destitute of true spirit and common courage, without 
strength or capacity, though he still felt something that prevented him 
telling him so to his face. 

In the meanwhile, the baron sought the best means of promoting 
Borso’s views. There was an old Italian officer, a very respeclable 
man, who joined young Aquila soon after his arrival. He had served 
several campaigns against the French under the impciial banners, 
where he distinguished himself b) his skill and bravery. The baron 
'having applied to him, and expressed his desire that his son should 
'"turn with him into Germany, the other declared he should be happy 
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to take him under his charge. He is a boy,” said the baron, who 
has given me some trouble ; but I trust he will do credit to me at last. 
He has a decided taste for the profession ; he will be a soldier ; is not 
that, think you, a good sign ?” 

The officer congratulated the barqn, and wished to be introduced 
to the youth in order to acquaint himself with his qualifications. In 
a few days our young Achilles was introduced to him, and the officer 
entered upon an examination of his merits. But he had little satisfac- 
tion in the task with one who seemed to have confounded all distinc- 
tions between right and wrong, and who made a boast of some of his 
worst qualities. In a short time, therefore, Borso was thoroughly 
analysed, and the inference drawn was that he appeared incapable 
of anything, and more especially of succeeding in the military line. 
“Well,” exclaimed the good old baron, on his fricnd^s return, “what 
think you of our young warrior ? Will he not cut a figure in the field? 
That hope is my great comfort.” “ I have seen him,” replied the other ; 
“he seems hardly sensible of the difficulties of the profession,” “ So 
much the better, perhaps,” returned his father ; “ lie will experience 
them soon enough.” “True, but when the time comes, I feel he will 
scarcely persist in his resolutions.” “How so?” said the baron, 
impatiently interrupting the officer; “can^hc be likely to fail in the 
sole object of all his wishes?” “Assuredly I think so,” replied his 
friend. “ My dear brigadier,” exclaimed the poor father, somewhat 
affected, “ do not say so.” “ Hear me, my dear baron,” added the 
officer ; “ it is not that I am so much alraid of the young man's 
ignorance and unwillingness to engage in study, such as they appear 
to be now. United to talent, his duties would speedily correct 
all this.” “Then if he be only ignorant,” interrupted his father, 
“ he will do like so many others — he will learn ; let it pass.” “ Yes, 
my good baron, but what makes me afraid of engaging with him is 
that very military air that seems to strike you so in’ ch ; it is one of 
the most equivocal viitues a soldier can have. Pardon me, Tsce it 
affiicts you, baion, but what can I say ? My regard for you compels 
me to be thus open with you ; for, to say the truth, becoming modesty 
IS one of the most desirable qualities in military society. Honour and 
reputation, the great objects in the field, aic to be pursued with caution 
and delicacy, the best foundation even for military qualities. But were 
such characters as your son Borso to mingle in our messroom, with 
their bold and blustering manners, to decide, contradict, and laugh in 
people’s faces, they would infallibly have their throats cut in less than 
a month. This assumption, these false pretensions to merit, united to 
expressions of arrogance and contempt, will not be tolerated with im- 
punity by gentlemen of our profession.” “ Yet recollect, brigadier, he 
is still very young : can you make no allowances? Is there not yet 
time?” “No, I fear not, baron ; you may take it for a maxim, loo 
late for your boy, that he who is not educated when he ought will 
never be educated. I daresay you found it impossible to succeed ! ” 
“True,” said the poor baron, as he turned away, and terminated llae 
conversation. Many were the doubts, many the plans that passed 
through his mind, but after all he fenew not what line of conduct to 
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adopt. He could not but admit the justice of his friend’s remarks, yet 
he was quite at a loss how to act upon them, and in short, went on 
lamenting day after day, without being able to fix upon any plan. In 
the meanwhile, this hopeful youth, like an ill weed, continued to thrive 
apace, becoming stronger and more formidable to those about him. 
But the same qualities predominated ; the boy’s boldness became im- 
pudence in the youth and headstrong temerity in the man. 

His native state finally appearing too narrow a stage for his exploits, 
and little sensible of his merit, he resolved to enter upon a wider 
sphere, in which his genius and good fortune might render him a hero. 
He obtained a commission in a German regiment, and set out for 
Vienna. The old baron felt greatly relieved by his absence, but he 
was not long at peace. Borso appeared to have assumed the uniform 
only to verify the picdictions of the brigadier; he bore it during six 
months ! At fiisl lie felt a little restraint; his youth and the little 
experience he possessed in the profession were in his favour; but he 
soon became so notorious and overbearing, as these wore off, that his 
mess would no longer tolerate him, and he received three challenges. 
The first of these was prevented by the police ; the second he him- 
self contrived to avoid by giving information of the time and place. 
But in the third he was not so fortunate, for his commander, weary of 
his absurdities and of his barefaced impudence, availed himself of it 
to get rid of one who did him so little credit. He let the duel take 
its course, and when the hour approached, his adversary was found 
waiting our hero’s arrival on the spot, but he never came. From that 
period, his fellow-officers refused to associate with him or receive him 
into their parties, so that he was compelled to solicit his discharge and 
retire to Modena, 

The city soon rang with the fame of his exploits in Germany ; be 
took care to trumpet them forth in all the societies in which he 
appeared. He adorned his narrations astonishingly, despising all 
reason and probability with true military sang froid. In about six 
months, however, his reign was at an end ; the real facts became 
known ; letters came from Vienna, atid the tragic glory of the scene 
was turned into complete farce. He played his new character about 
a year, when, becoming weaiy of it, he resolved to employ his talents 
once more, conceiving it wrong to deprive the world of his services — 
a resolution to which his circumstances (his father no longer honour- 
ing his bills) added no little force ; and the baron soon after dying, 
he was treated with less ceremony than before. Without loss of time, 
then, he applied for admission into the troops of one of the petty 
sovereigns ot Italy. There arc no gicat laurels to be reaped there, 
to be sure,” he cried, “but then the danger is proportion ably less.” 

Setting out from Modena, he went instantly to court, where he 
contrived to be yirescnted, and to make an offer of his services to the 
prince. He fondly imagined that tidings of his German 'campaign 
had not reached the capital, and that he liad free scope to display his 
heroic qualities, whidi could not fail to prove his merit. The reverse 
of this, nevertheless, happiened. The prince took care to make in- 
quiries, which convinced him that the apparent valour and intrepidity 
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of our hero did not extend beyond his words and looks ; that his sole 
object in applying for admission into his regiments was to earn a 
quiet livelihood, and for this reason he resolved to reject him. Borso, 
however, had secured his presentation and doubted not of success. 

The quality of modesty, serving for a recommendation to all other 
virtues, was one to which our hero had a decided antipathy, and he 
showed not the slightest traces of it in his interview with the prince. 
On the contrary, he summoned all his confidence, the better to display 
his warlike qualities to advantage, and to appear even greater than 
he was. So gioss w'ere the lies and extravagances that he uttered 
as completely to upset the prince’s gravity, while Borso, w’ho inter- 
preted this into a mark of approbation, proceeded with fresh ardour in 
bis career. At length he proposed to be immediately enrolled in the 
royal bodyguard, upon which the prince inquired if he knew how to 
perform his exercise. “ Oh, excuse me,” rcturne.d the hero ; “ let us 
say no more of that !” “ Ihit 1 should like to see you,‘^ continued 
the prince, “ There ! take your sword ; it will do as w^cll as a musket, 
for auglit I know, and I will review you.” Tlie exercise commenced, 
and after a variety of inama:uvrcs, the prince gLUT the word of com- 
mand, ‘‘ Quick marcli ! ” Away Borso marched, and by chance the door 
lying before him, he leaclicd the entrance, ex})ecting the command, 
‘‘Right about wheel ! ” But this never came, and he was constrained 
to maich on. The moment he had got into the gallery, the prince 
ordered his clianiberlam to close the doors, wliilc Borso continued to 
march along. In this way, with his sword drawn, he traversed the 
great hall and galleries before a crowd of nobility and courtiers, all 
eagerly pushing forward to get a view of the Princess Hero, by which 
name he was ever afterwards known. At length he reached the great 
staircase, still anxiously awaiting his recall, till, having sense enough 
to sheath his sword, he marched off home, and thence to the city of 
Modena, where, as the adventure appeared to him to be very credit- 
able to himself, he related it in all companies. 
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LUIGI SANVITALE. 


novi-:lla i.i 

He who, nursed in the bosom of case and uninterrupted prosperity, 
has been accustomed from his infancy to the indulgence of all his 
fondest wishes can form no just idea of the real evils of life. The pre- 
judices that he acquires by -degrees become fixed and inveterate ; he 
is apt to imagine himself not only superior, but almost of a different 
nature and composition ^to the bulk of mankind, whom he is inclined 
to rank little higher than the brutes, while he himself arrogates the 
light of tyrannising over his dependants and inferiors. 

In the Roman annals has been preserved the name of Vedio Pollione, 
a rich patrician, and a striking example of the character above alluded 
to. Indeed, to so great an extreme did he carry his luxurious taste in 
regard to the delicacies of his table, that he kept a private fishpond 
of lampreys, which he was accustomed to feed with human blood, to 
give them a more poignant relish. To this character of a complete 
gourmand he added the most refined cruelly, inventing new kinds of 
chastisement for his slaves, which he took pleasure in applying on the 
slightest occasions of offence; yet, notwithstanding the ferocity of his 
character, it could not be denied that he displayed the utmost courtesy 
and refinement of manners in public, insomuch as to attract the parti- 
cular notice and esteem of the Emperor Augustus. On one occasion 
he fixed to take supper with Pollio at his owui house on a certain day. 
We may easily imagine the extraordinary display of luxury and delicacy 
of every kind to greet the eyes ot the imperial guest. The flesh of 
every animal, most judiciously and exquisitely disguised, was laid under 
contribution ; fish of the greatest rarity and most delicious taste, the 
finest fruits the seasons of every country could afford, were all presented 
in plate and vases of the richest material and workmanship. The feast 
in fact was glorious, and went off with the most charming conviviality 
and success, until the rarest wines began to be more freely circulated, 
and the joy and satisfaction of the Emperor was at its height ; even the 
slaves seemed to catch the enlivening influence as they offered their 
best services with steady foot and light hand. All indeed, except one 
unfortunate, who happened to be carrying a fine crystal vase, when 
unluckily his foot slipped, and it fell with a crash to tfe ground. With 
the most careless air, Pollio, turning his head, ordered him to be thrown 

^ The above story is annour^ced as having been borrowed fioin Seneca, “ De Ira/^ lib. iii. 
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into the fishpond, to give a higher relish to the latnpteys. But the poor 
slave, terrified at the idea of so shocking a fate, ran and threw himself 
at the Emperor’s feet, beseeching that he would obtain for him some 
other kind of death. Not a little surprised at both the novelty and 
severity of the sentence, the monarch told the slave to rise, adding, 
*‘Go, offer up thy thanks to Jirpiter Omnipotent, who brought me hither 
to sup with thy master to-night : thou art a lucky slave I ” Then turn- 
ing towards Pollio with a reproving countenance, he gave orders that 
all the fine crystals should be thrown into the pond, instead of the poor 
slave’s carcase, and thus gave his courtier a lesson in humanity at the 
expense of his taste for fish. 


NOVELLA XIT.i 

In the city of Piacenza there occurred a singular circumstance not 
very long ago, the relation of which cannot fail to give pleasure to 
benevolent minds. A young cavalier happened one evening to be 
going to join a party of friends, when a poor man in wretched attire 
crossed his path, and in a quick bold tone asked him for his money. 
The cavalier, by no means an Orlando Fiinoso in point of courage, 
presented him, as he was requested, with his purse; which the thief 
opened and counted out six pieces, instantly returning 10 him the rest. 
The next minute he disappeared. Convinced by the singularity of the 
act that he must be some indigent wretch, the cavalier, without the 
least desire to molest him, resolved to keep him in sight if possible, 
and was lucky enough to see liini dait, at no great distance, into a 
miserable little hovel. He then advanced and knocked at the door, 
where the robber directly after appeared. What was his surprise and 
terror to behold the man he had just robbed ! Throwinghimself at his 
feet, he implored his mercy in the name of his destitute and suffering 
family, whose wretchedness had dijiven him to such an act. “ Good 
man,” said the cavalier, “ do not distress yourself. I did not follow you 
to do you any sort of harm : it was only curiosity that led me to watch 
you ; I wished to know your motive. Let me see those for whom you 
ventured your life.” He was shown a miserable group ; a few tattered 
rags, a little straw, a mother’s pallid and careworn looks, and wild, 
half-famished children, crying and calling for bread, made up the 
w^oful picture. The cavalier turned his head aside ; he could not 
restrain his tears ; then addressing the father of the family, he said, 
“ I came to bring you the purse ; relieve your poor children ; ” and he 
darted from the spot. 


^ This incident k stated to have really occurred, as it is here related, to a gentleman who 
acted thus generously in return. 
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The writings of Count Gozzi are chiefly distinguished among those of 
his Italian contemporaries of the eighteenth century by their wit and 
spirit, and the influence they exercised over the taste and manners 
of the age. His novels perhaps constitute the least portion ; his 
romantic and fantastic drama, which produced a sort of revolution in 
the Italian stage, having acquired forlnm the highest degree of reputa- 
tion. In his comedies and larce he was surpassed by none, and such 
was the degree of popularity he acquire^l, as not only to rival that of 
Goldoni, but to induce the latter, in the bitterness of his chagrin, to 
leave the Italian stage open to his rival, and seek a more favourable 
reception in a foreign land. We find him mentioned in M. Sismondfs 
“ Literary History of the South” in terms of high commendation, no less 
as a writer of fiction than as a poet and a man of wit. “ It \vas thus,” 
observes that author, “that Count Gozzi acquired a knowledge of the 
use which might be made of the marvellous, and of the admiration of 
the people for deceptions and metamorphoses accomplished on a great 
.scale upon the stage ; in a word, of the emotions which attend the revival 
of the early fictions lamiliar to our childhood. He selected all the fairy 
talcs that appeared to him best calculated to produce a brilliant effect. 
He dramatised them, and gave them to the public, accompanied with 
such magnificence of decoration and surprising machinery as did 
not fail to draw forth testimonies of the liveliest applause. The 
humour of the actors, and the animation and interest which the author 
contrived to throw into these time-worn fictions, gave them all the 
effect of a tragi- comedy, equally interesting and amusing. Indeed, 
Gozzi seemed to have imbibed the very spirit of fairy fable, and he 
always preserves the sort of probability we look for in a fairy tale.” ^ 
The latter remark will apply to his novels, which are superior to those 
of any author, perhaps, who flourished in the eighteenth century. 
They were received, as 'well as his dramas, wdth the greatest enthusiasm 
by the Germans ; many of his pieces were translated ; and it has been 
observed that we ourselves are little less indebted than the Germans 
to the fantastic drama of Gozzi. He may be considered indeed as the 
father of the modern glories of the pantomime, which have conferred 
even more pleasure than his novels upon the past and rising genera- 
tions. 

* LitenUure of the Italians, vol. ii. p.~4oa, Eng&sh translation. 
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NOVELLA L 

A CERTAIN Count, a great master of the whip, and well known in the 
sporting circles, was busily engaged in breaking in a fine young horse, 
which he intended for his chariot. P'or this purpose he put him in 
harness with another steed accustomed to the bit, and passed the 
greater part of the day flourishing his lash on his own coach-box in 
the greatest style. By merely shaking the reins, he could put them 
to all their paces, to amble, trot, and gallop at pleasure. In fact, 
though the beast was very stubborn, he had nearly mastered him, of 
which he was not a little vain, as he had had many hair-breadth 
escapes, and encountered infinite perils in the task. Every time he 
turned out, being twice a day at least, he put the streets in an’'uproar ; 
the wheels, the voice, the whip, and the horses' hoofs all uniting to 
produce a most discordant concourse of rude sounds. The passengers 
iled in all directions, bestowing their maledictions upon him, while 
the windows were crowded with heads thrust out to behold the cause 
of such a hideous din. This was his great triumph and delight, and 
added fresh ardour to his jockeyship, until unluckily on one occasion, 
transported beyond all bounds, he attempted to accomplish a very 
difficult turn, when the road being drenched in rain, brought steed, 
chariot, and charioteer, in all their pride, with a tremendous and 
ruinous clatter, down to the ground. But the invincible hero soon 
resumed his scat, brandished his whip, shouted, threatened, and 
swore ; but it was all it vain ; the unlucky horse lay quite still, and 
nothing could induce him to rise. Dreading lest his reputation should 
suffer from this event, and the people no longer run in crowds to behold 
the famous Orlando and his Vegliantino pass along, he became doubly 
anxious to retrieve his credit, and called all his lacqueys to his assist- 
ance. But the poor beast lay so completely bound down in his har- 
ness, with half the relics of the chariot upon his back, that it would 
have been easier to untie the Gordian knot than to extricate him. 
The noble Count, overwhelmed with shame at his defeat, sprang from 
his scat, ran to the horse's head, and tried a variety of expedients to 
raise him from the ground, But whistling, kicking, flogging, and per- 
suading were equally ineffectual, the poor beast being far too much 
entangled to attend to them. He only snorted and foamed, and bit 
and kicked, in answer to every expedient proposed to him by his 
master. So, finding that he could do nothing with the horse, he 
determined to try his hand on the coach, and, with the assistance of 
all present, he attempted to lift it off the beast's back, another party 
acting siniLiUaneously to free the horse by pinching, pulling, and 
drawing him by the ears and tail, in order to produce some impression 
upon him. But this was only attended with the same success as 
before ; they were, in short, compelled to desist. As in very desperate 
cases every man thinks himself entitled to give an opinion, so now in 
the Count’s, or rather his horse's, utter extremity, all proposed contra- * 
dictory plans, believing themselves full as able and ’ profound mecha- 
nicians in the art of raising up a given weight as either a Euclid or 
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an Archimedes. Yet nothing was effected except harassing the poor 
beast, who expressed the most decided objection to getting tip, as if 
desirous of disgracing his master for his unskilful conduct, or perhaps 
anxious to keep out of his way and no longer to tempt the whip. The 
Count was plunged in grief and despair. But just at this time it hap- 
pened that one Moscione, a wag, passed that way, who, beholding tlie 
tumult and fracas at a distance, hastened towards the spot, and shout- 
ing with a voice of authority, ran among them. Stand back, I say ; 
keep quiet there ! A plague upon the idiots ! let the horse alone ! Leave 
him to me, I say ! You are the Pope's soldiers with a vengeance, and 
I daresay could work if you had a whip at your back, but without 
it you will do nothing !” The Count, hearing his confident and 
authoritative language, began to take breath, flattering himself that 
he had found a very Solomon ; and reiterating his command, bade 
all the people make way and let him proceed to work. 

So Moscionc, casting a knowing look on the whole concern, bit his 
lips and fi owned, and then apparently proceeded to a minute exami- 
nation, often stopping, as if considering very deeply the remedy in view. 
The spectators, in spue of his abuse of them, stood looking on with an 
air of respect and reveicnce, with the Count at their head, his eyes and 
mouth V ide open, expecting to see him perTorm little less than a miracle. 
After completing his examination, and reflecting ior a long time, duiing 
which the people around stood as still as death, Moscione turned short 
upon the Count, and said, Let the beast rest ! ” And having uttered 
this, he quietly went his way. 

When the people had a little recovered from their surprise, they burst 
into immoderate fits of laughter, chiefly directed at the Count, who for 
a long time stood waiting for his return, believing that he was gone 
to seek for some new mechanical apparatus for raising his horse. But 
he might have stood there until the day of judgment ; no Moscione 
appeared there any more. He was, finally, compelled to have his 
chariot taken away piecemeal, while his fine young steed was dragged 
to the stables useless, at least for the Count's purposes, ever after- 
wards. 

At first he vowed to be revenged upon the impertinent wag, Moscione ; 
but the latter only said, laughing, ‘‘ Let him prove that I did him any 
injury, and I will pay the damages ; ’* and in this way he kept up the 
laugh against the Count ; a proper reward for his extreme vanity and 
folly. 


NOVELLA VII. 

Happening to recollect an amusing incident that occurred in my own 
times at the Church of Santi Ermacora and Fortunate (which the 
Venetians, making two saints into one, call the Church of Santo Mar- 
cuola), I will repeat it to you as follows. Messer, Gnerardo Benvenga 
was a Venetian silk-mercer, a very pleasant and good kind of man, 
and as creditable as you would wish to find any tradesman. Rising 
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early, as usual, one Sunday morning, being the day he had fixed upon, 
to save time, for the payment of the half year’s rent of his shop, he 
was no sooner washed and dressed than he counted out the money. 
“ First of all,” he says, I will go to mass, after putting these ten 
sequins in my purse, and when I have heard mass, I will just step and 
despatch this other little affair.” He had no sooner said it than he 
snatched up his niantle, crossed himself devoutly, and sallied forth. 
Passing along near'the said church, he heard, by the tinkling of a little 
bell, that the mass was going out. “ Oh,” he cried, “ it is going, full 
of unction.” So he hastens into the church, touches the holy water, 
and approaches the altar where the priest pronounces the introido. 
He knelt upon a form, where there was no other person except a very 
pleasing and good-natured looking lady, adorned in the Venetian 
fashion, with a Florentine petticoat and a black silk vest, apparently 
just from the mercer’s, trimmed with sleeves of the finest lace, along 
with gold rings, bracelets of the richest chain gold, and a necklace set 
with beautiful diamonds, while, full of devotion and modesty, she held 
a very prettily bound book in her hands, from which she was singing 
hymns like an angel. Messer Glierardo turned bis eyes towards her 
a few moments, anxious to profit by so lovely and edifying an example, 
without the least alloy of any more terrestrial feeling, and accordingly 
drew a little psalter from his pocket, and began, quite absorbed within 
himself, and shaking his head with emotion, to join in the anthem. 

The mass being at length over, Messer Glierardo bethought himself, 
according to courteous custom, of making a chaste obeisance to the 
lady j but while he was preparing, she had already passed, and he fol- 
lowed, marvelling within himself in what manner she would have re- 
turned his intended civility. On getting out, he instinctively took the 
road to pay his ten pieces to the landlord, an agent for one of the noble 
Morosini family, and knocking at the door, he said, “ I am come 
here to pay money as usual, but you have never yet returned my calls 
to pay me anything j come and look at my shop some clay and in 
this jocular strain he thrust his hand into his purse, feeling on all sides 
without finding a single sequin. “Am I out of my wits ?” he cried. 
“ What is this ? ” and he rolled his eyes like a demoniac, as if under 
the operation of the bitterest 'torments. At length, feeling something 
hard sticking in a corner of his purse, and hastily seizing it, he drew 
forth a beautiful bracelet of fine gold with diamond clasps, amounting 
to the value of some two hundred ducats. The poor tradesman was 
half petrified at the sight. At first he believed it to be the effect of 
witchcraft, then a trick ; and was altogether so much at a loss, tliat 
turning briskly round, while the agent grinned in his face, he ran 
down the steps without saying a single word. “ Messer Ghcrardo, good 
Messer Glierardo ” he cried, as he held pen and paper in hand to give 
him a recciiDt, “what is the matter?” Then looking out of the window, 
he beheld him running along at a furious pace, every one making way 
for him. The agent, shaking his head (for he now thought him a 
little beside himself), returned to his accounts, regretting only that he 
had not received the money ; while Messer Gherardo, who had all his 
wits about him as far as his interest was concerned, hastened to the 
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house of his friend the goldsmith, anxious to ascertain the value of the 
toy, in lieu of the sum he had lost. When he heard it amounted to at 
least two hundred ducats, he suddenly bethought him of the richly 
dressed lady who stood near him at mass, imagining he had seen it 
upon her arm, but of this he was not certain. He next conjectured 
she had played him a trick, but neither the time nor place seemed to 
warrant such a supposition. Besides he did not know her, nor she 
him, though he wished to learn where she lived. “ I think I have 
guessed it though now,’^ he exclaimed, as if a sudden bright thought 
had struck him. ‘My purse lay beside me ; I was buried in profound 
devotion, and she, wanting money, thrust her hand into my money- 
bag, and by accident left the bracelet behind her.” Yet how to recon- 
cile this, he thought, with so much fashion, beauty, and devotion as 
she displayed ? He felt ashamed of such an accusation, and tried to 
banish it from his mind, lie resolved, however, to keep the bracelet 
and quietly await the result ; then returning in belter spirits to settle 
his account with the agent, not without some jeers, he pretended to 
have forgotten the mone)^ which, having now paid, he felt much 
happier and easier;, and, with a smile on both sides, they took leave. 

The next day Messer Gherardo, walking along the streets, observed, 
upon turning a corner, affixed to a pillar the following advertisement 
in large letters : “ Lost or stoleji^ a rich ^old bracelet^ with hmtdsome 
diamond clasps ; whoever will restore it to the owner^ by leaving it 
at the sacristy of Santo Marcuola, shall receive a handsome reward P 
Messer Gherardo, thunderstruck at these words, read them again and 
again, as he would 'otherwise have had no scruples in retaining the 
bracelet. As it was, however, such was the singulaiity of the case, 
that he could not help laughing as he directed bis steps towards the 
said sacristy, where, upon his arrival, he inquired for the curate. 
Taking him on one side, lie said, “My reverend father, my business 
with you is no other than a confession, and if you will give me per- 
mission, I will inform you. But you must grant me one condition, 
without which 1 must take my leave as I came.” “ Speak out,” re- 
plied the curate; “what is it? If proper, it is granted.” “Then,” 
returned Messer Gherardo, “ I am the man who found the bracelet ; 
but 1 will never restore it, except it be to the lady herself. Now I 
beg you will not attribute this to any suspicion, or any improper 
motive ; only it will be far preferable, on the lad/s account, that I 
should return it to her without other witnesses. If you will be so good 
as to point out her abode to me, you may rely upon it that I will go 
forthwith, like a good subject of the Catholic Church, and return it to 
the owner ; otherwise you must excuse me. I shall keep the bracelet, 
and without the slightest scruples of conscience.” The ctirate replied, 
“To any person who should restore such an ornament I have received 
orders to give three sequins, that he might treat himself to a good 
dram ; but as to you, signor, you are perhaps not in want of one.” 
“ Signor,” retorted Messer Gherardo, “ I would not return it for a 
hundred sequins ; but if I may restore it into the lady^s own hands, 

I will require nothing.” “ My son,” replied the curate, “ I would re- ^ 
commend to you to entertain a little more reverence and holy fear gf 
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Heaven, Surely you would not keep what is not yours ; but as you 
seem resolved to restore it only to the lady, so be it. I will call my 
clerk, since you are so very obstinate, and he shall point out to you 
her dwelling.’^ So, after accompanying him a little way, the little fat 
clerk said, “ That is it, signor,” pointing to a veiy- handsome-looldng 
and spacious house ; and upon gaining admission he was shown up 
a magnificent staircase into a large saloon, the walls all covered with 
silk linings, the sight of which made* the mercer’s heart glow ; and 
such was his confusion at the idea of his temerity in entering, that 
he covild scarcely ascertain the quality of the silk. At first he thought 
of making his escape, imagining that he had committed some gross 
blunder, and might be running his head into a great scrape. While 
doubtful in what way to act, but gradually edging put, a maid-servant 
advanced f“om the staircase, crying, “ Who is it ? Pray who are 
you and what do you want?” Half struck dumb, with his hat held 
politely ill his hand, Messer Ghcrardo replied, ‘‘ I wish to see the 
lady of the house, and, if perfectly convenient to her ladyship, to 
be permitted to speak with her ; and this he said in his usual style 
when waiting on tlie great to receive commissions. Madam,” cried 
the girl, calling to her mistress in an adjacent apartment, “it is a 
gentleman who wishes to speak to you about some business.” “Then 
let him come. Why do not you show him m?” answered a voice that 
startled our poor tradesman, as he hastened to obey her commands. 
Sitlingin an casy-chaiiVhe discovered, on entering, the same identi- 
cal beautiful lady whom he had seen at mass, a surprise that had 
almost cost him his life, for a few degrees more would infallibly have 
amounted to a fit of apoplexy. The lady looked full at Messer Gher- 
ardo, and grew pale as the wife of Lot when she was turned into a 
pillar of salt ; in fact, she had nearly swooned away ; for it had never 
entered into her head, when she first missed her bracelet, that she 
could have left it behind on withdrawing her hand out of the old 
gentleman’s purse. But such was her hurry to secure the ten pieces, 
which she effectually did, as she observed him absorbed in his devo- 
tions, that It is hardly surprising she was not aware of the loss of it 
when it came unclasped. On thebthcr hand, she concluded she must 
have lost it on the road from church, or she would never have had 
the folly to advertise it. Little did she think, then, such shame and 
exposure wxre reserved for her. But Heaven, that frequently punishes 
guilty mortals in a way they least expect, never fails to overtake 
offenders. Messer Ghcrardo, in his turn, fixed his eyes upon the lady, 
whose looks were still directed towards him, neither of them uttering 
a word. At length, however, our tradesman, being naturally possessed 
of much presence of mind tind discrimination, further disciplined by 
his habit of attending to all ranks and descriptions of purchasers, pulled 
the fatal bracelet from his pocket, and holding it by one end, proceeded 
to observe : “ I am at a loss, madam, to say in what manner the acci- 
dent occurred ; it is plain that you lost this bracelet, but the wretch has 
stolen ten sequins out of my purse. Yet you see I have caught him, 
and hold him fast by the hair,” showing the bracelet in his hand; “and 
if he refuses to make restitution of my money, which is niy heart’s blood, 
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I will put him into such durance that you will never have the pleasure 
of beholding the offender again. I know that he is a familiar friend, 
very dear to you, and that you love him as well as woman ever loved 
such pretty things. For the sake of your reputation and of your family, 
then, I would advise you to pay his fine, or I will take such revenge upon 
him as will prove very disagreeable to you. If, on the other hand, 
you consent to pay what he owes me, the scandal of this affair shall 
go no further than ourselves, and I will set the thief fiee; not, how- 
ever, without desiring you to give him a word of .advice for the future, 
and a little correction at your hands, such as he will remember to the 
latest day of his life.” In spite of her confusion, the Indy could not 
avoid bursting into a fit of laughter as he concluded ; and upon re- 
covering her presence of mind, she adopted the most prudent course, 
by walking to her desk and taking out ten sequins, perhaps the 
identical pieces she had pilfeied, and which had arrested the guilty 
biacelcL in the very act. Turning towards Messer Ghcrardo, she 
said : “ I vow, my dear signor, that the moment the rogue had com- 
mitted the deed, he ran away from me, dreading my displeasure. 
Mere is the money he stole ; and since you arc pleased to set him at 
liberty and to keep the affair secret, which I entreat you to do, I 
shall consider myself clcinally bound to you. As you say, 1 will keep 
him in order for the future, and prevent the possibility of his becoming 
guilty of such an ofl'ence again.” She then counted the pieces into 
his hand, and received the bracelet in return ; and after a few more 
ceremonies, the good man took his leave. It is certain that this lady 
was a woman of fashion, of respectable family and connections, the 
wife of a wealthy citizen, too fond of gaiety and extravagance. Her 
husband not supplying her fast enough with money for dresses and 
play, she was in the habit of drawing from other resources, in the 
manner we have here detailed. It is thus that out errors and vices 
obscure the intellect and lead us gradually into the abyss of ruin. 


NOVELLA VIIL 

As more lucky adepts than the lady in the art of thieving, I shall 
proceed to give an account of three very accomplished geniuses in 
their way, namely, Carlo Foschino, Girolamo Petrani, and Mcnico 

Cedola, belonging to the city of And perhaps, as the scene of 

action did not lie in a church, and the spoils were but of inconsider- 
able value, Heaven permitted the rogues to make their escape, other- 
wise they would have been placed in an awkward predicament, and 
might have found the grapes they plucked uncommonly sour, and such 
as would effectually have disgusted them with the fingering art in 
future. 

It happened to be a year of great scarcity, and more especially in 

the province of O , insomuch that the villagers died of hunger, 

while the grain and vines of every kind looked as if they had been 
ridden over by troops of hgrse, aifording such a prospect as nearly 
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drove the formers and their landlords distracted. A fine time indeed 
for those who had nothing to do but eat the fruits of others ! So that 
the owners were compelled to keep watch day and night, though 
the harvest was hardly worth the pains. More for whim than want, 
Carlo Foschino agreed with his companions to make an attack on 
one of the vineyards, celebrated for the sweetness of its grapes, at 

Santo Martino di , which is situated at a short distance from the 

city, intending not only to eat as much as they liked, but to fill a 
good basket or two for futurc use. With this view each of them took 
his pannier under his arm, and sallying forth about midrfight, they 
arrived at the land of promise, into which they cautiously entered. 
When once fairly in possession, they proceeded to clear the ground 
before them in great style, whispering one another at intervals, “ How 
good they arc ! ” “ Yes, so sweet ! what a flavour ! quite exquisite ! 
It is a real paradise for us hapless mortals and thus feasting and 
applauding, they did great execution, sweeping everything before 
them in order to gel at fresh bunches, until they were fairly weary 
and in clanger of suffocation. Then drawing their well-sharpened 
knives, they began afresh the work of destruction, filling their panniers 
with all the expedition in their power. They were proceeding merrily 
through a fine plantation, having finished the better half of their task, 
but could not avoid making a rustling noise wiih the branches ancl 
scattering a few leaves ; and the night being so still that a nest of ants 
at work would have been heard, this was enough to louse the jealousy 
of three armed myrmidons on watch, who, like men of war, were scour- 
ing those coasts, to give all freebooters a warm reception with their great 
rusty blunderbusses and enormous sings, in any shape but round. 
Hearing a noise of the crashing of branches, one of the watchmen dis- 
charged his piece in that direction, while a sudden rush was made, 
and a cry set up enough to shake the soul of a hero. “ Thieves ! thieves I 
that way ! leap the ditch ! shoot, kill them ! oh, that is good, by San 
Belliuo ! ” Yet Heaven willed that the shot should miss its aim ; and the 
wily robbers, not forgetting their panniers, started off at iht sounds 
of vengeance they heard, using th^ir utmost efforts to escape along a 
narrow path. The night was dark, and they often stumbled over the 
stalks of the vine or of the Indian-corn growing in the field, though 
without paying attention to the circumstance, the entangling and tear- 
ing and trampling of leaves giving them little chance of escape from 
their fierce pursuers, whose threatening cries sounded nearer and 
nearer, till they imagined they felt themselves run through the body. 
In this extremity Petrani whispered in a soft voice as he continued 
running, “ My friends, let us throw our panniers away and have 
a chance for our lives !” To this Cedola replied, hardly able to draw 
his breath, “You say well, let them go.” “No, no,” cried Foschino ; 
“take heart, brothers, and leave the matter to me!” So forthwith 
he began to bellow as loud as he could, “ Mercy upon me 1 that last 
shot has pierced me through ; I am dying, though I did not feel it 
before ; my blood is spouting out like new wine from the barrel !^— 
Confirm what I say, you blockheads, and make your escape.” Then 
Cedola began to cry, ** Mercy, mercy upon us ! try to get a little farther ; 
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the wound is perhaps not mortal, and we will fetch you a surgeon.” 

No/^ replied the v/ily Foschino, in a dying voice, the better to keep 
up the cheat, “it is all over with me. Those critel rascals have mur- 
dered a poor Christian for eating a bunch of grapes ; yet, by the 
Holy Virgin, they will have to swing for it, that is some consolation ! ” 
And thus saying, they proceeded- with flying colours, their panniers 
heaped up with grapes. For the stupid watchmen, imagining all 
they heard to be true, began to consider the matter and take more 
time. “Do you hear what he says.^” cried one. “That I do,” 
cried the second. “ And you, do you hear ? ” they added to the third, 
one of the oldest cut-throats in all Italy. “Let them take it, by 
all the saints, it is very well ; they will obey the seventh command- 
ment in future. I will go nearer, for I daresay they must have left 
loads of grapes behind them, the wretches !” and they proceeded more 
cautiously in pursuit. Foschino hearing footsteps stealing along, 
afraid of discovery, and at the same time of losing the grapes and 
receiving a good bastinado from the watchmen, resolved, as he felt 
himself quite wearied out, to go no further. “ Leave me here to die, 
dear friends. I am only grieved that there is no priest at hand to con- 
fess me, but Heaven’s will be done ! Fly, save yourselves ! Remember 
me to my poor wife and children, and perform my last wish !” Dur- 
ing this time the foolish watchmen were listening, as he continued to 
add, “ Be witness that I leave my wife all I have, in trust for the 
benefit of our children after her, in equal portions ; be kind to her and 
to them, and assist them to bring my body away to-morrow, that 1 
may receive Christian burial, and persuade my friends to ofTeriip a few 
alms and masses for my poor soul. I feel that 1 am going now, and 
do you go too !” The rustics hearing these sad words, stopped, and 
now began to hold a colloquy upon this unlucky case ; while Cedola 
and Petrani set up the most horrid lamentations, wringing their hands 
and sobbing as if their hearts would break. “ Nay, do not give way 
to despair. A plague upon the watchmen ! they will hang for it ; and 
upon the grapes ! we may indeed call them sour. Well, we have the 
comfort to think that the watchmen will be hanged if you die ; they 
were only to lake us into custody, not to take our lives. There never 
w^as such a piece of barbarity, such a wilful murder, since the world 
began. See how he bleeds, poor fellow ! he will not live long. Come, 
let them even kill us all, since they have killed our best friend, a 
gentleman who only joined us for a frolic. Let the wTCtchcs dip their 
hands in the blood of us all ; but we are men of quality, and they shall 
smart for it.” Upon hearing these W'ords and cries so boldly uttered, 
the guards concluded it to be a serious affair, and being really afraid 
that they had killed the gentleman, began to think of running in their 
turn. But when they next heard him say, in a feeble and lamentable 
voice, ^ In manus fnas^ Domine^ cominendo spintiim jnenm^^ they 
could no longer control their fright, but took to their heels, just as they 
heard the others utter, “ He is dead, he is gone for ever ; cold, cold, 
my friend ! ” and a fresh ululation was set up, which added wings to 
the flight of the watchmen. This done, they departed at their leisure, 
the dead man leading the way with the panniers. When the watch 
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ventured to stop, one of them said, Who shot him, think you ? It was 
not I, I am siire.'^ “Nor “Nor I" “Well, but,” said another, 
“you agreed that I should fire.” “True, but you should have shot 
over his head and not through his body.” “ Well,” replied the man, 
“ I tliought I did shoot high up into the air, I wonder how it could 
hove killed him ; ” and thus, each speaking in his own defence, full of 
fear and trembling, they returned home, but were unable to sleep a 
wink that night ; while the three knaves, having recovered from their 
terror, were enjoying themselves comfortably over their panniers of 
grapes. In the nioiniug the thieves gave an account of their adven- 
ture, which tlirew their auditors into such fits of laughter that some 
have not ceased even to this day. As for the poor rustics, although 
they never found the corpse, or had any charge brought against them, 
they yet continued uneasy and suspicious, hrwing the fear of the gallows 
perpetually before their eyes, and not having courage to make any in- 
quiries into the affair, lest they should betray themselves, and raise sus- 
picions that they had been guilty of so wicked a homicide. 
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HISTORICAL NOVEL. 

DRAXVN FROM THE ROMAN ANNALS, ENTITLED ^‘INSTANCE OF 
I 'R AT' K R N AL A FFECTXoN. ’ ’ 


After the death of the great Iiilius, who fell a victim to his own inor- 
dinate ambition and the ferocious love of liberty in others, a liberty 
which had no longer force to sustain ifself, shaken to its very founda- 
tions by the altered character of the people, the terrific Triumvirs 
commenced their sanguinary reign. Enemies no less of the people 
than of each other, they contested the empire of the world, being una- 
nimous only in satiating their revenge by a general proscription, which 
laid the heads of all their private enemies at their feet, disguising their 
savage cruelty under the hypocritical pretext of consulting the public 
good. In the immense list of names to be sacrificed at the will of the 
cowardly, jealous, and mean-spirited Octavius was found that of Lucius 
Caesar, maternal uncle to Marc Antony, one of the three Triumvirs. 

That wretched and abandoned character, on whom Nature had 
lavished some of her choicest gifts, had become addicted to almost 
every species of vice, and frequently been the object of the most elo- 
quent invectives and staitling denunciations from the i^rophctic lips 
of Tully ; ever mindful of which, he had already slaked his thirst of 
vengeance in that great orator’s blood. He then continued at Rome 
in order personally to inspect the execution of his savage decrees, 
apparently feasting his eyes with the sight of lifeless trunks and lacer- 
ated limbs, belonging to the most virtuous citizens, who were unable 
to avoid his rage, 

Lucius C<xsar himself imagined he could devise no surer methdo 
of escape than by taking refuge in the mansion of his sister Julia. 
Having been brought up with one another from infancy, nearly of the 
same age, and greatly resembling each other in point of character and 
virtue, their mutual devotion and attachment were without bounds, 
the ties of blood being further cemented by lasting esteem and friend- 
ship. Marc Antony’s mother expressed the most heroic contempt for 
the unjust and cruel decrees of the Triumvir^^te, though the penalty of 
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death was incurred by any person giving asylum to their proscribed 
friends. Most probably, too, she believed that her own mansion would 
be respected ; that his barbarous emissaries would not dare to violate 
the sanctity of those walls in which the mother of one of the tyrants 
was known to reside. For some time, indeed, the unhappy man ex- 
perienced the benefit of her influence amidst the surrounding wreck ; 
still it was a doubtful tranquillity, and the anxiety under which he 
laboured was little less painful than that fate which so many of his 
friends had experienced. But the society and constant attentions of 
his beloved sister soon began to make life appear more and more 
sweet to him, and especially as he perceived that the fiercest among 
the centurions never ventured to approach his sister Julians gates. 

One day, however, it happened that a certain officer of the band, 
either more desperate than his associates, or actuated by that species 
of fury that is known to take possession of the human breast in moments 
of bloodshed, having penetrated the secret of his retreat, instantly set 
out, followed by others bearing the terrific instruments of their power, 
towards the dwelling of the noble matron, and knocked furiously for 
admission at the gates. Her faithful handmaids instantly ran, winged 
with terror, to their mistress, acquainting her that the house was sur- 
rounded with armed men, leaving no possible chance of escape. 

The affrighted lady, in her first surprise, ran in distraction from 
room to room, anxious to find some secret refuge ; then weeping, and 
almost abandoned to despair, she clasped her poor brother in her 
arms, and shed over him a torrent of tears. Her beloved Lucius, 
believing every embrace would be the last, trembled as he imagined 
he beheld before him the fearful ensigns of death. At length, some- 
what recovering her composure and summoning a firmer spirit, the 
lady resolved to encounter the fierce invaders of her mansion. To the 
centurion, who having been refused admittance, was proceeding to 
force an entrance, the noble matron addressed herself in this truly 
Roman strain : “ Thou vile and bloody miscreant ! tool of the most 
inhuman and pitiless tyrants ! think not thou wilt ever reach my 
Lucius ! No ; thy weapon, stained with virtuous and innocent blood, 
shall make its way over this body'bnly; that bore the impious monster 
you call your master, and whom it terrifies me lo call my son — a son, 
oh, ye gods ! who has armed those hands against his mother and his 
mother’s brother ! What can he have left to add to his crimes ? ” 

The majestic gravity and earnestness of her tone, her unshaken 
firmness, and the energetic warmth of her manner, were irresistible ; 
and humanity and reason, addressing them in so holy and beautiful 
a guise, seemed, at least for the moment, to resume their sway over 
the indurated hearts of the wretches. The name of her son at the 
same time appeared to recall them to a sense of duty ; and turning 
away in shame and silence, the centurion led his fierce companions 
to more sure though less daring scenes of blood. 

The noble matron, overjoyed at hearing the sound of their footsteps 
dying gradually away, hastened to reassure her brother. At the same 
time she was sensible that she must consider such a visit as a signal 
of other dangers threatening him neai* at hand. Long and deeply did 
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she consider a variety of schemes for his more permanent safety, and 
finally formed a resolution of a noble and perilous nature, which she 
carried into immediate execution. With the boldness of innocence and 
virtue, she sallied forth alone ; she courageously bent her steps towards 
the forum, where Marc Antony, with his two colleagues, was seen 
seated upon the tribunal, and confronting them with the utmost intre- 
pidity, she said, “ I come hither to accuse myself ! That compassion, 
to which the unhappy and unjustly persecuted are entitled, added to the 
tenderest affection which grew up with me from my infant years, has 
led me to give an asylum to one of your proscribed victims. Perhaps 
thou knowest him,” she continued, fixing her eyes upon Marc Antony ; 
“ perhaps thy hand trembled as it added his name to the fatal list. It 
is Lucius Caisar, my own brother and thy uncle. I stand, therefore, 
befoie my son under sentence of death. Execute it ! I ought to 
rejoice at it, in a period when no virtuous person must be allowed to 
live ! ” Here she was silent, and stood unmoved before the tribunal 
awaiting their reply. The eyes of Marc Antony were bent upon the 
ground ; for such a moving and heroic appeal from the lips of his 
mother lie was quite unprepared ; and some remains of natural affec* 
tion and the ties of kindred, some faint recollections of younger and 
better days, when the love of virtue was not extinct, became visible in 
the struggles of his countenance, which he could not quite repress. 
The other Triumvirs, likewise, could not avoid testifying marks of 
reverence and surprise on witnessing in the heroic Julia such matronly 
dignity, elevation of soul, and generous affection displayed towards 
a brother. Though perfectly aware of the reckless ferocity of their 
character, 'which had rendered them so fatally formidable to all 
their fellow-citizens and to all their relatives, she had not hesitated to 
confront them upon the very throne of their power ; and in taking 
them by surprise she produced the effect she had intended and desired. 
They could not repress their admiration ; the decree against the life 
of Lucius was annulled; and the affectionate • sister flew into her 
brother's arms and sobbed out the delightful tidings which she could 
not utter. Well did the lofty-minded matron deserve the fame she 
acquired by so tried and heroic an attachment, and well may history 
preserve her memory fresh and green, as one of the most illustrious 
examples of sisterly devotion in the most fearful and trying times. 
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NOVELLA L 

How greatly do those young men deceive themselves who, impatient 
under the restraint of parental wisdom, sigh only for the moment when 
they shall be freed from every kind of subjection and enabled to give 
full sway to their own inclinations ! Alas I their inexperience blinds 
them to the future ; they arc not yet aware that tlic most tranquil and 
delightful hours of existence are such as are enjoyed under the watch- 
ful but gentle eye of guardians distinguished by their superior worth 
and prudence. And when at length .they have attained their object, 
they find themselves cither ovei whelmed with domestic troubles, or 
weaned with the repetition of those very pleasures which they fondly 
imagined would constitute their supreme felicity. Not unfrcqucntly 
they become a prey to unforeseen cares and calamities, and live long 
enough to revert, with aching eye and heart, to the scenes of their 
childhood and their early education, wdth all the associations and 
recollections they conjure up — days which are to return no more ! 

Would that the following tale might confer any sort of benefit by 
way of example, by serving to impress this great truth deeply upon 
their minds, that, constituted as we are, we can encounter no risks in 
life more imminent than such as result from giving way to our own 
inclinations and passions. 

Constanza Landolfi, a lady possessed of great wealth, and of 
noble descent, m the city of Turin, was left a widow in the bloom of 
her youth and beauty. She nevertheless preferred the pleasing task 
of educating her two young sons to the most splendid offers of any 
second nuptial engagement. All her most anxious efforts were directed 
to the formation of their tender minds, and all her hopes of happiness 
were involved in their success. With the warmest maternal solicitude, 
she sought to develop their feelings, while she cultivated their minds 
and instructed them in the elements of human knowledge. Heaven 
seemed to smile on her labours; her boys became endeared to all 
around them ; and surely from such a beginning she had a right to 
augur the happiest and most flattering results. 

When thdr more advanced age seemed to require it, Constanza 
became desirous,, of adding the advice and instructions of the most 
distinguished masters to what she had already done. In no branch 
of liberal art or science did she omit to give them all those advantages 
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that were calculated to render them most happy in themselves, and 
^most useful to their friends and to their country. 

Gismondo, the eldest of her sons, rewarded, almost beyond his 
mother's hopes, her affectionate care and tenderness. As he became 
more fully capable of appreciating her motives and the many sacrifices 
she had so cheerfully made, his filial gratitude and tenderness knew 
no bounds, and he looked forward to the period of her maternal care, 
when he should become master of his own actions, rather with a feel- 
ing of regret than pleasure. Roberto, some years younger than his 
brother, with a genius every way superior in the acquisitioit*either of 
science or of art, was at the same time of a prouder spirit, and far 
more impatient of restraint, however gently imposed. Perhaps this 
was the only fault that cast a shade over the many bright and excel- 
lent qualities that adorned Roberto's mind. At the slightest correction 
he became indignant and ungovernable as a young and fiery steed 
that champs the bit. Inconstant in his youthful sports, he was no 
less so in the germs of his unfolding passions. Often, when at a loss 
to defend himself, he would plead the example of his young contem- 
poraries, who enjoyed more freedom in their education ; while his 
envy would as often manifest itself in words like the following, ad- 
dressed to his mother ; Why is young , also of a rich and noble 

family, and not older than I, permitted to frequent public places and 
go wherever he pleases.?" To which his mother would" prudently 
return ; “ Beware, my son, of adducing the example of others for such 
a purpose ; and strive rather to emulate those virtuous youths whose 
strongest ambition is to meet the wishes of th.eir parents. Cannot 
you perceive the ridiculous figure which such examples as you men- 
tion always make in society m consequence of their premature intro- 
duction? Have you never heard how early they become initiated in 
the ways of vice and folly, and stand on the very brink of ruin? But 
too swiftly will the term of your education expire, like the beams 
of a fine summer morning, and vainly shall you sigh for a return.” 
Roberto, no longer able to resist the truths thus gently enforced, would 
then yield, and kiss the hand stretched forth in token of forgiveness. 
Yet few days would elapse before-lhe same scene was repeated ; the 
excellent admonitions of his mother produced no deeper impression 
upon him than the drops of a passing shower upon the thirsty earth. 

The day at length arrived when his brother Gismondo came into 
possession of his fortune, freed from all restraint, and prepared to act 
his part on the great theatre of the world. When master of his own 
action^ Jie swerved in nothing from his mother's gentle counsels ; he 
frequ^^lJJfefl ^h^ society she most approved, and in the choice of his 
fr^ids, as well as in a still more intimate connection, he felt happy in 
fcemg chiefly influenced bylher maternal wishes. And Heaven seemed 
to shower its choicest blessings on his union with an excellent and 
lovely woman, who presented him with the most beautiful pledges of 
their passion. Meanwhile it was not thus that the period of Roberto's 
emancipation approached: he was rejoiced beyond measure at the 
idea of becmiwg his own master, and looked down with contempt on 
his brother^ weakness, declaring that he knew not how to avail him- 
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self of the riches and advantages he possessed. In truth, he no sooner 
felt himself at liberty, than, resolving to avoid all kind of maternal 
influence and superintendence, he divided with his brother the fortune 
left by their father and quitted his native place. This imprudent 
determination was a great shock to his mother’s feelings, who left no 
means untried to dissuade him irom it ; but tears and prayers were 
alike unavailing ; not even the offer of a splendid and happy alliance 
had any charms to detain him. The desire of complete freedom, 
which he ill understood, and the pressing entreaties of treacherous 
friends, easily triumphed over all his better feelings. 

Abandoning then his native country, accompanied by two friends 
in whom he reposed the most perfect confidence, he converted his 
whole property into ready money and set out for Rome. There he 
resided upwards of two years, and occasionally gave notice of his 
proceedings to bis relatives, who had tak^ care to procure for him 
the attentions of the most respectable and illustrious families in that 
city, fondly trusting that their countenance and influence might pre- 
serve him from the errors and vices of his age. Often would his 
excellent mother flatter herself that he would rise superior to his early 
foibles and extravagance, and return to his native place. But she had 
soon the grief to hear that he had departed from Rome without leaving 
any intimation whither he had turnec^ his footsteps. Her regrets and 
her inquiries were all equally unavailing, and she began to despair of 
reaping the least reward for the unceasing toils and anxieties of years. 
The sole comfort and consolation she experienced was in the society 
and caresses of her dear Gismondo and his children, who promised to 
be as beautiful and virtuous as their parents : to these, then, all her 
cares and affection were in a short time transferred. 

About this period, a charitable society was formed in the city of 
Turin, composed of pious ladies, with a view of relieving the wants of 
the poor and sick who languished in the public hospitals. Of this, 
Constanza became one of the most zealous members, distributing the 
most liberal sums out of her private fortune wherever they were most 
called for. Accompanied by a single domestic, she was in the habit, 
every morning, of inspecting the different apartments in the hospital, 
with a truly Christian spiiit distributing food, and clothes, and con- 
solation to such as were reduced to the last extremity of wretchedness. 
It happened one day, that in passing near one of the sick couches, 
she heard a deep sigh that affected her to the heart. She stopped, 
and upon hearing it again repeated, softly drew near. Heavens ! what 
a sight did she behold ! Her lost son lay stretched on the wretched 
pallet before her — it was Roberto himself. He raised his feeble arms ; 
his face was deluged with tears ; he had not strength even to embrace 
his mother, “My son, my son I ” cried Constanza, m a tone of piercing 
anguish, ‘Mo I find you thus?” He strove a moment to reply, but 
weakne;ss and surprise quite choked his utterance. Having in some 
degree succeeded in restoring his strength, the virtuous Constanza 
ordered him to be removed with the utmost caution to her own resi- 
dence. There, owing to the assiduous attentions of his mother and 
the skill of the physicians whom she employed, Roberto so far re- 
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covered his exhausted strength in the course of a few days as to be 
enabled to give some account of the misfortunes he had met with. 
But first he entreated that the sons of his brother Gismondo might 
be sent for, and then affectionately pressing the hand of his mother to 
his lips, he began to relate his unhappy story. 

“ On my arrival at Rome with my two friends, of whose perfidy I 
too late became sensible, I plunged into every species of extravagance 
and dissipation. To remove every kind of obstacle or annoyance that 
presented itself in my abandoned career, I transferred the whole 
economy of my household to the hands of my two friends, reserving 
only, a few bills of exchange which 1 wished to keep myself. My 
companions were indefatigable in their attention to my caprices ; they 
omitted nothing that was likely to please me ; the most splendid 
parties, the richest feasts, plays, games, and amusements, were all 
enjoyed in turn, while I vied with the most tashionable and wealthy 
in the magnificence of my entertainments. 

‘^Wearied, however, with the expostulations of some of the most 
distinguished families in the place, who, at the entreaty of my mother, 
were desirous of snatching me from ruin, I soon resolved to quit Rome. 
In company with tnc same friends, and with a numerous procession 
of coaches and lacqueys, I next arrived at Naples. I engaged one of 
the most splendid residences I could find, magnificently furnished, 
where I received a crowd of personages, who seemed to hang only on 
my smiles, and who yet boasted of their vast wealth and illustrious 
descent. But worse than all these, a wretched and misguided passion 
next took possession of my bosom, and 1 became a victim to the most 
artful and abandoned of women. Boundless in my extravagance, I 
poured a profusion of wealth into her lap. The bitterest pangs of rage 
and jealousy were liiy reward ; she would then attempt to soothe and 
flatter me, thus subjecting me to every variety of humiliation and 
suffering. For her sake I engaged in the most absurd and perilous 
quarrels, and mortally defied a jival to the field. Fortunately, the 
magistrates of the city here interfered, and prevented the loss perhaps 
of my worthless existence. Such isj,lie picture of my life during that 
period ; but mine was a career too wild, abandoned, and disorderly, 
to continue long. My strength began to fail me, a perpetual fever 
preyed upon my health and spirits, and in a short period I lay stretched 
upon a sick couch. In about ten days after, my two friends, ap- 
proaching my bedside, said they came to acquaint me that all' the 
ready money with which I had intrusted them for the management of 
my affairs was now spent, that further supplies were necessary to 
obtain the advice and attendance of which I stood in need, as well as 
to keep up my usual magnificent establishment, which, notwithstand- 
ing my decayed health, I had insisted should be done. 

Without the least suspicion, therefore, I intrusted them with the 
key of my escrutoire, in order to supply me with all that was become 
necessary. But what was my confusion and despair when I learned, 
the ensuing day, that these two perfidious and ungrateful wretches had 
^tually taken ship for England! Reduced and feeble as I was, I 
started from my couch in an agony of fear, and ran to inspect my 
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papcis; but ndt a remnant of my bills, amounting to above forty 
thousand francs, was left ; bills too which I had deposited in my most 
secret drawer. Suddenly then I beheld myself standing upon a pre- 
cipice, and the abyss into which I was destined to fall tiras yawning for 
me beneath. In this bitter extremity no other suggestion presented 
itself more promising than that of applying to the persons upon ’vv'hom 
I had lavished so much of my wealth ; but they all agreed in alleging 
various excu^s for abandoning me t,o my fate. T o complete my disaster, 
I was informed that I was in debt for the splendid mansion- 1 occupied, 
to an extent that would require the whole of my furniture to discharge 
it. The only being from whom 1 met with the least sympathy was 
one of the physicians who attended me. To him I confided the history 
of my disasters and of my errors : he consoled me, he took me to his 
own house, and attended me with the utmost care. Oh, may Heaven 
reward him for all his goodness to me ! In a few weeks he restored 
me to health ; and, encouraged by his kindness, I resolved to abandon 
a place that had proved so fatal to my repose. He furnished me with 
the means to do this, and with tears of gratitude I bade him farewell 
I was fortunate enough to reach Bologna, but there I was seized with 
a violent fever, which deprived me of a part of the little fund I possessed. 
Scarcely half recruited, 1 resumed my joiii'ney, for the most part on 
foot, or in such wictched conveyance! as I could command. At length 
I with difficulty reached my native place, broken in spirit and in 
health. How could I thus appear in the presence of my dear mother 
and my brother? No ; I came to the resolution of seeking refuge in 
the hospital, where you, my kindest mother, just now discovered me.*' 
Roberto’s narrative awakened feelings of the liveliest compassion 
in all who listened to it. His affectionate mother left no means untried 
to restore him once moi^ to health. She entreated him to take heart, 
for that he should share with her more than the fortune he had lost. 
But Roberto's spirits had received too severe a shock ; his health de- 
clined daily and hourly, and the care both of the physicians and of his 
friends was now alike useless. In a few months after his return he 
breathed his last, and his end was happier than his life. Heaven was 
at least kind to him in thus permitting him to breathe his last sigh on 
the bosom of so excellent and affectionate a mother. 
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